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CHAPTER   VII. 


OF     THE     BEAUTIFUL. 


I. 


In  the  course  of  this  history  I  have  had  occasion  to 
characterise  nineteenth  century  thought  by  various 
epithets.  Two  of  .them  have  been  prominent.  I  have 
in  the  first  part  called  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far 
as  its  thought  is  concerned,  the  Scientific  century.  And 
secondly,  in  the  present  portion  of  my  narrative  which 
deals  with  philosophical  thought  I  have  called  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Critical  century.     I  shall  now        i. 

The  Jiathe- 

introduce    the    problem   with    which   this  chapter   will  ticai  cen- 

^  ^  tury. 

deal  by  calling  the  nineteenth  century  the  ^sthetical 
century.  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  diflference  between 
aesthetical  and  artistic  as,  in  itself,  characteristic  of 
modem  thought.  An  age  or  a  nation  may  be  called 
artistic  which  produces  great  works  of  art;  an  age  may 
be  called  aesthetic  which  writes  and  talks  about  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
during  the  nineteenth  century  to  diffuse  a  love  and 
understanding  of  art,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
venture    to   call    the    nineteenth    century    an    artistic 
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century.  Other  centuries  belonging  to  the  ancient 
world,  or  to  the  transition  from  the  middle  ages  to 
modern  times,  might  lay  claim  to  be  called  the  artistic 
periods  of  history.  The  nineteenth  century  can  set  up 
no  such  claim.  Though  it  has  produced  an  enormous 
volume  of  poetry  and  art,  and  has  certainly  excelled  in 
musical  composition,  it  might  perhaps  rather  deserve 
the  name  of  the  inartistic  century  ;  so  much  has  been 
done,  through  the  growth  of  industries  and  by  the  con- 
gestion of  teeming  masses  of  population,  to  destroy  the 
natural  beauty  which  was  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
before  steam  and  electricity  usurped  the  leading  place 
as  features  and  agencies  of  intercourse  and  civilisation. 
It  may  be  that  the  very  recognition  of  this  has  prompted 
a  large  part  of  the  writings  and  speculations  about  art, 
not  infrequently  with  a  desire  to  bring  back  again  what 
has  been  lost.^ 


^  The  larger  portion  of  the  writ- 
ings on  art  will  not  be  dealt  with 
in  this  chapter,  nor  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  *  Histor}'  of  Kuroj^ean 
Thought.'  That  p^jrtion  goes  uhu- 
ftlly  under  the  name  of  Criticif«ui ; 
to  it  I  referred  in  the  second  chapter 
of  thL*  section.  In  the  narrower 
aeni^f  as  cultivated  traditionally  in 
Fmnce,  it  owes  its  diffujiion  and 
inlluence  luainly  to  the  growtii  of 
jjeri^jdi':^\  literature,  and  i.«  souie- 
tiri.«ri;  identified  witii  liteiary  ta«te. 
A»:  ►uc/j.  it*  Hi*t"ry  ha«  l>een 
wfitt^rii  hy  Vr^A.  George  Saints- 
bury ,  n^hoh^,  *  History  of  CriticiHOj 
ui.^  Literary  Tafcte  in  Kuroj^  '  (3 
roljt.f  l*y/j'\i'Oi,  heems  Up  V>e  the 
*jl.j  *yjts:\jr*:\.*-uAvH  and  coniplete 
tr«*tLb*  o.'-i  the  'iubject.  Tije  au thor 
iLJtriu  'M  }iir.  pro*.  iiiC^  frorxj  that  of 
Vr?'  ^*  kf-d  Ki'/\i*rl  ('tiucitiii  ou  the 
'x>:  «;'>:.  ai-d  *«rfu*e«.  on  tlie  other, 


to  ' '  meddle  with  the  more  tran- 
scendental ^Esthetic,  with  those 
ambitious  theories  of  Beauty,  and 
of  artistic  Pleasure  in  general, 
which,  fascinating  and  noble  as 
they  appear,  have  too  often  proved 
cloud  -  Junos  "  (vol.  i.  p.  3).  He 
proposes  to  go  to  work  entirely  a 
posteriori,  and  "  except  on  the  rarest 
occasions  when  it  may  be  safe 
to  generalise,"  confines  him.-^eif 
"  wholly  to  the  particular  and  the 
actual"  (p.  4).  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  nineteenth  century  is  con- 
cerned, his  review  of  that  period 
takes  no  note  of  what  specially  in- 
terests us  in  the  present  chapter 
— viz.,  the  dififerent  philosophical 
theories  of  the  Beautiful.  On  the 
other  side  he  deals  with  many 
works  and  authors  of  which  I  shall 
make  no  mention.  This  refers  pre- 
eminently to  what  has  been  written 
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2. 

The  term 


Be  this  as  it  may,  writings  about  art,  whether  purely 
critical  or  scientific  or  metaphysical,  sprang  up  in 
great  number  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  continued  to  increase  in  quantity  and 
bulk  all  through  the  nineteenth  century ;  pre-eminently 
in  Germany,  but  latterly  also  in  the  other  countries  of 
Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  term  "  ^Esthetic  *'  was  first  introduced,  as  de- 
noting a  theory  of  the  Beautiful  or  a  treatise  on  Art,  by  Jisthetic; 
the  Leibuizian  professor,  Alexander  Gottlieb  Baumgarten, 
in  his  *  ^sthetica,'  which  was  published,  in  Latin,  in  the 
year  1750.  He  had  already  used  the  term  in  an  earlier 
thesis  from  the  year  1735.  Thirty  years  later  Kant 
introduced  the  same  term  in  a  larger  sense,  co-ordinating 
in  the  first  of  his  *  Critiques '  the  word  "-Esthetic  "  with 
the  word  "  Logic,"  as  referring  respectively  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  intellectual  process — viz.,  perception  and  con- 
ception. It  has,  however,  been  correctly  remarked  that, 
as  Baumgarten's  treatise  contained  nothing  new,  except 
the  term  which  he  invented,  and  as  this  term  itself  did 
not  become  general  till  much  later,  his  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  sesthetical  problem  or  the  problem  of 
the  Beautiful  was  not  in  any  way  of  much  importance; 
Quite  recently  the  Italian  philosopher,  Benedetto  Croce, 
has  claimed  for  his  countryman,  Giambattista  Vico,  in 


on  Art  and  Literature  in  France 
and,  to  a  large  extent  also,  in  this 
country.  Some  of  these  writings 
are  highly  original  and  important, 
indicating  sometimes  quite  novel 
aspects  of  thought.  As  their 
authors,  however,  have  rarely  de- 
fined their  method,  they  belong  to 
the  great  region  of   individual  or 


subjective  thought  which,  in  the 
plan  of  this  History,  should  form 
an  independent  third  section.  That 
a  large  portion  of  the  most  valu- 
able methodical — philosophical  and 
scientific — thought  has  its  origin  in 
this  region  is  a  truth  with  which 
I  desire  to  impress  my  readers. 
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his  *  Scienza  Nuova/  the  discovery  of  the  "  Independence 
of  the  realm  of  -Esthetics,"  though  he  has  to  admit  that 
Vice's  ideas  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown  and  sterile. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  what  we  now  term 
^sthetical  problems  or  questions  of  taste  had  been 
treated  from  a  critical  and  psychological  point  of  view 
by  several  philosophical  writers  in  this  country,  among 
whom  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  and  Burke  are 
conspicuous.  It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  this 
narrower  psychological  aspect  and  not  the  great  meta- 
physical systems  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  on 
the  Continent  which  renewed  the  philosophical  interest 
in  the  great  problems  of  poetry,  art,  and  the  beautiful 
that  had  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient 
speculations  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plotinus. 

The  speculations  of  German  thinkers  on  art,  poetry, 
and  the  Beautiful,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
modem  conceptions  regarding  these  subjects.  Although 
the  external  stimulus  was  probably  given  to  them  in 
this  region,  as  likewise  in  many  others,  by  this  country, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  raised  the  subject  to 
an  entirely  diflferent  level,  created  for  it  a  wider 
and  deeper  interest,  and  established  it  once  for  all  as 
an  integral  and  independent  discipline  in  philosophical 
teaching.  The  historical  causes  which  brought  this 
about  are  many  and  complicated.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important. 

To  begin  with,  the  theoretical  interest  in  poetry  and 
art  was  closely  allied  in  Germany  with  that  great 
movement  under  the  influence  of  which  other  regions  of 
thought  received  a  novel   treatment  and  a  new  start. 
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This  was  the  educational  movement,  notably  in  its 
higher  claims  and  in  the  wider  sense  which  the  word 
education  acquired  in  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lessing  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
education  of  mankind.  Herder,  in  his  writings  as  well 
as  in  his  official  position,  occupied  himself  all  through 
his  life  with  the  problem  of  education,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  consist  in  the  widening,  deepening,  and 
spiritualising  of  human  interest.  Schiller  published  his 
celebrated  letters  "  on  the  aesthetical  education  of  man," 
and  Goethe  not  only  gave  pointed  and  telling  ex- 
pression, in  many  passages  of  his  writings  and  in  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  to  the  aims  and  ideals  which 
impelled  his  age,  but  also  stood  before  the  world  as 
a  living  example  of  the  highest  form  of  liberal  self- 
culture,  striving  continuously  to  subdue  that  element 
which  "drags  us  all  down,"  and  which,  in  his  own 
beautiful  words,  Schiller  alone  had  cast  into  a  shadowy 
distance :  "  the  Vulgar."  ^ 


1  Indessen  schritt  sein   Geist  gewaltig 

fort 
In's  Ewlge  des  Wahren,  Quten,  Scho- 

neD. 
Und  hinter  ihm,  in  wesenlosem  Scheine, 
Lag,  was  una  AUe  bandigt,  das  Ge- 

meine. 

The  poem  in  which  these  beauti- 
ful lines  are  contained  is,  I  believe, 
little  known  in  this  country  though 
it  is  rich  in  poetical  feeling  and  in 
sentences  which  have  become  pro- 
verbial, and  contains  some  of  those 
telling  words  which  Goethe  has 
introduced  into  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  had  its  origin  in  a  me- 
morial service  held  on  the  10th 
August  1805,  after  Schiller's  death, 
and  was  subsequently  twice  re- 
peated in  1810  and  1815,with  some 
additional   stanzas.     It  is  termed 


an  ''Epilogue  to  Schiller's  Song 
of  the  Bell " ;  this  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Schiller's  poetic 
productions.  As  such  it  attaches 
itself  immediately  to  the  closing 
words  of  that  "Song,"  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  ring  of 
the  newly-cast  bell  should  be  the 
message  of  Peace.  If  the  "Song 
of  the  Bell"  gives  one  in  a  few 
pages  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  and  many-sidedness  of 
Schiller's  poetical  genius,  the  "  Epi- 
logue," on  the  other  side,  is  quite 
as  characteristic  of  Goethe's  mind  : 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  mag- 
nanimous tributes  that  ever  a  poet 
paid  to  the  genius  of  his  friend  and 
rival. 
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In  giiuJying  the  history  of  other  civilisations  and  the 
p^ivth  aijtl  difTuBion  of  human  culture  in  other  ages  and 
natiuuB.    the    gaze   of    many    a    German    thinker    was 
ar]t*»ititid  by  tlie  greatness  of  classical  literature  and  the 
Hjil«iidt»ur  t»f  ancient  art.     In  the  latter  direction  it  was 
ntiialJy  Wintkelnianu  who  led  the  way  and,  for  a  long 
tniH',  juMiided  Ueruian  art-criticism.     It  was  ho  who  had 
Ht>  jLrreut  all  influence  ujxm  the  formation  of  Lessing's  ideas 
and  the  earlier  views  of  Goethe,  and  who  gave  to  classical 
HMiihen  in  Ciermany  that  artistic  and  literary  colouring 
wiiirlj   was    grievously   ahHent    in    many    of    the    older 
urummarians,  editors,  and   commentators.     But   in    the 
wt»i|uel  Herder  and  (Jootho  did  not  confine  their  interests, 
as  did  the  cluHHieal  philologists,  to  an  understanding  of 
ihe  models  of  (Greece  and  Kome,  but  simultaneously  took 
up  with  avi<lity  not  only  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dante,  of  Knglish  and  Italian  literature,  but  also  of  that 
of  Sjuiiu  and  I*ortugal,  and  furthermore  of  the  great  newly 
diHCoverod  Eastern  world.     In  fact,  the  cosmopolitan  in- 
terest in  the  songs,  poetry,  and  literature  of  primitive  as 
well  as  of  highly  cultured  peoples  was  one,  and  certainly 
not  the  least,  among   the  lasting  achievements  of   the 
earlier   Ivonuuitic    school.     The    leadei*s   here  were  the 
bn»thei'8  Scldegel  and  Ludwig  Tieck. 

r>ut  thei^  was  a  third  influence  which  made  itself  felt 

in  the  development  of  German  testhetics — an  influence 

which  did  not  come  fi-om  this  country,  which  was  indeed 

rather  oppc«ed   to   the  manner  in  which  philosophical 

T.        problems  wei^e  treateil  here.     This  is  the  methodical  or 

tOernuii  systematic  tendency  of  all  German  thought,  which  grew 

•ton.       ^i^t^  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  German  Uni- 
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versity  system.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  great  philosophers  abroad  were,  as  little  as 
those  in  this  country,  induced  to  regulate  their  literary 
utterances  by  the  necessities  of  teaching.  If,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  philosophies  of  the  Continent  were  marked  by 
systematic  unity  and  a  love  of  strict  method,  this  was 
owing  to  other  causes  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  former  chapters.  I  have  there  defined  this  cir- 
cumstance by  saying  that  the  leading  thinkers  on  the 
Continent  aimed  at  elaborating  a  philosophical  or  reasoned 
creed,  and  that  the  solution  of  special,  psychological, 
logical,  or  ethical  problems  was  a  secondary  and  subserv- 
ient consideration,  the  main  object  being  to  define  and 
develop  a  central  idea.  But  this  systematic  and  method- 
ical bias  was  further  strengthened  when  philosophy 
became  in  Germany  a  prominent  subject  in  academic 
teaching.  This  introduced  the  desire  to  give,  not  only 
system  and  method  but  also  completeness.  It  was 
probably  with  this  consideration  that  Baumgarten  inter- 
polated aesthetics  in  the  range  of  the  special  philosophical 
disciplines.  A  similar  desire  for  method,  system,  and 
completeness  is  also  characteristic  of  Kant's  great  work. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  elaborate  for- 
malism which  pervades  almost  the  whole  of  modern 
German  philosophy  may  be  largely  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Kant's  works,  and  this  in  its  good  as  well  as  its 
evil  consequences. 

So  far  as  our  present  subject  is  concerned,  it  is  re-        ». 
markable  what  an  enormous   influence  was  exerted  by 
speculations  which  stood  in  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  great  literary  movement  in  the  centre  of  Germany. 
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AVe  ai-e  not  aware  that  Kant  look  anv  notice  of  Winekel- 
inann,  Leesing,  or  Goethe.     Of  Herder  he   must   have 
known  enough,  as  Herder  had  been  his  pupil  and  was 
intimate  with  Hamann,  a  friend  and  townsman  of  Kent's : 
but  it  seems  that  the  spirit  which  breathed  in  Hamann's 
and  Herder's  writings  was  not  congenial  to  him.    Never- 
theless, when  Kant's  teaching  was  transplanted  into  the 
centre  of  Germany  by  Beinhold,  it  produced  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression,  not  only  on  philosophical    thought 
but  likewise  upon  general  literature  and  science,  and 
nowhere  more  than  on  German  aesthetics.      This   was 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  systematic  treatment  which 
iesthetics  received  at  the   hand  of  Kant  in  the  third 
'Critique,*  published  in  1790,  as  to  sundry  prominent 
ideas  which  he  put  forward  and  which  formed  starting- 
points  for  the  speculations  of  others.      It  will  be   of 
interest  if  we  trj'  to  specify  these  ideas  somewhat  more 
closely. 

In  his  first  two  Critiques  Kant  had  dealt  with  two 
problems  which  were  then  exercising  many  thoughtful 
minds  in  Gernxanv,  but  he  had  dealt  with  them  in  a 
novel  and  inspiriting  manner.  The  philosophy  of  com- 
mon-sense, imported  from  England  and  popularised  by 
the  writers  of  the  'AufkUirung,'  had  already  put  in  a 
fresh  way  before  the  thinking  mind  the  two  problems  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  the  questions,  "  What  can  we 
know  ? "  and  "  What  ougcht  we  to  do  ? "  But  the  answer 
to  these  questions  could  not,  in  Germany,  remain  in  the 
position  which  was  given  Uj  it  in  those  writings.  "  Com- 
nxon-sense,"  which  in  its  home  had  mostly  consisted  in 
isolated  replies  to  isolated  questions,  professed  in  its 
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disciples  abroad  to  give  a  complete  Philosophy  of  Life. 
To  aflford  this  it  was  deficient  in  depth  and  comprehen- 
siveness.    It  required  to  be  spiritualised  and  enlivened. 
The  earlier  leaders  of  the  new  movement  in  Grermany 
tried  to  do  this  by  what  we  now  term  the  sentimental,  a 
phase  of  literature  influenced  partly  by  English  writers, 
but  quite  as  much  by  the  writings  of  Eousseau.      This 
earlier  phase  was  followed  by  a  new  and  genuine  outburst 
of  true  poetry  in  Goethe,  who  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  English,  of  Eousseau,  of  Winckelmann's  classicism, 
of  Lessing's  criticism,  of   Herder's  naturalism,  and   of 
Spinoza's  pantheism,  but  emerged  from  all  these  influences 
with  an  original  though  unsystematic  philosophy  of  his 
own.      Compared   with  this  underlying  but  unwritten 
philosophy  of  poetry  and  art,  that  of  the  schools  appeared 
hopelessly  dry  and  shallow.     It  must  have  been  generally 
felt  that  the  skeleton  of  logical  forms  and  moral  precepts 
had  to  be  clothed  with  something  that  would  give  it  life, 
colour,  and  interest,  and  which  corresponded  more  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     In  search  of  it  forgotten  thinkers,  such 
as  Spinoza,  were  studied.     It  was,  however,  Kant  who  first 
of  all  supplied  what  was  wanted,  and  this  in  apparent 
connection  with  the  ruling  philosophy  of  the  schools  on 
the  one  side  and  those  very  writings  of  Locke,  Hume, 
and   Eeid  on   the   other,   which   had  been   superficially 
absorbed  by  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  period.     But 
of  the  new  critical,  and  especially  of  the  poetical,  literature 
of  his  country  Kant  had  taken  no  notice,  and  it  might 
appear  as  if  his  philosophy  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
poetical  and  artistic  powers  of  the  human  mind, — the 
very  side  from  which  the  leaders  in  Grerman  literature, 
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Leasing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  drew  that  inspira- 
tion which  was   to  elevate  the  nation  out  of  the  flat- 
land  of  dry  rationalism,  narrow  orthodoxy,  and  prosaic 
moralising. 
^.  The  genesis  of  Kant's  third   Critique  has  been  the 

Tho  CriUqno  ^  ^ 

ofjudg.  subject  of  much  writing  and  many  discussions.  The 
edifice  of  philosophy  built  up  in  the  first  two  Critiques 
seemed  incomplete  and  divided  into  two  independent 
structures.  This  circumstance  alone  may  have  prompted 
its  author,  who  delighted  beyond  measure  in  architectonic 
grouping,  in  symmetry  and  system,  to  add  a  third  and 
completing  structure  which  would  unite  the  diflferent 
parts  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole.  But  not 
only  had  his  system  appeared  externally  disunited  through 
its  separate  treatment  of  the  intellectual  and  the  practi- 
cal problems,  but  both  treatments  had  alike  emphasised 
the  duality  between  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible, 
between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal  worlds.  That  we 
should  remain  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  underlying 
reality  of  things  and  yet  be  able,  through  our  senses  and 
our  intellect,  to  create  and  possess  a  knowledge  which 
somehow  corresponded  to  this  unknown  something ;  that, 
in  practice,  we  should  in  the  phenomenal  world  be 
expected  and  able  to  carry  out,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
a  purely  abstract  principle  of  action, — both  these  circum- 
stances pointed  to  the  existence  of  some  correspondence 
between  the  Known  and  the  Unknown.  Otherwise  the 
world  of  knowledge  and  that  of  action  would  fall  hope- 
lessly asunder  in  the  same  wav  as  the  svstem  itself  which 
•  •  • 

in  the  first  Critique  started  from  the  known  phenomenal 
world,  and  confessed  itself  unable  to  find  the  real,  and,  in 
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the  second  Critique,  started  from  a  moral  dictum,  demand- 
ing categorical  realisation  without  being  able  to  show  that 
such  was  possible.  The  third  Critique  professedly  aimed 
at  meeting  this  ^want,  by  filling  the  gap  which  was  left 
in  the  architectui-e  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  of  the  system. 
The  two  main  conceptions  which  were  introduced  for 
this  purpose — though  their  connection  was  never  satis- 
factorily explained — were  the  conception  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  conception  of  final  causes  or  Ends.  To  what 
extent  Kant  was  influenced  by  the  prominent  part  which 
isolated  questions  of  taste  played  in  some  of  his  favourite 
English  authors,  as  well  as  in  Eousseau's  writings,  or  by 
the  recent  introduction  by  Baumgarten  of  aesthetics  as 
a  separate  discipline,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  by  assigning  to  poetry  and  art, 
to  beauty  and  the  beautiful,  a  prominent  function  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  he  fell  in 
with  a  current  of  ideas  which  was  running  very  strong 
in  the  minds  and  works  of  the  foremost  German  writers 
of  his  age. 

Before  Kant's  *  Theory  of  the  Beautiful '  was  published,  lo. 
and  before  it  became  generally  known,  Schiller  had 
already  speculated  independently  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  subsequently  largely  owing  to  Schiller's  appre- 
ciation and  partial  assimilation  of  Kant's  views  that  the 
latter  were  extensively  studied.  In  this  respect  he  did 
for  Kant's  sesthetical  what  Eeinhold  had  done,  ten  years 
earlier,  for  his  intellectual  and  practical  philosophy.  In 
addition  to  this,  Schiller  was  probably  the  first  genuine 
and  great  artist  who  felt  the  necessity  of  accompanying 
his  poetical  creations  by  theoretical  reflections  on  the 
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source,  the  aims  and  value  of  art  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
Beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  With  him  higher  criticism 
applied  to  the  region  of  art,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
creation.  If  we  except  Plato,  who  may  perhaps  claim  a 
place  among  creative  artists,  what  the  latter  had  done, 
up  to  the  time  of  Schiller,  to  establish  or  perfect  a 
theory  of  their  own  activity,  consisted  in  the  discussion 
of  isolated  questions  of  taste  and  technique,  such  as  we 
find  in  Horace's  "  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,"  and  in  its  many 
modem  imitations,  in  Lioiiardo  da  Vinci's  or  in  Hogarth's 
fanciful  treatise  on  the  line  of  beauty.  Schiller,  in  fact, 
went  the  length  of  promising  a  complete  philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful,  which,  however,  was  never  written.  But  what 
he  started — viz.,  the  discussion  of  art  by  the  artist  him- 
self— was  followed,  or  independently  taken  up,  by  many 
of  the  poets  and  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among 
whom  we  find  such  names  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
and  later  on  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  in  England, 
and  in  Germany  Kobert  Schumann  and  Richard  Wagner 


in  music.^ 


'  With  aD  increasing  philosophi- 
cal interest  in  Art  and  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  artist,  there  has 
arisen  an  historical  interest,  not 
(inly  in  Art  itself  but  latterly  also 
in  the  theories  of  Art;  and  thus 
we  find,  within  the  last  fifty  yeai-s, 
attempts  tna<le  to  write  the 
histor\'  of  -.listhetic.     As  in  other 


larger  treatises  came,  curiously 
enough,  from  that  school  of  phil- 
osophy in  Germany  in  which  the 
problem  of  the  Beautiful  was  really 
most  meagrely  treated,  out  of  the 
school  of  Leibniz  and  Herbart. 
Robert  Zimmermann  (1824-1898), 
Professor  in  Prague  and  Vienna, 
published  in  1858  his  History  of 
subjects,  so  also  in  this,  German  |  *  .Esthetic  as  a  Philosophical 
erudition  has  furni^he<l  the   more   ,  Science.'      It  is  written  from  the 


elaborate   works,  Vmt  this  countrj-   I  Herbartian  jKunt  of  view,  wsthetic 


and  Italy  have  followed  with  im- 
ptrtant  and  original  contributions, 
whilst  in  France  the  sociological 
aspect  and  value  of  Art  has  been 
diiicui^sed  by  thinkers  of  very  dif- 
ferent schools.     The  earliest  of  the 


being  considered  as  a  Formwissin- 
Bchafi.  It  was  followed  in  1871  by 
the  History  of  '^Esthetic  as  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  and  of 
Art,'  by  Max  SchaMer  (1S19-1903). 
As  the  founder  and  editor  for  a  long 
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The  main  point  on  which  Schiller  agreed  with  Kant, 
even  before  he  knew  much  of  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
was  this,  that  the  region  of  the  Beautiful  stood  in  definite 
relations  to  that  of  knowledge  (the  True)  and  that  of 
practice  (the  Good),  that  among  human  interests  poetry 
and  art  occupied  a  definite  place.  At  the  same  time 
he  agreed  with  Kant  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  three  ideals,  and  opposed  the  attempt  to  confuse 
them  or  absorb  one  of  them  in  the  others.     As  he  was. 


period  of  some  of  the  foremost  Art 
Magazines  in  Germany,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, not  unjustly  claiming 
some  freedom  from  academic  ped- 
antry and  more  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  artistic  creations  and 
interests,  he  nevertheless  attaches 
himself  to  the  definite  philosophical 
tradition  which  centred  in  Hegel 
and  was  handed  down  through  two 
of  the  most  original  and  productive 
of  Hegel's  disciples :  Karl  Rosen- 
kranz  (1805-1879)  and  Fr.  Theod. 
Vischer  (1807-1887).  Shortly  before 
Schasler's  Work  there  appeared  in 
the  Munich  Collection  of  the  His- 
tories of  Sciences  in  Germany  a  very 
original  work  on  the  *  History  of 
German  ^Esthetics,'  by  Hermann 
Lotze.  This  work  is  highly  sub- 
jective, and  has  accordingly  been 
very  differently  judged  both  as  to 
its  criticisms  and  its  style,  which 
have  been  blamed  as  deficient  in 
decision,  definiteness,  and  simplic- 
ity ;  thus,  (.g. ,  by  Schasler,  by  E. 
von  Hartmann  (to  whom  we  owe  a 
critical  *  Account  of  German  JSs- 
thetics  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, ' 
1886),  and  by  a  writer  of  a  very 
different  order,  Henri  Fr.  Amiel 
(1821-1881),  who,  in  his  'Journal 
In  time '  (ed.  E.  Scherer,  4  ed.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  26),  confessed  himself  attracted 
in  the  beginning  but  wearied  by  a 
further  perusal  of  the  book,  coming 


to  the  conclusion  that  "les  Alle- 
mands  entassent  les  fagots  du 
bdcher,  les  Fran9ais  apportent  les 
dtincelles."  Nevertheless,  Lotze's 
work  is  well  worth  studying  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  acsthetical 
teaching,  which  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  his  system,  as  notably 
also  for  its  lucid  exposition  of  the 
sesthetical  doctrine  of  Chr.  Herm. 
Weisse  (1801-1866),  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  forms  a  link  between 
Hegel  and  Lotze  himself.  As  such 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  merited 
attention  by  the  only  foremost 
thinker  of  this  countiy  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  a  profound 
study  of  the  History  of  ^Es- 
thetics, Professor  Bernard  Bosan- 
quet,  to  whose  original  work 
on  this  subject  (2nd  ed.,  1904)  I 
am  much  indebted.  Quite  recently 
we  have  a  spirited  and  original 
treatment  of  the  subject,  also  in  the 
light  of  a  special  theory,  by  the 
eminent  Italian  thinker,  Signor 
Benedetto  Croce.  As  standing  im- 
partially outside  of  the  literature  of 
the  three  nations  who  have  so  far 
devoted  themselves  to  this  subject, 
his  work  is  especially  fresh  and  in- 
teresting. I  shall  quote  from  the 
French  translation  of  the  2nd  ed. 
by  Henry  Bigot  (1904)  with  the 
title  '  Esth^tique  comme  science  de 
Texpression  et  linguistique  g^n- 
^rale. ' 
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however,  more  of  an  artist  than  of  an  abstract  thinker,  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  Art  became  magnified  in 
his  mind  so  as  to  signify  the  special  mission  which  Art  had 
to  fulfil  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  culture.  Schiller's 
speculations  can  be  divided  into  two  periods,  as  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Kuno  Fischer.^  It  is  incorrect  to 
look  upon  Schiller  merely  as  a  disciple  of  Kant.  His 
speculations  started  much  earlier  than  the  appearance  of 
Kant's  principal  work  on  ^Esthetics,  which  he  did  not 
study  till  he  had  laid  down  his  own  ideas,  not  only  in 
prose  writings  and  in  his  correspondence  with  Korner, 
but  likewise  in  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  original 
poems,  *  Die  Kiinstler'  (1789).  On  this  inspired  poem 
he  spent  much  time,  discussing  it  with  friends  and  other 
prominent  writers,  such  as  Korner,  Wieland,  and  Moritz. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  period  which  preceded  his  personal 
association  with  Goethe  and  his  acquaintance  with  Kant's 
theory.  In  it  he  puts  into  a  final  form  his  earlier  pre- 
Kantian  conception  of  the  place  which  beauty  and  art 
occupy  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture.^     Two  points 


1  Inhia'SchiUer-Schrif  ten' (1892). 
The  second  Beries  deals  specially 
with  Schiller  as  a  philosopher,  and 
divides  the  subject  into  two  periods: 
the  earlier  pre- Kantian  period,  fall- 
ing into  the  third  decade  of  Schiller's 
life  (1779-1789);  the  second  com- 
])rising  Schiller's  career  as  an  aca- 
demic teacher  (1789-1796). 

^  Schiller's  speculations  in  this  his 


Leibnizian  idea  of  a  universal  har- 
mony and  of  the  world  of  monads, 
each  of  which  reflect€<l  the  whole 
with  more  or  less  distinctness.  It 
has  been  remarked  (e.g.f  by  Lotze, 
in  his  *  Qeschichte  der  Aesthetik,' 
p.  9  9qq.)  that  Leibniz'  system 
contained  important  suggestions 
which  might  have  been  developed 
in  the  interest  of  a  philosophy  of 


first  period  8too<l  under  the  influ-  '  the  Beautiful,  but  that  this  escape<l 

ence  of  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and  some  i  his  immediate   followers,    such    an 

of    the    English   writers,   such   as  i  Baumgarten,    Moses   Mendelssohn, 

Shaftesbury  and  Ferguson.      They  and    others.      Nevertheless,     such 

centred  in  what  he  termed  his  A'urwi-  ;  poetical  minds  as  Herder,  Schiller, 


idee  (art-idea).  This  included  the 
Spinozistic  conception  that  the 
whole  of  creation  is  divine  and  the 


Goethe,  and  Schelling  always  felt 
themselves  attracted  by  Leibniz' 
ideas,  though  not  by  the  manner  in 
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•of    ***™*!^    'of    HcBider,i   and    «tf 

iiii^jIceMcd  %y  ttJhcir  fi^wiB  pocttinS 
aokd  -iffttsfitar  •arcBttBooA.  Bbs  ttikm^fti 
tAernr  vritini^  9hammd  in  wSaahk' 
SuDztiifr  Ksid  aj»Af ovvnw  'OQ  tkt  i*ii%>DCCV*. 
tibcT'  (6(QftI!  (Duow  nBaBcdtafed^jr  vidb 
iVh^xmm  agttBrtac  profttonfc.  and  cknr 

4o*  SBFGi(t  Zfft    ibc  lOB^lttll  4lf  a  CMOipiC- 

vif  tibe   BeiotafnH   in   Bft»  fCDenil- 

B 
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regE*>Ei  "cf  the  seasarions  alone  nor  that  of  the  intellect 
M^rme  Aiforied  anr  room  for  the  iesthetie  facultv — Le.,  for 
itf^  jippfiBciation  or  creation  of  the  BeautifoL  He  had 
ibrLrwTi  <mi  the  idea — though  he  had  not  maintained 
iht  tfxi«a«>ee — of  an  intuitive  intellect  as  opposed  to 
ifljfr  &sc:ursTe  inl<elleet  with  which  human  beings  were 
«Ljidc!wr*jd.    Tim  idea  was  taken  up  by  some  of  his  followers 


jtx.  T^m  asrSBZLlT  sutod  u  ii  task 
tiEdturfr  liiie  smiiS  of  ScMQer  ctcid 
iggiart  lie  'imoBBUt  MtquKoaied  vith 
"Ejoxt*  unpiukl  vmsimieail.  His 
kxitiwiiicicc:  Ukd  iifipreiea«2icB  of 
SaiitV  vziiiiiiof  liftd  beeo  ausdunbd 
■XV  -fiwu  -fiTMutifr  -vintii  Kasit  h»d 
wnsutii  ill  uiie  ^Berlixt  M a(Dil:i}j "  on 
*  -fiitt  prtitiknii    uf  iLe  coigixi  azxi 

iiimiaiXi  nwtr*"  n7fe4-17**6i.  Tbeee 
laid  JmpnmRtd  Ims  nnxii.  aikd  ooo- 
TJiitiftd  hmi,  m>  Lc;  irrut<e  to  ILdrDer 
•jiSHsi  Aiirufit  17S7^  libki  be  voold 
iie  uUiifiFffd  to  ^'rB»d  said  petriApt 
xi'  sLudj  *'  £juii.  Tbe  nortJtr  iu 
£jaitV  TsrassmaaA  sket  be  clAlad  to 
uuuBiBt  JL  1!be  AiCiismpi  lio  £xkd  is 
-ciie  hunuai  mind  iLe  txKt  ^iKistaciD 
-viiiuii  -Lite  wammtiviSL,  peroeptaoii,  imd 
rffutupixtiiui)  uf  i;be  BtiKUtnfiz]  oot^- 
poed  afc  (sampainsd  iritli  i^  pnrelj 
2Xii«rbctiuu  iwsuhjsst  uzi  ii«e  cme 
aide  Hud  i<i«e  mumJ  uu  ibe  oiber. 
It  VHE  ixidwid  b  pfTcbulr^dJ  prob- 
Icaoa,  but  ime  ociuoerrad  uzkder  tbe 
rw»T  of  tbe  oldtsr  ffccnltr-ptrcbo- 
logj.  Tbe  f  ullcnriug  extj-iftcl  taiLCD 
from  SobiMikr'f  HiBtarr  referred  to 
abu^e  -p.  471  #9^. ; -will,  I  "^^'^T^t-  pre 
JUT  readen  tbe  c^ieweKt  ajid  zooit 
caDdae  sLaaement  ao  far  ac  it  is- 
vesreeis  ue  izi  ihin  chii|(t«r.  ^'Kmit'E 
pbilciHiij^  lulie  izitfO  tbe  tiro  diri- 
moDs  of  tibe  tbeoreticiy  and  jumcbicaJ 
pldloBopliT — Lc.  into  tbe  dcictriz^e 
uf  t^  aubjectmtnr  of  kDowledjEe 
acd  tbe  ductriae  of  libertj:  tbe 
f urmer  it  treated  in  tbe  '  CHtacfoe 
uf  Pure  Beaaun,'  tbe  la.tter  in  tbe 


I 


'  Cxitiqiie  of  Practical  Reason.'  Tbe 
former,  sobjectiTe  knowledge,  forma 
the  regioii  oi  understanding,  its  aim 
being  Trntli ;  tbe  latter,  the  sub- 
jectiTe  win,  with  its  aim  in  the 
Good,  is  the  prorince  of  reason. 
Kant  is  tbe  first  who  distinguished 
two,  understanding  and 
aa  aeparate  Acuities,  a 
distiDctioo  which  has  since,  at 
least  in  thia  sense,  been  superseded. 
Betaeeu  these  two  opposed  facul- 
ties Kant  interposes  a  third,  the 
facaltj  of  Jud^ooent,  in  this  wise 
that  00  tbe  one  side  it  participates 
in  both,  and  on  the  other  differs 
from  them.  It  has  in  common 
with  tbe  understanding  judgment ; 
with  tbe  facoltT  of  desire,  pleasure 
and  displeaaure ;  but  in  order  not 
tio  identify  them,  Kant  adds  that 
its  jndgxnect  is  without  conoep- 
taons,  for  with  these  tbe  understand- 
ing alone  is  occufHed,  and  it« 
pleasure  is  without  interest,  for 
tbie  belongs  only  to  the  faculty  of 
desire.  Whilst  understanding  is 
directed  towards  the  True,  and  will- 
ing towards  tbe  Good,  tbe  faculty  of 
judgment  is  directed  to  tbe  Beauti- 
ful, for  this  implies,  on  tbe  one 
side,  a  judgment,  viz.,  that  of 
approTal,  but  without  a  notion  of 
tbe  essence  of  the  thing  ;  and  pro- 
dnoes.  on  tbe  other  side,  satis- 
factico,  l<ut  withcoit  a  practical 
iziterKt  in  it.  This  rec(^:nition 
of  tbe  Beautiful  without  definite 
coDceptioni  is  what  we  call  Taste.'' 
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in  the  conception  of  an  intellectual  intuition,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  played  a  great  part  in  their  writings.  About 
the  time  when  Schiller  became  acquainted  with  Kantian 
aesthetics  a  great  change  had  come  over  his  own  ideas, 
and  this  change  was  helped  on  by  the  study  of  Kant*s 
works.  When  Schiller  wrote  his  earlier  treatises  and 
the  great  poem  *  The  Artists,'  he  was  living  under  the 
impression  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  humanity ; 
it  was  the  short  period  of  repose  which  in  Germany 
succeeded  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  preceded 
the  wars  of  the  Eevolution.  In  art,  literature,  and 
poetry  a  new  life  had  started.  It  was  of  home  growth, 
but  was  nourished  by  influences  which  came  from  far 
and  near,  from  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  ;  it  had 
in  the  eyes  of  its  leaders  a  cosmopolitan,  a  humanitarian 
character.  Under  this  impression  Schiller  had  begun  12. 
his  poem  with  a  glorification  of  the  age  which,  as  it  ReToiation. 
seemed  to  him,  had,  through  art  and  poetry,  risen  to 
a  singular  height  of  calm  dignity  and  repose,  opening 
illimitable  vistas  into  the  higher  regions  of  culture.  This 
impression  was  for  a  short  time  heightened  by  the  great 
promise  which  the  first  stages  and  events  of  the  French 
Eevolution  held  out  to  the  hopes  of  many  thoughtful 
observers.  But  subsequent  events  soon  changed  the 
whole  aspect.  "  Since  his  *  Klinstler '  four  years  had 
passed,  a  great  volume  of  stirring  world  -  events  had 
happened,  and  his  view  of  the  height  of  civilised 
humanity  had  been  radically  changed.  Within  a  short 
time  he  had  witnessed  the  outburst  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  its  destructive  storms,  the  fall  of  Eoyalism, 
the    horrors    of    September,  the  foundation  of  the  Ee- 
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public,  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  Wctorious  begin- 
nings of  the  Revolutionary  wars.  The  new  Republic 
had  given  him  the  right  of  citizenship;  the  document 
(which  reached  him  only  after  years)  was  dated  August 
1792,  was  signed  by  Dan  ton  and  forwarded  by  Roland. 
.  .  .  Under  the  impression  of  murderous  terrorism, 
overcome  by  horror  and  pity,  he  retracted  the  high 
opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  humanities  of 
the  age.  The  present  generation  is  not  ripe  for  ci\41, 
as  it  is  wanting  in  human,  freedom.  .  .  .  He  had 
thought  that  art  had  furthered  the  noble  work  of  human 
education,  the  fruit  of  which  was  human  culture  and 
liberty ;  he  had  now  become  convinced  that  this  work 
had  not  been  done  in  the  present  time — it  had  rather  to 
be  held  in  view,  to  be  begun.  The  lesthetical  education 
of  man,  which  in  his  poem  he  had  praised  as  the  work 
of  bygone  times,  rose  l^efore  him  as  the  task  of  the 
future."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  conviction  must  have  dawned 
upon  Schiller  as  it  dawned  upon  many  others,  that 
what  was  nee<ied  was  not  m  much  an  oesthetical  as 
an  ethical  revival :  strict  discipline  and  order,  the 
a^-knowlefi^/meiit  of  duty,  reverence  for  the  sacredness 
aiid  inviolability  of  a  supreme  moral  law.  This  was 
the  U'jU:  lioAt  Kant  liad  already  struck  in  the  second 
of  LLi  thie^r  ^riti'iJieft.  He  had  there  proclaimed,  in  all 
r^-y:i  iiiid  a'vyve  all  ^/^mpromise,  his  *  Categorical  Im- 
ii»ri-c::v«r/  W.Leri  .Schiller,  after  an  alisence  of  several 
vfcc!?  ifTvr!-*rr:.  Vj  Je^A.  K#r  met  there  the  second  great 
dij&c:],'lt    \i    Ki^L*!t   itVjj^j[Aiy — Fiohte,   who  had   suc- 

>«/  Z»_.  F^:Ufrr,  lor.  rU.,  p.  2&1  J77. 
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ceeded  Keinhold.  If  Eeinhold  had  been  the  chief 
exponent  of  Kant's  intellectualism,  Fichte  became  the 
still  greater  exponent  of  his  moral  system.  He  was 
fully  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  following  up  Kant's 
work  in  that  direction.  He  preached  the  autonomy  of 
the  human  will,  self-restrained  liberty,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  order  and  the  only  guarantee  for  its  main- 
tenance. This  elevated  idea  of  human  freedom,  opposed  is. 
alike  to  slavery  and  to  libertinism  of  every  kind,  was  an  aMimiiation 

•^  •^  '  of  Kantian 

ideal  not  unknown  to  Schiller,  but  it  was  expressed  by  Ethict. 
Kant  and  Fichte  in  the  most  captivating  terms.      It 
takes  from  now  a  leading  part  in  Schiller's  speculations 
regarding  the  Beautiful. 

At  the  same  time  all  this  indicated  a  split  in  the       14. 
humanistic  movement  which  had  centred  in  Weimar,  and  humani»tic 

movement. 

of  which,  by  tacit  consent,  Goethe's  person  and  Muse 
formed  the  brilliant  focus.  A  discord  had  arisen  which 
may  be  defined  by  the  divergence  of  the  lesthetical  and 
the  ethical  idealists.  The  latter,  whose  leader  for  a  short 
time  was  Fichte,  saw  before  them  definite  practical  tasks 
which  had  to  be  clearly  set  before  the  age  and  nation 
and  pushed  forward  with  vigour  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
serenity  of  the  poetical  and  artistic  atmosphere  had 
become  disturbed ;  those  who  wished  to  maintain  it  bad 
to  retire  more  or  less  from  active  life  into  what  Plato 
termed  the  world  of  ideas,  into  the  recesses  of  their 
own  artistic  consciousness,  into  the  region  of  self- 
culture,  of  poetry  and  artistic  creation.  Schiller  pro- 
claimed this  in  the  last  of  his  philosophical  poems:  it 
was  termed  *  Ideal  and  Life,'  and  was  published  in  1795. 
Its  theme  is  a^thetical  freedom,  to  be  gained  by  rising, 


i 


ttawiiQiii. 
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uhroo^  the  help  of  art  and  fcieauty.  out  of  the  evils  and 

IircitatiorLS  of  life  into  the  sphere  of  the  IdeaL     WTiat 

Schiller  proelatmM  Gt'je:he  actually  carried  out.    Through 

hi*  L>ng   life  he   strove   to   attain  to  what   he   termed 

irmer  freeiic'm.     From  this  hard-won  height  he  contem- 

fl^z^d   what   was   going  on   around   him,  elaborated    a 

ier^Tie  4nd  tiignLne*!  philocophy  of  life  which  he  did  not 

zesi^:hr  b^t  of  which  he  eave  lasting  testimonv  in  the 

ftrfliifADi:  prc-iactions  of  his  poetic  genius.     He  crowned 

ti*  Iffe  aad  Lis  work  with  the  unique  tragedy  of  *  Faust/ 

isi  wLkh  the  highest  problems  of  life  are  treated  in  a 

iiAr^rjgg   coesisten:   with  the  deepest   interests  of  nine- 

la^niit;  o?a:crT  thought,  assimilating  the  valuable  ideas 

-fd    Li*  Age.   forecasting   in   a   prophetic    manner   many 

•6eTe>4?)2est5  which  to  others  revealed  themselves  only 

■^•^izjkllj  d -ring  the  long  course  of  the  century,  placing 

^iyr  old  I'T'-'JeiL*  in  a  new  light  and  hinting  at  new  wavs 

tjj  iJj^ir  possible  svlution.     Only  now,  when  reviewing, 

fif^TiK  ibe  lapse  of  a  centiny,  the  position  which  Goethe 

To'.i  ■!:p  i:  :Le  time,  can  we  appreciate  the  great  gain 

wii?i  iiol  only  German  literature,  German  art,  and  the 

G*mAii  itaiioa-  bet  iLe  whole  of  the  civilised  world  has 

i»3apwi  iLio'ssL  the  self-reliance  and  self-restraint  with 

wLii-i)  G:«e:Le.  in  ttc^se  years  of  strife,  tumult,  and  un- 

«Tti*fiLeLT-  retired  into  wLai  appeared  to  many  a  spheie 

of  epivT:i*3an  &uraiy  or  of  egoistic  repose.     He  felt  that 

MjIt  };t  v>  doiii;?  <y/uld  he  fulfil  the  mission  in  which  he 

belkn'*ji  and  brin^  o:3t  ii.e  trith  that  was  in  him.     He 

w</r)Lhi  it  the  definiiioii  of  problem?  which  exist  at  all 

tiiuess  aiid  everj'wLerer.  and  are  not  confined  to  a  special 

«ge  or  a  liiiiiv&d  fiodety. 
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To  show  all  this  more  fully  is  not  my  object  at  present, 
as  Goethe's  activity  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  poetical  and 
subjective  rather  than  to  that  of  philosophical  thought. 
An  adequate  appreciation  of  his  surpassing  greatness  and 
influence  would  properly  belong  to  a  dififerent  section  of 
this  history.  In  the  region  of  philosophical  thought  his 
presence,  nevertheless,  made  itself  continually  felt,  though 
from  outside  or  from  depths  which  lie  hidden  below  those 
speculations  which  found  expression  in  the  actual  litera- 
ture or  the  academic  teaching  of  the  age. 

It  is,  however,  important  for  our  present  purpose  to 
note  how  the  ethical  idealism  moved  away  from  its  birth- 
place at  Jena  and  Weimar  into  a  larger  sphere  of  action, 
and  became  ultimately  centred  in  Berlin  and  the  Prussian 
State,  whence  emanated,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia's 
greatest  minister.  Stein,  the  anti-Napoleonic  revolution  of 
Europe,  followed  by  the  wars  of  Liberation,  and  later  on 
by  the  age  of  Eestoration  and  Beaction.  Philosophical 
thought  through  this  migration  did  not  escape  the  temp- 
tation of  allying  itself  in  later  years  with  the  aims  and 
doctrines  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  parties,  a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  work  for  its  true  interests,  but 
contributed  much  to  pull  it  down  from  the  high  level 
which  it  had  occupied  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century. 

Through  the  severance  which  thus  took  place  between       w. 
the  literary  and  artistic  work  of  the  nation  on  the  one  of  art  and 

literature 

side  and  the  practical  work  on  the  other,  the  former  was  '^^ . 

*  practice. 

left  free  to  follow  its  own  independent  course.  This  had 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Among  the 
former    must  be  reckoned    the    unhindered  pursuit  of 
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philosophical,  scientific,  and  poetical  labours  for  their 
own  sake;  among  the  latter,  the  fact  that  German 
literature  and  German  philosophy  became  gradually 
estranged  from  the  practical  interests  of  life,  and  moved 
in  a  region  by  themselves:  from  being  imaginative 
they  gradually  became  fantastic.  What  in  Goethe  were 
only  passing  phases  of  his  poetical  development  which 
mutually  supplemented  each  other  and  contributed  to  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  whole  of  his  matured  thought, 
were  singly  taken  up  and  exaggerated  by  a  school 
of  poets  and  artists  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Bomantic.  It  was  a  movement  which  was  sometimes 
opposed  to  the  classical  and  sometimes  to  other  interests 
nearer  at  hand:  thus  arose  Mediaevalism,  a  return 
to  Boman  Catholicism,  a  love  for  the  remote  and  the 
unreal.  In  all  these  endeavours  we  think  we  can  trace 
at  least  one  common  and  prominent  feature,  namely, 
the  desire  better  to  imderstand  and  to  cultivate  the 
world  of  the  Beautiful,  to  appreciate  it  wherever  it  could 
be  foimd,  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  living  and 
17.       active  principle.     This  movement  found  its  philosophical 

Schelling  .  r  r 

^he^ot*'  ®^P^^si^^  ^^  ^1^®  writings  and  academic  teaching  of 
Sm^***  Schelling,  who  has  been  appropriately  termed  the 
philosopher  of  romanticism.  As  romanticism  itself  was 
characterised  by  no  definite  and  fixed  aim,  but  by  a 
variety  of  interests,  so  also  did  Schelling's  speculation 
pass  through  a  succession  of  different  phases,  marking 
rather  a  great  aspiration  than  a  lasting  and  valuable 
achievement.  It  is,  however,  Schelling's  undoubted 
merit  to  have  done  more  thoroughly  what  Schiller 
had  attempted  before  him,  namely,  to  have  conceived  of 
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the  beautiful,  not  as  a  casual  and  fanciful  attribute  of 
certain  things  or  mental  states  but  as  an  independent 
revelation  of  the  essence  of  reality,  of  the  truly  Eeal. 
"  It  was  of  high  value  to  look  upon  beauty,  not  as 
a  stranger  in  the  world,  not  as  a  casual  aspect  afforded 
by  some  phenomena  under  accidental  conditions,  but  as 
the  fortunate  revelation  of  that  principle  which  per- 
meates all  reality  with  its  living  activity;  it  was  of 
value  that  this  idealism  put  an  end  to  merely  psycho- 
logical theories  which  reduced  the  beautiful  to  a 
convenient  coincidence  of  external  impressions  with 
our  subjective  habits  of  thought ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  in  every  object  of  beauty  its  objective  meaning 
in  the  connection  of  a  comprehensive  world -plan;  it 
was  of  value  to  recognise  in  all  those  formal  proper- 
ties of  continuity,  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  and  of  com- 
prehensiveness upon  which  actually  our  aesthetical  feeling 
rests,  the  actual  forms  in  which  the  eternal  ground  of 
everything  has  voluntarily  unfolded  itself;  and,  lastly, 
it  was  of  value  to  look  upon  art  likewise  not  as  an 
accidental  play  of  human  powers  which  might  also  be 
wanting,  but  as  a  necessary  stage  in  that  series  of 
developments  which  form  the  essential  nature  and  life 
of  the  Eternal  and  truly  Eeal."^ 


^  Lotze, 'GescbichtederAesthetik 
in  Deutschland  '  (p.  125  sqq.).  This 
passage  may  serve  as  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  object  before  us  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Beautiful  as  a  problem 
of  philosophical  thought.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  views  de- 
veloped in  ancient  times  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  especially  by  Plotinus, 
as  to  the  place  of  the  Beautiful  and 


of  Art  in  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  the  world  and  of  life,  we  do  not 
find  (with  the  solitary  exceptions, 
perhaps,  of  St  Augustine's  '  Beauty 
of  the  Universe'  and  Tjeibniz's 
*  Pre-established  Harmony,'  neither 
of  which  was  developed  in  the 
interest  of  a  philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful)  the  problem  treated  in 
this  larger  spirit  tiU  we  come  to 
German     philosophy    in    the    ln^t 
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lii  ttiib  passage,  ^aken  from  Lotze's  *  History  of 
JE^beiicb  in  Germany/  various  theories  are  touched 
upon  which  philoBophers  before  Schelling  had  framed 
regaiding  special  questions  and  problems  in  which  the 
lai-ger  comprehensive  problem  of  the  Beautiful  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  them.  These  theories  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes.     Notably  to  the  earlier  English  philo- 


third   of  the  eighteenth  oentTirr,    ; 
and  there  we  find  it  iutruduoed,  u 
stated  in  the  text,  from  two  «ide8 : 
first,  in  the  interest  of  an  aspiring   | 
conception   of   the  task  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  connect-    ' 
ing    link    between  the   two  great   | 
divisions  of  Kants  doctrine.    The»e   | 
two  interests  met  for  the  first  time   | 
with  full   appreciation  in  Schiller,    i 
and  his  infiuenoe  in  this  sense  can- 
not be  overestimated.     The  direc- 
tion which,  through  this  combina- 
tion, was    given    to    philobophical 
thought,  and  which  helped  materi- 
ally to  raise  it  to  a  level  which  it 
had  not  occupied  since  the  time 
of  Plato,  i*  very  largely  owing  to 
him.  and  this  has  been  recognised 
from  very    different    sides  in   the 
historical    treatment  of  JBsthetics 
and   Philosophy    by   Hegel,    Kuno 
Fischer,   Lotze,    and   Schasler,    al- 
though his  dependence  on  Kant  has 
sometimes     been      overestimated. 
'•  Full   of  the   warmest    reverence 
for  Kaut,  subjecting  the  mobility 
of  hi(i  poetic  mind  to  Kant's  scrvere 
training,  he  tried  to  reconcile  the 
rich  intuitions  of  an  artistic  con- 
sciouttuess  with    the    ever  -  present 
maxima  of  his  master,"  embodying 
his   reflef'tious   ''  in    that    brilliant 
series    of    testhetical    dissertations 
which  f orm^  for  all  time,  one  of  the   I 
finest  oruanientB  of  our  [German]   | 
national  literature  *'  'ly/tae,  loc.  cU», 
p.  }?7  ,     In  couse<4ueuce  of  this  the   . 
problem     of     the    Beautiful    has,    ■ 
first    in    Uermany,    and    later   in 


France,  England,  and  Italy,  become 
of  importance  in  philosophical 
thought  :  aesthetics  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  new  chapter.  It  is 
cMily  with  this  that  we  have  to  do 
at  present.  The  large  volume  of 
art -criticism  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  masterpieces  in  poetry, 
art,  and  composition  in  its  various 
branches,  and  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  standards,  rules,  and  canons  of 
taste  do  not  enter  into  the  history 
of  philosophical  thought,  although 
treatises  of  {esthetics  very  fre- 
quently intermix  what  we  may 
term  the  rational  and  the  em- 
pirical treatment.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  problem  of  Knowledge  we 
did  not  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
details  of  logickl  doctrine,  and  shall 
not  hereafter,  when  treating  of  the 
ethical  problem,  deal  with  the  detail 
of  systems  of  morality,  so  we  are 
not  now  interested  in  the  detail  of 
sesthetical  theories  dealing  with 
different  arts  in  their  historical 
development.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  best  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects have  got  their  inspiration 
from  a  very  different  quarter — 
viz.,  from  the  source  of  purely 
iudiridual  thought  —  shows  that 
{esthetics,  as  well  as  science,  logic, 
ethics,  and  theology,  \a  a  separate 
body  of  doctrine,  has  its  root 
and  origin,  not  so  much  in  philo- 
sfjphical  reflection  as  in  the  needs 
of  i^ractice  or  in  the  more  hidden 
recesses  of  the  human  soul. 
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sophers  to  whom  I  referred  above,  such  as  Shaftesbury       is. 

Shaftesbary 

and    Hutcheson,    two    questions    presented    themselves,  and 

^  '^  Hutcheson. 

First,  the  question  as  to  the  origin,  in  the  human 
soul,  of  the  distinction  which  we  make  between  the 
Beautiful  and  its  opposite;  and,  secondly,  the  further 
question :  What  distinguishes  beautiful  things  from  their 
opposite  ?  The  former  was  a  psychological,  the  latter 
a  metaphysical,  question.  This  distinction,  which  deals 
with  the  psychological  origin  of  the  sensations  of  beauty 
on  the  one  side  and  with  the  definition  of  beauty  on 
the  other — the  subjective  and  the  objective  aspect  of 
beauty, — runs  parallel  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
ethical  problem  which  also  divided  itself  into  the  two 
questions:  How  does  the  moral  judgment  arise  in  the 
human  soul  ?  and,  What  is  the  criterion  of  goodness  ? 
In  the  two  cases  we  may  say  that  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  questions  as  to  the  moral  or  sesthetical 
sense  possessed  by  human  beings  and  the  question  as  to 
the  criterion  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  .  The  two 
discussions,  that  referring  to  the  beautiful  or  matters  of 
taste  and  that  referring  to  the  good  or  matters  of  duty 
and  obligation,  were  frequently  mixed  up,  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  morally  and  the  resthetically  beauti- 
ful being  overlooked  or  wellnigh  extinguished.  This 
led  to  a  kind  of  sestheticism  in  morals  and  to  moralising 
in  matters  of  taste,  which  did  much  havoc,  especially 
among  many  of  the  Grerman  writers  of  the  'Aufklarung.* 
It  was  one  of  Kant's  merits  to  have  put  an  end  to 
this  sensualism  and  sestheticism  in  morals,  and  to  have 
emphasised  again  the  stem  sense  of  duty  not  only  as 
the   foundation   of  morality  but  also  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  problem  in  all  philosophy.  To  the  oonception 
19.  of  the  good  and  of  moral  obligation,  which  constitute  the 
theory  of  supremc  interest  of  life,  he  opposed  that  which  pleases 
tensted  us  without  anv  ulterior  or  personal  interest.  The  beauti- 
ful,  according  to  him,  is  an  object  and  source  of  disin- 
terested pleasure.  By  this  view,  however,  he  suppressed 
an  aspect  of  the  question  which  was  taken  up  by  later 
thinkers,  and  is  now  familiar  to  us — the  aspect  accord- 
ing to  which  both  the  beautiful  and  the  good  have  their 
origin  psychologically  in  the  idea  of  value  or  worth 
which  we  attach  to  things  or  actions,  and  which  points 
to  the  existence  of  certain  standards  possessed  by  the 
human  mind.  According  to  these  we  judge  external 
things  and  human  actions,  and  assign  to  them  a  certain 
value.  The  diflference  between  the  aesthetical  and  the 
ethical  value  is  this,  that  the  latter  always  implies  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  obligation. 

A  second  series  of  discussions,  to  which  Lotze  refers, 
turned  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  beautiful.  For 
instance,  how  is  the  beautiful  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  merely  pleasant  and  agreeable  ?  to  what  extent 
and  why  does  utility  please  ?  These  discussions  led  to 
what  has  been  termed  Utilitarianism  and  Euda^monism 
in  iTisthetics  and  in  questions  of  art.  One  of  the  favourite 
points  of  discussion  was  that  regarding  the  difiference 
so.  between  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful.  On  this  subject 
fniandthe"  Edmuud  Burkc  had  published,  in  1756,  his  celebrated 

SaWme. 

'  Essay.'  It  was  translated  and  much  read  in  Germany, 
and  became  suggestive  to  Kant,  as  well  as  independently 
to  Schiller,  who  both  framed  theories  based  upon  this 
distinction. 
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A  further  very  important  view  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  beautiful  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  is  its  supposed  casual  and  accidental  nature. 
When  Kant  found  himself  unable  to  establish  a  clear 
connection  between  the  intelligible  and  the  phenomenal 
worlds,  either  in  his  intellectual  or  in  his  practical 
philosophy,  the  fact  did  not  escape  him  that,  in 
single  though  isolated  instances  both  in  nature  and  in 
human  life,  the  distance  by  which  substance  and  form 
were  usually  kept  apart  appeared  to  be  annulled ;  the 
form  appearing  expressive  of  definite  meaning,  and  the 
substance  or  content  revealing  itself  almost  perfectly 
in  its  formal  representation ;  both  form  and  substance, 
in  fact,  appearing  completely  adequate  and  mutually 
exhaustive.  Such  instances,  which  are  rare  and  isolated, 
and,  as  it  were,  fortunate  coincidences,  come  to  us  as 
surprises,  as  glimpses  into  the  hidden  harmony  of  things, 
and  fill  us  with  that  peculiar  joy  and  satisfaction  which 
constitute  the  real  nature  of  aesthetical  pleasure.  The 
artist  himself,  who  is  able  to  create  such  instances  and 
afford  this  insight  or  revelation,  does  so  by  the  force 
of  his  genius,  in  an  unexplained  and  unaccountable 
manner  working  within  him.  This  view  led  Schiller, 
in  the  second  period  of  his  aesthetical  speculations,  to 
a  celebrated  theory  which  has,  in  more  recent  times, 
been  independently  revived  in  this  country  by  Herbert 
Spencer. 

This  theory  was  worked  out  in  a  series  of  letters 
which  Schiller  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  and 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  the  periodical  named 
*  The  Hours.'     In  it  Schiller  finds  the  origin  of  art  in 


«i.  Mm  iMMUtM't  nt  Uu\)U\9u^  Ui  "  I'Uy  ';  tm  r^iru^^HvcM  of  luan 
W^^t\.  nn  t  iniii)^  iiut<  of  A  f'-ofriploUi  <lo|H^rHli5m^  on  nature,  and 
ti!4  PxlilhiMit^  i(  Hii|»(imlMin«lanc;o  of  lifo  and  energy  in 
ilin  ftptMloin  of  \%y»  "Tim  animal  playM  whmi  a  Huper- 
nliundnupn  of  lifn  HtiiniilatiiM  it  int<i  action."  Tliin  is 
titn  lowt^nt  hU\)1^  of  {ilay,  which  in  a  liiglicr  ntage 
I^MHituofi  tMvntivo.  Play  rn^iUm  a  world  and  forms  of 
Un  own.  Thin  world  of  itn  own  is  tho  world  of 
Mt^mt^Uuoi^  or  Itoautiftd  apiHMiranno.  This  appearance 
)u;\v  \^  \iM\t^\  hv  imiUition  or  by  froo  action,  but 
uuU^U^^u  Uhh^u^oh  iHHVUtiful  and  nvil  whon  it  rises  to 
\ud<4)M*udo«*^ »  «ud  fi^v  art  ion  Un'onun!  Umutiful  when 
\\  y'y>\\\M\\^  \\\\\\\\\  itKolf  it««  own  ond,  when  it  is  not 
^N^^^x  tho  woAU!^  h\\\  WW  oud  in  ilsolf.  Thus*  lieforo 
^^^v,  \*  v^v  tW  U\o  oxtMviso  of  moral  fi^nnlom  ho  (masses 
t>,^,\^*,^x  \\\^  s\is^  \\t  ;^>5*lhoUoal  fixHHlom;  In^fore  the 
^i^-^^^^.^^i^^oBw  ^^f  V,{t*  ?wlx<  UK  I  ho  child  is  intrvxlucovl 
ro  5J>^  ^jnJh^'X'o  .\f  ^,tHs;om  thrvnigh  pK\v  :  it  loams  to 
wnf^  u;iK  jvxi-ox^  >^;5^,ov.:  *vuslr5^uu  Ivforo  it  advam'os  lo 
a^"  w:f^  *'^  :J>^v,;  foA  A  otonuuo  oud  ^-lud  purix>$o.  The 
i;^,v£rw^;^;r><\;  f^v^;,'.v,;  %.:  v-X^.  wi;h::i  iho  livaii*  of  the 
\\<ii;44;V/.  x^ir^fKxvw  ;>j^  :<»r^xvr**:r:fc::u\;  troe^io:::  o:  Action 

«p5s.i.-^f^     .it**.:    ♦•,>    ?.*».'    ^^.hf»r.»: i/.    :*-iT?;:,::?:a:   lie   n»:;r^ 
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has  become  superfluous.  •  .  .  Schiller  distinguishes 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  mankind:  the 
physical,  the  sesthetical,  and  the  moral.  In  the  first 
stage  we  are  controlled  by  the  force  or  might  of  things, 
and  experience  the  world  as  a '  dark  and  hidden '  fatality  ; 
in  the  second  we  liberate  ourselves  from  this  power ;  in 
the  third  we  control  it." 

As  Kuno  Fischer  has  shown,  Schiller  has  not  solved 
this  contradiction.  With  one  foot  he  stands  within 
the  rigorism  of  Kant's  ethics,  with  the  other  he  stands 
in  the  world  of  the  artist  or  poet,  and  draws  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  soul  in  which  the  highest  moral  law 
is  obeyed,  not  as  the  result  of  a  conflict,  but  as  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  its  own  beautiful  nature.  The 
letters  on  the  "  aesthetical  education  of  mankind  "  were 
succeeded  by  the  essay  on  "  Naive  und  sentimentalische 
Dichtung."  This  is  probably  among  Schiller's  philo- 
sophical essays  the  one  which  possesses  most  permanent 
value.  In  it  he  has  attained  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  modem  art 
and  poetry  in  his  age,  to  which  he  himself  so  largely 
contributed,  and  of  which  his  own  later  works  belong  to 
the  most  brilliant  examples.  To  this  insight  he  had 
risen  through  a  third  influence  which  made  itself  felt 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
namely,  the  influence  not  only  of  Goethe's  works  but  of 
Goethe's  personality.  Schiller's  early  speculations  upon 
art  and  poetry  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  first  period 
of  his  greater  poetical  productions.  He  then  lived 
under  the  influence  of  the  neo-classical  ideal.  When 
this  was  destroyed  or  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  he 
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for  a  short  time  came  under  the  extreme  influence  of 
Kant's  and  Fichte's  philosophy  with  its  ethical  rigorism. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  giving  up  poetry 
for  philosophy,  but  his  poetical  genius  asserted  its 
supremacy  again  and  was  led  to  higher  activity  through 
his  contact  with  Goethe.  With  the  last  of  his  philo- 
sophical essays,  just  mentioned,  and  the  last  of  his 
philosophical  poems,  he  retired  from  the  field  of  specula- 
tion and  entered  into  the  last  and  greatest  phase  of 
his  creative  productivity. 

In  the  course  of  his  various  speculations,  and  through 
his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Korner,  Goethe, 
and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Schiller  had  arrived  at  a 
more  or  less  definite  conception  that  two  new  problems 
presented  themselves  to  the  thinker  on  art :  the  problem 
of  the  beautiful  had  become  much  more  complicated. 
These  two  new  problems  had  likewise  occupied  Gt)ethe*8 
prolonged  thought,  though  his  occupation  with  them 
was    never    methodical    and    continuous.^       They    can 


^  The  question,  )iow  to  deal  with 
Goethe  in  a  history  of  German 
thought,  w  as  important  and  diffi- 
cult as  it  will  be,  how  to  deal  with 
Ruskin  in  a  history  of  more  recent 
thought  on  which  he  has  had  a  very 
marked  and — so  far  as  that  of  the 
Continent  is  concerned — a  growing 
influence.  As  to  Goethe,  historians 
of  aesthetics  have  had  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  him  a  definite  place,  or 
have,  like  Lotze,  von  Hartmann,  and 
B.  Croce,  left  him  out  altogether ; 
and  this  has  also  been  his  fate  in 
most  of  the  German  histories  of 
philosophy.  In  the  plan  of  this 
work  a  discussion  of  his  many- 
sided  inteUectual  activity,  including 
the  thought  revealed  in  his  poeti- 
cal creations,  should  belong  to  the 


third  section.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  noted  here'  that  it  is  probably 
owing  mainly  to  his  influence  that 
Schelling  in  his  speculations  was 
led  away  from  the  direct  line  indi- 
cated by  Kant  and  Fichte  through 
the  philosc^hy  of  nature  and  that 
of  art  into  the  region  of  the 
spiritual  and  mystical,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  various  stages 
described  in  the  second  part  of 
Goethe's  *  Faust.'  Schelling  was, 
though  no  doubt  only  for  a  short 
time,  under  the  influence  of  Schiller, 
yet  he  was  much  more  attracted 
by  Goethe's  love  of  nature  ; 
whereas  Hegel,  though  referring 
to  Goethe,  laid  more  stress  upon 
the  stimulus  which  Schiller  had 
imparted  to  German  speculation  at 
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be  best  understood  by  pointing  to  the  diflference 
between  Art  and  Beauty.  This  diflference  became  em- 
phasised as  soon  as  poets  and  artists  on  the  one  side, 
and  writers  on  art  on  the  other,  took  a  wider  view  than 
had  been  the  custom  both  with  the  artists  and  the 
critics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
when  the  former  evolved  a  style  of  their  own,  and  the 
latter  ceased  to  lay  down  formal  rules.  In  two  direc- 
tions   the  view   was    widened.      It  was   widened    first 


Liuns    tne    view    was    wiueneu.       ib    waa    wiuenea 
through   the  growing  love  of  nature,  through   the 


re- 


the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  the  English  mind  a  very  spirited 
and  interesting  but  somewhat 
superficial  picture  of  Goethe  was 
drawn  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  this 
defect  was  not  removed  even  by 
Carlyle's  sympathetic  Elasays,  and 
still  less  by  the  oft-quoted  passage 
from  Matthew  Arnold  (*  Memorial 
Verses,'  1850),  where  he  said — 

"  The  end  is  everywhere, 
Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there  1 " 

The  latter  marks  only  a  passing 
phase  in  Goethe's  as  well  as  in 
Schiller's  thought,  which  is  readily 
explained  by  the  hopeless  conditions 
which  surrounded  them,  following 
on  the  track  of  revolution  and  war. 
Out  of  this  Goethe  had,  for  a  time, 
withdrawn  into  the  serene  atmo- 
sphere  of  classicism  in  art  and 
poetry ;  but  the  classical  ideal  could 
not,  in  the  long-run,  satisfy  his 
nature,  and  after  giving  living  tes- 
timony to  it  in  some  of  his  most 
perfect  works,  he  again  returned 
to  a  conception  of  art  in  its  relation 
not  only  to  nature  but  also  to 
practical  life  and  its  deeper  ethical 
and  religious  interests.  And  here 
we  must  note  a  neglected  side 
in  Goethe's  philosophy  of  life :  his 
appreciation  of  human  labour,  of 
the  dignity  of  honest  and  useful 
work,   even  of   simple   handicraft 

VOL.  IV. 


or  manual  toil.  It  has  perhaps  not 
been  generally  recognised,  though 
it  is  pointed  out  by  Bosanquet 
(*  History  of  iEsthetic,'  p.  806), 
how  a  kindred  spirit  actuated 
the  two  greatest  unsystematic 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Goethe  and  Ruskin  : 
"  Goethe's  short  paper,  '  German 
Architecture '  [1773],  is  perhaps  the 
profoundest  aesthetic  utterance  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  For  in  it 
we  have  the  germ  of  those  ideas 
which  were  to  find  their  fuU  ex- 
pression eighty  years  after  in  the 
chapter  on  the  '  Nature  of  Gothic  ' 
in  Mr  Ruskin's  *  Stones  of  Venice.' 
I  fear  that  the  indifiFerence  of  our 
philosophic  historians  to  the  former 
utterance  is  but  too  well  explained 
by  their  unfamiliarity  with  the 
latter  and  all  that  it  implies.  The 
relation  of  aU  work  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  workman  is  not 
indeed  insisted  on  by  Goethe,  but 
the  point  of  view  which  he  adopted 
was  one  in  which  this  relation  was 
necessarily  involved."  Two  pro- 
minent articles  of  a  practical  religi- 
ous creed  were  common  to  both 
thinkers  ;  the  blessing  and  dignity 
of  useful  labour  carried  on  with 
reverence  for  a  spiritual  end.  It 
does  not  appear  as  if  Schelling  had 
appreciated  this  side  of  Goethe's 
conception  of  Art. 
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«.       cognition  of  natural  as  diflfering  from  artistic   beauty : 
Art.  or  —  if   we  like   to  put    it   in   a  different  way   which 

suggested  itself  very  early — we  may  say,  if  beauty  and 
art  are  to  be  convertible  terms,  nature  must  be  looked 
upon   as   an   artist  and,  vice  versd,  the   artist   must  be 
looked    upon    as  producing    his   works    after  the  same 
fashion  as  Nature  or  the  Creator  has  produced  natural 
things  —  viz.,    through  a  conscious  or  unconscious   but 
inevitable    impulse.      The   second    problem  which   pre- 
ss,      sented  itself  was   the   relation  of   the   work   of  art  to 
of  the  Artist  the  personality  of  the   artist  and  to   the    idea  which 
it  had  to  express.     It  was  recognised  that  modem,  as 
distinguished  from  ancient  art,  had  a  diflferent  function 
to  perform.     To  express  this,  Schiller  had  written  the 
last  of  his  philosophical  essays.     In  this  he  distinguished 
ancient  from   modem  art,  the  former  being  naive,  the 
latter  suggestive.     The  former  appeared  in  its  greatest 
models,   such    as    those    of    Greek    Sculpture    (which 
Winckelmann  had  studied)  or  the  Epics  of  Homer  (then 
brought  into  prominence  by  Voss  and  F.  A.  Wolf),  to 
have   attained    to    a   complete    harmony   of   form    and 
content.      Such    works    were    complete    in    themselves, 
neither  pointing  to  an  ulterior  purpose  nor  suggesting 
glimpses  into  something   beyond.     On   the  other  side, 
modem    works    of    art,    of    which   the   great   poem   of 
Dante  and  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  painters  may 
be  considered  to  be  examples,  pointed   to  a  higher  and 
far-ofif  world  of  ideas  which  they  aimed  at  representing, 
into  which  they  opened  out  illimitable  vistas  or  momen- 
tary glimpses.     Schiller  expressed  the  difference  by  say- 
j    ing  that  ancient  classic  art  excelled  through  Limitation, 
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modern  art  through  recognising  the  illimitable,  the 
Infinite ;  he  further  explained  the  dififerenee  by  referring 
to  his  own  experience.  He  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  so  much  occupied,  during  the  earlier  phases 
of  his  poetic  creations,  with  a  desire  to  represent  the 
ideal,  to  embody  a  higher  meaning  in  poetical  form  and 
language,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  naiveU  or  immediate- 
ness  both  of  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  in  whose  works 
we  meet  with  a  living  creation  behind  which  the  person- 
ality of  the  author  disappears,  remaining  unknown  and 
unapproachable,  and  which  are  intelligible  and  impressive 
without  explanation.  Goethe  had  already  pointed  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  Gothic  art  and  to  that  of  Albrecht 
Diirer,  as  exhibiting  the  aspirations  and  workmanship 
of  the  artist.  Many  of  the  works  of  more  modern 
artists,  notably  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools,  would 
also  suggest  to  the  student  and  thinker  the  existence 
of  works  of  art  of  high  technical  merit  which  do  not 
come,  or  which  come  only  slightly,  into  the  region  of 
the  Beautiful. 

Out  of  these  various  discussions  which  were  carried 
on  in  a  lively  and  stimulating  manner  in  Schiller's 
periodical,  *  The   Hours,'  ^    the   distinction   between  the 

^  This   ** Monthly"    waa  started   ;    self  in   the  second  edition   of  his 


by  SchiUer  in  the  year  1794.  It 
followed  upon  an  earlier  serial, 
*  Thalia/  Between  them  they  con- 
tain Schiller's  two  most  important 
and  mature  aesthetical  essays :  the 
first  (in  the  'Thalia.'  1793)  was 
entitled  "  Anmuth  und  Wiirde,"  and 
testifies  to  the  strong  influence 
which  Kant's  philosophy  had  upon 
Schiller's  conceptions  of  Art  and 
the  Beautiful.  It  drew  after  it  an 
appreciative  reference  by  Kant  him- 


work,  *  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  mere  Reason.'  Schiller  had  read 
Kant's  work  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, but  had  revolted  against 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  "  radical  evil 
inherent  in  human  nature,"  though 
he  admitted  that  Kant's  arguments 
were  unanswerable.  His  own  Essay 
on  "  Grace  and  Dignity  "  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  oppose  Kant's 
rigorism.  In  this  controversy,  with 
Kant  two  expressions  have  become 
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The  "  Char- 
ge t«ri8tic." 


significance  and  the  l^eauty  of  a  work  of  art,  between 
the  idea  and  the  fonn,  became  more  and  more  clarified. 
The  discussion  was  further  enriched  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  term,  the  "  Characteristic."  It  was  maintained 
that  Art  has  to  represent  the  characteristic,  not  the 
Ideal. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out  how 
various  lines  of  thought  which  strove  indefinitely  to 
give  expression  to  a  hidden  conception  were  brought 
together  through  the  introduction  of  some  novel  word  or 


celebrated.  Schiller  allowed  that 
**  Kant's  ethics  were  necessary, 
coniiidering  the  lax  morality  of  the 
age :  he  became  the  Drako  of  hin 
age  because  he  did  not  consider  it 
worthy  and  ready  tc  receive  a 
Solon,"  but  added  further  on,  "How 
have  the  children  of  the  household 
dei^rved  it  that  he  [Kant]  should 
only  look  after  the  servants."  The 
philosophical  question  was,  How  was 
freedom,  the  autonomous  nature  of 
the  moral  law,  compatible  with  the 
radical  propensity  to  evil?  moral 
beauty  and  grace  would  become 
impossible.  To  this  Kant  replied 
by  a  celebrated  simile,  "  Only  after 
vanquiHhing  the  monsters  was 
Hercules  introduced  to  the  Muses, 
who,  on  their  part,  shrunk  from 
that  severe  task."  This  symbol  of 
Kant's  has,  so  Kuno  Fischer  says, 
suggested  to  Schiller  one  of  the 
finest  verses  in  his  latest  philo- 
sophical ix)em,  **  Das  Ideal  und 
das  Ijeben. "  Goethe,  on  the  other 
hand,  missed  in  Schiller's  treat- 
ment a  real  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  and  felt  even  personally 
offended  by  some  passages  which 
he  supposed  were  directed  against 
his  own  position ;  but  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  poets  was  soon  to 
follow,  and  after  it  we  have  in 
'The  Hours'    that  last  and  most 


important  of  SchiUer's  acstheticaJ 
essays  named  in  the  text;  it  had 
the  full  appreciation  of  Goethe 
himself.  In  contrasting  Realism  and 
Idealism  in  poetr}',  in  art,  and  in 
the  whole  of  human  endeavour, 
Schiller  has  opened  out  illuminat- 
ing aspects  of  great  importance  : 
"His  ideas  and  reflections  have 
borne  fruit  everywhere,  and  have 
exerted  a  distinct  influence  on  many 
regions  of  thought.  They  have 
flowed,  as  Gervinus  remarks,  into 
the  minutest  arteries  of  our  [Ger- 
man] national  culture.  We  carry 
them  about  in  our  minds  not  knt^w- 
ing  whence  they  come.  £speci:«lly 
in  criticism  and  literary  history, 
the  philosophy  of  art  and  culture 
are  immensely  indebted  to  Schiller. 
Those  distinctions  have,  under 
different  names,  made  the  run  of 
the  whole  world,  and  they  laid 
(according  to  an  expression  of 
Goethe)  the  first  foundation  of  all 
modem  a3sthetic;  for  all  synony- 
mous conceptions  which  have  been 
put  forward,  antique  and  modern, 
Hellenic  and  Romantic,  popular 
and  artistic,  are  only  sports  and 
variations  of  those  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions brought  out  by  Schiller" 
(Berger's  *  Schiller,'  vol.  ii.  p.  234  ; 
see  also  Goethe,  Werke,  section  ii., 
vol.  ii.  p.  53). 
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term,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  resting-place  in  the 
development  of  ideas,  giving  temporary  satisfaction  and 
a  basis  for  further  discussion.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
synthesis  or  bringing  together  of  many  and  varied  con- 
tributions, and  prepares  the  application  of  the  reverse 
process  of  analysis  and  explication.  Thus  we  find  in 
more  recent  times  that  the  word  Evolution  has  exercised 
such  a  function,  bringing  together  or  focalising  many 
stray  thoughts  and  indefinite  suggestions,  affording  for  a 
moment  the  triumphant  feeling  that  a  new  step  had  been 
taken  forward,  a  new  and  comprehensive  aspect  gained, 
and  that  it  only  required  further  explication  and  unfold- 
ing in  order  to  bring  in  a  rich  harvest  of  results.  To 
the  historian  such  definite  steps  never  present  them- 
selves as  final,  the  focus  is  soon  lost  again  and  the  rays 
of  light  scattered,  the  rest  and  satisfaction  afforded 
proved  to  have  been  only  temporary.  As  such  we  must 
regard  the  introduction  of  the  term  Characteristic,  and 
the  philosophies  which  made  use  of  it,  such  as  the  phil- 
osophy of  Schelling.  It  is,  however,  of  value  to  see 
how,  in  the  term  "  Characteristic,"  various  attributes  were 
united  by  which  artists  and  thinkers  of  that  age  tried  to 
define  to  themselves  the  objects  of  art  or  the  nature  of 
the  Beautiful.  The  word  itself  had  been  first  introduced 
by  two  friends  of  Goethe,  and  the  conception  had  then 
been  criticised  by  Goethe  himself.  To  him  the  char- 
acteristic was,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  around  which 
both  nature  and  the  artist  threw  the  definite  form  which 
produced  the  beautiful  object.  We  know — and  I  have 
elsewhere  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it — how  Goethe  was 
impressed  by   the  platonic  conception  of  ideas  as   the 
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arfliety}>es  which,  in  the  real  world,  found  only  an  im- 
}»erfeet  expression :  how  he  for  a  long  time  sought  for 
the  ••  Ur)>flanze/'  for  the  original  or  typical  plant  from 
which  all  other  plants  are  ideally  or  actually  derived; 
how  he  sought  in  his  optical  theories  for  the  "  Urphano- 
luen  "  or  ground-phenomenon,  which  would  lead  him  to 
an  artistic  understanding  of  the  world  of  colour.  To 
others,  again,  the  word  characteristic  implied  unity  and 
consisteiicT,  and,  lastly,  the  character  of  a  creation  of 
art  or  nature  places  itself,  as  it  were,  between  the  idea 
which  is  t-iK)  general  and  the  indi^'idual  object  which  is 
Uk>  }>art.ii'ular.  Iteing  only  one  of  many  representations 
of  iL  Kant  had  already  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
linding  a  middle  tt^nii  l^tween  reason,  as  the  faculty  of 
ideas,  and  the  world  of  the  senses  which  contains  many 
tilings  and  examples. 

In  a  I'banuiui:  essay  which  i^iethe  wrote  for  an  an 
journal  eniiiJevl  '  The  Collector  and  his  Friends*  (^1799) 
he  gives,  u^.^\  wiihoui  Sv>me  quiet  irony,  a  description  of 
the  vliflferent  views  on  art  which  were  at  that  time 
current  ind  mu«.h  di5»L'US®ed.  WiiLout  referring  specially 
ii«MM  w  StJiillers  risv-i2jev>rv.  be  dnds  two  indisriensa'-le 
ejeiueu:*  i-^  ever^'  w..»rk  of  an.  :he  rlerir-t  of  serious- 
uess  StU.^.  :be  eLeme^:  .f  rCsv.  Xeiiler  aline  will 
pr.Ki'.i.-e  ti:her  'viiV-Ty  :r  i^erVT:.-  :r  :r^rh  in  .-.r:, 
Tbe  jieri.^v.s  rLeme:.:    .*l.i.r?   lrii^   .nlv  :o   iiiiitdr::::.   :o 

.x.t — .rr>>  —    -T.ci —     —    .-,.   &     .-.t rr-    -.rr  * -c—   -■-    .— okTSc  .r"  , 
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ornamentation  or  grace  produces  beauty,  and  the  sketch 
becomes  perfect  only  by  the  elaboration  of  detail^  This 
charming   effusion   of   Goethe's,   a   piece   of   fiction   in       26. 

.        SehelUiig  on 

letters  and   dialogue,  must  have  been  before  the  mind  Art  and  the 

^  mobUaa  of 

of  Schelling  when  he  wrote  and  delivered  before  the  »«»uty. 
Academy  of  Munich,  nine  years  later,  his  celebrated 
address  "  on  the  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to  nature."  *  He 
there  succeeds  in  giving  a  yet  corrector  expression  of 
what  must  have  been  an  underlying  thought  in  Goethe's 
mind.  The  passage  is  worth  repeating  in  full:  "How 
does  it  come  about  that  to  every  person  of  fairly  educated 
taste  imitations  of  so-called  reality  which  are  so  close 
as  to  become  deceptive,  appear  nevertheless  to  be  untrue, 
that  they  make  the  impression  of  spectres;  whereas  a 
work  of  art  in  which  a  thought  is  dominant  captivates 
with  a  full  power  of  truth,  placing  you  as  it  were  in 
the  truly  real  world  ?  How  does  it  come  to  pass  except 
through  the,  more  or  less,  hidden  feeling  which  declares 
that  thought  is  the  only  living  principle  in  things,  every- 
thing else  being  without  substance,  a  vain  shadow  ?  On 
the  same  ground  all  the  reverse  instances  are  explained 
which  are  brought  up  as  examples  to  show  how  nature 
has  been  surpassed  by  art.  If  the  artist  stays  the  rapid 
current  of  man's  years,  combining  the  power  of  developed 


^  The  term  characteristic  had  been 
introduced  by  Hirt  (1769-1836), 
had  been  commended  by  Qoethe 
in  correspondence  with  his  friend 
Meyer,  and  had  then  been  playfully 
treated  in  the  Dialogue  mentioned 
in  the  text.  It  has,  however,  been 
correctly  remai'ked,  e.g.j  by  Biel- 
chowsky,  loc.  cit.^  vol.  iii.  p.  238), 
that    for    Goethe    himself    these 


marked  differences,  expressed  by 
the  terms  Real,  Ideal,  and  Char- 
acteristic, do  not  exist,  as  his  view 
was  eminently  synoptic,  and  averse, 
as  we  have  seen  before  (vol.  iiL  p. 
608),  to  minute  analysis  and  philo- 
sophical distinctions. 

-  Published  inSchelling's^Werke,' 
sec.  i.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  289  sqq. 
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manhood  with  the  tender  charm  of  early  youth,  or  show- 
ing a  mother  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
full  possession  of  healthy  beauty:  what  does  he  else 
than  remove  that  which  is  unessential,  time  ?  If, 
according  to  the  remark  of  one  who  well  knows,  every 
product  of  nature  has  only  one  moment  of  truly  perfect 
beauty,  we  may  also  say  that  it  has  only  one  moment 
of  full  and  complete  existence.  In  this  moment  it  is 
what  it  is  through  all  eternity :  outside  of  this  it  is  only 
becoming  or  vanishing.  Art,  representing  its  essence 
in  that  very  moment,  lifts  it  out  of  the  sequence  of 
time :  she  lets  it  appear  in  its  true  being,  in  the  eternity 
of  its  own  life."  ^ 

Had  Schelling  been  content  to  remain  at  this  point  of 
his  speculations,  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  his 
admirers  the  many  disappointments  of  his  later  career. 
When  he  delivered  his  address,  which  ranks  in  substance 
as  well  as  in  form  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
writing  in  the  German  language,  he  was  already  passing 
into  a  dififerent  stage  of  his  philosophy.  His  words 
were  rather  a  reminiscence  of  bygone  days  when  his 
orbit  coincided  for  a  moment  with  that  of  his  older  and 
greater  contemporary,  Goethe.  The  latter,  with  the 
true  instinct  and  genius  of  the  poet  and  artist,  was 
spared  the  temptation  and  the  desire  of  following  his 
theories  into  their  logical  consequences.  Schelling  lived 
always  on  the  borderland  of  poetry  and  science.  The 
greatest  that  he  has  done  resembles  his  own  description 
of  works  of  art ;  they  are  only  true  to  reality  for  a 
moment,    they    are    momentary    glimpses    resembling 

^  Loc.  cit.f  p.  302. 
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poetical  visions  and,  on  closer  examination,  reveal  their 
ephemeral  transient  character.     Thus  during  the  earlier       27. 
period  of  his  career  when  he  lived,  wrote,  and  lectured  transiuonfti 

^  '  point  of 

in  Jena  and  Weimar,  he  thought  that  he  had  found  in  ^«^- 
the    Beautiful   and   in  Art    the  consummation    of   his 
philosophical  system,  the  revelation  of  the  Absolute  or 
truly  Beal;    but  the  solution   satisfied  him  only  for  a 
moment. 

In  his  system  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1800,  Schelling  had  passed  through 
that  phase  of  philosophical  development  in  which  he 
assigned  to  Art  the  highest  function.  He  had  there 
attained  to  what  he  considered  a  higher  position  than 
that  occupied  by  his  predecessor  Fichte.  The  latter's 
interest  was  centred  in  the  ethical  problem.  For  him 
the  conscious  self  was  the  beginning,  its  development  in 
the  sphere  of  self-constrained  freedom,  the  end  of  life 
and  the  problem  of  philosophy.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  had  neglected  nature.  His  career  coincided  mo- 
mentarily with  that  of  Schiller,  but  he  never  did  justice 
to  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  implied  but  unwritten  philo- 
sophy of  nature.  This  was  reserved  for  Schelling,  who 
realised  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
formulated  by  Kant  on  the  one  side,  and  forming  the 
deeper  interests  of  the  new  era  of  culture  on  the  other, 
could  only  be  attained  by  moving  the  centre  of  thought 
away  from  the  extreme  subjective  position  of  Fichte,  by 
recognising  the  underlying  unity  of  nature  and  mind. 
Accordingly,  Schelling  took  up  in  real  earnest  an  idea 
thrown  out  by  Kant.  Goethe  himself  had  done  the 
same,  as  he  explained   in  a  series  of    autobiographical 
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memoranda  which  seem  to  refer  to  that  period.^  The 
drift  of  the  argument  which  was  systematically  de- 
veloped by  Schelling  may  be  found  in  a  short  reference 
of  Goethe's  entitled  *  Intuitive  Judgment/  He  there 
refers  to  his  desire  to  utilise,  if  not  to  penetrate,  Kant's 
speculation  in  the  third  of  his  Critiques,  admitting  that 
this  attempt  had  wellnigh  driven  him  to  desperation. 
"  In  this  respect,"  Groethe  says,  "  the  following  passage 
[viz.,  from  Kant]  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  important : 
*We  can  imagine  an  intellect  which,  not  being  dis- 
cursive like  our  own,  but  intuitive,  proceeds  from  the 
synthetically  universal,  the  sight  of  a  whole  as  such,  to 
the  particular,  i.e.,  from  the  whole  to  its  parts. — Not  that 
it  is  at  all  necessary  to  prove  that  such  an  intdlectus 


^  These  are  contained  in  the  11th 
vol.  of  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Weimar  edition  of  Goethe's  Works. 
The  passage  referring  mainly  to 
Kant's  influence  is  to  be  found  on 
p.  47  iqq.  After  explaining  that 
he  listened  with  interest  to  the 
manifold  discussions  which  arose  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends  over  the 
First  and  Second  '  Critiques '  of 
Kant,  without  being  able  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  introduction  and 
below  the  surface,  Goethe  con- 
tinues :  "  But  now  the  *  Critique  of 
Judgment'  came  into  my  hands, 
and  to  it  I  owe  a  most  joyful  period 
of  my  life.  Here  I  saw  my  most 
disparate  occupations  brought  to- 
gether ;  the  creations  of  art  and 
nature  treated  one  like  the  other, 
aesthetic  and  teleological  judgments 
mutually  illuminating  each  other. 
Though  my  manner  of  regarding 
things  could  not  always  flt  into 
that  of  the  author,  if  here  and 
there  I  found  something  wanting, 
yet  the  great  leading  ideas  of  the 
book  were  analogous  to  my  own  ; 


the  creating,  doing  and  thinking  of 
the  inner  life  of  art  as  well  as  that 
of  nature,  both  acting  from  within, 
were  clearly  expressed  in  the  book. 
The  productions  of  these  two  in- 
finite worlds  were  to  be  there  for 
their  own  sakes,  near  each  other 
and  for  each  other,  but  not  inten- 
tionally in  consequence  of  each 
other.  ...  I  rejoiced  that  the  art 
of  the  poet  and  the  comparative 
study  of  things  natural  were  so 
intimately  related,  both  submitting 
to  the  same  power  of  judgment." 
Goethe  then  goes  on  to  remark  that 
the  Kantians  could  not  follow  his 
interpretation  of  Kant,  but  that  his 
discussions  with  Schiller  led  the 
latter  to  consider  the  difference  of 
ancient  and  modem  poetry,  and 
resulted  in  his  Essay  on  '  Naive 
and  Sentimental  Poetry,'  which 
became  the  foundation  of  all  mod- 
ern aesthetics.  In  the  sequel  of 
these  biographical  memoranda  we 
come  upon  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  text. 


I 
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archetypus  is  possible,  but  only  that  we,  in  contrast  to 
our  own  discursive  intellect  which  requires  images 
(intellecttcs  ectypvs),  .  .  .  are  led  to  the  idea  of  an 
intellectus  archetyptis,  and  that  it  contains  no  contra- 
diction/ It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  author  here 
referred  to  a  Divine  intellect ;  but  if  we  are  to  elevate 
ourselves  in  the  moral  region  through  the  belief  in 
^God,  Virtue,  and  Immortality,  into  a  higher  sphere,^ 
the  same  might  conceivably  take  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual region;  we  might  through  the  contemplation 
[sight]  of  an  ever-creating  nature  become  worthy  to 
take  an  intellectual  part  in  her  creations.  Had  I  not 
indeed  unconsciously  and  through  a  hidden  impulse, 
untiringly  striven  for  the  ground-form  and  the  typical, 
even  though  I  had  succeeded  in  building  up  a  natural 
exposition,  nothing  would  now  prevent  me  from  courage- 
ously facing  what  the  old  man  of  Konigsberg  termed 
*the  adventure  of  reason'  itself." 

This  is  exactly  what  Schelling  attempted  to  do  in       28. 
philosophy.     He  placed  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  root  cai  meaning 
or   beginning  of    things,  and   conceived  of  nature  and  "J8'« 
mind  as  emanating  from  the  same  source,  from  a  state 
of  indiflference  or  identity,  forming  the  two  sides  of  the 
world-process — the  unconscious  and  the  conscious.     His 
earlier  writings  were  accordingly  concerned  with  tracing 
the    different  stages  of   this  twofold    development,   the 
former  in  the  philosophy   of  nature,  the  latter  in  the 
philosophy   of   mind.     At   the    end   of    this   he  points 
out    that    what    philosophy    has    done    in    detail    and 
in    elaborating    an    intellectual   intuition    must  at   last 

^  As  Kant  pointed  out  in  his  *  Practical  Philosophy.' 
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become  a  reality,  a  living  representation,  and  he  con- 
ceives that  this  is  attained  througli  Art.  Art  rises 
at  once  out  of  the  initial  and  undefined  intuition  and, 
'  at  the  same  time,  supersedes  the  painful  elaboration  of 
detail  in  the  philosophical  exposition.  In  this  way  he 
combines  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Kant  with  the 
?esthetical  intuition  of  Schiller.  He  admits  that  philo- 
sophy as  philosophy  can  never  become  objective  and 
general ;  it  becomes  so  only  in  the  sphere  of  art.  "  The 
one  thing  which  possesses  absolute  objectivity  is  Art; 
take  away  from  art  its  objectivity  and  it  ceases  to  be 
\.  what  it  is  and  becomes  philosophy ;  give  this  objectivity 
to  philosophy  and  it  ceases  to  be  philosophy  and  becomes 
art. — Philosophy,  indeed,  attains  to  the  highest,  but  she 
brings  to  this  height,  as  it  were,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  man.  Art  brings  the  whole  man  to  this  height, 
i.e.,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  highest,  and  on  this 
depends  the  eternal  distinction  and  the  wonder  of 
Art."  ^ 

From  this  position  Schelling  takes  a  further  step 
forward.  He  had  conceived  philosophy  as  rising  out  of 
poetry,  as  indeed  his  own  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 
put  into  systematic  form  what  Schiller  and  Goethe  and 
the  poetic  genius  of  the  age  conceived  intuitively.  This 
poetical  intuition  he  had  made  the  postulate  and  starting- 
point  of  his  philosophy.  At  the  end  of  it  he  conceived 
of  poetry  and  art  as  the  consummation  of  the  system, 
saying  finally :  "  All  the  single  streams  flow  back 
again    into    the    ocean    of    poetry    from    whence    they 

^  The  pasfiiages  quoted  in  the  Transcendental  Idealism' (1800)  re- 
text  are  to  be  found  on  the  last  y)rinted  in  the  '  Collected  Works,' 
pages    of    Schelling's   'System   of      sec.  i.,  pp.  327-634. 
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had  come."  But  he  demands,  further,  an  intermediate  ».  ' 
stage  or  medium  through  which  this  return  is  effected. 
This  middle  term  he  finds  in  Mythology.  Every  great 
poet  and  artist,  every  poetical  age,  creates  its  own 
mythology.  "  How  such  a  new  mythology  [or  as  we 
might  say  Symbolism],  which  is  not  the  creation  of  a 
single  poet  but  of  a  new  age  which  represents  as  it 
were  one  poet,  C€ui  come  into  existence,  this  is  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  depends  only  upon  the  coming 
events  in  the  world  and  the  further  course  of  history."  ^ 
This  passage  may  be  considered  as  giving  expression 
to  a  central  idea  which  was  taken  up  in  many  different 
ways  and  by  diflTerent  representatives  of  the  thought  of 
the  age.  For  Schelling  it  meant  the  renewed  study  of  a 
subject  which  had  occupied  him  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
speculation,  the  mythology  of  the  different  nations,  not- 
ably of  the  classical  nations.  In  that  school  of  poetry 
and  literature  which  in  Germany  was  opposed  to  the 
classical  as  the  Romantic  school,  the  same  idea  was 
taken  up  in  an  extreme  form,  as  indicating  the  liberation 
of  philosophical  as  well  as  of  poetical  thought  from  the 
strict  rules  of  reasoning  on  the  one  side  and  from  the 
limitations  of  the  classical  models  on  the  other  side.  It 
led  there  to  much  that  was  fantastic  and  irregular.  This 
development,  in  its  further  course,  threw  off  many 
brilliant  suggestions  as  well  as  poetical  creations,  but, 
where  it  was  not  controlled  by  or  subservient  to  histori- 
cal studies  and  the  critical  spirit,  it  ended  in  arbitrari- 
ness and  barren  subjectivism.  A  well-known  example 
both  of  the  brilliant  jwhievements  and  of  the  unsatis- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  629. 
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factory   endings   of   this    romantic   movement   is  to   be 
found  in  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Friedrich  Schlegel. 

Schelling  himself  took  no  part  in  this  one-sided  de- 
velopment, but  through  a  study  of  mythology  was  led 
away  towards  that  of  the  religious  spirit.  In  these 
studies,  of  which  he  only  gave  fragmentary  evidence 
in  his  later  writings,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
historical  genesis  and  growth  of  the  different  sides  of 
human  culture.  This  again  was  as  much  a  result  of 
influences  which  surrounded  him  as  it  was  inherent  in, 
and  eminently  characteristic  of,  his  whole  philosophical 
attitude. 

We  may  now  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  the  philo- 
sophical problem  of  the  Beautiful  had  gained  in  the 
writings,  and  through  the  personal  influence,  of  Schelling. 
It  had  first  of  all  been  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  central  philosophical,  the  metaphysical  problem, 
the  problem  of  reality,  and  it  had  been  brought  also  im- 
mediately into  contact  with  the  problem  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  history  or  humanity.  Hence- 
forward no  philosophical  writer  who  desired  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  could  afiford  to  ignore  the  problem  of  the 
Beautiful.  Any  conception  pertaining  to  the  whole  of 
nature  and  life  would  have  to  deal  with  the  Beautiful 
not  merely  as  a  subjective  or  accidental  phenomenon  but 
as  something  that  touches  or  reveals  the  innermost  core 
of  reality.  With  this  great  truth  Schelling,  following 
upon  Schiller  and  with  the  spirit  of  Goethe  in  the  back- 
ground, impressed  the  early  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  he  did  this  as  much  through  the  originality 
of  his  own  speculations  as  by  absorbing  ideas  which  were 
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floating  about  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  him.  If,  nevertheless,  his  writings 
are  now  rarely  studied,  we  must  attribute  this  not  to 
the  want  of  finish  of  his  exposition  and  style,  but  to  the 
absence  of  an  element  of  which  that  age  was  particularly  ^^«^^ . 
proud,  not  to  say  boastful :  the  strictness  and  rigour  of  scheiungr. 
logical  method.^ 


30. 
Want  of 


^  Nevertheless  Schelling's  writ- 
ings abound  in  luminous  passages 
on  special  subjects  of  art  and 
poetry,  as  has  been  recognised 
by  later  writers.  Prof.  Bosanquet 
has,  inter  alia,  made  Schelling's 
remarkable  paper  on  Dante  the 
basis  of  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  chap.  vii.  of  his  'History 
of  Esthetic'  He  has  also  pointed 
out  (p.  326)  how  Schelling's  state- 
ment **  that  NcUurphilasophie  is 
the  first  adumbration  of  the  future 
world  -  mythology,  may  be  taken 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  Modem 
Painterg  in  as  far  as  the  essence  of 
the  latter  work  is  to  disclose  the 
rational  and  symbolic  content  of 
natural  phenomena."  Another  in- 
stance of  Schelling's  anticipation  of 
later  artistic  movements  and  dis- 
cussions in  artistic  schools  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  already, 
in  the  year  1807,  he  had  written 
the  following  passage  in  which  he 
emphatically  states  that  the  birth 
of  modem  art  in  Italy  did  not 
consist  in  an  imitation  of  the 
antique,  but  in  a  return  to  an 
original  study  of  nature  :  **  The 
demand  that  art,  like  every  other 
living  thing,  must  start  with  the 
first  beginnings,  and  in  order  to 
celebrate  its  revival  must  always 
return  to  them,  may  appear  to  be  a 
severe  precept  in  an  age  which  has 
so  frequently  been  told  how  it  finds 
the  highest  beauty  formed  already 
in  existing  works  of  art,  and  that 
it  could,   therefore,  with  one  step 


arrive  at  its  goal.  Have  we  not  the 
excellent  and  perfect  before  us,  and 
how  should  we  go  back  to  the  primi- 
tive and  the  unformed  ?  Had  the 
great  founders  of  modem  art 
thought  in  this  wise  we  should 
never  have  seen  their  wonders. 
.  .  .  The  assimilation  of  a  beauty 
which  they  had  not  gained  for  them- 
selves, and  which  was  therefore 
unintelligible  to  them,  did  not 
satisfy  their  artistic  instinct  which 
went  straight  to  the  root  out  of 
which  the  Beautiful  was  freely  to 
create  itself  anew  with  original 
power.  They,  therefore,  did  not 
shrink  from  appearing  simple,  art- 
less, and  dry  if  compared  with 
those  sublime  antiques,  sheltering 
art  for  a  long  time  in  an  unseemly 
bud  till  the  time  of  graceful  un- 
folding should  come.  How  is  it 
that  we  still  gaze  at  the  works 
of  those  old  Masters  from  Giotto 
down  to  Raphael's  teacher,  in  a 
devout  spirit  as  it  were,  even  with 
a  certain  predilection,  if  not  because 
the  truthfulness  of  their  endeav- 
our and  the  deep  earnestness  of 
their  self-imposed  limitation  com- 
mands our  esteem  and  admiration  " 
(see  the  Munich  Address,  *  Works,* 
1st  sec,  vol.  vii.  p.  324).  This 
was  written  thirty  years  before  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement,  follow- 
ing on  the  return  to  nature  under 
the  guidance  of  Wordsworth, 
Turner,  Constable,  and  Ruskin  in 
this  country. 
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What  that  age  demanded  was  more  than  a  poetical 
and  artistic  expression  of  the  truth  which  it  believed  to 
be  within  its  reach  ;  it  was  a  strictly  logical,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  scientific  treatment  and  exposition.  This  was 
required  in  the  interests  of  academic  teaching,  and  also 
in  opposition  to  the  arbitrariness  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
romantic  school.  The  su^estiveness  of  Schelling's  writ- 
ings, lectures,  and  addresses  was  widely  recognised,  but 
also  the  want  of  a  definite  method  through  which  his 
ideas  could  be  more  closely  defined,  developed,  and 
«L  applied.  This  method  was  supplied  by  H^el.  The 
i[«nL^  vague  idea  of  development  which  governed  the  specula- 
tions of  Schelling — but  which  with  him,  as  also  with 
Goethe,  did  not  really  get  beyond  the  search  for  distinct 
types,  or  what  Schelling  called  powers  or  stages — was  to 
be  more  clearly  set  out.  This  was  to  be  done  by  a  new 
logic  which  not  only  should  study  the  formal  side  of  the 
thinking  process  but  should  take  in  real  earnest  the  sug- 
gestion that  thought  was  in  some  form  or  other  at  the 
root  of  everything,  and  that  the  conscious  process  of 
thinking,  known  to  us  by  introspection,  was  symbolical 
of  the  life  and  unfolding  of  the  world-spirit.  To  show 
this  in  the  abstract  was  the  task  of  Hegers  Logic.  Hegel 
had  already,  in  the  '  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,'  clearly 
defined  the  position  which  he  took  up  as  distinguished 
from  Schelling;  he  there  breaks  with  the  idea  ot  an 
sesthetical  or  intellectual  intuition.  He  desires  that 
this  should  be  replaced  by  clear  and  transparent  thought, 
that  Sight  should  be  replaced  by  Knowledge.  The 
Absolute  or  ground  of  everything  does  not  live  in  polar 
contrasts,  or  identity  of  opposites ;  it  is  a  definite  idea 
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or  content,  and  the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  show  this, 
and  by  following  its  development  through  the  various 
regions  of  natural  and  mental  life,  of  history,  art,  and 
culture,  to  reach  a  fuller  definition  of  this  underlying 
idea,  and  of  its  recurrent  forms,  phases,  and  stages  of 
development. 

It  may  at  once  be  remarked  that  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  scheme  the  psychological  study  of  the 
human  mind  suggested  two  definite  and  distinct  prin- 
ciples, which  we  can  define  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
practical.  It  is  characteristic  also  of  that  age*  that  the 
practical  side  which  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  had  attained  to  supremacy  was  pushed  into  the 
background  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  or  contempla- 
tive side.  That  Ag^  desired,  above  all,  to  understand 
reality  better.  The  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place,  first  in  the  region  of  higher  culture  and  still  more 
in  politics  and  society,  had  taken  the  world  by  surprise. 
The  progress  of  science,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
embracing  the  exact  and  the  critical  methods,  also 
suggested  that  the  human  mind  had  come  into  possession 
of  more  powerful  instruments  of  research.  It  seemed 
natural,  especially  for  the  leaders  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional movement,  and  the  teachers  of  the  coming 
generation,  that  they  should  first  endeavour  clearly  to 
understand  what  had  taken  place,  and  by  doing  so, 
qualify  themselves  and  their  disciples  to  take  a  leading 
and  rational  part  in  the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
shaping  of  events.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  equally  si 
legitimate  accentuation  of  the  active  process  represented  *cuve 
by  Fichte's  philosophy  was  for  the  time  superseded,  and 
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that  it  was  not  till  much  later  in  the  ceuiurv  that  it 
found  philosophical  expression  first  bv  Schopenhauer, 
and  later  on  br  more  recent  thinkers  who  variouslv  term 
themselves  Toluntarists,  pragmatists,  or  humanists. 

Hegel  carried  out  the  programme  he  gave  in  his  first 
work  in  great  fulness,  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustiation 
drawn  mainlv  from  the  re>!ions  of  the  historv  of  ci\*ilisa« 
tion  and  culture.  In  several  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Seligion,  of  Society,  and  of  Art,  he  applied 
the  abstract  formuke  of  Logic  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  growth  and  life  of  all  the  higher  and  more  important 
human  interests.  After  Aristotle  in  ancient  and  Kant 
in  modem  times,  he  was  the  third  prominent  leader 
of  thought  who  not  only  established  firm  principles  but 
condescended  also  to  elaborate  and  apply  them  in  the 
many  regions  of  culture  and  learning,  attacking  with 
them  the  many  outstanding  problems.  His  mind  was 
as  tenacious  of  its  ultimate  conWctions  as  it  was  encvclo^ 
paedic  in  the  large  view  and  the  grasp  which  it  ix^sessed 
of  detailed  knowledge.  Thus  his  system  seemed  to 
many  to  be  the  consummation  of  a  great  intellectual 
development,  a  resting-place  from  which  the  achieve* 
ments  of  modem  research  and  learning  could  be  pn^fitably 
surveyed.  Each  department  of  culture,  all  the  higher 
human  interests  were  clearly  mapped  out,  put  into  tlieir 
right  order  and  places.  His  disciples  could  choose  for 
themselves  a  definite  field  of  work  and  enter  upon  it 
equipped  with  lofty  ideas  and  a  practical  plan  of  proceed* 
ing.  Among  the  separate  courses  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered,  in  which  he  carried  out  his  great  programme, 
those  on  ^Esthetics  must  have  been  among  the  moat 
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Stimulating.  They  were  edited  after  his  death  by  one 
of  his  most  appreciative  disciples,  to  whom  we  owe,  inter 
alia,  a  graphic  and  picturesque  portraiture  of  Hegel  as 
an  academic  lecturer.^ 

In  the  general  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  which  was       ss. 

PlftCO  of 

divided  into  Logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Philosophy  .*:8thetici 

in  Hegel's 

of  Mind,  ^Esthetics  found  a  place  in  the  last  subsection  system. 
of  the  third  and  most  important  department,  together 
with  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  proper. 
The  trichotomy  or  threefold  rhythm  of  development 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  section  as  an  abstract 
formula,  coinciding  with  the  movement  of  human  reason- 
ing, was  repeated  in  the  different  sections  and  subsections, 
in  which  it  assumed  a  more  and  more  intelligible  and 
living  appearance.  Notably  in  the  last  section,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  we  have  first  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
jective or  individual  mind  (Anthropology,  Phenomeno- 
logy, and  Psychology) ;  secondly,  with  the  objective  or 
collective  mind  (Law,  Morality,  Civil  Life,  Culture,  and 
History);  and  lastly,  with  the  Absolute  mind,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  regions  of  Art,  Eeligion,  and 
Philosophy  proper.  In  these  three  highest  regions,  each 
of  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  "Divine  worship  in 
the  service  of  Truth,"  the  Absolute  or  supreme  Idea 
which  pervades  everything  —  i,e,,  the  fundamental  core 
and  kernel  of  reality — rises  to  complete  self-consciousness. 


*  The  Lectures  on  **  iEsthetica" 
appeared  as  the  10th  vol.  (in  three 
parte)  of  Hegel's  *  Works,'  and  were 
edited  by  H.  G.  Hotho  (1802-1873). 
As  he  states  in  the  Preface,  the 
lectures  were  delivered  for  the  first 
time  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year 
1818,   and    repeated  at  Berlin  in 


1820,  1823,  1826,  and  1828.  The 
graphic  description  of  Hegel's  per- 
sonality and  academic  teaching  is 
quoted  by  Caird  in  translation  from 
Hotho's  '  Vorstudien  f iir  Leben  und 
Kunst'  ('Blackwood's  Philosophical 
Classics,'  1883,  p.  97  sqq.). 
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The  first  step  in  this  process  is  a  sensuous  knowledge  in 
which  the  Absolute  is  seen  and  felt :  this  is  the  region 
of  Art ;  in  this  region  the  Idea  becomes  the  Ideal  of 
which  Art  is  the  representation  or  embodiment.  In  the 
second  stage,  that  of  Beligion,  the  sensuous  or  outward 
representation  appears  inadequate,  and  is  accordingly 
abandoned.  The  Absolute,  or  Idea,  has  become  an  object 
of  thought  to  which  no  external  representation  but  only 
a  mental  presentation  is  adequate  and  sufficient.^  The 
Idea  has  receded  from  the  external  world  into  the  inter- 
nal world  of  the  mind,  where  it  occupies  a  position  in 
the  region  of  feeling  and  undefined  thought.^     The  last 


*  This  way  of  putting  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  maturer  form  of 
Hegel's  pliilosophy.  In  the  '  Phen- 
omenology/ his  first  great  work 
which  reidly  contains  the  entire 
programme  or  sketch  of  his  system, 
Art  is  not  kept  in  the  same  way 
separate  as  it  is  later  on.  It  is 
there  only  incompletely  treated 
under  the  section  of  Religion, 
Hegel  having,  as  Kuno  Fischer  has 
pointed  out,  at  that  time — which 
coincides  with  his  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Holderlin  — 
before  his  mind  mainly  the  spirit 
and  religion  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
Much  difficulty  exists  in  renderins: 
in  English  the  terms  which  Hegel 
employs  in  his  description  of  the 
development  of  Mind  or  Spirit.  To 
this  I  referred  already  on  a  former 
occasion  (vol.  iii.  p.  466,  n.)  At 
present  it  is  mainly  the  use  of  the 
word  VorsUllung  that  I  have  in 
view.  It  is  usually  translated  in 
English  by  "presentation,"  and 
this  term,  if  distinguished  from 
"representation,"  denotes  pretty 
fairly  what,  in  the  German  lan- 
gui^e,  would  distinguish  Vorstd- 
lung  from  Darttellung ;  Hegel's 
meaning   would   probably  be  this, 


that  in  Art  the  Idea,  or  the  truly 
Real,  finds  a  representation  {Dar- 
ttellung),  and  rises  in  the  higher 
forms  of  religion  to  a  presentation 
or  Thought  ( Vorstdlung), 

^  Hegel,  in  speaking  of  religi- 
ous, as  differing  from  philosophic, 
thought,  uses  the  word  Vorstdlung 
in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
Begriff.  In  this  way  VorsUU%ing 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate 
term  between  what  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  on  the  one 
side  and  what  can  be  conceived  by 
the  intellect  in  the  most  abstract 
I  form  as  logical  Idea  on  the  other. 
The  content  of  religious  thought  is 
thus  more  spiritual  than  what  can 
be  expressed  in  Art,  under  which 
term  Hegel  thinks  primarily  of  the 
plastic,  the  fine,  and  the  dramatic 
Arts.  But  it  is  less  definite  and, 
as  his  whole  philosophy  implies, 
less  satisfactory  to  the  modem 
mind  than  what  he  terms  the 
scientific  notion.  For  in  his  svs- 
tern  the  attempt  of  the  Contin- 
ental mind  to  establish  a  creed 
at  once  spiritual  and  reasoned  has 
attained  its  climax  and  consum- 
mation. Anything  that  has  been 
done  since  in  this  direction,  either 
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and  highest  step  is  the  clear  and  free  thinking  of  the 
Absolute,  the  spiritual  cult  of  the  Divine,  where  that 
becomes  intelligible  which  in  the  region  of  art  and  faith 
is  an  object  merely  of  representation  or  of  thought-pre- 
sentation.     Thus  the  philosophy  of  Art,  or  Esthetics,       84. 

Art,  Rrt- 

precedes  the  philosophy  of  Religion,  and  both  lead  up  to  ^©n,  and 
Philosophy  proper,  to  the  speculative  or  reasoned  thought  JJ^^S^ 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  historical  development.  *'^^^' 

In  all  his  different  works  Hegel  endeavours  to  show 
that  philosophy  is  the  highest  sphere  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  man  and  mankind.  It  is,  as  he  says, 
the  veritable  Theodicy,  as  distinguished  from  Art  and 
Eeligion,  both  of  which  lead  up  to  it.  Fichte  and 
Schelling  had  already  suggested  a  similar  view,  but  it 
slipped,  as  it  were,  from  their  grasp.  With  Hegel  it  was 
the  highest  and  deepest  conviction,  which  he  was  never 
tired  of  expressing  and  illustrating  from  the  many  points 
of  view  which  he  successively  and  systematically  took 
up.     In  the  special  department  with  which  we  are  now 

in     Qermany    or    elsewhere,     has  find  satisfaction.    I  believe  it  also 

been   nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  be  true  that  a  very  large  class  of 

an  attempt  to  work  out  the   pro-  cultured  persons  in  Germany  find, 

gramme  of  Hegel's  philosophy.     It  or  think  they  find,  the  satisfaction 

is  interesting  to  note  tliat  when  of  their  somewhat  unclarified  re- 

the  last  stage  in  what  Hegel  called   |  ligious  demands  in  the  creations  of 

'Hhe    movement  of   the  Absolute  their  great  musical  composers,  from 

Mind,"  the  ascent  from  the  vaguer,   ,  Bach  through  Haydn  and  Beethoven 

or  what  was  termed  the  mystical,   ■  to  Wagner  and  Brahms ;  listening 

stage  of  religious  thought,  into  the  to  their  creations  is  indeed  to  them 

clear  daylight  and   defiuiteness   of  what  Hegel  termed  "Divine  Wor- 

philoaophic  thought  was,  at  least  ship."     See,  for  example,  the  strik- 

in  Germany,  found  to  be  impossible,  ing  passage  in  the  '  Reminiscences 

one  school   of  thinkers  (of  which   i  of  Carl  Schurz*  (vol.  ii.  p.  60),  in 

Albert   Lange   may   be  considered   |  which  he  describes  the  impression 

the  representative)  fell  back  upon   j  which    the    first    performance    of 

Art  and  the  Ideal  au  the  region  in    '  Wagner's    "  Parsifal "    made    upon 

which  the  spiritual  and  emotional   |  him  and  others, 
demands  of  the  human  soul  should   ' 
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lifnl,  hi?  sciieveiuei:^?  miv  be  ^udctv.  Ai:^:  A5!5>uu:U:cv,  ::v.:i\ 
two  ii5er>ri:T  p:*iiiu  of  viev.  Fr, :::  v'^t^^  o:  ;ht>!!^'*  we  x:uy 
di5i>?',^:ai>i  ihe  general  scheme  ir.:o  wh:ch  he  h**  :h:\>\\tt 
the  vast  iaa:eriil  and  ihe  iuai^v  vAluAKe  rvi^vtioit:!^  \xhvh 
are  oMiiained  in  his  leviuiv^  Ar,d  ^ee  iu  ;he:n  UH^rt^v  0^^ 
fiis:  adequate  ai:emj';  :o  cive  a  vvittj>!e:e  Aixd  \\>5ui>ire* 
hensire  iheoiy  of  the  liifferent  art^s^  aiui  a  phiKv?\^t^\y 
of  :he  Beautiful,  K^th  foundevi  u^xm  exieM;sdYx^  hi^UxrW^ 
srn'iies  not  only  within  the  Unui;£^  of  ihe  ^ubje^*!  i:*i^M 
but  still  more  in  connection  wiih  other  iuienxi^t^  Suoh 
a  \iew  finds  in  the  three  volumei?  of  Hec^^Vs  Uvnux>*  a 
rich  accumulation  of  valuable  material  and  i>(  fruiifwl 
suggestions,  both  of  which  haw  been  lar^^lv  uiUis^tH) 
bv  his  successors — opponent*  and  adnun^rsi^  alike.  A 
second  point  of  Wew  emphasises  vaiher  the  ixv^itiou  which 
Hegel  assiinis  to  Art  and  to  the  IVautiful  in  the  wrr^'^at 
scheme  of  his  philosophy  and,  following  fnnn  that*  in 
the  totality  of  human  interests:  further,  also  the  inmi' 
parative  value  which  he  attaches  to  the  variou*  dej^rt* 
ments  of  art,  to  the  different  schix^ls,  and,  la:^tl\\  to  the 
natural  and  artistic  forms  of  beauty.  We  niay*  in  fact, 
value  mainly  the  encyclojxeilic  grasp  or  the  luetHphvsioal 
insight  of  Hegel's  si^eculation. 

The  first  point  of  view  is  more  interesting  to  the  lua- 
torian  of  -ilsthetics,  the  second  to  the  historian  of  pluKu 
Sophie  Thought.  In  the  latter  resjHVt  there  atv  two 
points  which  are  of  paramotmt  interest  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.  The  first  point  is  fully 
and  immistakably  developed  in  the  iutrixluction  to  llogola 
published  lectures,  and  as  this  introduction  was  written 


«i*^    TM^  iWN»Artrts;v  -S^r 


itf  St.  S^  vtt^r  mi^^trtt  ^li-  ^s*^  -^^VI   ioi^  4lM^  >>^?vMr.  a    4>^ 

^«iaA  ^«^  Wv«»i^  Am$i^iA<i^  ^Jj  ^iii^  A>«J*^)5fij^.    ItV  ^fW'S^^iJ^ 
i***!!!  /c  4i3tsrQv^d<Mf>^  «ft^  13*^  ^vi;^-^  vtj  **^  '^^  ¥j^  *:ii^ 

«s>j  ir^M  ^it^  $N>)  i)!av^K^!i)i  ilii(>M  tys)>ft>>f>^  ^i^>ri)^  x^^^x^v 
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dealing,  in  the  department  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, his  achievements  may  be  judged  and  assimilated  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  From  one  of  these  we  may 
disregard  the  general  scheme  into  which  he  has  thrown 
the  vast  material  and  the  many  valuable  reflections  which 
are  contained  in  his  lectures,  and  see  in  them  merely  the 
first  adequate  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive theory  of  the  different  arts  and  a  philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful,  both  founded  upon  extensive  historical 
studies  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  subject  itself 
but  still  more  in  connection  with  other  interests.  Such 
a  view  finds  in  the  three  volumes  of  HegeFs  lectures  a 
rich  accumulation  of  valuable  material  and  of  fruitful 
suggestions,  both  of  which  have  been  largely  utilised 
by  his  successors — opponents  and  admirers  alike.  A 
second  point  of  view  emphasises  rather  the  position  which 
Hegel  assigns  to  Art  and  to  the  Beautiful  in  the  great 
scheme  of  his  philosophy  and,  following  from  that,  in 
the  totality  of  human  interests ;  further,  also  the  com- 
parative value  which  he  attaches  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art,  to  the  different  schools,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
natural  and  artistic  forms  of  beauty.  We  may,  in  fact, 
value  mainly  the  encyclopaedic  grasp  or  the  metaphysical 
insight  of  Hegel's  speculation. 

The  first  point  of  view  is  more  interesting  to  the  his- 
torian of  -Esthetics,  the  second  to  the  historian  of  philo- 
sophic Thought.  In  the  latter  respect  there  are  two 
points  which  are  of  paramount  interest  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.  The  first  point  is  fully 
and  unmistakably  developed  in  the  introduction  to  Hegel's 
published  lectures,  and  as  this  introduction  was  written 
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out  and  revised  by  Hegel  himself,  it  is  as  well  to  use  his 
own  words  in  explaining  it :  "  If  we  assign  to  art  on 
the  one  side  a  high  position,  it  is  necessary  on  the  other 
side  to  remember  that,  neither  in  its  substance  nor  in 
its  form,  is  Art  the  highest  and  absolute  means  through 
which  the  human  mind  becomes  aware  (conscious)  of  its 
highest  interests.  Through  its  very  forms  Art  is  limited 
to  a  definite  content ;  only  a  certain  sphere  or  phase  of 
truth  is  capable  of  being  represented  through  the  means 
of  a  work  of  art ;  to  be  a  genuine  subject  for  art  it  must 
lie  in  its  very  nature  to  step  out  into  the  region  of  the 
sensuous  and  to  find  itself  adequately  expressed  therein* 
Such  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  the  Grecian  deities. 
Against  this  there  exists  a  deeper  conception  of  truth, 
in  which  the  latter  is  no  more  so  near  and  friendly  to 
the  sensuous  that  it  can  be  adequately  embodied  and 
expressed  by  the  same.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  Christian 
conception  of  truth,  and  especially  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age ;  our  religion  and  our  culture  seem  to  have 
left  the  stage  in  which  Art  is  the  highest  means  by 
which  we  become  conscious  of  the  Absolute.  The  peculiar 
form  of  art-production  and  the  works  of  art  do  not  any 
more  answer  to  our  highest  wants;  the  latter  are  no 
more  objects  of  divine  worship  or  adoration ;  the  impres- 
sion which  they  produce  is  of  a  more  reasoned  nature, 
and  what  we  feel  through  them  requires  further  verifica- 
tion and  a  higher  testimony.  Thought  and  reflection 
have  advanced  beyond  the  fine  arts.  If  one  chooses  to 
do  so,  one  can  indulge  in  complaint  and  censure,  and 
look  upon  this  circumstance  as  a  sign  of  deterioration. 
.  .  .   However  this  may  he,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
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art  does  not  give  any  longer  that  satisfaction  of  our 
spiritual  demands  which  former  ages  and  peoples  sought 
and  found  in  her ;  a  satisfaction  which,  certainly  on  the 
part  of  religion,  was  intimately  connected  with  art. 
The  beautiful  days  of  Grecian  art  and  the  golden  period 
of  the  later  middle  ages  are  past.  .  .  .  Our  age  is  there- 
fore in  general  not  favourable  towards  art.  .  .  .  The 
theory  of  art  is  in  our  times  much  more  in  request  than 
in  those  ages  when  art,  as  art  alone,  gave  complete  satis- 
fjujtion.  Art  invites  us  to  a  reasoned  contemplation, 
and  this  not  with  the  object  of  furthering  art  itself 
but  with  the  object  of  scientifically  finding  out  what 
art  is."  ^ 

We  see  from  this    that  Hegel  had    abandoned    the 
position   occupied  for  a  moment  by  the  philosophy  of 
85.       Schelling.     We  noted  above  that  Schelling  had  aban- 
sch^un^  for  ^^^^^  ^^  likewisc.     They  were  both  led  to  see  that  the 
mysticism,    religious  interest  of  the  Christian  world   could   not  be 
exhausted  by  the  means  and  in  the  region  of  Art.     But 
they  differed  in  this,  that  Schelling  sought  a  fuller  com- 
prehension by  descending  into  mystical  depths,  Hegel  by 
ascending  to  greater   intellectual  heights.     The  second 
point  which  interests  us,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  Hegel's 
philosophy  of  the  beautiful,  is  this,  that  he  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  Beautiful  in  Nature.    He  neither  allows  that 
36.       natural  things  possess  beauty  in  themselves — they  possess 
appreciative  it  oulv  for  the  Contemplating  mind — nor  does  he  seem 

of  natural  "^  r  o 

*^ttty.  tQ  consider  natural  beauty  as  equal  to  artistic  beauty. 
In  the  same  introduction  he  makes  the  remark  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  anyone   to   emphasise   specially 

^  Hegel's  *  Werke,'  vol.  x.,  part  i.,  pp.  14  aqq. 
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the  aspect  of  beauty  in  natural  things,  or  to  give  a 
systematic  representation  of  this  beauty.^  Lotze  has 
appropriately  remarked  that  Hegel  must  have  forgotten 
what  Schelling  said  in  the  Address  mentioned  above,  in 
which  the  idea  is,  not  worked  out,  yet  certainly  sug- 
gested, that  the  beautiful  in  nature  might  be  the  key  to 
her  deeper  significance.  My  readers  will  here  already 
expect  a  reference  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
writings  of  Ruskin,  to  which  my  narrative  will  lead  me 
farther  on,  and  they  will  also  understand  that  Hegel 
had  abandoned,  or  never  realised,  the  truth  of  Goethe's 
magnificent  poetic  comprehension  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  that  region  of  ideas  in  which  Schelling's 
and  Hegel's  expositions  move,  the  idealist  view  of  Art 
and  Beauty,  I  may  briefly  note  the  writings  and  posthum- 
ously published  lectures  of  Solger,"  who  was  inspired  by 


37. 
Solger. 


^  Loo.  cit,,  p.  5. 

«  K.  W.  F.  Solger  (1780-1819) 
was  a  native  of  Prussia.  His  home 
was  not  only  locally  distant  from 
that  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  but 
he  also  differs  from  Reinhold, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  in  not 
having  come  to  philosophy  through 
theology.  He  approached  it  rather 
from  the  side  of  polite  literature 
and  claaaical  learning,  being  inspired 
by  the  teaching  of  F.  A.  Wolf.  Of 
his  philosophical  writings  the  only 
larger  production  that  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  was  a  Dialogue 
(*Erwin,*  2  vols.,  1815),  in  the 
platoiiic  style,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces and  combats,  under  fictitious 
names,  the  views  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  treating  them,  especially 
the  latter,  with  little  sympathy,  al- 
though there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
resemblance  between  his  own  views 
and  those  of  Schelling.  Historians 
like    Schasler,    who    i^ee    in     the 


Hegelian  point  of  view  the  con- 
summation of  the  modem  ideali&tic 
tendency  of  thought,  consider  that 
Solger  as  well  as  Schelling  stuck, 
as  it  were,  half  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  correct  idea.  This 
criticism  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  neither  Schelling  nor  Solger 
got  beyond  the  position  occupied  by 
Plato,  who  saw  in  the  ideas  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  ftn<l  the  Good, 
the  archeiyj>es  whith  lived  in 
the  Divine  Mind ;  they  did  not 
advance  to  the  c<>nception  that 
these  archetypes  do  not  live  only 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  but  that  tlu'V, 
of  necessity,  descend  into  the  ac- 
tual world  where  they  appear  :i8 
living  powers  in  things  that  are 
true,  l:>eautiful,  and  good.  In  fact, 
there  exists,  according  to  this  view, 
the  same  difference  between  Hegel's 
conception  of  a  necessary  scieutifi- 
cally  demonstrable  development  of 
the  content  of  the  Divine  Mind,  or 
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Schelling.  Gifted  with  a  keen  perception  of  artistic 
beauty,  he  published  in  1815  a  philosophical  dialogue  on 
the  Beautiful,  very  much  on  the  platonic  models,  and 
gave  a  complete  course  of  -Esthetics  in  1819.  Agreeing 
in  general  with  Schelling's  view,  he  nevertheless  con- 
siders the  "  intellectual  intuition  "  of  the  latter  to  be  too 
indefinite.  He  himself  distinguishes  between  phantasy 
and  imagination.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  ordinary  in- 
tellect, and  moves,  as  a  mediator,  between  the  antitheses 
of  the  ordinary  understanding.  From  this  he  distin- 
guishes phantasy  which  starts  from  the  original  unity  of 
these  antitheses  in  the  "  Idea,"  and  is  able  to  reunite 
them  in  the  actual  world.  Thanks  to  this  faculty,  we 
are  able  to  perceive  objects  which  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  consciousness,  and  to  recognise  in  them 
the  "  Idea  "  as  real.  This  faculty  of  phantasy  has  vari- 
ous forms  and  subdivisions  and  a  dialectic  of  its  own,  cor- 
responding to  the  dialectic  of  thought.  With  Solger,  as 
with  Schelling,  beauty  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Idea, 
— it  is  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  consciousness;  the 


the  Absolute,  in  the  existing  world 
(notably  in  its  historical  progress), 
and  the  archetypal  view  of  Schel- 
ling, Solger,  and  the  Platonists,  as 
there  exists  between  ScheUing's  and 
Goethe's  philosophy  of  nature  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  more  recent 
evolutionary  ideas  of  Darwin,  Spen- 
cer, and  their  successors  on  the  other 
(see  on  this  vol.  iii.,  chap.  6,  p.  595, 
the  quotation  from  Wundt  in  the 
note).  It  is,  however,  weU  to 
remark  that  Solger  as  well  as 
Weisse  worked  out  their  eesthetical 
theories  before  Hegel's  .^thetics 
were  generally  known,  and  that 
Hegel  recognised  in  Solger*s  work 


a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own.  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  Lectures 
there  is  the  following  passage  about 
Solger :  "  His  innermost  specula- 
tive  desire  forced  him  to  descend 
into  the  depths  of  the  philosophical 
idea.  Here  he  came  upon  the 
dialectical  movement  of  the  idea, 
.  .  .  upon  its  activity  to  negative 
itself  as  the  infinite  and  universal 
in  the  shape  of  the  finite  and  the 
special,  and  equally  to  overcome 
this  negation  and  thus  to  re-estab- 
lish again  the  universal  and  the 
infinite  in  the  finite  and  the 
special"  (Hegel,  *Werke,*  xL  p. 
89). 
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thought  of  the  artist  is  distinguished  from  the  thought 
of  the  philosopher,  —  it  is  practical,  not  theoretical. 
The  latter  has  to  do  with  the  appearances  of  common- 
sense,  which  it  has  to  dissolve  or  resolve ;  the  thought  of 
the  artist  performs  the  wonder  of  creating  an  appearance 
which  resolves  itself.  The  thought  of  art,  accordingly, 
is  not  theoretical  but  practical  thought,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ethical  or  the  idea  of  the  Good  inas- 
much as  the  latter  never  is,  but  always  is  to  be,  realised : 
Art  alone  realises  its  ideal  completely  and  perfectly.  In 
this  conception  of  the  freedom  of  art  and  the  perfect 
realisation  of  its  ideal,  Solger  comes  in  contact  with  the 
theor)'  of  artistic  Irony  developed  by  Friedrich  Schlegel 
and  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  adopted  also  by  Novalis.  This 
idea  was  not  derived  from  Schelling,  but  was  a  sort  of 
caricature  of  the  subjectivism  of  Fichte.  According  to  an 
extreme  interpretation  of  the  latter, — an  interpretation 
which  Fichte  himself  never  intended, — the  mind,  the 
subject,  creates  the  world,  its  object ;  if  it  does  so,  it  can 
also  annul  it.  The  mind  can,  as  it  were,  rise  above  its 
own  creation  and  smile  at  it ;  it  can  remain  in  its  divine 
serenity  above  its  own  creations  which  it  does  not  regard 
au  sirienx.  Following  up  this  view,  Schlegel  called  art 
a  perpetual  parody  of  itself,  a  transcendental  farce ; 
Tieck  defined  irony  as  a  force  which  permits  the  poet  to 
dominate  the  matter  which  he  treats ;  and  Novalis  raved 
of  a  magic  idealism  which  realises  its  dreams. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  seriousness  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  HegeFs  philosophy  does  not 
permit  him  to  fall  in  with  the  arbitrariness  and 
flippancy  which  characterised  many  of  the  writings  of 
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the  romantic  school:  he  strongly  denounces  their 
ttUjrrations,  but  he  fully  acknowledges  the  promise 
wliich  lay  in  Solger's  prematurely  terminated  philo- 
ko\f\i\cB\  career,  and  he  admits  that  Tieck  himself, 
though  always  talking  about  artistic  irony,  forgets 
the  8anie  in  his  excellent  appreciation  and  exposi- 
tion of  great  poetical  creations,  such  as  those  of 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
these  lucubrations  of  the  romantic  writers;  it  is  more 
interesting  for  our  purpose  to  follow  up  the  more  serious 
developments  of  Schelling*s  and  Hegel's  ideas  in  the 
later  lesthetics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

II. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful  had  come  to  the  front  in  the  specula- 
tions of  Schelling,  and  still  more  in  those  of  Hegel, 
namely,  the  relation  which  exists  between  Art  and 
licligion,  or  between  the  Beautiful  and  the  Spiritual. 
This  problem  was  taken  up  by  Christian  Hein- 
rich  Weisse  and,  in  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  by 
I»tze. 

As  Lotze  himself  has  given,  in  his  'History  of 
J',sthetics  in  Germany,'  a  very  full  analysis  of  Weisse*s 
u*:u:\iiu\s,  ii8  much  in  its  development  out  of  Hegel's 
j/hilo«ophy  as  in  its  less  important  differences  from  his 
own  view.s,  I  wish  to  refer  mainly  to  that  exposition: 
ihc*  more  80  as  Weisse  s  own  works  are  now  inaccessible 
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and  too  voluminous  for  present  use.^  Lotze  himself  has 
said  that  "Weisse's  ^Esthetic  is  the  most  perfect  con- 
clusion  of   the   lines   of  thought  which  in   that  region 


1  Chr.  H.  Weiwe  (1801  - 1866), 
a  native  of  Leipsic,  descended  from 
and  moved  in  a  literary  circle  with 
a  distinct  religious  though  not  a 
specifically  theological  interest. 
His  studies  were  literary,  classical 
(under  Gottfried  Hermann),  and 
juristic  He  was,  for  a  time,  under 
the  influoDce  of  Hegel's  dialectic  as 
expounded  in  the  *  Logic '  and  the 
'Encyclopaedia,'  but  his  indepen- 
dent philosophical  speculations  be- 
gan and  were  published  before  the 
applications  which  Hegel  made  in 
his  Lectures  on  '  History  of  Philo- 
sophy,* '  ufisthetics,'  and  *  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion'  were  generally 
known  outside  the  circle  of  his 
academic  hearers.  Starting  thus 
at  a  time  before  the  full  breadth 
and  depth  of  Hegel's  speculations 
were  known,  Weisse  was  able  to 
work  out  the  Hegelian  idea  in  au 
independent  manner,  and  neither 
he  nor  Lotze  can  be  considered  as 
a  disciple  or  follower  of  Hegel.  In 
fact,  Weisse  prepared  that  opposi- 
tion, within  the  Idealistic  school,  to 
Hegel's  Panlogism  which  Schelling 
had  only  indicated  in  those  polemics 
with  Jacobi  which  he  harboured  in 
his  mind  during  thirty  years,  and 
to  which  he  only  gave  official  ex- 
pression after  he  had  been  called  to 
the  philosophical  Chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  as  one  of  Hegel's 
successors  in  the  year  1840.  In  the 
meantime  the  transmutation  uf  the 
strictly  logical  process,  unfolded  by 
Hegel  in  his  published  works,  into 
its  expression  in  the  more  easily 
assimilated  idea  of  historical  de- 
velopment, had  attracted  so  many 
disciples  and  followers,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  enormous  historical 
literature,  that  the  purely   philo- 


sophical criticism  was  neglected ; 
nor  was  it  the  latter  as  contained 
in  the  works  of  Weisse  and  some 
of  Hegel's  own  followers,  such  as 
Gdschel,  that  prepared  the  violent 
reaction  which  set  in  against  the 
whole  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
This  came  from  the  side  of  the 
Positivists  :  Ihe  exact  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences  on  the  one 
side  and  positive  theology  on  the 
other.  The  former  pointed  to  the 
sterility,  the  latter  to  the  scepti- 
cism produced  by  the  current  Heg- 
elian formalism.  The  historic 
succession  from  Kant,  Fichte,  the 
earlier  works  of  Schelling,  the 
logical  writings  of  Hegel,  to  Weifiie 
and  Lotze  has  never  been  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  with  the  result 
that  Weisse  has  remained  practically 
unknown  in  wider  circles,  and  that 
Lotze's  philosophy  stands  somewhat 
isolated.  This  succession  may,  how- 
ever, be  studied  without  much 
trouble  through  the  publications 
of  Weisse's  friend  and  disciple, 
Rudolph  Seydel  (1835-1892),  in  liis 
'  Religion  und  Wissennchaft '  (1887), 
in  his  edition  of  Weisse's  '  Kleiue 
Schriften '  (1867),  and  in  his  publi- 
cation of  the  last  form  which 
W^eisse's  Lecture  Syllabus  on 
'  ifCsthetics '  assumed,  in  the  year 
1865.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
important  section  in  Lotze's  '  Hi:i- 
tory  of  .Esthetics'  mentioned  in 
the  text.  I  may  remark  that  in  an 
Appreciation,  which  I  published  in 
'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  May  1878, 
of  Edward  Caird's  'Philosophy  of 
Kant,'  I  referred  to  Kant's  later 
succession  in  Weisse  and  Lotze  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  pure 
Hegelianium. 
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had  been  attained  by  the  philosophical  idealism  of  the 
age." ' 

Agreeing  in  the  main — at  least  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  philosophical  career — with  Hegel's  dialectic,  Weisse 
nevertheless  sees  a  defect  in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
Hegel  makes  too  much  of  the  logical  form  in  which  the 
highest  content,  the  Divine  Idea,  has  unfolded  itself. 
According  to  Weisse,  that  which  unfolds  and  realises 
itself  in  the  supreme  ends,  purposes,  or  ideals  of  existence, 
is  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  These  ends  are 
grasped  not  so  much  by  the  human  intellect  as  in  the 


^  'G^chichte  der  Aesthetik,'  p. 
211. 

Lotze's  '  History  of  ^Csthetic ' 
has  been  unfavourably  criticised  by 
Schasler,  who  evidently  had  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Lotze's 
philoKophical  position,  and  who 
liimself  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  further  development  of  the 
Hegelian  position,  not  only  so  far 
as  the  science  of  .Esthetics  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  of  Hegel's  funda- 
mental si)eculative  scheme.  In  rela- 
tion tothisSchaslerjin  the  year  18  72, 
gave  expression  to  an  opinion — inde- 
})endently  and  about  the  same  time 
indicated  by  the  Hegelian  school  in 
this  country — tliat  the  pn>gramme 
of  Hegel  required  to  be  workeil  out 
afresh.  He  admits  that  the  Hegel- 
ian scheme  contained  an  inherent 
defect  which  provoked  two  develop- 
ment*, the  theo9ophical  (Weisse) 
ami  the  realistic  (Herbart),  both 
of  which,  according  to  him,  have 
l(>8t  hold  of  the  great  truth  and 
governing  idea  of  H^i^l.  Against 
thcMC  he  maintains  that  the  prob- 
lem of  mmleni  phili»*ophy  cv>nsi8ts 
in  "the  truly  cimcrete  application 
of  Hegel's  method  to  the  regions 
of  the  Keal.  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  dominatitm  of  the  logical 
notion.     This  concrete  will  then — 


but  in  a  higher  logically  intelligible 
manner— elevate  ^eSubject-Object 
of  Schelling's  *  intellectual  sight '  to 
a  truly  substantial  unity.  Such 
a  thoroughgoing  regeneration  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  in  all  its  parts 
would  seem  to  be  the  real  task  of 
philosophical  endeavour  in  the 
future;  our  special  object  is  to 
attempt  this  reconstruction  in  the 
province  of  ..Esthetics  ;  if  this  at- 
tempt should,  although  only  parti- 
ally, succeed,  there  is  at  least  the 
possibility  shown  that  it  would  also 

I  be  possible  on  a  large  and  complete 

I  scale"  {loe.  cU,,  p.  940,  945  sqq.). 

,   Schasler*s  treatment  of  Weisse  is 

\  also  instructive  as  showing  where 
the  real  ditference  between  himself 
and  contemporary  followers  of 
Hegel  (such  as  Vischer)  on  the 
one  side  and  Weisse  on  the  other, 
reallv  lies.  The  former  had  no 
genuine  religious  interest,  or  rather, 

I  they  were  apparently  contented 
with  a  purely  philosophic  creed ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  Weisse 

,  and  Lotze  recognised  the  inde- 
{lendence    of    the    religious  senti- 

'  meut — which  Weisse  places  above 
and  Lotze  outside  of  the  purely 
philosophical  or  speculative  in- 
terest. 
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region  of  feeling,  or,  as  we  may  figuratively  say,  by  the 
human  heart.  To  the  human  intellect  they  present 
themselves  as  Ideas,  not  as  an  Idea,  which  is  the  term 
continually  used  in  Hegel's  writings.  The  Idea  is  only 
the  logical  or  intellectual  form  in  which  those  supreme 
Ideas  represent  themselves  to  the  human  mind  and  in 
which  they  can  be  grasped  by  human  thought. 

Having,  however,  put  prominently  forward  the  logical 
process  in  the  form  of  the  unfolding  of  an  idea,  and 
developed  a  logical  mechanism  of  this  process,  Hegel 
appears  too  much  interested  in  showing  how  this 
mechanism  or  formula  is  continually  repeated  in  the 
actual  world ;  the  latter  becoming,  as  it  were,  merely  an 
array  of  instances  in  which  the  highest  content  is  seized, 
pictured,  and  repeated.  All  the  different  regions  of 
mental  life  had  therefore  found  in  Hegel's  systematic 
speculation  an  inadequate  treatment,  inasmuch  as 
their  special  value  was  only  estimated  according  to 
the  perfection  with  which  they  brought  it  into  appear- 
ance in  an  intrinsically  worthless  and  indifferent  logicjil 
formulary. 

Beauty  has  shared  the  same  fate.  Hegel  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  eternal  ends  of  existence, 
as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  world-plan;  it  ap- 
peared to  him  only  in  the  shape  of  Art  as  one  of  the 
means  through  which  the  finite  mind  recalls  and  assures 
to  itself  its  essential  unity  with  the  Infinite.  Weisse,  on 
the  other  hand,  looks  upon  beauty  as  one  of  the  great 
things  or  tasks  which  have  to  be  realised  in  and  by  the 
world-process.  Whereas  it  might  appear  as  if  in  Hegel's 
system  the  Absolute  or  World-spirit  attains  to  reality 
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only,  yot  fully,  iii  the  mental  developments  of  finite 
IxMngs,  Weisse  sees  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  de- 
velopment in  a  personal  Deity.  Above  and  beyond  the 
formp  of  the  appearance  of  this  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
finite  world  there  exists  the  Absolute  Spirit  as  such. 

Further,  the  mind  seemed,  in  Hegel's  system,  to  ex- 
haust its  own  essence  and  fully  to  grasp  the  Absolute  in 
the  intellectual  (individual  and  historical)  movement 
of  thought.  According  to  Weisse,  the  thinking  process, 
or  thought,  does  not  exhaust  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  nor  does  it  exhaust  the  world  of  finite  things 
themselves.  In  the  DiWne  Being,  as  well  as  in  the 
many  things  w^hich  surround  us,  there  is  something 
more  than  what  we  can  reach  by  thought  This  some- 
thing more  is  not  a  dark  and  unfathomable  matter  which 
lies  IxMieath  thought  and  cannot  be  grasped  by  it,  but 
is  $i>mething  higher.  It  is  the  infinite  productivity 
of  tlie  Di\ine  Being,  the  life  of  the  Creating  Spirit. 
**  This  process  exists  in  all  the  r^ons  of  the  universe, 
in  tho  Divine  Mind  as  much  as  in  the  created  world 
and  in  the  humtui  soul,  from  eternity  to  eternity:  to 
show  that  it  is  so  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  the 
IVviutiful  or  .l^stheties.'*  ^ 

In  further  exjx^undiuir  this  \iew,*  which  originated  in 


tAtion  A*  pv<*n  ^y  1  A>tw  frv^m  Weiwe 
in    *Gesohicht^  lier  Aesthctik,*   p. 

'-  Into  hi?  oxivx^iiiit'Wfi  of  W««»e's 

ti.'H  p<v\iiUr  lO  hinii«elf,  Kul  which 
d«y»*t  Tii^x  «»rm  :*^  be  hr«>uchl  out  with 
t-ho  winie  aer.niionwtfs  in  Woissscs. 
ovn  «At-oment-  To  «k%me  ii  may 
AMK*Ar  to  turn  on  a  mere  word,  but 


AS  th:>  woni  h*s  in  the  sequel,  both 
in  German  philMophy  and  in  that 
of  other  countriesi.  reoeiTed  cnr- 
T^ency  «»  expreanve  of  a  special 
phi}Oif)Ophkml  creed,  it  it  aF  ^rell  to 
note  it  here.  To  ejumew  the  bigbeet 
conceptaomiw  which  are  termed  by 
Weiiijie  I  dealt  or  Idea]&.  Lotae  rery 
early  adopted  the  term  VahiOK  or 
Wonha.  importing  into  thia  oon- 
ception  the  Tnoning  that  they  must 
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Weiase's  peculiar  developuient  of  a.  conception  we  cau 
trace  back  to  the  writings  of  SchelliDg,  Solger,  and 
Hegel,  it  will  be  most  useful  for  my  purpose  to  appeal 
to  Lotze's  own  statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
two  tracts  (1845  and  1S47),  but  more  concisely  and '«^ 
elearly  in  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on  ^Esthetics,  * 
delivered  during  his  professorship  at  Gbttingen,  for  the 
last  time  in  the  year  1865.'  He  there  refers  to  the 
fundamental  aspect — no  doubt  suggested  by  Weisse — 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  tbe  whole  of  his  specula- 
tion, and  which  he  repeats  in  all  his  more  important 
writings.  With  a  desire  to  vindicate  for  the  Beautiful 
not  merely  a  subjective  existence  in  the  human  soul  but 
an  absolute  value  and  important  connections  in  the  real 
world  of  men  and  nature,  he  says :  "  The  real  world  shows 
us  three  interwoven  regions  or  powers — viz.,  Jirst,  a 
realm  of  general  laws  which  impress  us  as  absolutely 
necessary,  which  govern  everything  that  is  real,  but 
through    their   very  generaJity    produce   for   themselves 


be  the  eubject  duI  uoly  ol  the 
thought  buli  also  of  the  moral  ap- 
precuktioaaiidiEBthGticaleiiJDj'nient 
of  personal  miuda  or  Epirita,  form- 
ing a  feature  id  their  living  experi- 
ence. I  camiot  find  that,  eveo 
in  th«  latest  form  of  Weisae'a 
£>[hettcs,  this  point  or  the  itiffer- 
ence  in  tjiis  reapect  with  Lotie, 
mentioned  bj  Seydel  in  his  appre- 
cUtion  of  their  roapective  philoao- 
phiea,  is  brought  out.  (See 'Reli^on 
UodWias«nsch«ft,'pp.  84  ir/g.,  182 
itg.)  Aa,  however,  the  introduc- 
tion of  definite  worda,  nuch  aa 
Value  and  Worth,  baa  done  go 
mocb  in  hietory  to  churocteriee  aud 
even  to  direct  counsea  of  thought, 
it  ie  Kell  to  point,  b«  Windelband 
VOL.  IV. 


TThe 


has  done,  to  tbe  importance  of 
Irfitze's  introduction  of  theee  terms 
into  philusopliical  literature.      Cf. 

ite  to  p.  408,  vol.  iii. 

tno  Traota  appeared  orig- 
iiiatly  in  a  collective  publication, 
'Qiittinger  Studien,'  with  the  re- 
spective titles  :  '  Ueber  den  Begrifl 
der  Schcinlieit '  and  'Ueber  Beding- 
ungen  der  EuQBlacbunheiC'  Tbe 
Lecture  Notes  on  .Pathetics  were 
published  after  the  Syllabus,  pre- 
pared bf  Lotze  for  bis  Course  iu 
the  year  1850.  by  E.  Rehnisch  iu 
the  yew  1884.  The  two  earlier 
Tracts  are  reprinted  in  Peiperi'  edi- 
tion uf  Lotze's  'Kleine  Schriften,' 
vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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nothing  that  is  defined  or  particular;  second,  the  realm 
of  actual  matter  and  forces  which  appear  to  us  not  as 
necessary  but  only  as  actually  existing,  which,  acting 
under  definite  conditions  according  to  those  laws,  pro- 
duce the  manifold  phenomena;  third,  a  definite  and 
specific  plan,  according  to  which  the  elements  of  reality 
are  gathered  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  realise  by 
following  those  general  laws  a  definite  end  or  purpose.^ 
Lotze  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  for  common-sense  and 
to  the  popular  mind,  these  three  regions  or  principles 
appear  to  be  disconnected  and  independent,  and  only 
casually  and  accidentally  interwoven.  It  does  not 
appear  at  all  clear  why  the  general  laws  should  be 
realised  only  in  the  existing  examples,  and  even  the 
general  plan  or  the  purposes  of  existence — if  we  knew 
them — would  not  appear  realisable  only  by  the  laws 
and  things  which  actually  exist.  But  neither  the 
common -sense  of  life  nor  the  demands  of  science  can 
rest  satisfied  with  this  threefold  aspect,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  main  object  of  speculation  to  unite 
the  three  in  a  highest  principle.  "  Now  in  general 
we  may  say  that  this  task  has  never  been,  and  never 
will  be,  completely  solved.  But  between  speculative 
knowledge,  which  vainly  searches  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  this  connection,  and  practice,  which  seeks 
in  an  equally  partial  way  to  make  things  subservient  to 
the  unity  of  a  purpose — i.e.,  between  the  regions  of  the 
True  and  the  Good  —  there  arises  a  peculiar  feeling 
or  sensation.  This  is  the  impression  of  the  Beautiful, 
which,  standing  in  the  middle  [between  the  True  and 

^  '  Grundziige  der  Aesthetik,'  p.  10. 
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the  Good],  does  indeed  neither  solve  the  theoretical  nor 
the  practical  problem,  but  receives  through  a  beholding 
of  the  Beautiful  an  immediate  assurance  of  the  possibility 
of  its  desired  solution — i,e.,  of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
existing  contradictions."  ^ 

A  complete  solution,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  is 
indeed  not  conceivable  except  in  the  whole  of  the 
world — i.e.,  for  a  spirit  which  should  comprehend  and 
control  everything.  In  us  human  beings,  who  com- 
prehend and  control  only  a  very  limited  region,  and 
can  therefore  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  desired 
reconciliation,  the  latter,  if  it  does  appear  accidentally 
and  casually,  comes  as  a  surprise,  and  this  surprise 
creates  in  us  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  of  joy,  or,  in  its 
highest  form,  of  bliss,  inasmuch  as  we  see  the  idea 
of  beauty — i.e.,  the  complete  harmony  of  those  three 
supreme  principles  or  powers — concentrated  as  it  were 
in  a  small  compass,  in  a  visible  image.^ 

As  stated  by  Lotze  himself,  this  way  of  looking  at 


^  'Qrundziige  der  Aesthetik,'  p. 
10  sqq, 

*  In  the  Tract  of  the  year  1845 
Lotze  traces  this  idea  back  to 
Kant.  "Kant,  to  whom  the 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Beauti- 
ful is  more  indebted  than  is  now 
generally  admitted,  found  tliat 
beauty  consists  in  this,  that  the 
features  of  an  object  lend  them- 
selves to  the  play  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers.  Whereas  what 
falls  merely  into  the  necessary 
forms  of  our  understanding  does 
not  merit  uur  special  thanks,  we 
must,  on  the  other  side,  consider  it 
to  be  a  free  favour  of  fortune  if 
what  is  given  to  us  contains,  in 
addition,  features  which  meet  our 
desire  for  comprehension  under  a 


few  leading  thoughts.  A  world 
would  be  thinkable  in  which  no 
species  governed  the  umnifoldness 
of  existing  things,  but  where  the 
latter  were  mutually  incomparable. 
That,  instead  of  this  refractory 
world,  the  actual  world  exists 
which  gathers  itself  together  in 
higher  a8{>ects,  this  in  itself  is  a 
subject  of  disinterested  pleasure 
which  in  its  bearing  upon  tlie 
single  and  the  manifold  leads  to 
the  sensation  of  beauty.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  therefore,  the  Beauti- 
ful does  not  consint  merely  in  the 
agreement  of  the  impression  with 
the  ways  of  our  intellect,  but  in 
the  harmony  with  a  striving  and 
purposeful  endeavour"  ('Kleine 
Schriften,'  vol.  i.  p.  295). 
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the  Beautiful  stands  at  the  end  of  the  idealistic  move'l 
ment  of  thought.  It  baa  been  remarked  that  in  thiBl 
statement  Lotze  does  not  do  justice  to  sundry  develop-  1 
nieuta  which  have  ei|ually  their  starting-points  in  sug- 
gestions which  were  more  or  lees  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  writings  of  Schelliug.  And,  as  I  said  before,  we  j 
may  look  upon  the  latter  as  the  centre  of  the  idealistic  i 
movement.'    Among  those  developments  it  is  of  interest 


'  Liitae'BtheorjufBesutyMidthe 
Beautifu],  whicli  be  himaelf  troccs 
bsok  to  Schelliug  and  Kant,  boa  not 
ntoeived  tbM  ntMntian  on  the  part 
of  hiatoriona  wbich  it  deaerveB. 
Thia  neglect  is,  I  believe,  largely 
due  to  the  critjcism  to  which 
Xiotse's  SBthetica]  writings  have 
besD  suhiDitted  bj  Von  HartmaDD 
and  by  Schaaler ;  by  the  latter  in 
■  lengthy  Review,  which  he  pub. 
lisbed  lihortly  after  the  nppeariuice 
of  Lotrxs't  '  Hi«torr  ■  in  his  Art 
Journal  '  Die  Dioskureu ' ;  Ihia 
liB  quotes  b  an  appendix  to  hie 
'  HiBtory,'  and  Goosidera— a»  diies 
likewiie  Hartmanii— that  it  has 
finally  diiponed  of  Lotxe'g  n-sthetii^ 
as  a  popular  eipoaition  of  WeiKHe'a 
ideaa.  On  the  other  ride,  Erdffinnn, 
□n  whose  mind  the  importanee  of 
Lotze'a  ideas  grew,  did  more  jus- 
tice to  Lotze  in  proportion  as  he 
emnncituled  himself  from  the  early 
control  of  the  Hegelian  formalism. 
In  fact,  the  best  and  concisest 
rendering  of  Lotne's  central  idea 
ia  giveu  by  Erdniann,  when  he 
deiines  Lolze's  difference  from 
Schelling  :  "  The  defect  in  Schel- 
liu);'a  syatem  which  caused  the 
autSLgonism  of  the  natural  tciencea 
hai>  also  been  fatal  to  hiB.£sthetics 
in  Ipite  of  all  the  credit  which  is 
here  due  to  him.  This  defect  lies 
in  his  roiauudenitanding  of  the 
difference  of  Ideas  and  Appear- 
ances ;  the  former  denote  values, 
taaki,  irTiiwratives :  the  latter  are 
i;oTerned  by  mwlianiaui—  i.t.,  by 


sality  01 


Ina 


neoesBicy. 
much  as  Schelling,  instead 
modestly  admitting  the  latter, 
claima  to  have  demonstrated  what 
must  be  through  that  which  ought 
to  be,  he  Itaa  mode  natural  science 
his  enemy.  But  it  has  likewise 
become  to  him  coathetically  im- 
possible to  see  that  the  joyful 
surprise  afforded  by  the  Beautiful 
(in  nature)  bos  it»  ground  iu  this, 
thai  by  the  entirely  different  pro- 
cesses of  necessity  that  has  come 
about  which  ought  to  be,  and.  as 
auch,  possesaes  value.  That  the 
manifotdoeas  of  visible  things, 
though  not  subject  lo  any  moral 
obligation,  deports  itaelt  in  ideal 
forms,  fills  us  with  reverent  en- 
joyment through  the  semblance  of 
a  world  in  which  the  eternal  laws 
of  what  ought  to  be  appear  in 
Sesh  and  blood  "  (Erdmann,  '  Ge-  ] 
scbichte  der  Philosopbie,'  3rd  ed.,  i 
vol.  ii,  p.  8B4).  According  to  Lotze, 
without  a  conflict  between  what 
ought  to  be  and  wlut  is,  there 
could  eiist  neither  the  Beautiful 
nor  its  opposite.  That  auch  a  tun. 
Otct  is  solved  in  the  totality 
of  actual  existence  is  a  matier 
of  religious  faith,  a  fundamental 
conviction ;  that  in  aiugle  in- 
stances and  moments  this  conflict 
appears  solved  to  us  in  actual 
life  produces  in  Ui  the  feeling 
of  joyful  surprise,  as  it  ware  an 
unsuspected  gift  of  good  fortune 
.firming  our  fundamental  spirit- 
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to  note  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful       40. 

Schopeii- 

in    the    writinfics    of    Schopenhauer    and    in    those    of  hauer  aiui 

^  ^  von  Hart- 

von  Hartmann.  Both  these  thinkers  started  from  the  "**"°- 
idealistic  conception  elaborated  by  Sehelling,  although 
Schopenhauer  ignores  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and 
leads  his  readers  back  to  Kant,  of  whom  he  professes  to 
be  the  only  true  follower,  having,  as  he  thinks,  drawn 
the  one  inevitable  conclusion  which  presents  itself. 
Hartmann,  on  the  other  side,  does  full  justice  to  the 
work  of  Sehelling,  especially  to  the  latest  phase  of  his 
speculation.  It  can,  nevertheless,  not  be  denied  that 
both  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  prejudiced  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aesthetical  as  well  as  of  other  philosophical 
problems,  by  introducing,  at  the  outset  of  their  exposi- 
tions, rigid  conceptions  of  a  very  definite  kind,  to  the 
proof  and  explanation  of  which  the  rest  of  their  lives 
and  writings  were  exclusively  devoted.  It  will  be  easiest 
to  undei'stand  this  if  we  look  upon  the  main  object  both 
of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  as  having  been  to  give  a 
definite  answer  to  the  question  stated  by  Kant — viz.: 
What  is  the  "  Thing  in  itself  '*  ?  Schopenhauer  answers 
this  question  by  saying  the  thing  in  itself  is  "  the  Will " ; 
Hartmann  answers  the  question  by  saying  it  is  "  the 
Unconscious." 

Both  thinkers  arrived  at  their  respective  solutions 
comparatively  early  in  life.  In  this  they  differ  from 
Kant,  whose  whole  writing  and  thinking  may  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  preparation  for  a  future  positive  philo- 
sophy ;  and  from  Hegel,  who  in  his  thirty-seventh  year 
had  published  only  the  programme  of  his  future  system. 
Their  youthful  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  philo- 
sophy resembles  more  that  of  Fichte  and  Sehelling,  who 
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alHO  daringly  announced  their  central  ideas  at  an  early 
age ;  but  they  differ  from  them  inasmuch  as  both  these 
thinkers  found  it  impossible  to  retain  their  early  posi- 
tions, and  in  consequence  developed  various  modifications 
known  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  later  phases 
of  their  respective  systems.  The  tenacity  —  not  to 
say  obstinacy  —  with  which  both  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann  clung  to  their  original  formulae,  to  what 
many  may  consider  mere  words,  is  characteristic  of 
thinkers  who  live  out  of  the  world  and  secluded  from 
its  practical  interests,  who  also  take  no  part  in  academic 
teaching,  but  are  interested  only  in  the  written,  not 
the  verbal,  transmission  of  their  ideas.  Although  such 
thinkers  may  cast  inquisitive  and  searching  glances  all 
round  into  the  different  regions  of  science,  art,  and 
life,  they  do  so  always  through  the  coloured  eyeglasses 
which  they  have  armed  themselves  with,  and  which 
transmit  only  those  rays  that  are  congenial  to  their 
organ  of  vision.  A  similar  one-sided  colouring  is  char- 
acteristic also  of  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who,  early  in  life,  came  under  the  spell  of  the  formula 
and  the  won!  Evolution ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  by  placing  in  opposition  to,  and  at  the  foundation 
of,  evolution,  "  the  Unknowable/*  his  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  his  ajje  has  l>cen  twofold  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions—  in  the  diixH?tiou  of  dogmatism  and  positivism  on 
Uio  one  side,  of  agm^sticism  and  scepticism  on  the  other. 
4\.  To  understand    Sohoi>enhauer's    philosophv  we   must 

or«ehop<^n.  realise   that    he   was    the    first    amoni?  recent  German 
rhikwopKx.  thij^koi-s  to  bivak  not  only  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  phiU^sophioal  systems  which  he  opposed,  but  also 
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with  the  fundamental  beliefs  which  governed  the  aspira- 
tions and  endeavours  of  contemporary  German  culture. 
This  aimed  at  realising  what  has  been  termed  the  Ideal 
of  Humanity.  Two  aspects  are  characteristic  of  all 
those  endeavours,  however  different  their  expression  may 
have  been  in  the  various  systems  or  in  the  unsystematic 
writings  of  the  great  leaders  of  German  thought.  They 
were,  first  of  all,  hopeful — they  inherited  the  optimism  of 
Leibniz's  philosophy ;  and  they  were,  secondly,  religious 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word.  They  desired  to  get 
hold  of  the  essence,  as  distinguished  from  the  letter,  of 
Christian  truth,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  existing  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  to  do  away  with  the  narrowness  of 
orthodoxy,  and  to  spiritualise  the  teaching  of  rational- 
ism. Although  they  appeared,  at  times  and  in  single 
instances,  to  favour  the  pantheistic  view  of  Spinoza,  they 
were  theistic  in  this  sense  that  their  pantheism  did  not 
oppose  Christian  Theism,  but  that  the  one  implied  the 
other.  In  many  cases  we  find  that  a  more  or  less 
pantheistic  version  of  the  Christian  truth  returned 
again,  in  its  final  developments,  to  a  theistic  concep- 
tion. Schopenhauer's  philosophy  was  neither  optimistic 
— i.e.,  hopeful — nor  was  it  theistic  or  pantheistic;  it 
was  pessimistic  and  anti-theistic.  I  intentionally  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  atheistic,  as  this  has  acquired  in 
modem  controversial  literature  a  much  more  extreme 
meaning,  having  almost  become  an  epithet  of  moral 
opprobrium  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  cast  upon  any 
honest  searcher  after  truth.  But  it  was  less  through  the 
second  characteristic  trait  of  his  teaching  that  Schopen- 
hauer placed  himself  and  all  his  followers  and  admirers 


outside  of  the  affirmative  and  progressive  movement  of  1 
modern  thought.  He  did  so  ranat  by  abandoning  the  I 
doctrine  of  human  progress  and  the  hope  that  by  in- 
tellectual and  practical  effort  the  condition  of  man  and 
mankind  could  be  improved.  Thus  he  took  no  part  in 
the  great  educational  movements  of  his  age  and  countrj'. 
Schopenhauer  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  poetry,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Germany.  He 
had  himself  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  an  i 
extensive  knowledge  not  only  of  poetry  and  the  fine  I 
arts  but  also — and  this  distinguished  him  from  many  of 
his  contemporaries  —  of  music.  His  whole  attitude, 
however,  was  eminently  subjective ;  he  did  not  fall  in 
with  any  existing  current  or  movement  of  thought  or 
practical  activity.  He  was  as  arbitral^  and  extravagant 
in  the  enunciation  of  single  ideas  as  any  of  the  romanti- 
cists, and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  himself  in  i 
antt^onism  with  his  surroundings.  These  peculiarities  I 
of  hia  personal  character,  joined  to  his  fundamental 
disbeliot  in  human  progress  and  perfectibility,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  how  his  views  on  Art  and  the  Beautiful 
should  turn  out  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  other 
contemporary  thinkers.  Whereas  these  laboured  at  the 
clearer  definition  and  practical  realisation  of  certain 
ideals,  and  considered  Art  as  one  of  the  great  agencies 
which  furthered  these  purposes,  Art  with  Schopenhauer 
occupied  an  exceptional  position  outside  of  the  ends  and 
aims  of  human  life ;  whereas  with  them  the  Beautiful 
was  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  truly  Eeal  which  revealed 
it«elf  also  through  science,  i-eligion,  and  culture,  the 
Beautiful  with  Schopenhauer  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
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truths  of  science  and  the  efforts  of  life;  it  occupied  a 
r^on  by  itself.  Schopenhauer  had  learned  from  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  to  consider  the  Will  or  the  active 
principle  as  the  most  important,  the  primary  factor  in  the 
human  soul.  He  further  agreed  with  Kant  in  considering 
the  space-  and  time-forms  of  sense-impression  and  the 
logical  forms  of  the  intellect  as  having  their  origin  in  tlie 
human  soul;  but,  as  he  exaggerated  the  doctrine  of 
the  primacy  of  the  human  Will  to  mean  that  the 
essence  of  the  human  mind  was  "  Will,"  he  saw  in  the 
human  intellect  a  creation  of  the  Will.  And,  as 
he  judged  of  everything  outside  of  self  by  analogy  with 
the  self  or  human  mind,  he  further  exaggerated  the 
term  Will  to  mean  not  only  the  fundamental  essence 
of  human  nature  but  the  essence  of  all  reality.  Con- 
sistently he  looked  upon  that  portion  of  reality  which 
was  devoid  of  intelligence  as  exhibiting  the  activity  or 
creative  power  of  the  Will  in  forms  and  stages  inferior, 
but  leading  up,  to  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Will 
when  it  is  joined  to  the  Intellect.  As  he  expressed  it, 
everything  in  the  world  is  an  objectivation  of  the  Will ; 
the  highest  form  of  this  process  of  objectivation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Intellect  or  the  world  as  seen  through 
the  senses  and  through  the  forms  of  thought. 

Whoever  is  led  by  inclination,  study,  or  practical 
experience  to  look  at  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  as 
fundamental  and  all -important  is  face  to  face  with 
the  ethical  problem.  This  problem  contains  two  great 
difficidties  or  mysteries:  the  mystery  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  and  the  mysteiy  of  Evil  and  Sin.  Schopen- 
hauer had  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  former,  and  he 
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had  no  inclination  to  deny  or  minimise  the  gravity  of 
the  latter;  he  afl&rmed  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
he  affirmed,  still  more  strongly,  the  existence  of  Evil. 
Following  Kant,  he  considered  the  Will  to  be  transcen- 
dental— i.e.,  anterior  and  superior — to  the  visible  and 
intellectual  order  of  things ;  the  latter,  the  empirical 
order  of  things,  he  considered  to  be  characterised  by  the 
necessary  and  rigid  sequences  of  Cause  and  Effect.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Will,  or  the  inherent  essence  of  the 
mind,  did  not  belong  to  the  empirical  order  of  things, 
but  had  really  created  it,  it  stood  outside  of  this  order, 
it  was  not  subject  to,  but  the  origin  of,  the  law  of  Cause 
and  Effect  with  its  necessary  sequences  in  the  flux  of 
time.  The  Will  was  timeless,  and  hence  free,  but 
through  descending  out  of  its  original  sphere  of  freedom 
by  creating  the  empirical  world  with  its  ascending  stages 
or  objectivations,  and  its  rigid  sequences  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  it  did  not  unfold  and  augment  its  own  reality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  reduced  and  lowered  the  same. 
The  World-spirit  committed  a  mistake,  took  as  it  were 
a  false  step,  and  this  false  step  is  the  cause  of  the  evil 
and  suffering,  of  the  pain  and  sin  in  the  existing  phenom- 
enal world.  The  fundamental  error,  the  cause  of  all 
that  is  perverse  and  wrong,  is  the  very  World-process 
itself,  the  assertion,  the  endless  striving  of  the  Will. 
This  original  error  can  only  be  inade  good,  redemption 
is  only  possible,  by  a  negation,  not  by  an  affirmation, 
of  the  World-process,  of  the  promptings,  desires,  and 
workings  of  the  Will.  To  become  quiescent,  to  return 
again  into  the  original  state  of  repose,  to  reverse  the 
World-process,  is   the   only  way  out  of  the  misery  of 
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actual  existence,  the  only  solution  of  the  moral  problem. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  Schopenhauer  to  find  his  philo- 
sophy of  pessimism  and  quietism  confirmed  in  the  teach- 
ings and  precepts  of  many  thinkers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  heathen  and  Christian  ;  notably  the  philosophy 
of  the  Hindus,  as  laid  down  in  their  sacred  books,  then 
for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to  modern  readers  bv 
translations,  contained  a  perfect  expression  and  con- 
firmation of  Schopenhauer's  views;  nor  is  he  slow  in 
pointing  out  these  striking  anticipations  of  his  doctrine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Schopenhauer's  system       42. 
lent  itself  to  a  happy  interpretation  of  the  Beautiful  as  interpreta- 

tionofthe 

it  appears  m  nature  as  well  as  in   art.     The  World-  beantifuiin 

*  *  nature  as 

process,  the  objectivation  of  the  Will,  proceeds  by  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
definite  stages;  the  lowest  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
elemental  forces  of  nature,  the  highest  by  the  intellect 
of  man;  here  the  Will  becomes  conscious  of  its  own 
manifestations,  and  also  of  the  initial  error  it  committed 
by  going  out  of  itself  into  the  phenomenal  world  of 
strife  and  unrest;  it  recognises  the  supreme  moral 
obligation  of  self-negation  and  self-annihilation  in  a 
voluntary  return  to  the  state  of  rest.  The  phenomenal 
world  which  displays  the  ascending  stages  or  objectiva- 
tions  of  the  Will  shows  everywliere  unrest,  things  and 
events  succeeding  each  other  in  endless  change,  without 
beginning  and  without  end.  But  each  stage  of  this 
development  is  a  lower  or  higher  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  and  changeless  essence  of  things ;  each  stage  is 
the  embodiment  and  manifestation  of  some  idea,  some 
expression  of  the  underlying  reality,  though  in  an  in- 
complete  form.     Schopenhauer  here  assimilates  Plato's 
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doctrine  of  ideas.  The  actual  world  around  us,  the  world 
as  seen  by  our  senses  and  understood  by  our  intellect, 
is  the  imperfect  appearance,  the  semblance,  of  the 
world  of  ideas,  of  the  underlying  reality.  Science,  the 
work  of  the  intellect,  follows  the  ideas  in  their  endless 
phenomenal  existence,  in  their  appearance,  governed  by 
the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect;  tracing  everywhere  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent,  never  getting  hold  of 
anything  in  rest  and  repose,  it  gives  us  an  insight  only 
into  the  apparent;  it  never  grasps  the  underlying 
reality.  This  latter  cannot  be  grasped  through  so  un- 
stable a  medium  as  that  of  our  senses,  nor  by  so  rest- 
less a  process  as  that  of  our  thought;  the  real,  in  its 
different  stages,  can  only  be  grasped  by  contemplation, 
by  an  attitude  of  the  mind  where  effort  and  self-interest 
cease,  where  the  self  is  forgotten  and  the  Will  annihilated, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  repose.  This  is  attained  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  Beautiful ;  it  exists  everywhere  where 
and  when  the  contemplating  soul  can  entirely  forget 
itself,  becoming  one  with  the  object  it  beholds. 

The  Beautiful  in  nature  is  the  same  as  the  Beautiful 
in  art ;  the  difference  between  the  two  lies  only  in  this, 
that  the  artist  is  Inciter  able  than  we  are  to  rise  to  the 
position  of  serene  and  self-forgetful  contemplation.  In 
this  consists  his  genius,  through  it  he  becomes  one  with 
tho  thing  he  contemplates,  he  understands  better  than 
wo  do  the  half-uttered  speech  of  nature ;  he  is  able  to 
do  vso  by  complet^^ly  identifying  himself  with  his  object, 
and  this  idontitio4ition  is  possible  because  the  underlying 
n^ality  in  tho  contemplating  subject  and  in  the  contem- 
l>latod  object  is  one  and  the  same — viz.,  the  Will.     Thus 
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Schopenhauer  is  able  to  assimilate  not  only  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas  but  also  Kant's  philosophy  of  the 
beautiful.  In  fact,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  mental 
development  he  conceived  that  the  solution  of  the 
central  philosophical  problem,  the  problem  of  Eeality, 
would  lie  in  uniting  the  truth  as  expressed  by  Plato  with 
the  truth  as  expressed  by  Kant.  Kant  had  defined  the 
Beautifid  as  that  which  gives  us  disinterested  pleasure, 
and  he  had  maintained  that  this  enjoyment  is  not  merely 
individual  or  personal  but  that  it  is  universal.  Schopen- 
hauer shows  the  real  significance  of  this  disinterested 
enjoyment,  inasmuch  as  we,  through  it  and  for  the 
moment,  liberate  ourselves  from  the  principle  of  Evil, 
from  the  endless  striving  of  the  Will ;  and  he  further 
explains  how  this  is  not  a  purely  subjective  and  in- 
dividual experience,  but  an  achievement  of  the  universal 
Will  which  retires  in  such  moments  into  its  original 
unity  by  forgetting  the  difference  of  self  and  not-self. 

"  Schopenhauer,"  as  Kuno  Fischer  says,  "  distinguishes 
three  kinds  of  knowledge,  each  of  which  consists  in  a 
definite  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object ;  for 
these  two  are  always  correlated :  phenomena,  under  the 
law  of  causation,  are  opposed  to  the  understanding,  as 
the  intellectual  subject;  conceptions,  abstracted  from 
sensuous  perceptions,  are  opposed  to  the  reason  ;  ideas 
are  opposed  to  the  pure  knowing  subject.  The  ideas  are 
the  appearance  of  the  thing  in  itself  in  the  scale  of  actual 
phenomena,  they  are  the  world-ideas  which  constitute 
the  eternal  and  changeless  essence  of  the  world.  Could 
we  abandon  the  order  of  time  or  succession,  this  in- 
evitable  form  of  our   intellect,   we  should   behold  the 
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vviald  in  the  eternal  and  lasting  content  of  its  ideas.^ 
.  .  ,  Acjcording  to  Schopenhauer,  art  and  philosophy 
huve  the  Hame  beginning  and  the  same  end;  their 
(loiainon  origin  is  the  intellect  of  genius,  their  common 
cud  is  to  exhibit  the  essence  of  things :  both  desire  to 
diadover,  each  in  its  own  way,  what  the  essence  of 
things  is.  Art  also  labours  at  the  problem  of  existence, 
tries  to  answer  the  question :  What  is  life  ?  Every  true 
and  genuine  work  of  art  is  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Hut  whilst  philosophy  tries  to  fix  its  conception  of  the 
essence  of  things  in  definite  notions,  art  remains  true  to 
its  origin,  and  gives  its  intuitions  of  the  ideas  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest  forms,  through  which  it  makes  its 
coucei)tion  immediately  evident  and  easily  grasped.  For 
ordinary  intelligence  the  essence  of  things  is  obscured 
\iy  the  mist  of  objective  and  subjective  accidents;  art 
icnioves  this  mist;  every  genuine  work  of  art  unfolds 
an  idea,  emanates  from  an  inspired  conception  which 
in  the  execution  •  .  •  frequently  loses  in  force:  this 
explains  why  the  sketches  of  great  masters  are  fre- 
(juently  more  interesting  and  inspiring  than  their  fully 
iilaliorated  works.  Now  as  the  world-ideas  are  the 
iJujuie  of  art,  and  as  they  rise  from  the  lowest  stage  to 
the  highest,  from  the  ap)>oarance  of  material  forces  up 
Ui  that  of  the  human  will  illuminated  by  the  intellect, 
art  (Mjually  unfolcU  itself  in  diflerent  stages  which  run 
|)iinilhil  with  tho  world  itself.  The  will  reveals  itself  in 
I  III)  (il(MU(Mital  rnrnmaud  tlgui'os  of  bodies,  in  the  passions, 
(liMianloiH,  and  adtions  nf  men;  the  will  is  the  ground 


'   K  III!"  Kl«<  tifti  'm  '  Art liur  Hrhop- 
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of  everything,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Accord- 
ingly the  realm  of  art  divides  itself  into  three  separate 
regions :  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  and  music."  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage  that  the  philosophy       4s. 

*  jT    V    His  group- 

of  Schopenhauer  lends  itself  further  to  a  natural  arrange-  j^^***® 
ment  of  the  different  arts,  a  problem  which  was  hesitat- 
ingly solved  by  Schelling  and,  according  to  other 
principles,  by  H^el.  The  fundamental  conception  of 
Schopenhauer  indicates  clearly  the  ascending  scale  of 
the  arts  and  their  exhibition  of  the  beautiful.  Tlie 
more  material  arts,  those  which  have  to  do  with  actual 
matter,  form  the  beginning ;  these  are  architecture  and 
the  plastic  arts.  Painting  stands  a  step  higher,  as  it 
works  not  only  with  the  material  given  by  nature  but 
also  with  the  passions  of  man  and  the  scenes  of  life,  and 
exhibits  what  is  characteristic  in  the  affairs  of  the 
human  world:  it  includes  the  landscape,  the  portrait, 
and  the  historical  picture.  The  next  stage  is  occupied 
by  poetry,  which  is  still  more  ethereal,  less  material. 
Painting  already  had  worked  with  an  ethereal  element, 
that  of  light  and  shade ;  poetry  works  with  words  and 
notions,  her  task  is  to  represent  through  them  the  ideas. 
Poetry  is  rich  in  symbolical  expressions,  in  allegories, 
parables,  and  metaphors.  But  the  highest  of  all  arts, 
that  which  works  with  the  most  ethereal  element,  the 
element  of  sound,  is  Music. 

Schopenhauer  had    a    deeper  understanding  of    con-        44. 
temporary  music,  especially  of  Beethoven,  than  any  of  of  mu«^7 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  his  age,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  romantic  writer  and  composer  E.  T.  A. 

^  Kudo  Fischer,  loc  cit,,  p.  316.     Freely  translated. 
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Hofmann.  Hence  his  conception  of  music  or,  what  he 
was  fond  of  calling,  his  metaphysic  of  music,  is  strikingly 
original,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  his  system. 
In  musical  composition,  especially  in  the  higher  forms, 
Hiich  as  the  symphony  and  the  mass,  we  attain  to  the 
greatest  that  the  human  soul  can  produce  in  the  realm 
of  art.  We  have  seen  that  the  other  arts  are  occupied 
with  representing  the  world  -  ideas  in  their  ascending 
scale.  But  the  world-ideas  themselves  are  the  objectiva- 
tions  of  the  Will,  they  are  only  partial  representations 
of  the  latter,  they  all  represent  the  Will  not  in  its 
purity,  in  its  original  essence,  not  in  its  self,  but  in  its 
not-self,  in  the  process  of  falling  away  from  its  original 
full  and  pure  unity.  In  the  highest  of  the  arts,  in 
Music,  the  human  soul  ascends  to  the  highest  possible 
artistic  performance  that  it  is  capable  of, — it  repre- 
sents not  an  objectivation  of  the  Will  but  the  Will 
itself. 

Music  does  more  than  the  other  arts ;  it  is  the  language 
of  feeling  and  emotion ;  it  expresses  joy,  sorrow,  pain, 
horror,  exultation,  and  also  the  absolute  rest  of  the  soul, 
the  complete  negation  of  self,  of  the  individual  will. 
It  expresses  these  states,  as  it  were,  in  the  abstract,  in 
their  universality,  without  any  admixture.  But  this 
abstraction  is  not  indefinite  but  clothed  in  a  definite 
form.  Music  j^ves  the  innermost  soul  of  the  human 
feelings  without  the  body.  Music  is  capable  of  doing 
this,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  because  it  expresses  the 
original  will,  the  soul  of  everything  in  its  most  original 
and  ehnncntal  form,  not  in  the  relations  of  space  but 
only  iu    the    sequence  of  time.     Thus  music   occupies 
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a  place  by  itself  in  the  artistic  scale.  It  follows  from 
this  that  any  admixture  of  other  forms  of  artistic  ex- 
pression is  against  the  highest  ideal  of  music.  Thus 
Schopenhauer  condemns,  by  anticipation,  the  part  which, 
in  the  later  musical  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  human  voice,  song  and  language,  played,  notably  in 
the  compositions  of  Eichard  Wagner.  Wagner  has 
nevertheless  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  teaching  of 
Schopenhauer.  In  his  book  on  Beethoven — published 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth 
in  1870 — he  says:  "Schopenhauer  was  the  first  to 
recognise  and  define,  with  philosophical  clarity,  the 
relation  of  music  to  the  other  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as 
he  assigns  to  it  a  unique  character  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  plastic  and  poetical  arts."  And  Wagner 
proceeds  to  say  that  Beethoven  himself  could  not  be 
fathomed  without  a  solution  of  that  deep-lying  paradox 
which  Schopenhauer  has  pointed  out.  This  paradox 
consists  in  the  assertion  that  music  reveals  the  essence 
of  things,  not  the  world-ideas  (the  dififerent  objectivations 
of  the  will),  being  "  itself  an  idea  of  the  world,"  so  that 
"  whoever  could  translate  music  completely  into  thoughts 
would  in  doing  so  have  produced  a  philosophy  which  ex- 
plains the  world."  And  Kuno  Fischer  says  :  "  Music  in 
a  manner  comparable  with  language — being  the  only 
language  which  everyone  understands  —  demands  a 
grammar  and  a  dictionary.  Grammar  teaches  how 
to  form  words  and  sentences,  the  dictionary  teaches 
what  the  words  signify.  The  grammar  of  music  is 
the  theory  of  harmony.  .  .  .  But  the  dictionary  of 
music  came  later.     Schopenhauer  claims  to  have  given 
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MiIm  ;    he    ifl    the    tirst    who    has    tanght    what    music 

f  have  i^ven  more  space  to  an  accoant  of  Schopen- 
hauf:r'H  view.H  on  art  and  the  beaatinil,  and  especially  on 
idunic,  ttian  18  tLsuallv  accorded  by  purely  philoeophical 
wrir^rM.  Thw  I  have  done  in  deference  to  the  popu- 
Uri(.y  which  ^Schopenhauer's  writings  have  acquired  and 
r.xi\(»yfui  rluring  the  last  fifty  years;  also  because  he  fur- 
iiMh^  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  speculations 
nUiut  art  have  been  received  with  favour  bv  artists 
Ihf-.iuM'Avf^A.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that*  independent 
nf  hiA  philoflophical  doctrine,  Schopenhauer's  wide 
ar.*^\miutJLn(tfi  with,  and  appreciation  of,  the  best  in  art 
tfid  literature  of  nearly  all  times  and  nations,  and  his 
ifftunftMr.ut  and  interesting  style,  have  attracted  many 
I  rofir.r.^  iittfl  fttijrlentfl  to  whom  otherwise  philosophy  would 
Unvr.  fr.uiftiuf'A  d  sealed  book.'  Similar  qualities  and  simi- 
Uf  r  fiii^tM  havf;  formed  the  attraction  also  in  some,  especi- 
lily  'if  Ml'*,  r-^trli^rr.  writings  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann. 


■   K  •«•••>  Kixi-t.'*!'.  //«^.  <^.,  p.  341.  ,   pcMimiszu  was  not,  m  some  of  his 

'  K  itii..    Kiirtiftr    f»Am    Jkiiut    well  '  opponents  suggest,  s  mere  aifecta- 

i,v  .utfhi    -'ttf,   Uirtt  .H' hof jftnhauer's  |   tion.     "  It  was  s  serious  and  tngic 

,.)«•!  ••••I'lt/  »«  ^'^•tly  r^i'trft  a  work  of  view  of  the  world,  but  it  wms  an 

411  iiitti  1   i«'aII  fotiMlArl  and  well-  I   ima^,  a  picture.     The  tragedy  of 

,-.^.t.-..i,<Ml    A'..f\i    t»t   r.h/mprht.     Aod  I   world -misery   was   acted    in    the 

,,,  I  !..><.   Ill  4^lii4(.in /h*rM:t«r«  fion-  I  theatre.    He  sat  among  the  specta- 

144.,...!^  t  ^ii'iliiii^  rit^TitA  r#:fieAted  '   tor^  in  a  comfortable  fauteuil  with 

,..    ni..iir>-ii   fAfirtitMriA   Afi/l  tlothe/1  hij}  opera-glass.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 

.n  A  l«■t••ll^»l   v'At.  mrriplA  style,  it  ,  sfjectators  forgot  the  world-misery 

„,..f  i.n  .'.iHAti.iiUtA/l  rather  than  at  the  bufiet ;    not  one   of  them 

.,<.  -tit^-    .i.A-'^f  t^-zl      t^h*t  of    all  followed  the  tragedy  with  the  same 

.,,,r-^t  .1  i..«i.i..ti^)it.  ir»N»r^lAfK*n  with  intense  attention   and  seriousness 

ri, .  ,..w4..,.^i -^li-t^i'-f-^f  »f  i»-*ft"thor,  I  AS    he   did   with    his    penetrating 

f,  ,• ,  ,t  .i).|Aiiy4/|At4k/-h^d  ami  i  eye;    then  he  went  home  deeply 

.,,,,1.1,  t  .  r««^i.'A  iiiv  tuTlhPT  illu-  moved   but  quite  happy,  and  de- 

4«. ...      f  t.'.i.ii  «M#t  f.f  ilf  worjrl,  .  scribed  what  he  had  seen*'  {loc.  rit., 

t.  s  t  .  ,ii  .  I  i«. f  *<  ■  .iii^Hiiiiir  «*n-  p.  125). 

rii>.«)»'    ,)^f4lfi^^rl    ff'.rfi    )iiiii«#ilf :    his 
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The  problem  of  the  Beautiful  does  not  occupy  such  an  45. 
important  position  in  Hartmann's  system  as  it  does  in  mann. 
that  of  Schopenhauer's.  In  the  first  and  most  important 
of  his  larger  works,  *  The  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious'  (1869),  there  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  "Un- 
conscious "  in  aesthetical  judgment  and  in  artistic 
production.  In  a  much  later  work  on  the  History 
and  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  Hartmann  criticises,  from 
his  point  of  view,  the  aesthetical  theories  and  doctrines 
of  a  large  number  of  German  writers,  and  enters  on 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  confirming  and  illustrating  the  main  principle 
of  his  philosophy.  This  main  principle — which  contains 
his  solution  of  the  central  philosophical  problem,  the 
problem  of  Eeality  —  he  acknowledges  to  be  fore- 
shadowed in  Schelling's  later  writings,  when  Schelling 
had  recognised  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  earlier 
speculation,  in  which,  however,  were  contained  the  germs 
for  the  twofold  but  antagonistic  development  in  the 
systems  of  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turns  upon  the  duality  which  was  established  in 
modern  times  in  the  first  two  *  Critiques '  of  Kant, 
and  which  may  be  variously  defined  as  the  dualism  of 
knowledge  and  action,  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practi- 
cal reason,  or,  as  Schopenhauer  has  most  pointedly  put 
it,  as  the  dualism  of  the  intellect  and  the  will.  Hart- 
mann shows  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  with  a  gi^eat  wealth 
of  examples  and  illustrations,  how  the  whole  of  the 
idealistic  movement  of  thought  after  Kant  aimed  at 
showing  that  the  Idea — i.e.,  the  intellectual  factor — is  the 
underlying  principle,  the  essence  of  the  truly  Eeal,  the 
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ground  of  everything ;  how,  nevertheless,  both  Fichte  and 
Schelling  had  pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  independent 
(alogical)  active  principle  which  they  identified  with  the 
Will,  and  how,  on  the  other  side,  Schopenhauer  had 
exaggerated  the  latter  conception,  placing  an  abstract  or 
general  Will  at  the  beginning  of  all,  subordinating  to  it 
the  intellect  as  one  only,  but  the  highest,  among  the 
manifestations  or  objectivations  of  the  Will.  Hartmann 
also  makes  the  pertinent  remark  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  idea  or  the  intellect  unfolds  itself  in  the  manifold 
processes  of  thought,  the  idealist  thinkers  had  a  rich 
field  to  work  on,  whereas  the  opposite  movement  of 
thought  had  only  one  fact,  that  of  the  Will,  and  was 
therefore  not  capable  of  any  further  development  be- 
yond the  simple  statement  given  to  it  by  Schopenhauer, 
in  which  it  found  both  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
*«•  According  to  Hartmann,  both  movements  of  thought 

StJuTOt  contain  a  truth,  but  each  contains  only  one  side  of  the 
S*thTun.*^  truth.  He  adopts  the  formula  of  Schopenhauer,  looks 
upon  the  world  both  as  Intellect  and  as  Will,  but  to 
him  the  two  principles  are  co  -  ordinate :  a  higher 
aspect  must  be  gained,  a  principle  must  be  established 
which,  OS  it  were,  unites  the  two ;  this  principle  lies 
higher  or  deeper  than  either  the  intellect  or  the  will. 
The  underlying  unity  of  both  becomes  divided  or  broken 
in  two  in  the  region  of  consciousness.  Accordingly  the 
union  of  the  two  separated  principles,  of  the  Intellect 
and  of  the  Will,  must  be  sought  in  the  region  of  the 
unconscious ;  it  might  be  termed  the  absolute  substance 
witli  Spinoza,  or  the  absolute  mind  with  Hegel.  But 
inasmuch  as  the   last  term  is  usually  meant  to  imply 
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consciousness  or  personality,  it  is  better  to  call  it  simply 
the  Unconscious.  After  having  reached  this  position, 
Hartmann's  philosophical  work  may  be  looked  upon  as 
fulfilling  two  main  tasks.  The  first  task  is  to  trace  the 
unconscious  through  the  whole  realm  of  existing  things 
in  nature,  mind,  and  history,  in  individual  and  in  social 
life.  The  analysis  of  any  and  every  phenomenon  in  all 
these  different  regions,  the  attempt  to  understand  any  and 
every  form  of  existence,  leads  us  always  and  everywhere 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  some  undefinable  remainder, 
of  some  hidden  principle  which  lies  above  and  beyond 
knowledge,  the  undefinable  background  of  all.  This  is 
identified  with  the  Unconscious  which  appears  to  us 
separately  as  the  unconscious  Will  and  as  the  uncon- 
scious Intellect.  In  carrying  out  this  task  Hartmann 
has  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  fruitful  labour,  and 
the  reading  of  the  sections  of  his  works  which  deal  with 
this  side  of  his  philosophy  is  highly  suggestive  and 
instructive.  The  second  main  task  was  to  establish 
some  theory  of  the  drift  of  the  historical  development  in 
the  actual  world,  in  which  the  only  increasing  factor 
seems  to  be  the  rational  principle,  the  ever-increasing 
mastery  of  the  intellect  over  the  blind  forces  (the  Will). 
Hartmann's  solution  of  this  second  or  practical  problem 
is  pessimistic  as  is  that  of  Schopenhauer,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense.  It  does  not  interest  us  at 
the  moment,  and  may  be  disregarded  by  those  who,  in 
studying  Hartmann's  writings,  desire  to  gain  the  useful 
information  which  they  abundantly  atlord. 

So  far  as  the  first  side  of  Hartmann's  philosophy  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  idea  of  the 
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nttt  tnt'^.f'\huii  lirtrl;  prion  ml  of  tho  phoiiouienul  world  finds 
rflfifh'lfiol.  roMlhiiMtMon  in  dho  oxiHUnice  of  the  Beautiful 
Irhllf  )M  hrildtn  fvhd  in  litt.*  Ill  tho  main,  then,  Hart- 
*MM«iM   »ifcfiM«»R    with    Iho   irMthotirul   viow  t^urront  in  the 
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tk\\y\  it  in  d  brilliant  te«timony  to  his 
Uiviimtoiy  iuttight  that  he  uever- 
th«»l«t«ii  Hu»iH>ct«Hl  a  ooDDection  of 
tuunUH^l  ftHMiiig  with  unconscious 
(houKlhtt  und  oxpr«6aed  it  at  least 
\\\  a  luiuiloi  (or  he  Mys  that  the  com- 
iHMKM*  o\|Mt«w»ea  the  deepest  wisdom 
m  a  l»uguat%t>  which  his  intellect 
\liHM  nut  understand,  just  as  a 
magnetic  somnambulist  tells  about 
thingtt  of  which  waking  she  has  no 
uotivm.  .  .  .  On  this  point  Richard 
Wagner  has  attained  greater  defin- 
iteneHs  tlum  his  philosophical  leader. 
Aooordiug  to  his  view  the  orchestra 
t)^!^^^*^^  through  its  ioatruments 
ol<Murly  and  intelligibly  what  is 
iuex)4'«<wible  through  intellect  and 
lai^uag«',  and  indeed  not  only  as 
«\kuielhing  that  is  thought  but  as 
muuething  actual  and  sensuous, 
&v.»  »^v\  .  .  ,  \Vh^.Mfver  does  not 
a^lmit  the  untf\M);K'iou«n«n  of  the 
iutolWtua)  ov^teut  osn  neither 
a^luut  thai  th«  c\^mpoeer  whose 
\'bji^.''(ivi»  onMtKm  is  furthtr  re- 
uiov^si  (V^uu  v\>4isci4.His  intentions 
lUau  that  \^  ai^  v^iher  artist  desires 
uuv\«u«,''k^u4y  tv^  embvxij  in  tone- 

UU4^^^*      AU      UUs\*«MCK4.HW     eOQteuC* 

Ux^  I  hat  hU  h4#an^rs  uncoasckMulT 
v\uu,^>«>fh<^ttsi  \%.  NvHhinif  remaic^ 
vh^iK  tHA(  (V*  vliKJ^  cv.>  uittnc  all  ideal 
4,\^u  irt?A» 5.      Jtv\ .     Av.  **    ^  *  Deutsche 

Vg«*vhc<*ii..  i'-  *^  *rf"^*  ^^  **  *^ 
«u^t;viiifVsl  9tU9  thr\*u^h  ch»  otie> 
«l4.ll^^  \ww  S.'hss.^iKithausr  failed  («> 

41.').><v^'u%w  ((bua«  i.N«£ubc»a:is.'>tt  of 
ui.^6tujj«Mi!^  wt^h  xvcud  euttnc  >?< 
^hn.ii  t::»n*<;btc>i^*  *Nia:h  Syra- 
y>h%>u\  >hr««  «^^  jjn*  brtljASL: 
i>.\^'iiL>^^  vkI  ^febuvck  w;m  .*arrtievt  so 
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idealistic  philosophies ;  but  he  lays  stress  upon  what  he 
calls  the  concrete  side  of  the  idealistic  view.  According 
to  him  the  Beautiful  consists  in  the  sensible  appearance 
of  the  Idea.  In  his  history  of  modern  ^Esthetics  in 
Germany  he  accordingly  divides  the  idealistic  writers 
on  the  Beautiful  into  two  classes.  The  first  represent 
concrete  idealism,  the  principal  representative  being 
Hegel ;  the  second  represent  abstract  idealism,  the  prin- 
cipal representatives  being  Schelling,  Solger,  and  Weisse.^ 


^  A  coQcifte  summary  of  his  criti- 
cal account  wiU  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  *  Deutsche 
AesthetikseitKant'  (1886),pp.  357- 
362.  This  work  contains  —  as  do 
likewise  several  of  Hartmaun's  later 
writings,  such  notably  as  his 
'Treatise  on  the  Categories'  and  his 
'  Phenomenology  of  the  Moral  Con- 
sciousness ' — an  enormous  mass  of 
historical  information,  and  does 
justice  to  the  writings  of  many 
authors,  unnoticed  or  forgotten, 
who  nevertheless  advanced  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  on  more  or 
lees  important  lines.  He  is  unjust 
only  when  he  criticises  thinkers 
whose  fundamental  principles  put 
his  own  entirely  out  of  court,  such, 
t.g.f  as  Weisse  and  Lotze  in  their 
distinctly  theistic  tendency,  which 
he  wrongly  regards  as  mere  accom- 
modation to  current  but  neverthe- 
less obsolete  beliefs.  The  con- 
structive part  of  his  SDsthetics 
('  Philosophie  des  Schonen,'  1887), 
though  iis  aim  is  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Unconscious  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful 
and  of  Art,  contains,  nevertheless, 
lucid  chapters  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage  even  by  those  who 
do  not  appreciate  his  fundamental 
doctrine.  Such  are  notably  the 
passage  on  ''the  Beautiful  as 
Mystery "  (pp.  197-199),  and  still 


more  the  chapter  on  "  Beauty  and 
Truth  "  (pp.  434-444),  from  which 
1  have  freely  quoted  in  the  text. 
One  more  quotation  is  character- 
istic :  *  The  word  Mystery  does  not 
mean  anything  else  but  that  the 
decisive  point  of  the  acsthetical 
process  lies  in  the  Unconscious,  and 
the  increase  of  the  feeling  for  the 
strength  and  depth  of  this  mystery 
is  equivalent  to  the  increasing 
anticipation  that  the  essence  of 
the  beautiful  lies  in  the  uncon- 
scious perception  of  an  immanent 
content  unconscious  in  a>dthetical 
appearance.  Higher  beauty  does 
indeed  give  more  matter  for  reflec- 
tion also  to  discursive  thought 
than  the  lower ;  but  proportion- 
ally to  the  inexplicable  mysterious 
remainder  the  conceptual  part  of 
the  beautiful  becomes  smaller,  the 
higher  the  beautiful  stands ;  and — 
still  more  —  the  conceptual  part 
becomes  in  proportion  to  the 
mysterious  ever  less  important  and, 
taken  sosthetioally,  more  indifier- 
ent.  Not  only  does  the  ideal  kernel 
of  the  beautiful  become  broader 
and  larger,  also  it  becomes  more 
weighty  and  important,  the  nearer 
the  individual  idea  stands  to  the 
absolute  world-ground.  That  the 
increase  of  the  mystery  is  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  the  uncon- 
scious logic  of  the  Beautiful  is  seen 
only  in  the  highest  modifications  of 
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These  latter  thinkers,  according  to  Hartmann,  do  not 
fully  recognise  the  indispensable  character  of  the  Beauti- 
ful —  viz.,  that  it  must  appear  in  the  region  of  the 
sensuous.  For  them  the  Beautiful  is  something  trans- 
cendent; beautiful  things  are,  as  it  were,  merely  the 
reflection  of  the  essentially  and  supersensually  beautiful. 
47.  Hartmann  agrees  with  Schelling  in  considering  that 

^J^"^      philosophy  is  deeply  rooted  in  poetry.      "  In  the  same 
degree  as  beauty  is  opposed  to  science  with  its  realistic 
truth,  in  the  same  also  it  is  the  parent  of  philosophy  with 
its   metaphysical  truth.      Beauty   remains,  through   its 
innermost  activity,  the  prophet  of  ideal  truth  in  an  age 
which  has  no  faith,  which  detests  metaphysics,  and  which 
sees  no  value  in  anything  that  is  not  realistic."     Truth, 
as  represented  in  the  Beautiful,  lacks  the  method  and 
the  strictness  of  philosophical  truth.     It  leaps  from  the 
subjective  appearance  to  the  ideal  essence.     But  against 
this  it  carries  with  it  fascination  and  the  force  of  con- 
viction which  belongs  to  intuition  (or  sight)  alone,  but 
never  to  the  mediate  and  gradual  process  of  reflection. 
The  higher  philosophy  ascends,  the  less  it  is  distinguished 
from  Art.     The  latter  has  the  wisdom  to  start  on  the 
journey  to  the  ideal  world  without  burdening  itself  with 
the    weight  of  unessential  and  indiffei:ent  things.     The 
Unconscious  is  inherent  or  immanent  in  the  Beautiful. 
By    means  of  the   Unconscious  is  brought  about  intel- 
lectual intuition,  or  intuitive  intelligence.     Inasmuch  as 
the  r>(*auliful  pushes  its  roots  into  the  unconscious  ground 


till]  iiiilividually  lieautiful,  an  in  the 
<.«oiiii(:,  tltn  Im^U',  and  tlio  humour- 
iniii:,  Hiii('«)  ill  thoMi*  the  couflict 
ift  lUn  logical    with    the   unlogical 


and  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by 
the  former  becomes  distinctly  the 
content  of  the  Beautiful "  (p. 
199). 
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of  everything  it  is  a  mystery ;  with  the  disappearance  of 
this  mystery,  of  the  mystical  element,  beauty  would  dis- 
appear likewise. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
Hartmann  claims  our  attention  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  the  Beautiful.     The  first  point  refers  to  the       48. 

The 

mystical  element  which  is  strongly  urged  by  him.  In  myaticai, 
his  first  important  work  he  has  a  long  and  appreciative 
chapter  on  the  Mystical,  which  he  considers  to  be  an 
important  factor  and  phase  in  the  life  and  history  of  the 
mind.  Through  this  side  of  his  philosophy  he  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  bring  out  one  of  the  main  tendencies 
of  the  later  thought  of  the  century.  I  shall  have  to 
revert  to  this  when,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this 
portion  of  my  history,  I  shall  try  to  characterise  more 
definitely  the  outstanding  problems  of  philosophical 
thought  and  the  main  drift  of  philosophical  reasoning. 
The  second  point  which  interests  us  is  the  view  that 
Hartmann  holds  as  to  the  function  of  art  in  modern 
society  and  culture.  In  this  respect  he  approaches  to  a 
conception  which  is  shared  by  several  thinkers  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  Hartmann,  as  well  as  Hegel,  assigns  to       40. 
Art  and  the  Beautiful  not  the  highest  position  which  the  Beautiful  * 

«  ,  .  Ti      1         1  •    1  •  subonlinato 

human    mind    can    attam   to.      Both    thinkers    aim    at  to  phil- 
osophy. 

elaborating  a  philosophical  creed ;  the  object  of  their 
search  is  attained  only  in  a  preliminary  way  and  in 
transient  and,  as  it  were,  casual  glimpses,  whenever  and 
wherever  nature  or  art  unveils  to  us  the  Beautiful,  But 
that  the  Beautiful  in  nature  and  art  reveals  to  us  the 
Ideal  is  a  conception  which  plays  an  important  part 
with   both  these   thinkers.     It   can   be  traced   back   in 
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various  forms  in  modern  philosophical  thought  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  writings  of  Schiller  and  Lessing.  It 
received  an  extreme  and  one-sided  expression  in  the 
w.  philosophy  of  Fr.  Albert  Lange.  It  is  expounded  at  the 
end  of  his  well-known  work,  *  The  History  of  Material- 
ism/ which  appeared  in  1865  and  ran  through  many 
editions.  Lange  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main 
representatives,  if  not  the  originator,  of  Neo-Kantianism 
in  Germany.  He  considers  that  the  attempts  of  idealism 
to  solve  the  metaphysical  problem  of  reality  and  to 
arrive  at  a  philosophical  creed  have  failed,  but  not  less 
so  the  materialistic  systems  which  for  a  moment  occupied 
the  position  in  public  estimation  which  the  idealistic 
systems  had  occupied  before.  To  prove  this  Lange 
wrote  his  great  historical  work.  Having  thus  shown 
that  neither  idealism  nor  materialism  had  succeeded 
in  solving  the  problem  it  had  set  itself,  he  asks  at 
the  end  of  his  history:  How  are  the  higher  aspira- 
tions of  human  nature  to  be  satisfied  ?  The  answer 
to  the  question  is :  By  the  culture  of  the  "  Ideal " 
and  its  creations.  Everywhere  the  "  Ideal "  interposes 
in  our  work,  be  it  in  science  or  in  art  or  in  life.  All 
attenijjtH,  even  tliose  of  the  materialist,  to  bring  his 
knowledj^e  into  a  system,  to  show  its  unity  in  one  har- 
nioniouH  conception,  are  dictated  by  the  Ideal.  In  art 
and  poetry  the  Ideal  is  not  tied  to  the  data  of  empirical 
kiiowlcMlge,  as  it  is  in  science,  but  is  free  to  create  its 
own  world.  Philosophical  speculation  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate j)()flition  between  science  and  poetry.  In  specu- 
lation tho  formal  element  gains  the  upper  hand  over  the 
nmlerial   element — i.e.,  over  tht  mass  of  facts,  events, 
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and  interests  which  it  desires  to  harmonise.  In  poetry 
and  art  the  material  is  completely  mastered  by  the 
form.  "  The  poet  creates  by  the  free  play  of  his  mind 
a  world,  according  to  his  pleasure,  in  order  to  impress 
the  easily  moulded  material  with  a  form  which  has  its 
value  and  meaning  outside  the  tasks  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 
The  same  principle  which  reigns  supreme  in  the  realms 
of  the  Beautiful  in  art  and  poetry  appears  in  the  realm 
of  action  as  the  true  ethical  rule,  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  principles ;  and  it  appears  in  the  region  of  know- 
ledge as  the  formative  factor  of  our  world-view." 

All  these  activities  are  the  outcome  of  a  process  of 
bringing  together  or  of  synthesis ;  the  freer  this  synthesis 
is,  the  more  poetical  will  be  our  view  of  things  and  the 
more  ethically  elevating  its  reaction  on  our  doings  and 
strivings  in  this  world.  Not  only  poetry  but  speculation 
itself  has  an  essentially  aesthetical,  and  through  the 
educational  power  of  the  Beautiful,  an  ethical  intent. 

The  expositions  of  Lange  remind  us  of  Lessing  and       ^^ 
Herder,  of  Schiller  and  Fichte.     Lange  himself  quotes  w?ti/S'miiar 

vi6w  of 

Schiller  and  Fichte ;    indeed,  all  that  he  says  is  more  earlier 

thinkers. 

impressively  stated  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  these 
earlier  thinkers,  for  their  works  contain  an  element 
which  is  characteristic  with  them  but  which  is  wanting 
in  Lange:  this  is  the  element  of  faith  or  hope.  They 
believed — or  at  least  had  a  firm  hope — that  their  Ideal 
was  somewhere  realised ;  the  Ideal,  in  fact,  was  to  them 
the  truly  Eeal.     With  Lange  this  assurance  seems  to       52. 

•^  °  Problem 

have  vanished.^     The  element  of  doubt  and  resignation  R«»i»ty  ^ 

o  abandoned. 

'  The  relevant  passages  in  Lange's  deals  with  the  '^  Reaction  against 
work  will  be  found  in  the  last  .  Materialism  in  Germany  at  the 
chapter  of   the   first  book,  which       end   of    the  eighteenth   century," 
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has  crept  in,  disappointment  through  the  failure  of 
efforts  in  the  past  plays  a  greater  part  than  confidence 
in  the  success  of  efforts  in  the  future ;  but  the  latter 
was  just  the  characteristic  temper,  the  governing  feature 
with  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  the  age  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.^ 


and  treats  of  the  influence  of 
Spinoza ;  and  again  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  whole  work,  which 
deals  with  a  similar  reaction  setting 
iu  in  more  recent  times.  Whereas 
in  the  former  period  the  construc- 
tive metaphysical  philosophy  of 
Spinoza,  assimilated  as  we  have 
seen  («upra,  vol.  iii.  p.  119  Mqq.)  by 
Goethe,  led  the  reaction  in  phil- 
osophy and  poetry,  the  reaction 
which  again  set  in  against  the  re- 
newed materialism  alter  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  dropped  the  specu- 
lative confidence  and  hope  con- 
tained in  Spinozism  and  its  more 
recent  pantheistic  and  theistic  de- 
velopments and  returned,  not  to 
Spinoza,  but  to  the  destructive 
criticism  initiated  by  Kant  and 
revived  by  the  Neo-Kantians.  The 
difference  is  significant.  In  the 
former  instance  philosophy,  which 
included  science,  was  considered 
capable  of  reaching  the  highest 
content,  or  the  Absolute,  through 
methodical  thought.  Art  also  and 
poetry  were  considered  to  be  a 
distinct  expression  of  the  Divine. 
In  the  later  reaction  both  phil- 
osophy and  art  were  considered  to 
be  incapable  of  attaining  to  these 
heights.  Nevertheless,  scientific 
or  realistic  thought  remained,  and 
the  creations  of  art,  the  work  of 
imagination,  remained ;  but  the 
former  was  limited  to  mere  ap- 
pearance, unable  to  grasp  the  truly 
real,  and  the  latter  were  not  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  idea  as  the 
truly  real.  This  position  was  not 
that  of  Hartmann,  although  it  was 


only  a  short  step  to  take  from  the 
Unconscious  to  the  Unknowable. 
The  difference  then,  so  far  as  beauty, 
art,  and  the  Ideid  is  concerned, 
may  be  stated  in  this  wise.  For 
Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Schiller, 
and  others,  as  likewise  for  Schelling 
and  Hartmann,  the  Ideal  was  a 
revelation,  though  a  transient  and 
momentary  one,  of  the  truly  Real ; 
for  Lange  and  his  followers  the 
Ideal  was  not  a  revelation  but  a 
product  of  the  human  imagination, 
which  by  some  mysterious  impulse 
— biologically  explained  as  a  neces- 
sary propelling  force  in  the  struggle 
for  existence — invented  the  fanciful 
world  of  beauty  and  the  beautiful. 
In  the  former  case  the  Beautiful 
was  a  revelation  of  the  truly  Real ; 
in  the  latter,  a  mere  invention,  a 
cunning  device,  of  the  human  soul. 
^  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  view  expressed  by  Lange  has 
been  more  or  less  adopted  by  many 
thinkers,  and  quite  recently  (1911) 
there  has  appeared  a  remarkable 
Treatise  by  Prof.  H.  Vaihinger,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Lange's.  It 
bears  the  title,  '  Die  Philosophic 
des  Als  Ob,'  and  is  explained  on 
the  title-page  as  a  "  system  of  the 
theoretical,  practical,  and  religioub 
fictions  of  mankind  founded  upon 
an  idealistic  Positivism,"  and  it 
introduces  itself  by  a  motto  (being 
one  of  the  last  utterances  of  Lange 
himself) :  **  I  am  convinced  that 
the  point  herein  dwelt  on  will  some 
day  become  a  corner-stone  of  phil- 
osophical epifitemology. "  The  work 
has  an  author  as  well  as  an  editor 
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This  leads  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  Lange's  view, — a  view  which  is,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, explicitly  or  implicitly,  shared  by  many 
thoughtful  minds  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  an  earlier  portion 
of  this  chapter,  as  likewise  on  former  occasions,  how  the 
aspirations  of  German  poetry  and  the  courageous  efforts 
of  German  speculation,  at  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  were  a 
reflection  of  the  new  interests  and  the  youthful  ideals 
of  the  age — an  expression  of  the  general  hope  that  a 
new  era  had  dawned  for  human  history  and  human  cul- 
ture ;  also,  how  this  universal  and  widespread  feeling 
received  an  extreme  expression  through  the  French 
Revolution ;  and,  lastly,  how  the  disenchantment  which 
followed  upon  its  exaggerations  and  excesses  led  to  two 


in  the  same  person ;  Vaihinger 
having  written  the  book  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  (1875-1878),  but 
aUowed  it  to  remain  unpublished, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  age  was 
not  ripe  for  its  reception.  During 
the  generation,  however,  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  Lange's 
'History'  and  the  composition  of 
his  own  work,  he  recognises  that  , 
Laoge's  ideas  have  been  more 
and  more  assimilated  by  other 
thinkers.  Of  these  he  gives  a  long 
list  in  his  Preface  as  the  author, 
pointing  especially  to  the  similarity 
of  his  views  to  such  popular 
philosophies  of  modem  times  as 
those  of  the  Pragmatists  in  this 
country  and  of  Fr.  Nietzsche  in 
Germany.  His  relation  to  Henri 
Bergson,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  (see  Dr  K.  Oesterreich  in 
'  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung,'  1913, 
p.  199),  is  less  evident,  inasmuch 
as  the  final  drift  of  M.   Bergson'n 


speculatious  is  not  yet  clear.  Al- 
though the  main  title  of  the  work 
ip  repellent  to  common -sense,  it  is 
of  value  to  the  historian  of  thought 
to  see  it  clearly  expressed  in  the 
sub-title  that  according  to  this 
tendency  in  philosophy  all  progress 
in  culture  and  society  seems  to  be 
based  on  fictions  or  on  inventions 
of  the  human  mind,  without  any 
underlying  conviction  that  they 
are,  if  not  the  expression,  yet  at 
least  a  reflection  of  the  truly  Real 
—  in  fact,  the  latter  seems  to 
vanish  altogether  out  of  existence. 
It  will  be  evident  to  my  readers 
that  the  whole  tendency  which  I 
desire  to  bring  out  in  this  History 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
Prof.  Vaihinger  considers  to  be  the 
drift  of  recent  thought;  but  it  is 
of  advantage  for  both  sides  that 
through  the  use  of  the  word 
"  fiction  "  this  contrast  should  be 
distinctly  defined  and  emphasised. 
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independent  currents  of  thought  and  endeavour.  The 
first  consisted  in  a  reaction,  in  an  effort  to  stem  the 
tide;  the  second  and  more  important  movement  con- 
sisted in  a  universal  resolve  to  do  better,  more  methodi- 
cally and  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  what  had  been 
done  in  storm  and  haste  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
great  revolutionary  movement.  This  was  to  be  achieved 
by  deeper  thinking,  more  extensive  learning,  by  popular 
education,  as  well  as  by  higher  academic  teaching.  At 
the  same  time,  especially  in  Germany,  a  novel  concep- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  art  and  poetry,  a  fresh  spiritual 
impulse,  produced  a  great  mass  of  poetical  and  artistic 
creation.  The  two  points  in  which  the  new  light  was 
collected,  the  foci  from  which  it  spread  into  far  regions, 
are  the  life  and  work  of  Goethe  and  the  divine  creations 
of  Beethoven. 

When  Lange  wrote,  the  Ideal  which  had  guided  poets 
and  thinkers  half  a  century  earlier  appeared  unrealisable, 
not  only  through  speculation  but  also  through  science. 
But  the  expression  which  that  Ideal  had  found  in  poetry 
and  art  had  not  perished ;  it  was  realised  and  per- 
petuated for  all  time  in  the  artistic  productions  of  that 
age.  If  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  animated  the 
earlier  generation  had  disappeared,  the  great  creations 
had  not  disappeared ;  they  stood  there  as  lasting  monu- 
ments of  the  workings  of  a  deeper  spirit.  Hence  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  many  deeper- seeking  and  thinking 
minds  should  turn  for  refreshment  and  spiritual  support 
to  those  great  creations.  This  explains  the  very  wide- 
spread interest  which  has  more  recently  been  taken  in 
the  works  and  personality  of  Goethe ;  how  it  is  that»  his 
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philosophy  of  life  has  become,  in  many  instances,  the 
philosophical  creed  of  a  later  generation.  This  also 
explains  the  prominent  part  which  music,  elevated  and 
deepened  in  the  compositions  of  Beethoven  and  his 
followers,  plays  in  the  spiritual  life  of  large  numbers 
among  the  German  people. 

To  trace  this  more  in  detail  would  mean  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  poetic  and  religious  thought  of  the  cen- 
tury, into  that  region  where  scientific  and  philosophical 
forms  and  methods  avail  little  or  nothing,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  the  spontaneous  and  creative  source  out 
of  which  all  other  mental  eflforts  flow,  notably  in  which 
all  new  movements  of  philosophical  no  less  than  of 
scientific  thought  have  their  origin  and  beginnings. 
But  as  this  would  belong  to  a  different  portion  of 
this  history,  I  must  at  present  drop  the  subject  with 
the  single  remark  that  the  philosophical  study  of  the 
Beautiful  has  led  thinkers  to  the  limits  of  speculation, 
to  the  recognition  that  beyond  these  limits  lies  a  deeper 
and  more  productive  region  of  thought. 

Similar  reasons  prevent  me  from  entering  at  present       53. 
upon  an  appreciation  of  that  range  of  ideas  which  have  tjc  ^sthe- 
been  more  unconsciously  active  than  philosophically  de-  R°fJS"^* 
fined,  in  the  writings  and  deliverances  of  English  art- 
critics  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  great  stimulus  to  this  original  and  spontaneous — 
though  unsystematic  —  expression  of   thought  was  un- 
doubtedly given  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  John  Euskin's  'Modem  Painters'  in  1843.     It  was 
not  a  philosophical  interest  which  produced  this  highly 
original  work,  but  it  has  been  significantly  pointed  out 
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that  it  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  John  Stuart 
Mill's  *  Logic/  It  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  bring 
it  into  a  line  with  that  reaction  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  probably  imconscious 
reaction  against  what  we  may  now  term  the  mechanical 
view  of  nature,  the  attempt  to  limit  the  study  of  nature 
to  the  recognition  of  certain  recurring  uniformities,  such 
uniformities  being  primarily  conceived  as  comprised  in 
the  formula  of  cause  and  eflfect,  but  latterly  more  and 
more  reduced  to  a  mere  repetition  of  successions  in 
time.  The  earlier  upholders  of  the  scientific  study  of 
nature,  when  they  desired  to  do  more  than  accumu- 
late and  arrange  facts  and  observations,  laid  stress,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  on  that  side  of  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  which  in  their  minds  was  not  purely 
mechanical.^  This  implied  that  the  effect  was  not 
purely  mechanical  either,  but  shared  in  the  ideal  or 
spiritual  nature  of  the  cause  from  which  it  ultimately 
sprang  :  it  exhibited  a  definite  end  or  a  purpose.     These 


*  This  remark  ifl  only  fully  cor- 
rect if  we  look  at  the  mathematical 
or  exact  sciences,  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  organic  or  biological 
sciences.  The  latter  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  classification  and 
arrangement  the  conception  Of  plan 
or  archetype.  To  have  destroyed 
this  latter  idea,  replacing  it  by  a 
conception  of  change  or  evolution 
mechanically  proc^ding,  and  by 
doing  so  to  have  converted  some 
of  the  natural  sciences  into  exact 
sciences,  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Darwinian 
revolution  of  Thought.  It  should, 
however,  not  be  overlooked  that 
purely  deductive  reasoning  from 
definite  beginnings  is  not  possible  ; 


such  beginnings  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  hypothesis  or  invention. 
They  are  hypothetical  in  all  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  a  variety 
of  molar  and  molecular,  and  still 
more  in  those  that  deal  with 
organic,  phenomena  ;  and  they  are 
a  matter  of  invention  or  choice  in 
dealing  with  purely  mathematical 
configurations.  This  has  been  more 
and  more  recognised  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
has  resulted  in  a  comparatively 
recent  science,  —  the  mathematics 
of  arrangement  as  distinguished 
from  the  mathematics  of  quantity. 
This  I  tried  to  show  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  first  section  of  this 
History. 
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ideal  or  epiritual  attributes,  which  once  clung  even  to 
the  scientific  use  of  the  words  cause  and  effect,  and  which 
common -sense  still  retains,  were  gradually  stripped  from 
the  formula  by  a  lengthened  process  of  logical  analysis 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  started  with  Mill's 
'Logic' 

It  was  therefore  highly  significant  and  valuable  that 
at  the  same  time  a  line  of  reasoning  on  things  natural 
should  he  started  which  aimed  at  pointing  out  and 
analysing  the  artistic  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific 
aspect  and  representation.'  This  analysis  was  in  the 
main  inductively  carried  out  through  a  study  of  the 
numerous  works  of  the  new  school  of  landscape  painters 
which  had  sprung  up  in  this  countiy  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  There  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  well- 
defined  historical  connection  between  discussions  on  the 
Beautiful  in  the  writings  of  Euskin  and  those  of  the 
German  Idealists  a  generation  before  him.  But  it  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  only  comprehensive  history  of 
it^sthetics"  which  Britisli  thought  has  produced  that  an 


'  We  have  Been  {mpra,  vol.  Ui. 
p.  378  iqq.)  that  Mill  himself  felt 
the  DBuessity  of  counleractiiig  what 
we  should  now  tena  the  purely 
meohruiical  view  of  the  world  aad 
lite  by  A  poetical  view  which  he, 
witli  remarkable  iunght,  found  im- 
prBBSivelf  coatained  in  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  I  am  not  aware 
th>t  Mill  took  ipecial  or  adequate 
notice  of  the  writings  of  KuskiD, 
which  probablj  were  for  hia  taste 
deficient  in  an  understaodiDg  and 
sppreciatioD  of  the  aciencific  spirit. 
I  can.  however,  remember  no  trace 
in  MiU's  writings  of  a  view  of 
poetry  nod  art  akin  Ut  that  of 
Laoge  or  Vaihingor.  The  emn- 
VOL.  IV. 


tional  side  of  human  nature  was 
to  Mill,  as  it  was  also  to  Itenou- 
vier,  a  deGnits  reality,  though  it 
does  not  appear  as  if  he  ever 
clearly  deSned  I"  himself  the  iiu- 
plioatiooa  which  such  a  view  oarrieB 
with  it. 

"  Bernard  Risaiiqnet,  '  History 
of  .^thatie"  (2nd  ed.,  ii)04).  A 
very  useful  aud  luoid  historioal 
scoount  of  the  various  theories 
of  the  Beautiful  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  prominently 
also  in  titeraturea  which  the  pres- 
ent History  of  Thought  has  been 
obliged  to  exclude  from  its  survey, 
is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Wm.  Knighfa 
'  Philosophy  of  the  BeautifuP  (lat 
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ifttA,  luiinh  dwelt  upon  by  the  latter,  received  a  fuller 
ptwaioii  ill  Buskin's  expositions  than  it  had  recei 
iu  Ooothe,  Hegel,  or  Schelling.  Thia  is  the  idea  of 
oliaruotorietie  in  nature.  In  both  oases  the  aitn  waa  { 
to  penolrato  to  the  underlying  thought  which  enlivena  i 
genuine  artiBtic  creation — i.e.,  the  creation  of  the  artietie  \ 
or  poetical  genius.  Now,  both  achoola  of  art  criticism— 
Uiftl  surrounding  Goethe  in  Germany,  and  that  centred  I 
in  Huskia  in  England — founded  their  analysis  and  de-  I 
diictiona  largely,  though  not  wholly,  upon  the  creations  I 
of  contoinporaiy  art.'     Of  the  two,  the  great  world  of 


p»rt).  'OuUinM  of  the  History 
of  .«iill.»llu«"  (1881).  In  cuDt™- 
iIUIIdoU"!!  ti>  the  work  of  Prof. 
ftiiMll<lu*t  uk]  tb«  aritlcal  hulory 
of  riKMlani  mitbctica,  vrhiuh  forms 
tl>«  l»rt[«'  purtion  of  Signer  Croce'B 
w.rrli  rRlarrwI  to  sbove  (p.  16), 
f'r.rf  Knighl  tresta  at  greater 
1*1 1  (111  t>f  ntbetics  in  Frmc« 
uid  IhitAio  than  of  iGBthelivs 
III  UrrttuuiJ.  The  faot  that  he 
Vt-m|>riM  under  tbeterm  .Ssthetice 
■till,  Bolj  the  philosophical  discui- 
■liin  of  the  problem  of  beaut;  and 
III*  Beautiful,  bat  emphuiees  with 
Juulfro]'  (p.  114)  tJie  ezistenee  of 
a  Kience  of  the  Beautiful  aa  di>- 
lini^itbed  from  the  philosophy, 
and  that  be  includes  in  hia  sccount 
much  that  ia  quite  unajBteniatic, 
betonging  to  what  the  French 
una  Critique  and  Eofclish  vriten 
CHticUm,  givea  to  hie  Manual  a 
•pedal  value.  It  may  counteract 
>  fSTtialit;  for  the  eXclunTely 
■iMBpfayucal  trtatment  of  the 
•nl^eet,  wbieh  atarta  vitb  a  def- 
Imitian  of  beauty  or  of  art.  and 
it  amj  vfKD  tbe  tym  of  atiidraiti 
—  emeiBllr  in  OcrmaoT,  where 
iTilliatirt  BM  freqotntlj  been  coo- 
1  U>  ba  paoUiariT  a  German 


beauty  and  tbe  beautiful  which  ia 
BCaltered  in  the  genera]  polite 
literature!  of  modem  timea  all 
over  Em-ope.  And  in  thia  reapect 
hial  Manual  haa  not  become  super- 
fluoua  through  the  publication  of 
BosanquBfa  larger  work,  aa  be 
himaelf  modestly  augi^ta  it  might. 
For  thoae  who.  like  mreelf,  Bearch 
for  the  begiunioga  of  philo«ophical 
thought  in  the  general  litera- 
ture, the  poetry,  and  tlje  apiritual 
writings  of  individual,  and  fre- 
quently lecluded,  thinkers,  Knigbt'a 
Hanu^  would  prove  ■  very  uaeful 
guide  on  their   paths  of   eiplora- 

'  It  is  well  to  remark  that  Ger- 
man .^Esthetics,  with  the  exception 
of  Kant,  alarted  by  a  atudy  of  the 
claaaic  in  Winckelmann,  enlarging 
ita  Geld  of  view  by  taking  in  the 
art  of  the  Reoaiaianeti,  that  of 
Shakespeare  and  tliat  of  other 
perioda  and  nationa,  gradually 
recogmeing  tbe  originality  and 
peculiar  breadth  and  depth  of 
OoethE'i  creatinna.  Un  the  other 
eide,  we  leam  from  tbe  biographer 
of  Ruakin  that  the  xalhetial  and 
bicterical  interest  of  Ruskin  began, 
aa  it  were,  with  what  waa  near  at 
band,  and  uDderwent  Donddenble 
change   and    enlargametit  in  tbe 
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art  which  centred  in  Goethe  was  probably  the  more 
comprehensive;  but  in  spite  of  its  comprehensiveneea, 
it  was — probably  with  the  single  exception  of  Goethe 
himself — wanting  in  detailed  and  faithful  studies  of 
nature.  The  whole  artistic  interest  of  that  age  centred 
in  the  problem  of  mind,  be  it  divine  or  human,  in  the 
individual.  Thus  the  principal  illustrations  of  such 
xsthetical  theories  as  those  of  Schiller,  Schelling,  and 
H^ei,  are  drawn  from  poetry  or  from  the  plastic  ai'ta  of 
classical  antiqiaity;  the  "characteristic"  is  to  be  found, 
according  to  a  passage  quoted  above  from  Schelling's 
'  Address,'  in  an  individual  moment  of  perfection.  With 
this  stands  in  marked  contrast  the  new  world  of  artistic 
creation  which  Buskin  made  the  object  of  his  study. 
"  It  is,"  says  Professor  Eosanquet,'  "  this  point  of  view 
that  we  owe  to  Mr  Ruskin's  unwearied  justification  of 
the  art  of  Turner,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  lie, 
like  Winckelmann,  has  given  the  mind  a  new  oi'gan  for 
the  appreciation  of  beauty.  The  characteristio  in  nature 
as  a  whole,  though  a  point  of  view  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  theory  of  Hegel,  Goethe,  and  SchelHng, 


OOUrBS  of  his  litenirf  career.  The 
aocial  imporMDce  of  art  took  in 
Riukin  a  more  jiracticsl  ehape  than 
it  ^d  in  Schiller's  wrtCingB  or,  more 
moently,  ia  those  uf  J,  M,  Qujau  in 

■  loe.ciC.,p.USigq.  "The  true 
question  is,  in  the  Grst  instance,  at 
li)  the  rajige  and  vi^ur  of  beauty 
itself.  Now,  in  one  aspect  of  this 
qumtion  we  owe  something  like  a 
revoluCioD  to  the  English  art  and 
criticism  of  this  century,  This 
aspect  ia  our  appreoiiUon  of  ei- 
)«niBl  nature  in  tiie  form  of  land- 
ecape   scenery."     It  is  sometrhat 


?  that  ii 


this 


Prof.  Boiunquet  did  not  also  men- 
tiou  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson, 
nor  refer  to  the  great  ioflueace 
wliith  amateur  naturaliets,  begin- 
ning with  White  of  Selbone.  had 
on  tlie  growiug  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty.  In  general,  ve 
may  also  note  the  deTelopment  of 
this  side  of  artistio  Uste  among 
amateur  sketchers  ;  and  the  wealth 
in  picturing  the  life  and  beauty  of 
nature  in  what  may  probalily  be 
considered  the  best  iu  the  verse 
of  the  minor  English  pueta  of  the 


thh  i'UlUmOiniWAL  thodght. 

WftM  h.  iH\i\hu  In  wlilrjh  wo  found  them  weak.  They 
M»/rM(/lff.  utnrti  itt  Umi  itidividual  formation,  the  crystal, 
Mi^j  ItUulu  lUh  iiiiinml.  whilo  the  oo-operating  laws  and 
Ifif^tu  fi^MtlfiimtidiiH  of  phouomena  were  scarcely  within 
Uiii  friMyts  (if  tlid  (tharuotoriHtiu  as  they  understood  it. 
MfM'  fully  ill  i\\^  Hpii'it  i»f  noionoe,  Mrltuskin  has  pointed 
hul  Willi  iMviiiij  t^piUHHuation  the  value  and  import  of 
ViMl^lilh  ouiVi3M.  ^imlvmttHl  Oiikluurs,  and  the  nature  and 
Hl'PvMliMivl'liai  i>f  MUi'th  and  i^ook,  so  that  to  the  nature- 
liiUii  viUQVid  iu  ihU  t^xiu'OMuveueas,  the  hills  and  plains, 
llu«  lillltb  4ud  iivi»v-(Hninit)H»  ai'e  able  to  tell  their  story 

Ml  Uiik),  hiiwi)vm\  ia  mentioned  here  only  in  passing, 
Hhil  Ui  ttlutvv  i^gaiu  hvkw  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful  was 
tiUiiliiiii  iuvlui^uudmUly  of  the  great  philoeophioal  move- 
(iuuii  ivuU  MUtaivle  of  the  systems  of  the  school,  as  a  special 
luaiiuli  {if  ivrt-uvitioism.  At  a  somewhat  later  period 
Uiuii  Umt  whioh  pixHluoed  the  earlier  ¥nritiDg8  of  Carlyle 
uuU  Kutikiu,  the  vleaii^e  begai)  to  make  itself  felt»  also  in 
[\\\ix  vAUUitvy,  to  elaK^-ate  a  )>hiU)oophicaI  creed.  As  I 
Imvu  vui^oaUHUy  inxiuteil  out>  this  demand  had  existed 
Hlui^Hvl  ovov  aiucH)  the  middle  ol  the  tM^veixteenth  century. 
I'uvloi  \iA  iutluouv'o  tho  giv^t  |vhili)t»t.>phical  problems  were 
ti'UuuUli>vl  Uu^t  t^mvu^  (hem  pxv^b^bly  that  of  the 
lUi^uiU'ul  \\\  Uu»  ivuutvY  thet^e  problems,  so  far  as 
{\\\\\  wsuo  viHH^uisiHHl  at  all.  ai\H»e  iu  a  kose  and  dis- 
^uimu^Unl  m(4uuvvv  Uuvu^h  o(he^'  iuftueocw  and  interests. 
(Uu«'^h\  \\\\W'\i  %tvH.vi^l  viu^'aUv.ui:^  w^t*^  probijibly  the  most 
Mui>«'U^a  ^uut  (Kvs>ajiii^.  Wo  tiud  thi»  specific  English 
\.\\  M  ^  louuUV'  uUv^i^lv  luavksvxl  iiitiiH.^  iu  ttfca^y  of  the  prom* 
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inent  literary  and  art  critics,  such  as  Carlyle,  Euskin, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  William  Morris.  Apart  from 
these,  but  agreeing  with  them  in  his  lively  interest  in 
social  problems,  stands  the  lonely  figure  of  Herbert 
Spencer :  he  alone  made  a  serious  attempt  to  elaborate 
a  reasoned  philosophical  creed,  to  formulate  and  solve 
the  World-problem.  In  the  course  of  his  various  and 
laborious  expositions  he  was  led  also  to  deal  with 
sesthetical    questions.      But    apart   from    marking   his       54. 

.         Spencer  and 

adherence  to  the  play-theory  of  art,  his  psychological  ^e  puy- 
analysis  does  not  contain  anything  very  suggestive  or 
original  He  has  no  idea  of  the  Beautiful  as  constitut- 
ing a  World-problem,  such  as  it  appeared  to  Plato  in 
antiquity  and  again  to  Schelling  in  Germany,  such  also 
as  it  is  declaring  itself  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
any  special  love  for  method  and  system,  in  literary  and 
art  criticism  in  the  modern  literatures  of  France  and 
England.  Of  Spencer,  Signer  Benedetto  Croce,  the  latest 
historian  of  ^Esthetics,  says :  "  If  one  desires  to  deter- 
mine somehow  the  philosophical  position  of  Spencer, 
one  is  obliged  to  say  that  he  oscillates  between  sensation- 
alism and  moralism,  and  has  never  any  idea  of  art  in  its 
character  as  art."  ^ 

This  quotation  reminds  me  that,  in  dealing  with  the       55. 
philosophical  problem  of  the  Beautiful,  no  mention  has  ofiEsthetics 
been  made,  so  far,  of   the  psychological  treatment  of 
the ,  subject  and,  only  indirectly,  of   the   connection   of 
.Esthetics  and  Ethics.     Yet  these  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  probably  those  which   receive,  at  the  present 

>  B.  Croce,  'Eathdtique'  (1904),  p.  389. 
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ui«iib,  lutNib.  if  Dut  exulusive,  attenlion  in  Germany, 
ttw  uitttaphysical  or  essentially  philosophical 
Hitiuvub  huv  wotluigh  died  out.^ 

'I'liw  tuiidtuuuulal  change  may  be  traced  back  to  the 

iluuuoo  of  the  writings  of  Herbart.     Herbart  himself 

uot    devoled    any    larger    treatise  ^    to    EKSthetice. 


through  R.  Viacher  a  apecuil  deais- 
nation — nanielj,  the  term  Einfmd- 
ung.  It  meaus  that  irathetic&I 
coutamplatioii  nnd  enjoyment  ia 
btued  upon  the  pneaibillty  of  "  feel- 
ing jouraetf  \aUi"  the  abject  you 
contempUte.  This  view  U  oUo 
that  of  uiother  promiDent  repra- 
Bcutatire  of  modem  Germui  edi- 
theticB,  Prof.  Theodor  Lippa,  who 
makea  it  the  priDcipal  subject  of 
hU  article  on  ".^thetjca"  \a  the 
other  volume  mentioned  above,  and 
enlarges  it  by  the  oouception  of  at- 
theliual  sympathy  ;  hU  delinition  of 
the  Bensation  of  the  beautiful  beiug 
"  the  feclJDg  of  a  poBitive  liviug 
activity  which  I  experience  in  a 
Benauoui  object"  (Lippe'  '  Orund- 
legung  der  .£ethetik,'  1903,  p.  140). 
Id  the  intereat  of  the  hietorj  of 
Thought  it  is  gntifybg  to  eee  that 
both  authors  trace  the  beg^nniog  of 
this  coDceptioQ  to  the  writiuga  of 
Lotie  in  hi*  '  HiaUiry  '  aa  well  as  in 
hi*  *  Microcuamua.'  An  Intereeiing 
awount  of  recent  Qerman  {ectheTJca 
from  this  epocial  point  of  view 
"  which  at  ureseut  govema  it" 
('SyKteinatiKhe  Philogophie,'  p. 
S80)  will  be  touni]  iu  a  valuable 
artiolo  by  Venion  Lea  on  "Receut 
.■Stlhatloa"  in  the  April  number  of 
'TliB  guan«r!;  Keview,'  1904,  to 
wliiuh  1  deaire  especially  to  direct 
Uio  alteulioD  of  my  readers. 

'a  Her- 


|g|Dliar«  wivh  th*  hutorica]  works 

I  Scluulvr,  U>U«,  and  Boaauiguet, 

'd  the  tojit,  such  roceat 

||t«iiiKiiU  M  are  ooutaiued  in  the 

inplaiaulatite  works  frequeut- 

lUriaii    lu  alreaily   in   earlier 

mil,  Ui*  '  Keatmohrift '  in  hon- 

M     Kuiio    Fischer,    and    the 

Buiua     entitled     '  Syat«niatische 

^lusuiJilB. '    Tlie  former  contains 

liartlotBou  ".lialhetica"  by  frof. 

lie  dUlinguiaiiei  be- 

t  critical, 

t  of 


KlWii  •  tualapliyalual, 
El    .    ,i.y.hoWcal    ire 


Eit),'  I 


■:  fmda  that  the 


■Illy   i 


the 


LLiir  defines  tbe 

liEily  of  reoent 

<  on  ^thelics, 

lAliinu  ihe  latter  aa  a  "  wyoholugy 

'^.ll,.tl.:,J  enjoy meutM.darU.tio 

_iloii "  |i|uoteJ  trum  KUl|)e,  vol. 

E  ]i.  \U\.    H«  then  enters  oii  au 

^■'•Bting  diaouaaion  <A  the  iium- 

n  whelJiar  jKyaholusy  la  abte  to 

L|  with  th*  M||hut  problem*  of 

uiiaUual  tudiiuimit  oi'  value  whlnh 

■  nrUlMl  Iruluieiit  pula  in  thn 

rounil,  and  auinva  to  lli«  ouii- 

,„...in  (hat  iMyuhnI'mlita  m{t\\l  tlo 

nil  i(  theylah  nut  (ha  ralarance 

In  valiia,  asiiMdally  l(  IV  w*r*  ]>iu' 

pil*   til  arrive  tliruugh  a  uritiiml 

at    alxi'lula     stand  ardit, 

NIK  II      lia,      li»»*v*r.     wuuldara 

:    lit    ilhultliil    l|i.    nn      The 

■\,u\   llieri  ilsal*  al  «<m«  IvitHth 

li  a  uxMiwiilluii  uhli'h  |«rv*ila> 

..irii  uittliHili'*,  nowhly  ill  (ler- 

Ifif,    aud     mImuIi     Uu    iwnivad 


orka  which  refer  t 
■ubjeot  will  be  found  in  hia  '  Jutro- 
ducliuii  to  Pliili«upliy'(1813),  re- 
iirinled  in  the  Grat  vol.  of  tlie 
'Collected  Works,'  ed.  by  Harten- 
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Tt'evertheless  he  etimulated  in  his  diBciples  a.  genuine 
interest  in  festhetical  problems  frotn  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  and  this  not  only  through  bis  uutii-ing 
and  strenuous  opposition  to  the  metaphysical  treatment, 
but  quite  as  much  by  pointing  out  how  [esthetical,  as 
well  as  ethical,  interests  ordinate  in  and  come  under 
one  and  the  same  psychological  principle.  This  is  the 
principle  of  approval  or  disapproval  with  which  we 
contemplate  things  as  well  as  human  actions.  Tliua 
Herbart  puts  at  the  entry  of  hia  practical  philosophy 
the  conception  of  value.  Judgments  or  estimates  as  to 
the  value  of  things,  phenomena,  events  or  actions,  are 
termed  by  Herbart  fcsthetical,  and  are  distinguished 
from  those  referring  to  truth  or  correctness,  j^sthetical 
judgments,  again,  divide  themselves  into  those  which 
refer  merely  to  the  approval  which  we  experience  in 
contemplation — these   are  the  aisthetical  judgments  in 


■teiii ;  further,  in  tbe  aiKth  and 
following  chapters  of  the  '  EdojcIo- 
wcdi»'(1831).'WorkB,'»ol.ii.  The 
beat  espoiition  of  the  whole  of  Her- 
bvt'a  pbilocophf,  and  alsri  npeci- 
My  uf  hia  .^theUce,  will  be  found 
in  Lotxe's  writinge.  That  refening 
to  the  general  priociples  and  tlie 
originality  of  hia  poeitioD  ii  given 
in  the  Lecture  Sjllabui  on  the 
'HietoTy  of  Germaa  Philoeophj 
■ince  EaDt'  (1SB2),  chap.  8;  that 
on  bin  Ontology  in  a  lung  uritiual 
article  (1843|  reprinted  in  Iho  Brit 
volume  of  the  '  Kleine  Schriften' 
(p.  10S);  that  referriog  to  hin 
^thetici  \a  the  'HiBl^ry  of  Ms- 
theUcB  in  Oermany'  (pp.  -225-218). 
Considering  that  Lotze  does  not 
agree  with  Herbart  in  hia  funila- 
mental  treatment  of  .Salhetici,  he 
it  remarluibly  juat  and  appreciative 
of  Herbart's  merit  in   haTing  for 


the  Grat  time  clearly  introduceil  into 
philoaaphicaldiscusaionatbediatinct 
idea  and  helpful  term  of  Value  or 
Worth,  aa  more  eipreaaive  and  «er- 
viceable  than  the  term  Purpnae  uaed 
by  Kant.  Lotze'a  own  position  isbe«t 
understood  if  we  note  how  ha  from 
the  begioDiitg  (cf,  hia '  Metaphyaik,' 
1841)  introduces  thia  term,  and  how 
be  retains  it  and  enlarges  its  mean- 
ing in  all  his  aubaequent  writings. 
It  ia  surprising  that  the  philosopher 
who  first,  after  Lotie,  made  thia 
idea  of  Value  ooe  of  the  central 
pointsofhis  speculation ,  H .  HoSding, 
has  not  referred  on  this  point  to 
LotzB  in  bis  aomewhat  uDiympath- 
etic  BccouDt  of  the  latter.  (See 
'History  of  Philosophy,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  508 ;  see  also  a  short  Tract  by 
Otto  Kitsch],  'UeberWerthurtheile,' 
18B5-) 
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the  narrower  sense  —  and  those  which  are  inevitably 
accompanied  b;  the  feeling  of  obligation,  namely,  the 
ethical  judgments. 

From  this  we  see  that  Herbart  does  not  approve 
of  the  divisions  and  definitions  which  were  introduced 
by  Kant.  Kant  had  employed  the  practical  principle, 
which  he  termed  the  Categorical  Imperative,  to  define 
for  practical  if  not  tor  theoretical  purposes  the  essence 
of  the  truly  Real.  This  had  been  further  elaborated  by 
Fiehte,  who  placed  the  active  principle  at  the  entrance 
of  his  system.  Combined  with  Kant's  dextrine  that  all 
empirical  knowledge  refers  only  to  appearance  and  not 
to  the  truly  Real,  this  meant  that  the  principle  of  action 
or  the  rule  of  practice  would  necessarily  turn  out  to  be 
a  purely  formal  and  abstract  precept  without  any  in- 
telligible sense  or  meaning  through  which  this  abstract  ' 
principle  recommends  itself  to  our  approval.  Against 
this  Herbart  maintains  that  the  practical  —  i.e.,  the 
Ksthetical  and  the  ethical — has  our  approval  not  through 
its  form  but  through  its  content,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains something  which   is  valuable    in    our   estimation. 

The  leethetical  view  of  Herbart  has  been  stigmatised   ' 
as  formal  ^  in  opposition  to  the  metaphysical  conceptioa 


■  Herbart  propuMd  to  iDTCtligste 
botli  aathetinl  uid  mini  qncttiotia 
bj  •  ootnbined  procau  of  inslyiu 
•ltd  R^Dtbaiia  not  unlikv.  uid  do 
doubl  latiaanotA  by,  rimiUr  du- 
<yid0M»  whicli  abciund  id  the  philo- 
uiiliiwl  Utontura  uf  thu  ccnntr; 
dam  Ik*  tinte  of  ShafUtbnnr. 
Ill  Out  tha  e|rithet  of  the 
baliMKi  only  la  the  re- 


at  ducovering  thoae  fundBnieulal 
relatioDi  which  tall  forth  sathecicai 
■pproial,  and  which  io  their  com- 
binalioD  produce  the  very  eomtilex 
works  of  nature  and  art  forming 
tbe  world  of  the  Beautiful.  Hia 
sathetica,  therefore,  propoaed  lo 
Uke,  what  Fechaer  ('  Vorachule  der 
./£«thetik,'  introduction]  more  em- 

Ehaticalty  urged,  a  way  "from  be- 
•w"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Dictaphyucal  way  "froio  aboce." 
The  latMr  aUrtiog  from  a  compre- 
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elaborated  by  the  idealists  and  the  purely  psychological 
analysis  of  the  older  schools  and  of  that  of  the  psycho- 
physical school  represented  in  Germany  mainly  by 
Fechner.  Tliere  is,  however,  no  need  to  dwell  on 
Herbarl's  views  at  any  length  so  far  as  the  problem 
of  the  Beautiful  is  concerned,  except  to  notice  that 
he  considered  lesthetical  judgments  aa  referring  to  re- 
lations and  not  to  the  elementary  sensations  or  percep- 
tions between  which  these  relations  exist.  His  disciples 
took  up  this  idea  and  attempted  to  define  more  closely 
in  what  these  relations  consist,  reducing  them  to  a 
limited  number  of  definite  fundamental  relations.     With 


henBiTe  or  synoptic  view  ot  the 
whole  realm  of  the  Be&utiFul, 
wlierever  it  might  appear,  tried 
to  give  to  thid  view  a  definite  ex' 
preaeioD  or  interpretation  in  COQ- 
netljon  with  a  general  creed  aa  to 
the  iiHture  and  tsatoae  of  what  was 
coaeeived  lo  be  the  trul;  Real, 
traeing  this  aubiequently  through 
all  the  uumeroun  single  innlances 
and    ficatt«red  appearances   in    the 


•r  the  CI 


t  and  life  ;  hence  the 
talk  of  [MthelJcs  consiated  in  in- 
terpreting the  worW  of  the  Beauti- 
ful in  the  light  of  the  euprecae 
Thought,  the  Ideal.  For  Herbart. 
and  his  followen,  on  the  other  aide, 
the  task  of  aifltheUL'B  was  to  de- 
termine the  elemental  relationa, 
and  to  show  how  through  their 
Inanifuld  combination  and  aeco\-d- 
ing  to  rule*  which  the  science  of 
lothetica  had  to  eatabliah,  the 
b«aut;  of  any  larger  complex  wna 
produced.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  Herbart  wac  aomewhat  misled 
by  hi»  more  eicluaiTe  aciiuaintance 
with  music  and  poetry  to  deiiire  to 
eatabliah  eveiywhero  definite  rules 
such  as  have  guided  musical  and,  in  a 
ar  degree,  poetical,  compoaitions 


with  their  well-defined  elementary 
notions  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
melody,  &c, ;  he  desired  a  similar 
schooling  in  the  elemenl*  of  the 
Beautiful,  in  the  fine  aria.  On  the 
other  aide,  thinkers  such  as  Leaaing, 
Herder,  Schiller,  and  Schelliug 
approached  the  Beautiful  by  con- 
templating and  studying  tlie  exist- 
ing great  productions  of  the  antique 
and  the  renalsBance,  of  Shakeapeara 
and  other  ancient  and  modern 
poets,  and  tried  to  get  hold  of 
that  eaaeoUal  Something  to  which 
they  owed  their  objective  excel- 
lence. Herbartian  .lEsthetics  ore 
mainly  repreeented  by  Hobei-t  Ziui- 
mermanu  and  elaborately  criticised 
by  Fr.  Tbeod.  Viacher,  the  moet 
celebrated  repreaenlatiro  of  Ih« 
idealistic  Schaol.  He  criticised 
with  equal  candour  his  own  great 
work  CEathetik,'  1846-1857)  in 
his  '  Kritijiche  Oliiige,'  Keue  Folge, 
No.  B,  pp.  1-224;  No.  t,  pp.  1-1«6 
(ISSfi,  1B73J.  These  articlea  are 
most  interesting,  eh  owing,  inter 
alia,  how  prominent  disciples  of 
Hegel  were  (n^ually  abandoning 
the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  their 


this  view  Herbart  himself  combined  a  distinct  aversion  1 
towards  that  endeavour  so  prominent  among  the  idealists   ' 
— the  endeavour,  viz.,  to  see  in  works  of  art  the  expression 
of  something  extraneous  though  higher,  to  reduce  them 
to  symbols  of  something  else.       Much  more  important 
than  in  the  directions  just  mentioned  is   the  intluence 
of  Herbart  in  two  other  directions,  although  this  is  not 
shown   pre-eminently  in  his   treatment  of   the  wstheti- 
cal    problem.       I   mention   it   here    because   it  offers   a  ] 
convenient  transition  from   the  subject  of  this  chapter   ' 
to   that   of   the    following.       It    has    been    stated    that 
Herbart's  views  are,  to  a  large  extent,  foreshadowed  in 
those    of    Kant.       Nevertheless    he   introduced    certain 
modifications  in   the   expression   of    these   views   which 
have  become  important.     Kant  had  introduced  the  idea 
of  purpose  in  order  to  explain  the  Beautiful,  which,  as 
he   put  it,  appears  to  us  purposeful  without  having  4   ' 
definite  end  or  purpose  extraneous  to  itself.     It  had,  in   ' 
fact,  its  purpose  within  itself.     This  correct  idea  received 
a  more  adequate  expression  when  Herbart  put  in  the 
place  of  the  term  purpose    or   end  the   term  value   or 
worth.      In  doing  so  he  emphasised  the  truth  already 
expressed  by  Kant,  that  in  pronouncing  reethetical  judg- 
ments we  do  not  reflect  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  thii^; 
we  judge,  but  recognise  its  end  or  purpose  to  lie  in  itself.  ] 
At  the  same  time,  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  points 
to  the  subjective  side  of  lesthetical  judgments,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  only  speak  of  the  value  or  worth  of  anything 
if  we  personally  realise  or  experience  the  same.     It  also 
allows  us  to  bring  together  aistbetical  and  ethical  judg- 
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ments,  and  to  look  upon  either  of  the  two  as  comprised 
within  the  other. 

The  consequences  of  the  introduction   of   the  terms       ss. 

Developed 

value  and  worth  are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  philosophy  by  Loue. 
of  Lotze,  who  employs  them  to  make  more  intelligible — 
more  accessible  to  the  human  imderstanding — the  essence 
of  that  which  in  the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
had  figured  as  the  Idea,  the  essence  of  the  truly  Eeal, 
which  to  the  human  soul  presents  itself  as  that  which 
has  intrinsic  value  or  worth,  which  deserves  to  exist  for 
its  own  sake.  Accordingly  Lotze,  as  I  have  stated  on 
several  occasions,  starts  in  his  philosophy  from  the 
empirical  fact  that  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world 
also  of  common -sense,  consists  of  three  intermingled 
regions — the  world  or  region  of  Things,  the  world  or 
r^on  of  Laws,  and  the  world  or  region  of  Values  or 
Worths. 

In  quite  recent  times  this  conception  has  found  a 
restatement  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Hoffding,  who 
divides  the  great  philosophical  problem  into  the  three 
distinct  problems — the  problem  of  existence,  the  problem 
of  knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  value.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  at  once  remarked  that  the  ultimate  formula, 
through  which  Lotze  tries  to  bring  the  three  regions 
of  thought  into  harmony,  has  not  proved  satisfactory 
to  Hofifding. 

The   second   point    through   which   Herbart  has    in-        59. 

Closer  con- 

fluenced   sesthetical   theory    lies   in    this,   that   he    has  nectionof 
brought  aesthetics  and  ethics  into  a  closer  connection  "^^twca. 
than  they  had  in  the  system  of  Kant.     If  in  aesthetics 
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as  well  as  in  ethics  the  idea  of  value  is  made  the  Btart-  I 
ing-point,  we  eannot  get  rid  of  the  question  what  it  is  | 
that  gives  value  to  anything,  be  it  a  natural  object, 
a  creation  of  art,  or  au  act  of  the  human  Will.  Kant 
had  not  made  the  idea  of  value  tlie  starting-point  of  hia 
practical  philosophy,  though  it  had  served  hiui  under  the 
name  of  purpose  to  define  the  Beautiful.  In  ethics  he  ] 
had  made  the  idea  of  obligation  or  duty  in  the  form  of  ' 
the  Categorical  Imperative,  the  starting-point  and  domin- 
ating conception.  Had  he  attempted  to  explain  payclio- 
logically  why  the  highest  moral  law  meets  with  our 
approval  he  would  have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  bridged 
over  the  distance  which  separates  the  good  from  the 
beautiful.  This  was  done  by  that  line  of  reasoning 
which  begins  with  Herbart.  Now  although  in  the 
eequel  very  different  views  have  been  taken  by  different 
thinkers  on  the  relation  of  icsthetics  to  ethics,  or  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  good,  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency 
manifested  among  the  later  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  emphasise  the  ethical,  educational,  and  socio- 
logical importance  of  art,  and  this  has  frequently 
happened  with  those  thinkers  who  have  recognised  and 
painfully  experienced  the  decline  of  the  religious  factor 
in  modem  civilisation.  To  their  view  art  has  in  propor- 
tion gained  in  importance,  the  beautiful  has  appeared  as 
a  kind  of  receptacle  of  those  truths  which  formerly  pre- 
sented themselves  more  naturally  in  the  form  of  religions 
beliefs ;  the  vanisliing  ideals  of  earlier  phases  of  culture 
are  to  be  preserved  in  the  works  of  art  and  in  the  region 
of  the  beautiful  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  this 
aspect  found  expression  in   the  writings  of  Lange,  and 
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how,  notably  in  Germany,  the  emotional  side  of  life  has, 
with  many  persons,  taken  refuge,  and  found  expression 
and  satisfaction,  in  the  musical  comi^oeitionB  of  the  great 
masters  of  earlier  and  of  recent  times. 

A  tendency,  not  unlike  the  one  just  mentioned, — a 
tendency  to  take  art  more  seriously. — is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  original  philosophical 
thinkers  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  in  France. 
I  refer  to  Jean  Marie  Guyau  (1854  to  1888).*  It  may  oc 
be  said  that  in  him  the  conception  of  evolution  has  been  onsia 
applied  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful. 
The  question  had  already  been  discussed  by  the  philo- 
sopher of  evolution,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  as  hkewise  by 
some  of  his  followers.  But  in  the  hands  of  Guyau  the 
evolutionary  view  acquires  quite  a  different  aspect. 
Herbert  Spencer  had,  aa  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
before,  i-evived  the  play-theory  of  Schiller,  without  dis- 
tinctly referring  to  Schiller.  Now  the  play-theory  of 
Hchiller  had  its  origin  at  a  time  when  Kant's  ethical 
rigorism  had  acquired  a  strong  hold  on  Gei-man  thought. 


'  The  prioiiipftl  workc  a!  Gu;au 
in  which  liiB  isHthetical  ide&s  are 
developed  are :  '  Le»  ProblSmeB 
de  I'Estb^tique  Contemporune ' 
(1881) :  •  L'Art  ftu  point  de  vue 
SociologiquB  '  (188B).  Both  these 
works  h«ie  run  through  sereral 
editioiu.  A  verj  ID  teres  ting 
volume  upon  Gujau  ('  L>a  Slorele, 
I'ArtBt  1b  Religion'),  giving  much 
promineDce  Wi  his  poetical,  artistic, 
and  aisthetjcal  mind  and  thought, 
WM  published  by  Alfred  Fouill^e, 
who  WM  hia  guardian,  teacher,  uid 
cutnequently  his  stepfather.  It 
conUini  *.  biographical  aotioe  of 
Oujau'a  short  life  and  profound 
Mudiei.      Chttpten  iii.  and  iv.  on 


'  Oujau'a  .}<Iethetics  '  are  lan;elj 
interBpemed  with  original  poelry. 
Quynu  bad  during  hi«  lifetime 
publJHhed  a  volume  with  the  title 
•Vera  d-uo  PhUosophe-  (1881). 
The  moat  important,  however,  of 
Guyau's  philoaophical  attempU  wai 
tu  find  a  basis  for  morality  after, 
as  be  considered,  tho  traditional 
fuundatiuus  of  ethics  and  religiun 
had  been  destroyed  through  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Together 
with  Fnuillde  himself  he  maj  be 
considered  to  be  a  leader  iu  that 
speciUcally  French  philosophical 
tendency— the  idealiaation  of  the 
philoaophy  of  evolution. 
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The  inexorable  law  of  duty,  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
had  been  made  by  Kant  not  only  the  basis  of  practical 
philosophy,  hut  as  it  were  also  the  expression  of  the 
truly  Beal,  the  only  and  the  sufficient  means  of  insight 
afTorded  to  us  human  beings  into  the  ultimate  ground 
and  essence  of  the  existing  world.  In  this  conception, 
support  had  also  been  found  for  the  belief  in  God, 
in  Freedom,  and  in  Immortality,  Art  and  the  Beautiful 
were  not  required  for  the  solution  of  the  moral 
problem;  they  were  looked  upon  by  Schiller  as  orna- 
ments, as  the  adornment  of  life,  as  the  introduction  to 
the  sterner  demands  of  reason  and  duty.  When,  a 
century  lalfir,  Guyau  approached  the  problems  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful, — which,  according  to 
Lotze's  terminology,  constitute  the  region  of  values  or 
worths, — the  independent  foundations  of  religious  faith 
and  of  moral  doctrine  had  been  profoundly  shaken  by 
the  scientific  and  historical  criticism  of  the  century; 
notably  the  supreme  obligation  contained  in  the  moral 
law,  as  it  was  understood  by  Kant,  and  the  sanction 
derived  from  religious  or  metaphysical  convictions,  ap- 
peared doubtfuL  Yet  Guyau  was  not  a  pessimist  or  a 
materialist ;  the  teacliings  of  Schopenhauer  and  von 
Hartmann  did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  did  he  share  in  the 
despair  with  which  both  Lange  and  Strauss  took  refuge 
in  the  ideals  tliat  had  found  expression  in  art  and 
poetry,  in  literature  and  music.  Guyau  was  animated 
by  a  great  faith  and  hope  which  amounted  almost  to 
inspiration.  Like  Schelling,  eighty  years  earlier,  he  was 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  poet ;  he  had,  more  than 
Schelling,  something  of  the  prophet  in  him — he  lived  is 
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the  future.  He  had  not  abandoned  the  belief  in  pro- 
gress, in  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  proclaimed 
a  century  earlier  by  his  countryman  Condoreet  and  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  may  then  ask  :  Whence  did  Guyau  derive  liia  faith 
and  hie  hope  ?  It  came  to  him  through  tlie  philosophy 
of  evolution  which  had  found  in  France  an  idealistic 
interpretation  in  the  writings  of  Alfred  Fouill^e.  Ac- 
cording to  Guyau  the  world  contains  a  propelling  prin- 
ciple: this  he  identifies  with  Life,  which  ia  not  only  a 
propelling  but  also  an  expanding  principle ;  it  is  the 
principle  not  only  of  development  but  also  of  growth 
and  enlargement.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  taken 
from  Biology.  We  live  in  an  age  when  a  larger  idea  of 
life  ia  gradually,  but  inevitably,  forcing  itself  upon  us. 
Life  hitherto  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  indi- 
vidual, the  unit;  but  biology  has  taught  us  that  the 
highest  form  of  individual  life,  man  himself,  is,  like  all 
other  organisms,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  separate 
units,  that  the  individual  organism  is  an  assemblage  of 
cells,  a  society  as  it  were.  But  on  the  other  side  we 
have  human  society,  an  assemblage  of  human  beings  in 
the  totahty  of  the  social  organism.  This  conception  baa 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  theory  of  evolution ;  the  » 
great  outstanding  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
toward  which  all  other  problems  converge,  ia  the  prob- 
lem of  society, — the  growth,  the  development,  and  the 
future  of  Society.  The  next  object  of  human  progress 
and  human  development  is,  to  bring  about  a  solidarity,  a 
unity  of  human  interests  through  co-operation  or  com- 
bined energy — what  Guyau  calls  "  synergie  sociaU."     To 
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briti;^  about  this  combined  energy,  this  unity  of  interests 
and  of  life  in  human  society,  is  the  task  of  the  future 
aiul  the  ideal  of  Guyau.  It  is  this  which  he  sees 
reali^eil  in  the  future ;  it  is  this  that  gives  him  faith  and 
ho(K>.  Inasmuch  as  his  writings  and  speculations  are 
iuspii'eil  by  this  faith  and  hope,  by  the  prophetic  view  of 
tho  future,  his  philosophy  contains  that  element  which 
existed  in  a  high  degree  in  German  idealism  in  the 
l)eginning  of  the  century,  giving  it  a  propelling  force 
and  animating  it  with  life  and  vigour.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  note  that,  as  the  German  idealists  attached  them- 
selves closely  to  the  poetical  and  artistic  creations  of 
their  age  and  drew  inspiration  from  them,  so  likewise 
(hiyau  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  the  great  liter- 
ary forces  of  his  country,  notably  with  Victor  Hugo,  in 
wlu)8e  poetical  creations  he  finds  many  conscious  or  un- 
conscious confirmations  of  his  ideas,  the  poetical  fore- 
shadowing of  his  doctrine. 

I  sliall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  fundamental 
conception  which  pervades  all  Guyau's  writings.  At 
present  what  interests  us  is,  not  so  much  his  ethics  and 
his  religious  philosophy,  as  his  views  on  Art  and  the 
Beautiful.  Next  to  Plato  and  the  German  idealists 
Guyau  is  the  most  important  name  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  lieautiful.  His  -^^Ssthetics  do  not  deal  only  with 
questions  of  taste,  with  psychological  analysis  and  literary 
criticism,  to  which  they  have  been  confined  in  this 
country  and  latterly  also  in  Germany ;  they  deal  also  and 
pre-eminently  witli  the  larger  question  regarding  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  place  which 
has  to  be  assigned  to  the  Beautiful  and  to  Art  in  any 
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comprehensive  system  of  thought  or  life.     Accordingly       62. 
it  has  been  not  incorrectly  remarked  by  some  French  in^Ss^^e^- 

tics. 

critics,  that  with  Guyau  a  new  epoch  begins  in  the 
history  of  aesthetics:  The  first  epoch  began  with  Plato : 
his  sesthetics  are  the  aesthetics  of  the  Ideal ;  the  second 
began  with  Kant:  his  sesthetics  are  the  aesthetics  of 
Perception ;  the  third  starts  with  Guyau :  his  sesthetics 
are  the  sesthetics  of  social  sympathy.^  Having  de- 
stroyed, in  two  separate  works,  the  sociological  value  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  morals  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  the  t^rms,  Guyau  exalts  the  importance  of  the 
Beautiful  and  of  Art  inasmuch  as  it  creates  social  sym- 
pathy and  produces  a  community  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 
Without  art  the  synergic  sociale  would  be  incomplete; 
we  might  have  a  community  of  ideas,  an  intellectual 
alliance  of  human  beings — this  being  the  object  of  meta- 
physics of  which  religion  is  merely  a  figurative  and 
imaginative  form ;  or  we  might  have  a  unity  of  practical 
aims  and  efforts — this  is  the  task  and  object  of  morality  ; 
but  we  should  not  have  a  community  of  feeling  and 
sentiment.  To  give  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  art;  it 
adds  to  the  synergie  sociale  the  syvipathie  sociale.  Thus 
the  education  of  the  intellect  through  science  and  phil- 
osophy, the  education  of  the  will  through  morals,  and  the 
education  of  the  feelings  through  art,  go  hand  in  hand, 
furthering  the  same  end — viz.,  co-operation  and  harmony 
in  human  society. 

In  the  same  degree  as  the  doctrinal  religion  of  the 
churches  and  the  ethical  code  of  moral  rigorists  are 
destroyed,  the  importance  of  Art  and  of  the  Beautiful 

^  See  B.  Croce,  *  Eitth^tique/  p.  399. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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iacreaees.  We  have  Been  above  how  Kuno  Fischer 
pointed  out  the  dilemma  in  which  Schiller  eutangled 
hiinself  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  ^sthetical  Education  of 
Humanity,"  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
sternness  of  Kant's  Ethics  with  his  Ecsthetical  view  of 
the  Ideal  of  Humanity.  This  dilemma  does  not  exist  for 
Quyau ;  he  has  destroyed  the  rigour  of  morality  ;  its  high- 
est principle  is  not  a  command,  it  is  merely  the  growth 
and  enlai^ement  of  life :  duty  is  an  overflowing  of  life 
which  desires  to  be  used  and  to  give  itself  up,  duty  does 
not  arise  through  an  external  law  of  necessity,  duty  is 
M.  only  the  expression  of  superabuiidant  power.  The 
faiaurgir  Beautiful  is  not  opposed  to  reality,  is  not  a  matter  of 
play  and  Action,  but  it  is  an  enlargement  of  life. 
Wherever,  in  nature  or  in  the  creations  of  art,  we  are 
made  to  see  this  larger  life,  we  have  the  sensation  of 
the  Beautiful.  Through  this  conception  Guyau  is 
enabled  to  attach  greater  value  to  the  beauty  in  nature 
than  to  the  beauty  in  art.  whereas  we  saw  that  the  ideal- 
istic school  awakened  only  tardily  to  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  natural   beauty. 

**■  At  the  same  time  Guyau's  conception  of  the  Beautiful 

Oanpvlwui  ■'  '^ 

MUitMM.   reminds  us   of  Lotze's  views.     Both  Lot/e  and  Guyau 

have  before  their  minda  an  ideal  condition,  both  dream 

of  a  harmony  which  dues  not  exist  in  the  actual  state  of 

things  and  of  life  which  surrounds  us.     For  Lotze,  the 

ultima  to    harmony   and   solution   of   the   wo  rid -problem 

would  consist  in  the  unity  of  things,  laws  and  values; 

for  Guyau  it  would  consist  in    the  harmonious   life   of 

human  Bociety,  in  the  lai^er  social  life  of  the  universe. 

Both  recognise  that  the  Beautiful  affords  us  a  glimpse, 
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or  suggests  the  realisation,  of  the  ideal  state  of  things. 
Lotze  would  see  the  complete  realisation  if  a  view  of 
the  totality  of  things  were  given  to  us ;  Guytiu  sees  it  in 
the  process  of  evolution  in  time. 

Gujau  is  one  of  the  last  original  writers  on  ^Esthetics 
who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  philosophical  problem  of 
the  BeautifuL  He  has  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
two  main  philosophical  questions  :  What  is  the  essence  of 
the  Beautiful,  be  it  in  nature  or  in  art  ?  and  further : 
What  position  does  the  Beautiful  occupy  in  the  complete 
scheme  of  human  interests?  How  is  it  related  to 
truth  (the  problem  of  Knowledge),  to  the  actual  (the 
problem  of  Eeality),  and  to  that  which  ought  to  be  (the 
problem  of  the  Good)  ?  He  has  also  made  an  attempt 
to  reduce  these  different  aspects  to  a  common  term,  to 
unite  them  in  one  fundamental  conception.  This  funda- 
mental conception  with  Guyau  is  the  principle  of  life : 
but  life  in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  merely  physical  sense.  It 
is  an  expression  for  the  same  immanent  power  which,  in 
the  idealistic  school  of  thought,  goes  variously  under 
other  terms,  such  as  mind,  thought,  or  idea.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  he  has  approached  the  solution  of  the 
highest  philosophical  problem,  the  problem  of  Eeality. 
To  this  I  shall  revert  again,  in  a  later  chapter,  which 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  Spirit. 

Being  an  evolutionist,  Guyau  tries  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
pelling force  or  power  which  pervades  everything  by 
fastening  upon  a  phenomenon  which  we  see  everywhere 
in  nature,  and  of  which  we  know  something  by  actual 
observation,  by  outer  and  inner  experience :  the  familiar 
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pUauouienon  of  life.  To  him  the  entire  unfolding  of 
lif«  iH  the  key  U)  the  world-process ;  through  this  view 
he  Hhows  hirriHelf  Ui  be  the  child  of  his  age,  of  the  age 
which  revolutionised  Hiology  and  placed  it  on  an  entirely 
novel  foundation.  The  idealistic  school  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  no  less  the  child  of  its 
time,  an  offspring  of  the  movement  of  ideas  which  were 
charar;teristic  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  During  that 
])eriod  a  ^rcat  revolution  had  likewise  taken  place  in  the 
world  of  thought.  This  was  m'ost  prominent  and  most 
complete  in  (iermany.  It  was  the  reconstruction  of  what 
are  there  tiirmed  the  mental  sciences  (Geisteswissen- 
nehaften),  which,  in  this  country,  were  at  that  time 
fre()iienily  termed  the  Humanities.  In  the  course  of 
thJH  hiHtory  1  have  marked  the  distinction  by  using  the 
two  nxproHHions  of  scientific  thought  and  philosophical 
Miou^lit.  The  age  which  brought  forth  the  idealistic 
philoMophieM  in  (Iermany  was  not  the  age  which  revolu- 
tioniHod  the  matliematical  and  mechanical  sciences — this 
iuul  \mm  (lone  in  France  and  England  during  the 
ei^htnenth  century ;  nor  was  it  the  age  which  revolu- 
M<»nlMtMl  the  natural  and  biological  sciences — this  was 
done  liittu'  by  the  combined  labours  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Fiigland  ;  and  the  revolution  centred  in  Darwin. 

What  tht^  term  life  now  means  to  the  philosopher  of 

ovohition,  what  it  conveys  to  him  as  an  expressive  term 

for  iJui  underlying  essence  and  power  in  the  world,  the 

R'.        Mime  moaning  and  function  belonged,  during  the  idealistic 

wM»»iiiM       umiod,  to  the  word  mind  and  its  many  synonyms.     It 

If  ff'f 

vvuM  thorelore  as  natural  for  the  idealist  thinker  to 
hiuiK'  unity  and  harmony  into  his  speculations  by  re- 
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ferring  to  the  activity  and  presence  of  mind  everywhere 
and  in  everything,  as  it  is  natural  for  the  evolutionist 
philosopher  at  the  end  of  the  century  to  refer  to  the 
presence  of  life  everywhere  and  in  everything.  Both 
schools  of  thought  assume,  tacitly  and  unconsciously,  that 
the  terms  they  use  awaken  in  the  minds  of  their  readers 
familiar  conceptions,  the  meaning  of  which  is  readily 
admitted.  They  both  appeal  to  an  immediate  knowledge 
which  the  mind  of  every  educated  person  is  supposed  to 
possess  intuitively  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  living 
form.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  neither  of 
the  two  terms  has  appeared,  as  time  has  gone  on,  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  critical  spirit  which,  before  permitting 
the  use  of  either  of  them,  would  require  a  definition ;  also, 
that  as  soon  as  this  desire  makes  itself  generally  felt  any 
philosophy  based  upon  such  conceptions  will  appear  un- 
satisfactory, demanding  further  investigation :  this  may, 
in  its  turn,  either  confirm  it  and  place  it  on  a  surer 
foundation  or  prove  the  whole  superstructure  to  have 
been  illusory  and,  at  best,  of  only  temporary  value. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have       eo. 
had  occasion  to  notice  a  growmg  reluctance  to  deal  with  to  deal  with 
metaphysical  questions.    This  reluctance  has  shown  itself  physics. 
also  in  the  treatment  of  aesthetical  problems.    The  purely 
philosophical  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful  has 
given  way  to  the  psychological  interest  or    to   purely 
literary  criticism.    We  have  also  seen  that  in  psychology 
as  well  as  in  criticism  important  changes  of  view  have 
taken  place.     Psychology  has  developed  in  the  direction 
of  psycho-physics,  and  literary  and  artistic  criticism  has 
assumed  an  historic€tl  bias.     The  former  change  is  the 
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result  of  the  growth  of  biological  and  phyeiological  know- ' 
ledge,   based    upon    observation,  scientific   theories,  and.! 
experiment ;  the  latter  is  a  result  of  historical  studies,  ' 
of  an  increaaing  knowledge  of  the  life  of  other  nationa 
and  the  mental  labours  of  other  civilisations.     Although, 
therefore,  theories  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  Art,  from  a  J 
comprehensive    or    philoBophieal    point    of    view, 
seemingly  lost  in  interest  and  attractiveness,  works  on  I 
.^thetics,    from    the    scientific,   the   psychological,  and 
the  historical  point  of  view  have  increased  in  number  , 
and  in  bulk.     It  would  not  serve  my  present  purpose  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  this  growing  literature  which  deals 
mainly  with  special  problems  of  psychology,  criticism,  or 
taste.     They  are  referred  to,  though  hardly  in  sufficient 
completeness,  in   several   comprehensive   works   on    the 
history  of  Esthetics  which  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  last  thirty  years  in  all  the  three  countries  under 
review.     Moat  of  these  works  are  written  from  definite 
philosophical  points  of  view,  from  aspects  derived  from 
one  or  the  other  among  those  systematic  attempts  which 
have  occupied  us  in  this  chapter. 

Among  these  various  liistorical  treatises  I  confine 
myself  to  the  mention  of  one  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  three  literatures  to  which  this  history  is,  in 
the  main,  limited.  I  refer  to  the  treatise  on  ^Estlietics 
by  Signer  Benedetto  Croce.  It  was  published  in  1902 
at  Palermo ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  following 
year.  Of  this  a  translation  has  been  brought  out  in 
French  by  M,  Henri  Bigot.  In  this  connection  I  refer 
to  this  work,  of  which  the  lai^er  portion  is  historical 
and  critical,  not  because  other  works  on  the  history  of 
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^Esthetics  are  not  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  important, 
but  for  two  special  reasons. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  a  writer  who  deals  witli  the 
mental  labours  of  several  oations,  to  one  of  which  he 
himself  belongs,  to  exercise  that  impartiality  which  his 
exposition  naturally  aims  at.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  speculations 
which  belong  to  Germany  and  originated  there.  To  some 
of  my  readers  this  may  have  appeared  one-sided.  I 
therefore  desire  to  justify  tny  treatment  of  the  subject 
by  quoting  what  Signer  Croce.  who  occupies  an  extrane- 
ous position,  saya:  "The  philosophical  movement  in 
Germany  during  the  laat  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  in  spite  of 
its  numerous  and  great  faults,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
inevitably  provoked  a  rude  reaction,  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  and  imposing  enough  in  its  aggregate  to 
rightly  predominate  in  the  history  of  European  thought 
of  that  period,  relegating  to  the  second  or  the  third 
planes,  and  to  an  inferior  importance,  the  contemporary 
philosophical  productions  of  other  nations.  This  is  true, 
more  even  than  for  philosophy  in  general,  for  oistbetics 
in  particular.  France,  still  a  prey  to  the  sensationalism 
of  Condillac  and  his  school,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  not  in  a  position  adequately  to  appreciate  the 
creative  function  of  art.^  ...  In  England  the  Associa- 
tion-Psychology continued,  as  it  indeed  never  had  been 
interrupted:  incapable  of  rising  really  beyond  senaa- 
tionaliam  and  of  understanding  imagination,"  ^ 

The  second  reason  which  prompts  me  to  draw  atten- 

■  B.  Croce,  ' Eitbdtique,'  p.  350.  *  Ibid.,  p.  362. 
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tion  to  Signer  Croce's  work  is  of  more  importance. 
Having  for  himself  elaborated  an  independent  conception 
of  the  task  of  aesthetics,  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the 
essence  of  the  Beautiful,  he  proceeds  critically  to  review 
aesthetical  theories  from  their  beginning  down  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
his  point  of  view  differs  very  widely  from  that  taken  up 
by  well-known  thinkers  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  he 
has  been  led  to  draw  special  attention  to  several  writers 
who  have  been  commonly  overlooked  or  misunder- 
stood by  other  historians  of  aesthetics.  These  are  the 
writers  who  bring  art  into  a  closer  connection  with 
Language. 

According  to  Signer  Croce,  human  knowledge  is 
possessed  of  two  distinct  forms,  or,  as  it  were,  mental 
elements.  These  are  images  (things)  and  concepts  (the 
relations  of  things) ;  the  first  are  seen  by  the  mind  or 
perceived,  the  second  are  thought  or  conceived.  The 
knowledge  referring  to  the  first  is  intuitive  (through 
sight),  the  knowledge  of  the  second  is  logical  (through 
thought).  But  intuitions  or  images  cannot  remain  in 
the  form  of  sensations  or  impressions,  they  demand  ex- 
pression. This  expression  is  called  language  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word.  It  need  not  be  merely 
language  of  words :  any  form  of  expression,  lines,  colours, 
or  sounds,  is  a  sort  of  language  in  the  wider  sense. 
^Esthetics  is  the  science  of  language  in  the  largest 
signification :  it  is  "  general  linguistic."  Art  is  the 
expression  of  impressions,  of  intuitions ;  science  is  a 
further  form  of  expression;  the  concept,  or  general 
thought  as   distinguished    from  the  individual,  follows 
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upon  the  latter.  It  cannot  exist  without  expression, 
but  expression  can  exist  without  logical  or  conceptual 
thought  "The  relation  between  intuitive  knowledge 
(or  expression)  and  intellectual  knowledge  (or  concep- 
tion), between  art  and  science,  between  poetry  and 
prose,  cannot  be  otherwise  defined  than  by  saying :  it  is 
a  relation  of  a  twofold  degree.  The  first  degree  is  ex- 
pression, the  second  is  conception :  the  first  can  exist 
without  the  second,  the  second  cannot  exist  without 
the  first.  There  may  be  poetry  without  prose,  but 
there  is  no  prose  without  poetry.  Expression  is  in  fact 
the  first  afiirmation  of  human  activity.  Poetry  is  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  human  race :  the  first  men  were 
naturally  sublime  poets.  This  is  recognised  in  a  different 
way  by  those  who  have  noticed  that  the  passage  from 
the  Psyche  to  the  Spirit,  from  the  sensibility  of  the 
animal  to  the  activity  of  man,  is  efiected  by  means  of 
language,  we  might  say  by  intuition,  or  expression  in 
general.  .  .  .  Man  who  expresses  himself  rises,  no 
doubt  suddenly,  from  the  natural  state,  but  he  rises 
out  of  it :  he  does  not  remain  half  in  it  and  half  outside 
of  it."  ^  Beauty  is  defined,  under  this  view,  as  "  success- 
ful expression,  or  rather  expression  pure  and  simple  and 
nothing  more,  for  expression  which  is  not  successful  is 
not  expression  at  all."  ^  The  ugly,  on  the  other  side,  is 
defective  expression. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  value  of  this  theory;  but  we  must  be 
grateful  to  Signer  Croce  for  having,  from  his  point 
of  view,  recognised   the   value   of   the   contributions  to 

1  B.  Croce,  'EetWtique,'  p.  27.  »  xbid.,  p.  77. 


sestbetical   theoty  in  the  writings  of  such  thinkers  j 
Sohleiermacher,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Steinthal.  and  ' 
other  pioneers  in  tlie  general  science  of  Language. 

He  sees  the  merit  of  Schleiennacher  in  exactly  those 
points  of  which  other  historians  disapprove.  "Schleier- 
macher,"  he  says,  "  distinguishes  a  form  of  thought 
which  is  different  from  logical  thought;  he  has  given 
lESthetics  a  non-metaphysical,  a  purely  anthropological 
character;  he  destroys  the  conception  of  the  Beautiful 
in  order  to  replace  it  by  that  of  artistic  perfection,  going 
even  so  far  as  to  maintain  tliat  a  small  work  of  art 
and  a  large  one,  if  each  is  perfect  in  its  own  line,  are 
seathetically  equal ;  he  has  considered  the  lesthetical 
phenomenon  as  an  exclusively  human  activity ;  and  so 
forth.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  metaphysical  orgy  of  hia 
age,  in  the  construction  and  destruction  of  syatema  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  the  theologian  Schleiermacher,  as  a  true 
philosopher,  has  directed  a  penetrating  glance  on  what 
is  truly  characteristic  in  the  Ksthetical  phenomenon. 
...  By  pointing  to  the  obscure  region  of  immediate 
consciousness  as  that  belonging  to  the  resthetical  process, 
he  seems  to  be  saying  to  his  bewildered  contemporaries : 
Hie  Bhodus  hie  salta."  ^  Further  on,  Signor  Croce  points 
to  the  fact  that,  at  the  very  time  when  Schleiermacher's 
meditations  remained  unrecognised,  a  fundataentally 
novel  aspect  was  gradually  being  gained  by  German 
thinkers  as  to  the  nature  of  language.  He  shows  how 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  regards  language  "  not  as  a 
piece  of  work,  an  ergtm,  but  as  an  activity,  an  energy, 
being  the  eternally  repeated  labour  of  the  mind  to  render 
■  B.  Cruce,  '  E«tb^tique,'  p.  322  i;;. 
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articulated  sound  capable  of  the  expression  of  thought/'  ^ 
and  although  Humboldt  does  not  penetrate  to  the  really 
correct  view  which  identifies  language  and  art,  he  never- 
theless approaches  that  idea.  Humboldt's  pupil,  Stein- 
thai,  notices  clearly  the  linguistic  as  distinguished  from 
the  logical  process,  maintaining  that  language  produces 
its  forms  independently  of  logic,  and  that  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  language  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
nature  of  language.  There  is  no  "  real  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  original  creation  of  language  and  that  which 
repeats  itself  daily."  But  Signer  Croce  also  notices  how 
more  recent  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  language, "  con- 
founding the  historical  appearance  with  the  nature  and 
internal  genesis  of  language,  fail  to  recognise  the  spiritual 
nature  both  of  language  and  art."  ^ 

As  this  conception  of  art  as  a  larger  language  has  not       69. 

Art  B  Utrgei 

80  far  held  a  prominent  position  in  philosophical  thought,  language. 
and  as  it  discards  altogether  the  metaphysical  problem 
of  the  Beautiful,  with  which  we  have  been  occupied  in 
this  chapter,  it  seems  sufficient  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  its  gradual  appearance,  implicitly  rather  than  ex- 
plicitly, in  the  writings  of  Schleiermacher,  Humboldt, 
and  others.  So  far  as  the  metaphysical  problem  itself 
is  concerned,  we  may  now  try  to  sum  up  and  answer  the 
question :  What  has  been  its  fate  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ? 

The  first  answer  we  have  to  give  to  this  question  is 
that  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  Beautiful — i.e., 
the  question  regarding  its  essence  and  that  regarding  its 

^  Quoted  from  Humboldt's  tract,       meDBchlicheD  Spracbbaues,'  p.  327. 
'Ueber    die    Verscbiedenbeit    des  ^  Ibid.,  p.  331. 


place  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  human  interests — fi 
presented  itself  in  modern  times  with  the  revival 
philosophy  and  general  literature  in  Germany  during  the 
latter  iialf  of  the  eighteenth  century:  that  a  series  of 
attempts  to  answer  these  questions  was  there  made  in 
the  course  of  the  period  which'  begins  with  Leasing  and 
Winckelmann,  and  ends  in  Germany  with  Lotze  and  von 
Hartmann;  that  after  the  latter  period  the  interest  in' 
these  higher  metaphysical  questions  has  gradually  dis- 
appeared, ^ving  way  to  details  of  psychological  or  psycho- 
physical inquiry,  and  to  attempts  in  crilieiBni  and  matters 
of  taste  such  as  had  been  dispersed  through  English  and 
French  literature  previnns  to,  and  outside  of,  the  meta- 
physical movement.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  descent 
from  the  high  philosophical  platform  has  gone  a  greater 
appreciation  in  Germany  for  the  unsystematic  writings  of 
French  and  especially  of  English  authors.' 

Whilst  Germany  has  thus  abandoned  the  metaphysical 

I  Rnd  more  fell.    Alio  ihe  growing 

^    inWrBBt   abrost!    in    the    works  3 

I   Riukin  teu[l«  io  ibis  direcUou,  and 

yet  VernoD  Lee.  u  late  &a   1604, 

can  Btill  complain  that  the  iEtthe- 

tic«  of  M.  Souriau,  "a  moat   aiig- 

,  ge«tive    pijchologiBt,   would   hare 

been  MtraorriinarilyTaluable  if  only 

I   he  hod  added  a,  kunwledge  of  cou- 

I   temporar;  Oerman  [bought  to  tiU 

own  inTBatigatioiiB  ou  the  subject" 

(loo.  inf.,  p.  432).     StQl  more  tlian 

in    genernl    [,hiloaophy,    og    noted 

before,  Qermiin  hiatorianB  of  Xe- 

tbetic*.   like   Lotzt^,  Schuler,  and 

von     Hartniiinn,    take    no     notice 

'■   whatever  of  cunlcmponry  fareign 

I    literature.      Hoffding  in  Che  fomer 

j   and   Criwe  in  the  latter  are  itill 


'  Both  the  philoaophj  and  the 
acience  of  the  Beautiful  have, 
wherever  either  or  both  existed 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  pre- 
aerved  diatinctive  national  colimr- 
inga.  Not  only  haa  Esthetics  been 
io  Germany  pre-emineDtl;  meta- 
phyiical,  in  England  psychological, 
and  in  France  aociologieal,  but  the 
relevant  literature  of  the  aubject 
has  in  none  of  the  three  oountrCea 
taken  due  notice  of  that  of  the 
other*.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury this  cooiparative  eicluaiveneaa 
aeema  to  be  making  way  for  mutual 
appreciation,  stimulated  in  Eng- 
land, notably  by  the  appearance  of 
Bosanquet'»  '  Hiatory,'  and  in  Oer- 
many  through  several  influence*, 
UDong  whioh  that  of  the  writinga 
of  WUhelui  DUthey  is  being  more 
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interest,  we  see  the  same  springing  up  in  France,  notably 
in  the  writings  of  Guyau. 

The  reasons  why  the  speculations  with  which  this 
chapter  has  been  mainly  concerned  have  come  to  an  end 
in  Grermany,  or  have  at  least  been  temporarily  pushed 
into  the  background,  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  these  higher  problems  of  70. 
-^Esthetics  without  an  openly, admitted,  or  tacitly  implied,  recurring  to 

other 

reference  to  two  other  philosophical  problems.  For  to  problems. 
begin  with,  we  cannot  hope  to  answer  the  question  re- 
garding the  essence  and  the  meaning  of  the  Beautiful 
without  having  previously  settled  the  metaphysical 
question :  What  is  the  truly  Keal  ?  This  implies  the 
necessity  of  a  settled  philosophical  or  religious  creed,  and 
that  is  what  all  thinkers  who  occupied  themselves  with 
these  higher  questions  were  either  in  search  of  or  had 
tacitly  accepted ;  the  latter  was  the  case  with  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  Euskin,  who  stood  tirm  in  the  belief  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  World ;  the  former  was  the 
case  with  the  Idealistic  thinkers  in  Germany  who  aimed 
at  establishing  a  philosophical  creed. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  we  abandon  this  reference  to 
the  problem  of  Eeality,  and  proceed  merely  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  Herbart,  and  adopted  to  some  extent  like- 
wise by  Lotze  and  more  fully  developed  in  quite  recent 
times,  and  consider  sesthetical  questions  merely  as 
psychological  phenomena,  or  bring  them  under  the  larger 
conception  of  value,  thus  reducing  Esthetics  to  a  chapter 
in  psychology,  or  to  one  in  a  general  theoiy  of  Value,  we 
are  at  once  face  to  face  with  a  larger  problem.  This  is  -1 
the  Ethical  problem — the  problem  of  the  Good.     This  problem. 
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Ethical  problem  was  for  a  long  time  in  modem  philosophy 
almost  a  monopoly  of  English  thinkers.  It  was,  indeed, 
taken  up  in  an  original  manner  by  Kant  and  Fiehte  in 
Germany,  but  it  was  never  adequately  treated  in  the 
enormous  philosophical  literature  which  centred  in 
Schelling  and  Hegel :  their  systems  were  founded  on 
iEsthetical  or  poetical  rather  than  upon  Ethical  justice. 

However,  since  the  extravagances  among  the  after- 
growth of  the  laealistic  Movement,  such  as  sprang  up 
in  the  Eomantic  School  and  in  the  writings  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche,  have  become  sufficiently  alarming, 
serious  thinkers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Ethical  problem. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  joined  hands  not  only  with 
Kant  but  likewise  also  with  the  strenuous  workers  in  this 
field  who  have  always  stood  foremost  in  this  country. 
Their  main  object  is  to  find  and  establish  a  firm  and 
independent  foundation  for  Ethics.  What  has  been 
achieved  in  this  direction  will  occupy  us  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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OF    THB     GOOD. 


I. 


The  province  of  philosophical  thought  with  which  I 
propode  to  deal  in  this  chapter,  is  one  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  has  been  cultivated  by  thinkers 
of  this  country.  If  any  philosophical  science  may  claim 
to  be  called  pre-eminently  a  British  science,  it  is  the 
Science  of  Ethics;  or — as  it  used  to  be  more  generally        i. 

Ethics  a 

termed — Morality,  in  its  theoretical  and  applied  aspects.  Britaah 
It  is  even  more  so  than  Political  Economy,  which,  owing 
mainly  to  the  great  name  of  Adam  Smith,  is  usually 
considered  to  have  its  birthplace  and  home  in  this 
country.  But  political  philosophy  or  economics  formed 
an  important  subject  of  discussion  and  independent 
research  in  France  during  the  age  which  in  Britain 
produced  the  works  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 
Yet,  whereas  in  France  political  economy  was  limited 
mainly  to  the  discussion  of  problems  suggested  by  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  political  economy  in 
this  country  started  as  a  province  or  a  sister  science 
of  moral  philosophy.     It  may  therefore  be  said  that  up 
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to    quite    recent    times,    British    philosophy    was    pre- 
eminently moral  philosophy.    Even  the  highly  important 
investigations  of  Locke,  which  inaugurated  the  modem 
Theory  of  Knowledge  and  the  more  recent  researches  in 
Psychology,   were  originally  prompted   by  a    desire  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  discussion  and  solution  of 
ethical  problems.       And   down   to   quite   recent  times, 
there  is  a  well-marked  inclination  in  English  thought, 
again  and  again  to  revert  to  the  discussion  of  ethical 
rather   than  metaphysical  questions.      Metaphysics,  on 
the    other   hand,   which    on   the    Continent    forms    the 
unbroken   thread    connecting  the  philosophical  systems 
from   Descartes   to  Lotze,  has  never  continuously  and 
consistently    formed    the    subject    of    British    thought. 
This    has,    since    the    time    of    Bacon,    prided    itself 
rather    on    finding   its    way   out   of    metaphysics    and 
reverting  to  common-sense.     And,  so  far  as  the  theory 
of  knowledge  is  concerned,  it  has  more  than  once  ended 
in    scepticism   or  agnosticism,   for   which  maladies  the 
cure  had  to  be  found  equally  in   an  assertion  of   the 
evidence    of    common -sense.      If   moral    philosophy    is 
thus  peculiarly  an  English  province  of  thought,  it  is  also 
that  department  in  which  English  thought  has  been  least 
affected  by  foreign  thinkers,  even  less  than  psychology, 
in  which  the  now  widespread  influence  of  the  physio- 
logical and  physical  sciences  has  been  mainly  imported 
from  abroad, 
s.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Ethics 

New  be-  ./ »  > 

jKwSiii   ^^  become  the  leading  subject  of  philosophical  discussion 

andSSnce.  ^^^  ^^^7  ^^  ^^^^  couutry  but  likewise  in  Germany  and 

France.      In  Germany  indeed,  it  had  received  a  great 
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stimulus  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
banning  of  the  nineteenth  through  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schleiermacher,  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  background 
during  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  metaphysical  systems 
of  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Herbart.  When  the  spell  of 
these  systems  was  broken  and  the  disintegration  of 
philosophical  thought  had  set  in,  two  distinct  interests 
asserted  themselves :  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  on  the  one 
side,  which  reverted  to  Kant,  and  Practical  Philosophy, 
or  Ethics,  on  the  other,  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
abandoned  the  Kantian  position  and  came  under  the 
influence  of  foreign,  notably  of  English,  thought.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  gain  for  Ethics  a  new  foun- 
dation, independent  alike  of  metaphysics  and  religious 
doctrine.  In  France,  moral  philosophy  as  such  had 
practiccdly  no  independent  existence  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  quarter  that  its  problems  have  been  taken  up 
afresh ;  but  since  then,  that  country  can  claim  to  have 
produced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original 
works  on  the  subject. 

Moral    philosophy,   being    thus    much    older  in   this        s. 

.  .  Different 

coimtry    than    abroad,    grew    up    also    in    an    entirely  atmosphere 
different  atmosphere  and  environment,  and  this  accounts  fj**^^**^ 
for  some  of  the  traits  which  are  peculiar  to  its  growth  ^*^°^'^- 
and  development.       It    will  be  of  interest    to    realise 
how    this    environment    differed    from    the    conditions 
existing  in   the  two  other  countries  in  which  we  are 
specially  interested.     There  is  one  word  which  character- 
ises the  surroundings  in  which  thinkers  of  this  country 
have  lived  and  worked  ever  since  the  Eestoration,  and 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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4. 
BMiiiof 
Order. 


which  has  happily  continued  to  characterise  them — 
though  not  in  the  same  degree — up  to  recent  times; 
this  word  is  Order,  or  more  definitely  the  security 
aflforded  by  a  constitutional  Government.^ 

Even  allowing  for  the  Civil  War  and  the  Eevolution 

of  1688  there  has,  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 

never   existed   in   this   country  that  fundamental  sub- 

5.        version  of  order  of   which  the  French  Eevolution  has 

Oontrut  of 

Reroiution.  bccome  the  typical  instance  abroad.     A  regard  for  the 
powers  that  be,  for  social  and  political  Law  and  Order, 


^  That  security  and  settlement 
are  the  first  and  indispensable 
requisites  for  national  prosperity, 
for  civilisation  and  progress,  forms 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  (1588-1679), 
which  preached  the  necessity  of  an 
absolute  Qovemment,  be  this  mon- 
archical or  democratic,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  relapse  into 
the  original  state  of  nature,  the 
helium  ofimtum  cwUra  omnes.  Other 
characteristics  of  Hobbes'  system, 
the  only  English  system  of  philo- 
sophy before  Herbert  Spencer,  do 
not  interest  us  in  this  connection. 
As  Croom  Robertson  ('Hobbes,' 
Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics, 
1886)  has  clearly  shown,  the  sys- 
tematic foundation  of  Hobbes' 
system  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of 
Hobbisiu,  and  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  tribute  to  the  mechanical 
philosophy,  the  real  mathematical 
principles  of  which  Hobbes  under- 
stooil  AS  little  as  his  predecessor 
Francis  liacon.  A  panic  similar 
to  that  which  the  premonitory 
symptoinH  of  the  Civil  War  created 
in  H<)bl>e8'  mind,  prompted,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
K<lniund  Burke's  celebrated  denun- 
ciation of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
though  Burke's  reaction  was  largely 
sentimental,  while  that  of  Hobbes 
wa«  rationalistic.    The  interval  be- 


tween these  two  periods,  the  cen- 
tury which  began  with  the  Restora- 
tion, has  been  termed  by  historians 
the  Century  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion. But  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  peaceful  Revolution,  an  age  dur- 
ing which  the  English  Constitution 
gradually  "broadened  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent."  J.  R. 
Green,  in  his  'History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,'  introduces  his  eighth 
book,  bearing  the  title,  'The  Re- 
volution 1660-1760,'  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  (vol.  iiL  p.  827) : 
"  From  the  moment  of  the  Restora- 
tion we  find  ourselves  all  at  once 
among  the  great  currents  of 
thought  and  activity  which  have 
gone  on  widening  and  deepening 
from  that  time  to  this.  The  Eng- 
land around  us  becomes  our  own 
England,  an  England  whose  chief 
forces  are  industry  and  science, 
the  love  of  popular  freedom  and 
of  law,  an  England  which  presses 
steadily  forward  to  a  larger  qocial 
justice  and  equality,  and  which 
tends  more  and  more  to  bring 
every  custom  and  tradition,  religi- 
ous, intellectual,  and  political,  to 
the  test  of  pure  reason.  Between 
modem  thought,  on  some  at  least 
of  its  more  important  sides,  and 
the  thought  of  men  before  the 
Restoration,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed." 
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has  existed  almost  universally  in  this  country  through 
all  the  changes  in  Church,  State,  and  Society,  which 
have  taken  place.  This  universal  and  tacit  respect  for 
Order  which  underlay  the  many  reform  movements  and 
never  permitted  the  outbreak  of  a  storm  such  as  was 
witnessed  abroad,  has  been  accompanied,  in  most 
of  the  thoughtful  minds  of  this  country,  by  the  tacit  or 
openly  avowed  conviction  that  there  exists  a  natural, 
moral,  social,  or  divine  order  of  the  world.  English 
Ethics  have  interested  themselves  in  answering  the 
questions  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  maintenance  of  this 
Law  and  Order,  but  they  have  never  been,  to  any  im- 
portant extent,  occupied  with  laying  absolutely  new 
foundations,  with  building  afresh  the  edifice  of  State  and 
Society,  and  only  quite  recently  and  tentatively  with 
the  formation  of  a  philosophical  or  purely  reasoned 
Creed.  If  we  now  contrast  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded thinkers  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  that  they  were  confronted  by  one  of  the 
greatest  social  and  political  experiments  which  history 
has  ever  witnessed.  The  Eevolution  had  swept  away  all 
social  and  religious  landmarks  and  changed  the  entire 
political  aspect.^      The  shallow  ethical   theories   which 

^  "  That  such  a  revolution  must  through  its  representatives  in 
one  day  come,  every  observer  who  i  Parliament  had  been  practically 
had  compared  the  state  of  Europe  i    established.      Social  equality  had 


with  that  of  England  had  long  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  So  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  Puritan  resist- 
ance of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  in  the  end  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  general  tendency  of  the 
time  to  religious  and  political  des- 
potism.     Smce  the  Revolution  of 


begun  long  before.  Every  man 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was 
subject  to,  and  protected  by,  the 
same  law.  The  English  aristoc- 
racy, though  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  Government,  were 
possessed  of  few  social  privileges, 
and    hindered    from    forming    a 


16S8  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  I   separate  class  in  the  nation  by  the 
people's    right    to    govern    itself  .   legal    and  social    tradition  which 
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had   prevailed   in  the  philosophical  schools  anterior   tol 
the  Eevolution,  the  reiined  hedonism  of  Helvetius  and  I 
Holbach,  with  no  feeling  of  reverence  for  a  higher  or  a 
Divine  order,  nor  even  a  real  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man,  did  not  contain  the  germs  of  a  new  development. 
On  the  other  side  the  sentimentai  belief  of  Kousseau  and  , 
his  disciples  among  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution — the  | 
doctrine   of   the    natural   goodness   of    man — had 
falsified  when,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  social  restraints,  1 
a  general  warfare  set  in.     The  work  of  the  restoration  ' 
of  society  was  much  more  important  than  the  thoughtful 
investigation    of   the  deeper  ethical  questions.     Thus  a 
reaction  set   in    which   reverted   to   older   and   obsolete 
forms    and,    alongside    of    it,    a    somewhat    superficial  • 
eclecticism,   an    importation   of    foreign    theories,   many  ^ 
of  which  were  ill  adapted  to  the  existing  wants.'     Tha 

the  turn  of  the  ceo  turiea  id  FrMice, 
the  morkB  of  the  inlluetice  wliicb 
the  pragresB  of  the  naturHl  HcteocM 
aud  natural  philoaopby  had  upon 
the  miada  of  the  furemoat  thinkerv, 
£nghah  thougbt,  however,  gradu- 
ally liberated  itwlf  from  tbe  re- 
peated attempts  or  BUggesttoDB  to 
uundut^t  ethical  inquirieB  fnore  ^00- 
metrico  rel  niaiAtmulico  and  adopted 
the  more  fruitful  method  of  the 
natural  Bciences  which  led  to  tha 
cultivation  uf  paychology.  In 
France,  00  the  other  hsnd,  it  wm 
exoluRivel;  the  purely  mithemat- 
tcat  —  called  there  geometrical  — 
metboda  which  impreaBcd  thinkers 
like  Condorcet,  Laplace,  and.  lat«r 
on,  some  of  the  eilreme  radical 
Bocialiatic  thinkers,  and  realty  stood 
in  the  waf  of  psjchologf ,  of  which 
Maine  deBiran  waa  the  only  genuine 
representative.  Comte  later  on 
recognised,  in  the  course  of  the 
developmant  oE  hia  positive  philo- 


counted  all  tare  tbe  eldest  Bon  of 
a  Doble  bouse  as  commonera.  No 
impassable  line  parted  the  gentry 
from  tbe  commercial  clasaes,  and 
these  again  possesaed  no  privileges 
which  could  part  them  from  the 

Public  opinion,  the  general  sense 
of  educated  EngliBbmeD,  had  estab- 
lished itself  after  a  short  struggle 
as  the  dominant  element  in  English 
government.  But  in  all  the  other 
great  states  of  Europe  the  wars  of 
reUgion  bad  left  only  the  name  of 
freedom.  ODvamment  tended  to 
a  pure  deapotism.  Privilege  was 
supreme  in  raligioD.  in  pulitice,  in 
■ociety.  Society  itself  rested  on  a 
rigid  division  of  cIbbbcb  from  one 
another,  which  refused  U>  the  people 
at  large  any  equal  right«  of  juatice 
orof  industry."  iJ.  R.  Oreen,  toe. 
tit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  296.) 

'  We  find  all  through  the  eigb-  j 
teanth  oentury  in  England  and  at 
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few  beginnings  which  were  made  in  the  direction  of 
national  and  independent  thought,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Maine  de  Biran,  remained  un- 
published or  unnoticed,  to  be  taken  up  and  studied 
at  a  much  later  period.  It  was  the  age  that  produced 
the  reactionary  writings  of  de  Bonald  and  de  Maistre 
and  the  extreme  socialistic  theories  of  Fourier  and  Saint 
Simon.  None  of  these  extreme  systems  rested  on  any 
well-reasoned  philosophical,  historical,  or  psychological 
basis,  they  contributed  nothing  to  moral  philosophy 
proper,  they  did  not  really  face  and  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Good. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Germany  and  look  at  the  conditions  j^^^^^. 
which  existed  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  J^^^J^y, 
century,  we  find  that  they  neither  resemble  those 
existing  in  this  country  nor  those  existing  in  France. 
In  the  case  of  Britain  we  were  able  to  recognise  the 
presence  of,  and  the  universal  respect  for,  an  existing 
law  and  order  of  things,  and,  as  a  background  for  ethical 
speculation,  the  conception  of  this  order  as  natural, 
political,  moral  or  divine,  according  to  the  various 
individual  leanings  and  predilections  of  different  thinkers 
or  schools  of  thought.  This  order  was,  however,  rather 
taken  for  granted  than  intellectually  demonstrated.  On 
the  other  side  we  find  that  in  Germany  a  strong  desire 
had  made  itself  felt  to  throw  the  light  of  reason  upon 
these  fundamental  presuppositions  of  any  and  every 
moral  system.  The  sanction  of  the  Church  and  of 
tradition  had,  through  the  Protestant  reform  movement 


•ophy,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  geo- 
metrical method;  but  he  did  not 
look,   like    British    thinkers,    to 


psychology  for  the  truer  method, 
but  to  the  more  recent  sciences  of 
biology  and  sociology  or  history. 
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and  the  growth  of  the  classical  and  critical  spirit,  become 
loosened  or  had  in  many  instances  faded  away.^  The 
spirit  of  Free  Inquiry,  which  in  this  country  had 
shown  itself  hesitatingly  and  sporadically,  had  super- 
vened and  become  the  leading  and  stimulating  agency 
in  German  thought.  It  formed,  however,  quite  as 
much  a  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  scepticism,  indiffer- 
ence, and  flippancy,  which  characterised  the  writings  of 
many  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in  France,  before  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  It  assimilated  the 
hopeful  sentimentalism  of  Eousseau,  from  which  it 
derived,  to  a  large  extent,  the  interest  and  belief  in  a 
universal  popular  education  based  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  plain  and  simple  Christian  morality.  In  fact  the 
educational  movement,  as  I  have  had  repeated  occasion 
to  explain,  in  its  two  independent  branches  of  popular 
and  academic  education,  was  the  principal  direction  in 
which  the  new  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  in  human 
progress    found    an    outlet.       We    must,  however,    not 


'  An  intereiting  account  of  the 
uncertain  [>oiition  taken  up  by 
thinking  members  of  a  younger 
iKKMHty  towards  religious  subjects 
In  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  given 
by  (ioethe  in  the  eighth  book  of 
M)i(!htung  und  Wahrheit/  which 
deairt  witii  his  student  days  in 
Ijii\\m\v,  :  '*  The  Christian  religion," 
be  t^iU  us,  "oscillated  between  its 
own  hlMiorical  positivism  and  a 
pure  Deism  which,  based  upon 
riioffility,  should  on  its  part  form 
a  f'Muirlfitiou  for  the  same.  The 
dlflfinnirii  of  character  and  opinion 
showiul  itself  here  in  infinite  grada- 
iliihs,  eNfietfially  as  a  further  differ- 
mum  liitrude<l  as  to  the  question  : 


What  part  reason,  on  the  one  side, 
and  sentiment  on  the  other,  could 
and  ought  to  have  in  such  convic- 
tions? Some  very  intelligent  and 
brilliant  men  appeared,  in  this 
respect,  like  butterflies  which,  quite 
oblivious  of  their  chrysalis  state, 
throw  away  the  covering  in  which 
they  have  grown  to  their  organic 
maturity.  Others,  more  faithful 
and  more  modest,  could  be  compared 
with  flowers  which,  though  develop- 
ing into  beautiful  blossoms,  do  not 
leave  the  root  nor  separate  them- 
selves from  the  mother  stem,  but 
rather  through  this  connection 
bring  the  hoped-for  fruit  to  ripe- 
ness." (Weimar  ed.,  vol.  27f 
p.  192.) 
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forget  that  in  the  many  larger  and  smaller  German 
States  much  was  done  by  enlightened  Eulers,  as  well  as 
Ministers  of  State,  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  the  people,  not  so  much  by  sweeping 
reforms  such  as  were  carried  later  on  by  men  like  Stein 
in  Prussia,  as  by  faithful  attention  to  detail  in  more 
restricted  areas.^ 

So  far  as  ethical  thought  is  concerned,  the  spirit  of  _    7. 

^  '  ^  Free  inquiry 

free  inquiry — variously  termed  Rationalism,  Aufklarung,  13^°°^ 
or  Enlightenment  —  went  down  to  the  metaphysical  S  mwS?5^ 
foundations  and  presuppositions  of  morality,  mostly  in  a 
way  that  was  friendly  to  the  traditional  religious  doc- 
trines, desiring  to  throw  upon  them  the  light  of  Eeason 
and  to  conceive  of  Revelation  as  a  process  not  confined 
to  a  single  historical  fact,  but  as  a  necessary  force  in  the 
progress  and  education  of  humanity.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  belief  in  an  underlying  harmony  that  was 
inherited  from  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz  ^  and  the  spirit 
of  compromise  and  mutual  concession  among  various 
forms    of  religious   faith   which   sprang   from   it.     The 

^  Interesting  information  on  this  '   p.  116. 

?:>int    wiU  be  found    in   CI.    Th.  |       ^  In  this  direction  the  influence 

erthes'  *  Politische  Zustande  und  I   of  Shaftesbury  on  German  thinkers 

Personen  in  Deutschland,  zur  2^it  i  was  probably  quite  as  important  as 
der      Franzosischen      Herrschaft,'      that  of  Leibniz,  as  is  clearly  shown 


1862.     This  volume  refers  to  the 
South  and  West  of  Germany.    A 


in   the  writings   of   Herder,    who 
attached  a  translation  of  Shaftes- 


■econd  volume  referring  to  Austria      bury's    *  Hymn  '    to    one    of    his 


was  published  posthumously  in 
1869.  Especially  as  to  popular 
education  consult  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Karl  Schmidt's 
'Geechichte  der  Padagogik'  (3rd 
and  4th  ed.  by  W.  Lange,  1876 
and  1883) ;  and  for  higher  educa- 
^n,  F.  Paulsen's  well-known  work 
referred  to  supra,  vol.  iii.,  note, 


theological  writings,  and  planned  a 
treatise  which  should  exhibit  the 
three  thinkers,  Spinoza,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Leibniz  in  parallel,  con- 
sidering that  Shaftesbury's  rhap- 
sody "  contains  the  Spinozistic- 
Leibnizian  philosophy  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  select  extract.'*  See 
R.  Haym,  *  Herder,'  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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extremer  formB  of  materialism  and  scepticism  with  their 
virulent  attacks,  their  uncontrolled  animosity  towards 
traditional  beliefs,  for  which  Germany  has  gained  an 
unfortunate  reputation  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  did  not  then  exist  in  the  best  literature  of  the 
country.  It  was,  so  far  as  it  was  imported  through 
French  literature,  distinctly  distasteful  ^  to  the  human- 
istic spirit  of  such  leaders  of  popular  thought  in  Ger- 
many as  I^essing,  Mendelssohn,  Herder,  and  Goethe. 

Thus,  looking  at  European  thought  as  a  whole,  in  so  far 
as  it  occupied  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  ethical  questions,  or  with  the  problem 
of  tlio  (^ood,  we  find  that  the  three  countries  contributed 
in(loi)endent  aspects:  the  conception  of  an  existing 
moral  order  in  this  country,  the  overthrow  of  all  existing 
order  in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  free  and  unfettered 
in([uiry  in  Germany.  There  followed  from  these  different 
aspects  a  hasty  reconstruction  in  France  disregarding 
the  fundamental  questions  altogether,  an  extreme  love 


^  On   this   point  also  see  what 
Ooethe  says  in  the  eleventh  book  of 

*  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  writing 
then  of  his  Strassburg  days  and 
under  the  influence  of  Herder,  who 
had  introduced  him  to  Goldsmith, 
and  wan  then  already  occupied  with 
hin  studies  in  folk-lore  and  folk- 
song. Oiticising  French  literature, 
in  |>artir!ular  th»  flipfMincy  and  bad 
faith  of  Vdltain;,  hut  recognising  a 
noguAift  sfiirit  ill  Didcmt — of  whom 
hn,  inirr  ttlia,  wiyH  that  he  was  "  in 
ttll  tlmt  thft  KrniK'h  hlaiiio  in  him, 
a  tru<i  (iMiiiHii"  ho  turns,  with 
H  iuiriMirii|itiiouH   ftMtiinate   of    the 

*  Mywh'iiiM  dii  la  Nature  *  as  a 
"i|oiiifi^BBHfM'«  of  Henility,"  away 
Uuui  l''ri'iii:h  litt^rtiture  in  the 
follotving  W'ikIm  :  "Thus,  living  on 


the  confines  of  France  we  at  once 
got  free  and  clear  of  all  French 
ways.  We  found  their  manner  of 
life  too  precise  and  too  elegant, 
their  poetry  frigid,  their  criticism 
destructive,  their  philosophy  ab- 
struse and  yet  insufficient,  so  that 
we  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
ourselves,  at  least  tentatively,  to 
crude  nature,  were  it  not  that 
another  influence  had  for  some  time 
already  prepared  us  for  higher  and 
freer  views  and  enjoyments  equaUy 
true  and  poetical ;  secretly  at  first 
and  moderately,  it  dominated  us 
ever  more  distinctly  and  powerf uUy. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  mean 
Shakespeare,  and,  after  having  said 
this,  a  further  explanation  is  not 
necessary  "  (Uk*  eit.,  Yol.  28,  p.  70). 
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for  metaphysical  inquiry  in  Germany,  and,  in  this 
country  alone,  the  endeavour  to  solve  practical  ethical 
questions  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  changing 
and  complicated  circumstances  of  a  prosperous  people. 
But  though  England  thus  offered  more  favourable 
conditions  for  the  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  ethics 
than  the  Continental  countries,  it  was  nevertheless 
deficient  in  one  important  aspect  which  was  common 
both  to  France  and  Germany;  one  important  idea  was 
wanting  which  in  difiPerent  ways  then  already  guided 
both  French  and  German  thought,  but  entered  only 
much  later  into  the  thought  of  this  country.  Here, 
however,  it  then  assumed  that  expression  through  which 
it  again  powerfully  reacted  upon  Continental  thought,        8. 

Idea  of 

changing  its  entire  character,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  JJ^^f  a&ent 
the  nineteenth  century  rendering  obsolete  a  very  large  mo8t*ij^ '^' 
part  of  all  previous  speculation.     This  is  the  idea  of  Eng^i^i*" 
Development,  announced  by   Leibniz  a  century  earlier 
and  independently   developed   by  Lessing  and   Herder, 
by  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  Germany,  by  Condorcet  and 
Auguste  Comte  in  France. 

Leaving  out  this  important  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical thought  which  is  now  acknowledged,  if  not 
exaggerated,  in  all  three  countries  alike,  and  which  in 
this  country  has  become  a  leading  force  in  popular 
philosophical  reasoning  through  the  canons  and  watch- 
words of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ethical  specula- 
tion was  in  this  country  already  in  full  possession  of  an 
elaborate  ethical  vocabulary,  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
British  thought  had  recognised  the  ethical  problem,  the 
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problem  of  the  Good,  in  all  its  different  aspects,  having 
many  times  turned  over  the  several  individual  and 
distinct  problems  which  together  constitute  that  supreme 
inquiry.  Nor  had  the  study  of  these  various  problems 
in  this  country  neglected  what  had  been  done  by  the 
great  thinkers  of  classical  antiquity  or  by  the  foremost 
writers  among  the  schoolmen.  The  influence  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Saint  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
even — though  to  a  lesser  extent — that  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  has  been  active  in  the  development  of  ethical 
doctrine  in  this  country.^  The  criteria  of  morality, 
heiiB^eness  the  naturc  of  obligation,  the  question  of  higher  or  lower 
England,  qj^^  Qf  ultimate  sanctions,  the  connection  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  of  the  utility  and  beauty  of  goodness,  the 
problem  of  sin  and  evil,  the  controversies  of  determinism 
and  freewill,  the  phenomena  of  conscience  and  moral 
sense ;  all  these  questions,  and  many  others  of  a  more 
practical  application,  had  been  propounded  and  discussed 


9. 
Compre- 


^  According  to  Henry  Sidgwick 
in  his  '  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Ethics'  (Ist  ed.  1886  and  many 
following  editions),  the  only  two 
contemporary  Continental  thinkers 
who,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  any  direct 
influence  on  British  ethics,  were 
Puffendorf  and  Helvetius  (1716- 
1771).  The  'Law  of  Nature'  of 
Puffendorf,  "in  which  the  general 
view  of  Grotius  was  restated  with 
modifications  —  partly  designed  to 
effect  a  compromise  with  the 
new  doctrine  of  Hobbes  —  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  read 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Locke 
includes  it  among  the  books 
necessary  to  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman."  Only  in  the 
derivation  of  Benthamism   do  we 


find  that  an  important  element  is 
supplied  by  the  works  of  a  French 
writer,  Helvetius ;  as  Bentham 
himself  was  fully  conscious.  It 
was  from  Helvetius  that  he  learned 
that,  men  being  universally  and 
solely  governed  by  self-love,  the  so- 
called  moral  judgments  are  really 
the  common  judgments  of  any 
society  as  to  its  common  interests ; 
that  it  is,  therefore,  futile  on  the 
one  hand  to  propose  any  standard 
of  virtue,  except  that  of  conducive- 
ness  to  general  happiness,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  useless  merely  to 
lecture  men  on  duty  and  scold 
them  for  vice ;  that  the  moralist^s 
proper  function  is  rather  to  exhibit 
the  coincidence  of  virtue  with 
private  happiness"  (pp.  267  and 
270). 
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many  times  over  by  men  representing  all  the  different 
shades  of  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  in  and  out  of  the 
Church,  the  Schools,  and  the  Universities,  with  a  practical 
or  a  theoretical  bias  and  in  a  systematic  as  well  as  a 
controversial  spirit.  As  much  cannot  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  modem  country,  perhaps  not 
even  at  the  present  day. 

But  though  the  ground  was  thus  fairly  covered,  a 
great  additional  impetus  was  given  to  ethical  speculation 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  thinker 
whose  interest  was  not  pre-eminently  and  exclusively 
ethical,  but  who  succeeded  in  bringing  morals  into 
immediate  connection  with  practical  legislation :  this 
was  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Germany  an  equally  important  stimulus 
was  given  about  the  same  time  to  ethical  theory  by  an 
individual  mind  of  quite  a  different  order  and  in  a 
totally  different  direction  —  namely,  Immanuel  Kant 
(1724-1804).' 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  causes 
of  the  great  influence  which  the  writings  of  Bentham 
and  his  disciples  have  exerted,  we  may  dwell  on  two 
main  points.  The  first  was  that  Bentham  formed,  as 
it  were,  an  exception  to  the  general  tone  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  better  -  known  British  writers  on 
ethical  subjects.     He  did  not  share  —  or  shared  only 


10. 
Bentham. 


^  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
three  most  original  thinkers  — 
Kant,  Bentham,  and  Goethe — 
whose  works  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  and  who  in  different 
directions  influenced  European 
thought  most  profoundly  towards 


the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  quite  unknown  to  each  other, 
a  circumstance  which  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  state  of  in- 
tellectual intercourse  a  century 
later. 
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11-  to  a  much  smaller  extent — that  respect  for  the  pre- 
Jjj^jjjj^^^  vailing  order  of  things ;  he  therefore  did  not  favour 
'^^  that  compromise  which,  if  not  in  theory  yet  doubtless 
in  practice,  the  best-known  thinkers  of  very  different 
schools  had  nearly  always  in  the  end  resorted  to.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  moral 
code  of  civilised  humanity,  but  he  attacked  its  appli* 
cation  in  one  very  important  department, — in  the 
department  of  the  l^islation  of  his  coimtry.  He  was 
the  first  to  show  that  the  existing  laws  of  the  country 
could  not  claim  from  enlightened  and  thinking  minds 
that  respect  with  which  they  were  conventionally 
treated.  But  instead  of  resorting,  as  was  the  custom 
on  the  Continent,  to  the  legal  deliverances  of  the 
Roman  Jurists  codified  when  the  Boman  Empire  was 
approaching  its  decline,  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  foundations  of  law  through  the  principles 
of  moral  philosophy.  His  work  did  not  result  in  a 
new  and  complete  code  such  as  was  elaborated  during 
the  reign  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  first  Napoleon 
in  France,  nor  did  he  initiate  that  philosophical  and 
historical  study  of  Boman  law  which,  for  a  whole 
century,  constituted  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
labours  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  Jurists  in  Germany.^ 
Bentham    and   his    followers  dealt  with   many  of  the 


^  And  yet,  this  great  school  of 
what  are  called  "  Romanists  *'  in 
Germany  traces  one  of  its  sources 
to  an  English  scholar.  It  was  about 
the  year  1785  that  the  Qottingen 
Professor,  Qustav  Hugo,  began 
his  Lecture  Course  on  **  Roman 
Law,"  taking  as  a  text -book  the 
celebrated  44th  chapter  of  Qibbon's 
'History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 


of  the  Roman  Empire.'  And  when 
John  Austin  (1790-1859)attempted, 
as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at 
the  newly  established  University  of 
London,  to  introduce  the  philo« 
sophical  study  of  Law,  he  prepared 
himself  by  resorting  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  where  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Romanists  werd 
then  lecturing. 
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glaring  abuses  and  inconsistencies  which  existed  in 
English  law,  and  by  doing  so  have  greatly  influenced  the 
l^slation  of  the  country  ever  since.  "  Who,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,^  "  before  Bentham,  dared  to  speak 
disrespectfully  in  express  terms  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution or  the  English  Law?  He  did  so;  and  his 
arguments  and  his  example  together  encouraged  others. 
We  do  not  mean  that  his  writings  caused  the  Eeform 
Bill,  or  that  the  Appropriation  Clause  owns  him  as 
its  parent:  the  changes  which  have  been  made,  and 
the  greater  changes  which  will  be  made,  in  our  in- 
stitutions, are  not  the  work  of  philosophers,*^  but  of 
the  interests  and  instincts  of  large  portions  of  society 
recently  grown  into  strength.  But  Bentham  gave  voice 
to  those  interests  and  instincts;  until  he  spoke  out, 
those  who  found  our  institutions  unsuited  to  them  did 
not  dare  to  say  so,  did  not  dare  consciously  to  think 
so;    they  had  never  heard  the  excellence  of  those  in- 

^  J.  S.  IfiU,  'Dissertations  and 
Discussions,'  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

'  And  yet  MiU  says  in  the  same 
essay  of  Bentham  and  Coleridge, 
whom  he  considers  as  "the  two 
great  seminal  minds  of  England  in 
their  age ;  they  were  destined  to 
renew  a  lesson  given  to  mankind 
by  every  age,  and  always  disre- 
garded— to  show  that  speculative 
philosophy,  which  to  the  superficial 
appears  a  Uiing  so  remote  from  the 
business  of  life  and  the  outward 
interests  of  men,  is  in  reality  the 
thing  on  earth  which  most  influ- 
ences them,  and  in  the  long  run 
overbears  every  other  influence  save 
those  which  it  must  itself  obey. 
The  writers  of  whom  we  speak 
have  never  been  read  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  except  for  the  more  slight 
of  their  works,  their  readers  have 


been  few  :  but  they  have  been  the 
teachers  of  the  teachers  "  (p.  330). 
A  similar  reflection  is  contained  in 
Kant's  closing  words  in  the  second 
*  Critique':  "Science  (critically 
sought  and  methodically  intro- 
duced) is  the  strait  gate  which 
leads  to  the  theory  of  wisdom ;  if 
by  this  is  not  only  meant  what 
one  ought  to  do  but  what  ought 
to  furnish  an  indication  to  teachers 
how  to  mark,  well  and  distinctly, 
that  road  to  wisdom  which  every 
one  should  take  and  to  guard  others 
from  wrong  ways ;  a  science  of 
which  philosophy  must  always  be 
the  custodian,  in  the  subtler  re- 
searches of  which  the  public  has 
no  part,  but  only  in  its  doctrines 
thus  cleared  up"  ('Werke,*  vol. 
viii.  p.  315). 


lit  {b 
ftiO«H\ 
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loUtMUoitA  (|U(i>itloiMnl  by  cultivated  men,  by  men  of 
fiohtMiwUMlKtid  iutolltH't;  ami  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
Iff  tMiiitHti'U(^t(Ht  tikiiuU  to  retdst  the  united  authority 
Iff  MiM  intttiiu^tod.  lU^utliani  bi-oke  the  spell.  It  was 
iidl'  lUMithuiu  bv  biH  own  writings;  it  was  Bentham 
Uiiouyb  Uh»  laiudK  huU  i>t>u«!i  which  those  writings  fed — 
ibioMi^b  tlu»  HH»a  iu  uu»iv  diivi^t  contact  with  the  world, 

u  llut   tHHH^iut    (Kuut   wtuch  i8  important  is   this,  that 

i!^^<u  U^uiKf^m  fi'iuul  It  u^H)«^ry,  and  had  the  courage,  to 
qplviv  i  (4  uua^l  ^^ikHUj^t)  whereon  to  base  the  legal 
mlinuu  wluoh  b^  bml  iu  view.  This  principle  was 
omivHtuii  fi\Uii  bbp  iixiwtiug  vocabulary  and  ideas  of 
i\u\  i.tliuw*  at  bli*  vH^^twvy.  aolely  for  the  reason  that 
It  wiuiUi  wiuV  i'biM  lutHiiua  that  with  its  aid  the  cor- 
i^aaiu.u^  ut  t^^i^^Ul  0xiMtiuK  laws  could  be  tested  and 
lU,,  (i.oiiiul  v'.h^^y[i)  m\k\  reform  brought  about.  The 
u4M4.vl  ^iiiiiV'ipUt  ivuulf,  the  principle  of  utility  and  the 
>U<Mi4iiiMii  \ii  utility  iu  thia  connection  as  meaning  that 
^y\kU.\K  u  iutiivUioivo  io  happiness — the  greatest  happi- 
»♦»..)'»  Mt  lU\\  ^(Vi4Umt  uumUn^  -is  not  an  invention  of 
limUutiub,  iww  ow^lumvolv  ohamottmstio  of  his  system. 
li.UtUal  \uilv»iti  ^»(  Nory  \lirt\>ivut  rfmdw  of  opinion  re- 
ti^uliuki  i\\K\  \U»ojH^v  jvhiUvjH^phii^l  pv\^Wems  of  the  Grood, 
i^^v\  luiiuii'.  \\\\\\  uttv^l  tUuu^t  i\ioutivvi)  t^xpressions ^  with 

'    i(*>U   \^\^'  \\K\\\\rM\'\\\  ^»^*\Hl.  N^       AvUu^  Suufh  ui  Uw>  OhauT  of  Moral 

i(t«>    •  '  p<u  U'tv    \\>m\vv^  \K^^\\  ^\y  \\U^\^^^\\JM^\i^  Svi^yiittk  ttkjB  that 

11. «    l»   hI   \\\   Us'»V  \^   vUvi  viVKw«%^  Ki^ '' ;^|i|MMM'«  lo  ha\i»  b(«n  the  first 

■  iiitM.,  ■    i  \U>  ^•\*iUi^*vsa\\  s\U4Vu^\.  ksMM^Ni^  lv«  IsrwUiui  the  celebrated 

I      I   Aw  i'.\  \-  U'- ^vv^'Uu^  m  vUsx  ^^tm^U.  lh(^ ' |Er«siit«<^t  happinees of 

iitl,      i.  ti^M      -i    \\\^>    '  \i\^\,y<\\    N>(  vK«»  ^t^l^l  uumWr/    Hutcheeon's 

luin,i»  I. 'lit  vw,,Ui  uv  v^vJ  V-v^Uvvvm^U  u»s»  xvi   ih<?  i^iimm^  t^ccura  in  the 

tVm....     ■\j7(ii      \»'iAi*V\  \'^  UwV  *Kuviuiv\   vH^H>NrDU\K  Mivml  Good 

.  |.>     «.  \^v<\>i  i''  \t    \  ^•\w.|i^vv.>^svi  \K(  4^^s(   viv^V  v*"^  i^i^  $  ^)*   *'Q  ^® 
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regard  to  utility  and  happiness;  but  through  Bentham 
and  his  disciples  the  vocabulary  of  the  utilitarian  school 
became  fixed,  crystallised  in  certain  watchwords  and  offered 
for  the  use  of  practical  moralists,  legislators,  and  social 
reformers.  In  this  respect  Bentham  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  application  of  definite  moral  axioms,  abstracted  from 
the  consensus  of  thinking  persons  without  special  respect 
for  traditional  beliefs  or  prejudices.  Before  him  Adam 
Smith  had  already  applied  ethical  speculation  to  one 
special  problem  of  practical  life  —  to  the  Industrial 
Problem.  Instead,  however,  of  combining  his  principles 
of  morality  with  those  of  social  welfare  or  wealth,  in 
the  same  way  as  Bentham  did  those  of  morals  and 
legislation,  Adam  Smith  separated  the  two  problems ; 
he  did  not  force  the  deeper  moral  problem  on  the 
attention  of  practical  thinkers  in  the  same  way  as 
Bentham  did  in  his  own  special  subject.  Bentham 
forced  political  philosophers  to  think  about  the  ethical 
meaning,  the  morality  of  their  doctrines ;  Adam  Smith 
hardly  considered  the  morality  or  immorality  of  in- 
dustrialism. This  only  became  an  important  ethical 
problem  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  the  '  Wealth 
of  Nations.'  With  Adam  Smith  and  many  of  his 
followers  it  was  and  remained  a  psychological,  an 
anthropological  problem. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  contrast  with  the  movement 
associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  Bentham,  that 

same    maDoer    the   moral  evil  or  passages  from  Priestley  and   Bee- 

vice  is  as  the  degree  of  misery  and  caria,    Leslie    Stephen    concludes  : 

number  of  sufferers;  so  that  that  **Hutcheson  has  clearly  the  right 

action  is  best  which  accomplishes  of  priority  whatever  the  value  of 

the  greatest  happiness  for  the  great-  the  thing  claimed  "  {loc.  cit.j  vol.  ii. 

est  numbers/"    After  referring  to  i  p.  61). 
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18.        movement  which  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  asso- 
utwMn       ciated    with    the   name    of    Kant/      Almost   in    every 

B«Diti*in 

ud  EAut  reHpect  it  marks  just  the  opposite  tendency  of  thought. 
It  originated  about  the  time  when  Bentham  published 
the  most  comprehensive  of  his  writings — the  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion/ This  was  printed  in  1780  and  first  published 
in  1789.  Kant's  ethical  doctrine  was  given  to  the 
world  in  successive  writings,  the  most  important  being 
the  'Metaphysik  der  Sitten'  (1785)  and  the  second 
'Critique'  (1788),  but  in  their  entirety  his  views  on 
ethics  in  connection  with  religion  were  not  known  till 
after  the  publication  of  his  'Religious  Philosophy' 
(1793)  and  various  other  writings  closing  with  the 
year  1798.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Kant  ap- 
proached the  ethical  problem  after  he  had  exhaustively 
dealt  with  the  theoretical  problems,  the  problems  of  Know- 
ledge and  of  Reality,  in  his  '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,' 
which  was  published  in  1781.  Bentham's  publications 
dealt  mostly  with  separate  points  of  law  and  government. 
He  relates  how  he  met  with  the  ethical  principle  which 
was  to  systematise  his  speculations  in  the  writings  of 
Helve tius.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bentham  that  he 
thus  early  mot  with  a  unifying  principle  which  was 
in    his    mind   coni])rehensive   enough,  and   from   which 


*  Without  entering  into  the  de- 
tttilM  of  the  reH])ective  philosophical 
prinoipleii,  thin  oontraxt  may  be 
gftimriiUy  detliieil  bj  saying  : 
*^  What  lieiithaiii  did  was  .  .  . 
to  «tiiimliite  the  belief  in  the  pos- 
kibiliiy  of  bMJiig  a  moral  theory 
u|Hjii  ubMervation  "  (I^etlie  Stephen, 
/m;.  III.,  |i.  lUd).      For  Kant  **  it 


seemed  imperatively  neoeesary  for 
once  to  elaborate  a  pure  philosophy 
of  morals  .  .  .  which  is  completely 
cleared  of  all  that  is  merely  em- 
pirical and,  as  such,  belonging  to 
anthropology  **  {*  Metaphysik  der 
Sitten,'  preface,  *  Werke,*  ad.  Roeen- 
krans,  vol.  viiL  p.  5). 
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be  did  not  materially  depart  in  the  long  course  of  his 
later  writings.  On  the  other  side  we  find  Kant,  who 
WM  twenty  -  four  years  older  than  Bentham,  arriving 
much  later  in  life  at  the  consummation  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  Before  that  period  he  went  through 
various  phases,  being  influenced,  much  more  than 
Bentham  was,  by  antecedent  and  contemporary  thinkers. 
Of  the  latter,  two  seem  to  have  decisively  influenced 
him :  these  were  David  Hume,  so  far  as  theoretical 
philosophy  was  concerned,  and  Kousseau  in  practical 
or  ethical   philosophy.^     We   may   incidentally   remark 


'  Professor  Sorlej  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence with  Kant,  that  Bentham, 
too,  says  (in  a  note  to  the  '  Frag- 
ment on  Qovemment')  that  it 
was  reading  Hume  that  '*  made 
the  scales  faU  from  his  eyes." 
The  influence  of  Rousseau  on 
Kant  has  been  more  and  more 
brought  out  by  historians  of  phil- 
osophy, beginning  with  Kuno 
Fischer  ('Qeschichte  der  neueren 
Philosophie,'  vol.  iii.)*  and  more 
recently  by  Jodl  {loc,  eit.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  10  9qq,)t  Windelband  ('Qes- 
chichte  der  neueren  Philosophie,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  27  9qq,)j  and  fully  by 
HofFding  in  his  valuable  articles 
('  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,'  vol.  vii.)  on  the 
'*  Continuity  of  the  Development 
of  Kant's  Philosophy":  "It  is 
weU  known  how  greatly  Rousseau's 
writings  interested  Kant.  When 
he  received  the  *Emilo'  it  kept 
him  from  his  customary  walk. 
Had,  however,  Kant's  annotated 
copy  of  the  *  Observations  on  the 
Beautiful  and  Sublime'  not  been 
rescued,  at  the  last  moment,  from 
the  waste  paper  of  a  grocer,  we 
would  not  have  known  how.  deeply 
personal  this  influence  was.  In 
Kant   it    produced    quite    a    new 

VOL.  IV. 


foundation  for  his  estimate  of 
man  and  human  relations.  Up  to 
that  time  Kant  was  an  optimist, 
regarded  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  the  highest,  and  saw  pro- 
gress dependent  on  it.  From 
Rousseau  he  learned  another  way 
of  measuring  human  worth  which 
was  to  a  certain  degree  indepen- 
dent of  intellectual  development. 
He  now  learned  that  the  masses 
are  not  to  be  despised  merely  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant.  He 
'  learned  to  honour  men,'  and  he 
praises  Rousseau  because  he  had 
brought  out  the  nature  of  man 
hidden,  only  too  often,  under 
the  forms  of  civilisation.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  the  same  with  Kous- 
seau's  influence  as  with  that  of 
Hume :  were  it  not  established 
through  external  testimony  we 
should  not  find  in  Kant's  writings 
any  cogent  reason  for  assuming 
it.  Judging  only  from  Kant's 
line  of  thought  as  it  was  developed 
in  1762  and  the  following  years, 
we  should  be  able  to  understand 
that  he  would  have  had  to  come 
to  that  distinction  between  theory 
and  practice  which  from  that 
time  —  i.e.,  long  before  he  fixed 
it  in  his  '  Critiques '  —  came  to 
be   of   such   importance   to   him" 

K 
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that  these  two  thinkers  for  whom  Kant  had  so  great 
an  appreciation  had  come  personally  into  close  contact 
without  ever  having  been  able  mutually  to  understand 
each  other.  Nor  is  it  generally  admitted  that  Kant 
himself  succeeded  in  bringing  into  harmony  the  two 
sides  of  his  thought  which  he  himself  associated  with 
those  names. 
FonuAiBm  Dropping  for  the  moment  the  special  philosophical 
SJiJ^*''  terms  in  which  Kant  clothed  his  Metaphysics  and  his 
Ethics,  we  may  say  that,  following  on  the  one  side  the 
criticism  of  Hume,  Kant  arrived  at  his  special  conception 
of  the  human  Intellect  or  Reason  as  a  form -giving 
principle  in  human  knowledge ;  and  that,  following  on 
the  other  side  the  suggestions  of  Rousseau,  he  arrived 
at  his  conception  of  the  human  Will  as  that  principle 
which  gave  to  the  human  mind  its  content  and  essential 
reality.  On  the  one  side  he  conceived  the  contribution 
of  the  human  intellect  towards  knowledge  as  a  mere 
form  which  had  to  be  filled  with  content  through  the 
impressions  of  the  senses.  On  the  other  side  he  con- 
ceived of  all  true  morality  as  purely  formal,  receiving 
its  true  meaning  and  reality,  its  value  and  worth,  only 
through  a  mental  principle,  and  this  principle  was  the 
16.       Good   Will.     He   is   convinced  "  that  the  moral  value 

The  "Good  • 

^^^"  of  man  springs  from  an  original  source  of  our  nature 
which  is  independent  of  all  intellectual  culture,  of 
all  progress  in  science  and  knowledge,  that  the  latter 
are  not  capable  of  making  men  good,  that  a  man  may 


(*Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Phil- 
osophie/  vol.  vii.  p.  451).  The 
history  of  the  rescued  Notes  re- 
ferred to  is  given  by  Schubert  in 


the  11th  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Kant*8  *  Works '  (part  L  p.  218) ; 
for  Kant's  estimate  of  Rousseau, 
see  notably  pp.  240  iqg. 
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possess,   in    a    low   and   uncivilised    state,    that  which 
neither  science  nor  knowledge  can  supply." 

Thus  we  find  in  Kant's  Ethics  what  we  found  already 
in  his  theoretical  philosophy  or  Metaphysics,  the 
conception  of  two  kinds  of  reality,  the  phenomenal, 
practical,  or  everyday  reality  which  surrounds  us,  and 
a  higher  reality  which  lies  above  or  behind  the  other. 
In  his  theoretical  philosophy  he  had  suggested  already 
that  this  higher  reality,  which  he  there  termed  the 
Thing  in  itself  or  the  Noumenon,  was  known  to  us  only 
in  the  single  instance  of  our  own  will,  and  he  had  based 
upon  this  idea  his  conception  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  or  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  intelligible,  as  opposed 
to  the  phenomenal,  character  of  the  human  self. 
Accordingly,  what  in  everyday  life  appeared  to  be  most 
real,  the  things  that  surround  us  and  the  actions  of  men, 
would,  from  this  higher  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  religious 
point  of  view,  appear  as  comparatively  unimportant  and 
unreal;  over  and  above  it  we  find,  within  our  own 
consciousness,  a  higher  and  more  important  reality. 
This  view,  he  maintained,  coincides  with  the  general 
verdict  of  common-sense,  which,  under  the  names  of 
conscience,  moral  sense,  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation, 
moral  and  religious  sanction,  refers  all  human  action  to 
a  higher  standard,  placing  it  under  the  dictates  of  a 
supreme  law.  This  is  usually  expressed  in  the  term : 
the  autonomy  of  the  human  Will,  its  self-restrained  or 
self-regulated  freedom  :  the  Good  Will  in  fact  is  and 
has  its  own  law. 

The  same  dualism  which  in  Kant's  philosophy  appears 
as  two  different  worlds,  as  two  realities,  found,  as  we 
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have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  its  first  expres- 
sion in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  from  which  it  has 
descended  in  various  forma  into  all  the  more  important 
subsequent  systems  of  thought.  And  it  is  only  to 
superficial  observers  and  readers  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear as  prominently  in  the  writings  of  many  moralists 
in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  existed,  as  I 
stated  above,  almost  without  exception  in  the  minds  of 
most  British  moralists  as  an  underlying  conviction,  not 
always  explicitly  stated,  of  the  existence  of  a  natural, 
moral,  or  di\'ine  order.  The  reason  why  it  is  more 
explicitly  dwelt  on  in  those  schools  of  thought  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  speculations  of  Kant,  has  to  be 
looked  for  in  two  circunistances.  First,  all  these 
thinkers  felt,  that  owing  to  the  spirit  of  scepticism  and 
flippancy  as  well  as  through  social  anarchy  and  sub 
version,  the  higher  or  spiritual  view  was  in  danger 
being  lost,  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve 
restore  it.  The  second  was,  the  contemporary 
ance  in  Germany  of  a  creative  spirit  in  the  r 
literature,  poetry,  and  art,  opening  as  it  were,  the  view 
into  a  higher  world.  This  was  reflected  in  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  the  period.^ 


■  It  U  ialeretting  ta  sec  haw 
nmil&r  conaideratioDi  le<l  J.  8.  Mill 
to  modify  to  a  coQBicierBble  extent 
the  deiuocnitic  pri[iciple>  with 
which  he  Blarted  and  which  are 
UBUiJl;  BtigmaCiBed  as  thoHe  of  the 
phitocophical  Radicals.  Thle  later 
phase  of  hia  own  thought  has 
found  expreHsioD  in  what  he  him- 
self declared  the  moat  carefully 
written  of  all  his  trealiaei,  'On 
Liberty,'  1869.  Me  "had  become 
beretitkl .  .  . ;  he  hod  been  alarined 


by  the  brutality  sud  tgDorance  of 
the  lowest  claaeei,  anil  had  come  to 
doubt  whether  liberty,  as  under- 
BtAid  by  his  maaters,  could  not 
mean  the  despotic  rule  of  th« 
ignorant.  The  doubta  which  he 
felt  were  shared  by  many  who  had 
ael  out  with  the  same  political 
creed  "  (Leslie  Stephen  :  '  The  Edk- 
Itsh  Utilitarians,'  vol,  iii.  p.  218). 
Aud  Hill  goti  on  to  deplore,  per- 
haps in  an  exaggerated  way,  the 
abaeDce,  in  bis  time,  of  that  in- 
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ethics. 


In   the   further  elaboration   of  his  ethical    doctrine,       i6. 

Gap  In 

Kant  was,  however,  hardly  more  successful  than  he  ^ant^s 
had  been  in  his  metaphysics.  The  'Thing  in  itself,* 
the  Noumenon,  had  there  remained  as  an  empty 
abstraction,  useless  for  the  purpose  of  any  philosophy 
which  desired  to  understand  existing  things  or  pheno- 
mena. The  supreme  idea  of  his  ethics,  the  idea  of  the 
self-restraining  freedom  of  the  Good  Will,  remained 
likewise  an  empty  conception.  It  had  indeed  a 
character  of  its  own,  a  peculiarity  which  separated  it 
from  every  other  reality ;  and  that  was,  that  it  points 
to  something  which  ought  to  be,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is.  It  finds  its  expression  in  language  in  the 
imperative  mood,  the  voice  of  command.  Thus  Kant 
termed  it  the  Categorical  Imperative.  And  Kant  went 
a  step  further,  he  conceived  it  as  a  law  binding  on  all 
rational  beings  without  regard  for  persons  or  circum- 
stances. This  constitutes  its  universality,  and  he 
expressed  it  in  the  well  -  known  formula :  "  Act  so 
that  the  maxims  of  your  actions  may  be  universally 
applicable  for  others  as  well  as  for  yourself." 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  formula 
of  Kant  may  do  very  well  as  a  regulative  principle,  as 
a  formal  rule  of  conduct,  but  that  it  does  not  really 
define  what  is  intrinsically  good,  that  it  does  not  deal 


dividual  and  creative  spirit  which 
impresaed  the  contemporaries  of 
SchiUer  and  Gk)ethe  so  much,  more 
than  half  a  century  earlier,  in  Ger- 
many,— a  time  which  Mill  himself 
mentions  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Gk)ethean  and  Fichtean  "  period 
as  "one  of  the  three  periods  which 
have  made  Europe  what  it  is" — 


the  other  two  being  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Leslie  Stephen 
considers  that  Mill's  individualism 
is  extreme,  and  that  he  attached 
too  little  importance  to  the  histori- 
cal antecedents  and  surroundings 
of  great  personalities. 
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witfi  tho  nummum  honum  or  Highest  Good.  It  might, 
i%i  huNt.  Hi({nify  tho  aim  at  rationality  of  conduct,  at  a 
\^v\mi  roign  of  vohhou,  but  it  contains  nothing  through 
whi(^h  It  riMuinunoiuls  itself  to  our  emotional  nature, 
^Mrn  <ittr  fcH^UugM.  or  engages  our  interest.  Yet  without 
\\\\n  Kitnt  Mtiw  iiuite  well  that  practical  morality  would 
lio  ltii|MiiiMibU\ 
vi  It  limy  W  woll  now  to  point  out  that  the  supreme 

Iwil'TiM  •*•  l»*****l  pi'ijblom.  thi*  pn^Meiu  of  the  Good,  has  presented 
Uw4r.  iu  tho  iH»ur^>  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  with 
Uu^^^Hniu^  oUvu'iu^tt^  (uul  vletiuiteness,  as  involving  two 
OMiitolv  MO|KU'at\)  viut^tiou:!^^  The  first  question  refers 
W  WwsK  \\\\\s>\\  wo  v^ll  uu>rHlIy  good  in  the  actions  of 
othoi  u»ou.  (*»*  woU  H4k  in  rtwiewiiig  our  own  conduct 
'rtiiii  hm«  UMUt^llv'  Uhui  t^nu^l  the  problem  of  the 
iSii\*Mv»n  s»f  Mv»mlUv.  It  wrr^|H>iid8  to  the  definition 
\U'  tKo  U'HuttiiMt  u^  >^thoUo(jt^  a(id  has  not  unfrequently 
W\'^\\  W\\\\\^\  Vbo  MvM^^ll^Y  tHfHj^utiful  That  in  our 
luvl^s^mvH^t  NNo  vl^Mtui^uv^  Wtw^fk^m  gvHxl  and  bad,  is  quite 
i^^t  v'vut^iM  '4^1  th^ir  w^v  vU«Uk^ui^  bi>tween  the  beautiful 
s\s\\\  v\\\^  vtv:U  lu  U'^h  vHiM'^t  xhf^  vuie  is  the  subject  of 
t^i^iivilt^i'^^h  i4uvl  )kIvh^i^vua\  whUo  th«^  other  is  the  subject 


>ik«w»  •Mi^i^TicMd  owing  to  the  death 
vvt  M«oJi&ttlo«h  and  published  only 
<yfWr  Ihe  death  of  James  MiU  him- 
mXi  iu  18SII.  Up  to  the  appearance 
vvlf  8higwiok*8  'Methods  of  Bthics' 
Ih^  Irvatiee  remained  the  leading 
hWt\vrH>al  account  of  English  mond 
ivhiK^a^^l^,  characterised  as  much 
(\y  the  abeence  of  all  reference 
l\t  Dertnaa  philosophy  as  by 
\\k^  \\auiiiendation  of  Butler  as 
Ihe  f^U'^iiHMil  exponent  of  the  best 
au\l  aUK%  the  most  popular  form  of 
Itrilish  WKvral  philoeophy. 
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of  dfaapproval  and  displeasure.  This  correspondence  or 
paraUelism  between  the  beautiful  and  the  gocwi  fails, 
however,  when  we  recogDiae  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  good  brings  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation,  when 
the  terms  good  and  bad  are  changed  into  right  and 
wrong,  duty  and  neglect;  in  fact  the  morally  beautiful 
does  not  remain  merely  a  thing  of  disinterested  pleasure, 
but  becomes  an  obligation  presenting  itself  in  the  form 
of  duties  which  we  have  to  perform.  If  the  first 
question  be  answered,  if  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition 
of  what  is  good,  or,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  Good, 
we  have  only  solved  one  half  of  the  ethical  problem ; 
we  have  still  to  show  that,  and  how,  this  highest  good 
becomes  ur  is  to  become  a  motive  in  our  actions,  how 
and  why  it  attains  a  controlling  power  over  our  Will. 
Practical  moralists,  those  interested  mainly  in  the  study 
of  existing  moral  and  social  relations,  in  the  maintenance 
or  reform  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  have  usually 
started  with  the  firBt  problem  and  have  solved  the 
second  by  the  appeal  to  some  existing  natural,  moral, 
social  or  divine  law  or  system  of  laws.  Metaphysicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  started  with  an  analysis 
of  the  psychological  fact  that  all  men  as  rational  beings 
experience,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  a  sense  of 
obligation,  a  feeling  of  duty,  that  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  moral 
sense.  The  difficulty  then  has  been  to  define  more 
closely  and  for  practical  purposes  what  this  sense  of 
duty  really  means,  to  evolve  a  code  of  morality  which 
may  become  of  practical  use  and  guidance. 

At  the  beginiung  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bentham 
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and  Kant  figure  as  representatives  of  the  two  main  1 
waya  of  approaching  the  ethical  problem,  tlie  problem  ] 
of  the  Good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  either  of  J 
them  has  been  more  sucoessful  than  the  other  in  bringin^l 
the  two  main  questions  of  ethics  together,  in  finding  i 
principle  which  would  lead  to  the  solution  of  both.  1 
And  thus  we  find  that  each  of  these  thinkers  stimulated  j 
inquiries  which  had  for  their  object  to  complete  the  | 
work  which  was  left  undone,  or  only  partially  done,  in  J 
their  respective  systems. 

The  disciple  or  follower  of  Bentham  who  attempted  ^ 
to  give  to  Eenthamiam  logical  consistency  and  a  psycho-  I 
logical  foundation  was  John  Stuart  Mill.     The  resources  ' 
which    he   brought   to   bear    upon    the   solution   of   the 
ethical  problem  in  its  various  aspects  were  much  greater 
than    those    possessed    by    Bentham.     Though    he    was 
occupied,  early  in  life  already,   with   ethical   problems,  i 
he   did   not   attempt  to  bring   the   system  of  morality  | 
which  through  him  has  become  current  under  the  name 
of  Utilitarianism  into  a  focus,  and  to  defend  it  against 
its  enemies  and  critics,  before  he  had  matured  his  views 
by  looking  all  round. 

Mill  was  born  in  1806.     His  'Utilitarianism'  ap- 
peared in  1S61,'  after  he  had  published  his  more  im- 


'  In  '  Frnser'*  Magsainc,'  re-  i 
prinwd  in  tepante  form  in  1S63.  I 
Hill  eipl&iiiB  (p.  S)  Unit,  "he  dk\ 
not  inveut  the  word  '  Utilitarian,' 
but  that  he  beliaved  bimaelf  to  be 
the  firit  perMin  who  brought  it 
iDto  use  "  1  that  he  "ailopMd  it 
from  *  paiaiug  eiprewiou  in  Oalt'a 
'Annale  of  the  Parish.'  After 
using  it  aa  a  deugnatioo  tor  several 
jean  he  and  others  abandoned  it 


from  a  growing  diplike  to  anything 
resembling  a  badge  or  watchword 
of  sectarian  distinction.  But  as  a 
Dame  for  one  Binglo  opinion,  not  a 
set  of  ojiinioai — to  denote  the  ra- 
cognildOD  of  utility  as  a  standard — 
not  any  particular  waj  of  applying 
it,  tlie  term  supplies  a  want  in  the 
language."  As  a  mattnr  of  fact,  it 
had  been  used  by  Benthuiin  himself. 
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portant  works  on  'Logic*  in  1843,  on  'Political  Econ- 
omy '  in  1848,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  'Disser- 
tations and  Discussions'  in  1859.  His  Ethical  treatise 
was  accordingly  a  matured  exposition  and  defence  of  his 
ethical  views.  Mill  has  himself,  in  his  Autobiography, 
given  expression  to  his  high  appreciation  of  Bentham's 
teachings,^  of  the  influence  they  had  on  him,  as  well  as 
of  various  other  influences,  unknown  or  disregarded  by 
Bentham,  but  which  assisted  to  mould  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  an  early  student  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
notably  of  the  writings  of  Plato ;  he  recognised  that  an 
entirely  different  spirit  breathed  in  them  from  that  of 
the  current  philosophy  which  surrounded  him  in  his  own 
country.  Of  the  latter,  he  assimilated  the  psychological 
views  first  propounded  by  David  Hartley,^  but  made 
more  accessible  by  his  father  James  Mill  in  his  well- 
known  'Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.'  Through  this 
channel  he  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  mental  states, 
moral  emotions  and  feelings,  as  complex  phenomena, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  simpler  elements^  under 
the  influence  of  various  forms  of  association.  Thus  he 
regarded  mental  characters,  such  as  sympathy,  benevo- 
lence, moral  sense,  «Scc.,  not  as  prime  factors  of  uien's 
moral  constitution  in  the  way  that  many  representatives 
of    religious,    common-sense,    or    intuitional   ethics    had 

^  See   8upra,    vol.    in.    p.    313,       marks    on    Happiness,    p.    ^>5    of 


note  2. 

'^  See  supraf  vol.  iii.  p.  216,  note 
1  sqq. 

^  NeTertheless  Mill  betrays  some 
suspicion  that  analysis  into,  and 
synthesis  of,  elements  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  ''concrete 
whole  "  which  cannot  be  exhausted 
by  these  processes.     See  his  re- 


'  Utilitarianism.'  AIhu  the  pat-sage 
(p. -2)  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
relation  of  first  principles  to  a 
Kcience  "  is  not  that  of  foundations 
to  an  edifice,  but  of  roots  to  a  tree, 
which  may  perform  their  office 
equaUy  well  though  they  be 
never  dug  down  to  and  exposed 
to  light." 
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dona  "With  the  aid  of  this  payehological  instrument, 
the  diBBectiiig  analysis  of  the  AsscKjiation-pBychoIogy,  he 
approached  the  principles  of  utility,  Imppiness,  and 
pleasure,  upon  which  the  morality  of  Benthamism  was 
founded.  These  terms,  under  his  treatment,  acquired  a 
larger  and  higher  meaning.  In  this  way  be  also  de- 
parted from  the  exclusively  quantitative  estimate  of 
pleasure  which  was  adopted  by  Bentham.  Thus  he 
added  to  the  different  sources  of  obligation  or  sanctions, 
as  Bentham  termed  them,  one  of  which  the  latter 
omitted  to  take  note, — roan's  feeling  of  unity  with  his 
fellow-creatures.'  He  admits  that  in  moat  individuals 
this  feeling  is  much  inferior  in  strength  to  their  selfish 
feelings  and  is  often  wanting  altf^etber.  but  it  preaenta 
itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  "  as  an  attri- 
bute which  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  be  with- 
out"; and  "this  conviction  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
the  greatest -happiness  "  principle  in  morality.* 

Mill  further  came  under  the  influence  also  of  Aiiguste 

a  Couite,  who  gave  prominence  to   this  latter  sentiment' 

under  the  name  of  Altruism,  which  he  opposed  to  Egoism. 


'  ProFesaor  Sorley,  hdwc 
mu-ka  that  Benthaiu  did  mentian 
wh>t  lie  ciJIed  llie  "eympatlietic 
TODCtion."  See  Works  bj  Bowrio^, 
iiL  290  i  of,  Hdivj,  '  Le  Kor- 
ea AliKme    du    Radiislume    philoaO' 


aion  Kud  tlie  prutice  of  it,  I  think 
tlut  DO  one,  who  un  realiae  thia 
coDceptioD,  will  (eel  aojr  miBgiviDg 
about  the  aufficiency  of  the  ulti- 
uiale  aaJictioQ  for  the  Happineai) 
murality.  Tu  Boy  ethical  etudent 
who  Bndi  the  realisatiun  difficult  I 
uf  faciliUt- 
iag  it,  the  second  of  M.  Comte's 
two  prindpal  Worlm,  "Trailii  d« 
Politique  Positive'"  (ibid.,  p.  48). 
Here,  however,  h  well  u  io  th« 
Tract '  Od  Liberty,'  Mill  eipreawa 
"the  itraDgest  objectioDS  to  the 
■ystem  of  politics  and  morals  aet 
forth  iu  that  Tt«ati»." 
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The  influence  of  Comte  as  well  as  his  own  studies  led 
Mill,  moreover,  a  step  further  in  the  direction  of  modem 
ethics.  He  arrived  at  the  recognition  of  progress,  not  only 
in  public  morality  under  the  influence  of  law  and  society, 
but  likewise  in  the  individual  moral  character.  Tliis 
marks  the  intrusion  of  the  idea  of  development  even  in 
that  province  where  other  thinkers  or  systems  of  morality 
have  been  wont  to  set  up  the  doctrine  of  unalterable 
standards  of  good  and  right.' 

Instead  of  following  the  further  course  which  ethical 


moment  be  more  interesting  to  glance  at  the  develop- 
ment which  Kaut's  ideas  underwent  in  Germany.  This 
development  was  at  that  time,  and  for  more  than  a 
generation  after,  quite  independent  of  what  took  place 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  For  though  the  prominent 
thinkerx  in  Germany  up  to  and  including  Kant  had 
come  under  the  infliience  of  contemporary  English  and 
French  thought,  this  influence  for  the  time  being  ceased 
completely  with  Kant  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
original  productive  power  which  showed  itself  in  general 
literature  and  criticism  on  the  other.  Kant  succeeded 
in  giving  to  philosophical  thought  in  genera],  and  to 
ethical  speculation  in  particular,  quite  a  new  character. 
But  this  came  out  fully  and  clearly  only  as  Kantian 


wijch   be  Bpeaka  of   the  i) 
in  a.  state  of  ■ecudt; ;  "to  ever; 
s  feelings  tfae  most  vital  of  sJl 


penuble  of  all  neceesariea  after 
physical  QUtrimolit  cannot  be  had, 
uulegs  the  machiuerf  for  providiog 
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ideas  were  taken  up,  assimilated,  and  transformed,  in  the 
minds  of  other  original  thinkers,  and  this  not  always  in 
the  true  Kantian  spirit.  But  through  this  Kant  became, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  far  greater  reformer  than 
Beutham  had  been  in  England ;  for  whereas  Bentham 
devoted  himself  to  practical  and  applied  philosophy, 
Kant  attacked  the  fundamentals,  the  inner  sources  of  all 
our  thoughts.  Nor  was  it  the  Kantian  school  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  comprising  those  who,  like 
Keinhold,  attempted  to  explain  and  popularise  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  that  brought  about  the  great  change 
in  philosophical  thought;  this  was  rather  effected  by 
original  intellects,  by  reformers  and  poets  who  had 
started  on  their  career  before  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  Kant's  teaching  and  who  were  in  a  state  of  ferment 
and  unrest,  which  had  its  origin  in  quite  different 
quarters. 
21.  The  first  of  these  who  was  deeply  stirred  by  Kant's 

doctrine,  especially  by  his  ethical  views,  was  the  poet 
Schiller.  To  this  I  have  had  occasion  to  draw 
attention,  in  the  last  chapter,  in  treating  of  Schiller's 
iEsthetical  theories;^  there  I  also  emphasised  the  fact 
that  Schiller  had  given  utterance  to  his  views  in  im- 
portant poetical  and  prose  writings  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Kant's  philosophy.  He  had  then  already 
come  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Hel- 
lenic or  Classical  ideal,  the  ideal  of  humanity  expressed 
in  the  harmony  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  He  had 
conceived  of  Art  as  the  great  portal  through  which  hu- 
manity rises  out  of  a  purely  physical  material  existence, 

^  See  supra,  p.  16  tqq. 
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into  the  higher  region  of  culture,  refinement,  and  social 
order.  Impressed  with  this  Hellenic  ideal  of  culture  as 
the  union  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  Autonomy  or 
Self-restraining  Freedom  of  the  human  Will,  and  at 
once  hailed  it  as  an  expression  of  a  truth  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
other  contemporary  thinkers. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  purely  practical  or  moral 
side  of  Kant's  teaching,  as  contained  in  the  second  of  his 
*  Critiques,*  through  which  Schiller  gained  an  entry  into 
the  world  of  Kant's  ideas.     It  was  first  of  all  through 
some  smaller  and  more  popular  writings  of  Kant,  upon 
the  methods  of  writing  universal  history,  that  the  his- 
torian, Schiller,  was  attracted  towards  his  thought.     It 
was  next  Kant's  third  '  Critique,'  which  dealt  with  the 
-^thetical  problem,  through  which  Schiller  found  him- 
self at  one  with  Kant.     And  it  was  lastly  Kant's  theo- 
logical treatise,  entitled  *  Religion  within  the  limits  of 
Mere    Reason,'   which    stimulated    Schiller    to    original 
speculation :  he  not  only  assimilated,  he  completed  a  line 
of  thought  taken  up  by  Kant.     Kuno  Fischer  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out  the  common  ground  on  which  both 
thinkers  stood,  as  well  as  the  direction  in  which  Schiller's 
original  contributions  lay.     "  What  he  had  long  carried 
about  within  himself,  and  what  he  had  so  often  experi- 
enced in  his  imagination,  he  found  here  (i.e.,  in  the  third 
of  Kant's  '  Critiques ')  for  the  first  time  explained  and 
illuminated  out  of  the  depths  of  human   reason.     His 
mental  disposition,  his  way  of  thinking,  had  an  inborn 
direction  towards   the  higher,  it  was  attracted   by  the 


great  and  the  powerful,  in  one  word,  it  possessed  the 
character  of  the  Sublime.  It  was  to  him  the  greatest 
delight,  internally  to  elevate  himself  and  to  see  every- 
thing that  waa  mean  and  little  far  below  himself.  This 
desire,  this  powerful  impulse,  constituted  the  natural 
pulse,  the  poetical  throb  of  his  whole  being.  .  .  . 
Now  Kant  had  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  world 
wherein  the  essence  of  the  Sublime  couBists,  that  really 
Qothing  is  sublime  but  our  own  elevation,  the  elevation 
of  our  aupersensuoua,  free,  moral  self  above  our  limited, 
senBuouB,  and  small  self.  .  .  .  Without  these  two  human 
natures,  without  their  connection  and  their  contest,  there 
is  no  elevation  of  the  one  above  the  other,  of  the  higher 
above  the  lower,  there  exists  nothing  that  is  sublime. 
The  words  in  which  Goethe's  '  Fauat '  describes  how  he 
felt  in  the  presence  of  the  earth-spirit  are  the  moat  con- 
cise expression,  the  formula  of  all  sublime  sensations :  '  I 
fult  so  small,  80  great.'" 

Kuno  Fischer  further  shows  us  how  Schiller  had 
already,  in  the  character  of  the  Marquis  Posa  in  his 
'  Doll  Carlos.'  personified  his  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  freedom  and  human  dignity  in  thought 
and  action  constitutes  the  sublime  character.  Thus  he 
saw  in  Kant's  theory  of  the  Sublime  the  light  of  bis  own 
aspirations  and  poetical  creations.  A  series  of  sathetical 
essays  followed  this  discovery  of  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  and  Kant's  views.  But  he  soon  found  himself 
driven  to  a  further  generalisation  which  was  not  in  the 
npiril  of  Kant's  philosophy,  and  which  waa  repudiated  by 
Kant  liimxelf  in  an  appreciative  criticism  of  Schiller's 
DBBay.     Schiller's  mind,  filled  with    admiration  for  the 
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Hellenic  ideal,  the  unity  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good, 
the  harmonious  fueion  of  the  sensuous  and  spiritual 
elements  of  human  personality,  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  rigid  contrast  in  which  Rant  had  placed  the 
moral  sense  of  obligation  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
the  human  soul.  Schiller  arrived  at  the  artistic  con- 
ception of  the  Beautiful  Soul.  The  beautiful  soul,  or  the 
beautiful  disposition,  is  characterised  by  the  union  of 
duty  and  desire,  and  there  exists  a  moral  grace  which  is 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful  soul.  This  conception 
18  characteristic  of  Schiller's  combined  ethical  and 
sesthetical  speculation. 

Schiller's  opposition  to  Kant's  rigorism  came  out  still 
more  clearly  when  he  read  the  last-mentioned  treatise  of 
Kant,  that  on  '  Religion  within  the  limits  of  Mere  Reason.' 
He  was  deeply  moved  by  it,  but  also  repelled  ;  he  could  not 
agree  with  Kant's  conception  of  evil  and  sin.  His  whole 
nature  revolted  t^ainst  Kant's  theory  of  a  radical  base 
element  contained  in  human  nature.  Although  he  de- 
clared himself  incapable  of  refuting  Kant's  arguments, 
he  could  not  reconcile  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  Autonomy 
of  the  Good  Will  with  this  radical  leaning  towards  evil. 
Should  the  latter  really  exist,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Autonomy,  the  self-restrained  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
would  have  to  be  given  up,  but  with  the  freedom  one 
would  also  have  to  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  its  pheno- 
menal appearance,  the  possibihty  of  beauty  and  grace 
combined,  the  conception  of  the  beautiful  soul.  He 
accompanied  Kant  a  long  way  in  his  ethical  expositions, 
he  agreed  thoroughly  with  him  in  expelling  from  Ethics 
everything  connected  with  utility,  happiness,  or  inclina- 
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tion,  all  utilitarianism,  all  euda^monisin  or  hedonism; 
morality  was  solely  based  upon  duty  and  acted  on 
principle.  But  Schiller  in  his  essay  on  *  Grace  and 
Dignity '  conceived  the  union  of  duty  and  disposition  in 
the  graceful.  Whereas  Kant  gave,  in  questions  of 
morality,  a  voice  solely  to  duty,  Schiller  desired  that 
grace  should  say  to  duty,  "I  will  obey  you,  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  love  you,"  but  Kant  would  not  allow 
this.  To  him  it  seemed  that  Schiller  had  sacrificed  the 
majesty  of  duty  by  allying  grace  with  dignity,  and  by 
chan<(ing  morality  into  beauty,  by  establishing  a  friend- 
ship between  the  Rational  and  the  Sensuous :  wherever 
a  (luostion  of  duty  presents  itself  the  graces  must  stand 
aside.  In  this  way  Kant  repudiated  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  tract,  the  compromise  of  Schiller.^ 

Tlio  next  thinker  of  the  first  order  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  Kant's  ethical  doctrine,  who  felt  the 
necesHity  of  giving  it  a  deeper  metaphysical  foundation, 
was  Fichte.  But  Fichte  developed  also  an  entirely 
different  element  which  was  contained  in  Kant's  theo- 
retical philosophy.  He  took  up  that  peculiar  method 
introduced  for  the  first  time  by  Kant  into  philosophical 
speculation,  the  critical  or  transcendental  method.  As 
I  have  stated  on  an  earlier  occasion,  Kant  had  found  a 
new  formula  for  attacking  philosophical  problems  which 
had  been  pronounced  insoluble  by  his  predecessors  such 
as  Hume  and  others.  Assuming  that  we  could  not 
psychologically  explain  how  scientific  knowledge  origin- 
ated and  was  maintained,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
describe  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  human  mind, 

^  On  aU  this  8e«  supra^  p.  35. 
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we  might  nevertheless  ask  the  question :  granting  that 
human  knowledge  does  exist  as  a  fact,  what  conception 
have  we  to  form  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
in  order  to  explain  this  fact  ?  In  the  same  way  we  can 
treat  the  ethical  problem:  granted  that  morality,  i,e., 
conduct  regulated  by  the  sense  of  obligation,  does  exist, 
what  conception  have  we  to  form  of  human  nature  so 
that  this  fact  may  become  intelligible  to  us  ?  ^  This  way 
of  putting  the  question,  of  formulating  metaphysical  pro- 
blems, opens  the  door  to  a  peculiar  and  novel  form  of 
speculation;  it  invites  the  thinking  mind  to  go  as  it  were 
behind  the  ultimate  data  of  consciousness,  to  construe,  so 
to  speak,  an  ideal  ground  or  process,'  lying  beneath  or  be- 
hind consciousness,  through  and  out  of  which  the  ultimate 


1  The  unique  and  original  man- 
ner in  which  Fichte  approaches  the 
question  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
that  of  activity  is  much  more 
clearly  and  intelligibly  explained  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  most  per- 
fect work,  the  '  System  der  Sitten- 
lehre'  (1798).  A  grcAt  deal  of  the 
obscurity  contained  in  his  earlier 
Treatises  on  '  Wissenschaf tslehre ' 
is  here  removed  and  the  funda- 
mental problem  stated  very  clearly. 
"  How  something  that  is  objective 
can  become  subjective,  how  some- 
thing existing  for  itself  can  become 
a  presentation — to  take  up  the  pro- 
blem of  phDosophy  at  this  well- 
known  end — how  I  say  this  remark- 
able change  can  take  place  nobody 
will  ever  explain,  who  does  not  find 
a  point  in  which  what  is  objective 
and  subjective  is  indeed  not  differ- 
entiated but  one  and  the  same. 
Such  a  point  our  system  establishes 
and  starts  from  it.  Selfhood  {Ich- 
heit),  intellect,  reason — or  however 
we  may  name  it — is  this  point. 
This  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object  in  the  Self  can  only  be 

VOL.  IV. 


inferred,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an 
immediate  fact  of  actual  conscious- 
ness. As  soon  as  an  actual  con- 
sciousness arises,  even  if  it  is  only 
the  consciousness  of  ourself,  the 
differentiation  follows.  Only  in  so 
far  as  I  distinguish  myself,  the 
conscious,  from  myself,  the  object 
of  this  consciousness,  am  I  con- 
scious of  myself.  On  the  various 
aspects  of  this  differentiation  of  the 
subjective  and  objective,  and  again 
of  the  reunion  of  both,  depends  the 
whole  mechanism  of  consciousness  " 
(Fichte's  *Werke,*  vol.  iv.  p.  1). 
"As  theoretical  philosophy  has  to 
expound  the  system  of  necessary 
thought  implied  in  the  fact  that 
our  presentations  correspond  with 
something  existing,  so  also  has 
practical  philosophy  to  show  ex- 
haustively that  way  of  thinking 
which  is  necessary  to  explain  how 
something  existing  can  correspond 
to  our  presentations  and  follow 
from  them  "  (p.  2). 

^  What  Fichte  terms    a    Prag- 
matic Psychology. 
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phenomena  of  empirical  consciousness  can  be  brought 
within  the  conceptions  of  our  inteUect.  The  door  is 
again  opened  for  constructive,  as  opposed  to  purely 
descriptive,  thought,  for  metaphysics  as  opposed  to  mere 
psychology.  If  we  join  to  this  peculiar  and  novel 
attitude,  to  the  critical  or  transcendental  point  of  view 
introduced  by  Kant,  the  dualism  inherent  in  his  system 
which  jarred  upon  his  disciples  and  foUowers,  we  arrive 
at  the  root,  at  the  elemental  forces,  which  prompted 
Fichte's  speculation,  and  carried  it  on  through  the  whole 
idealistic  school,  notably  through  Schelling,  H^el,  and 
Schleiermacher. 

Fichte  saw  clearly  and  demonstrated  with  great  force, 
that  the  empirical  or  individual  self  as  revealed  by 
introspection,  always  implies  a  Not-self,  that  it  lives 
in  an  environment  of  other  similar  selves.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  unifying  principle  or  aspect,  we  are  bound  to 
conceive,  though  we  can  never  demonstrate,  a  condition 
anterior  to  and  beneath  the  differentiation  of  Self  and  Not- 
self,  of  subject  and  object,  and  also  what  we  may  term  a 
universal  self  in  which  the  different  individual  selves  are, 
as  it  were,  united.  He  thus  boldly  grappled  with  the 
two  great  problems  with  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  occupied  ever  since.  Popularly  expressed, 
they  are  the  problem  of  the  soul  in  relation  to  the  body, 
of  mind  in  relation  to  nature — die  Seelen/rage — on  the 
one  side,  and  the  problem  of  humanity  or  society,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social  mind  —  die 
sociale  Fragc — on  the  other.  Unfortunately  his  earlier 
writings  do  not  express  his  conception  of  the  philo- 
sophical problem,  which  to  him  was  not  split  up  into 
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several  problems  as  it  was  with  Kant,  in  language 
free  from  possible  misconstruction.  He  always  spoke 
of  the  I,  the  Ego  or  the  Self,  meaning  not  only 
as  Kant  had  meant,  the  individual  mind  as  revealed  to 
ev^ry  one  of  us  by  introspection,  but  the  universal  Ego 
or  Self,  the  universal  mind  which  underlay  and  created 
the  difference  of  subject  and  object,  as  well  as  the 
multiplicity  of  many  individual  minds.^  It  was  there- 
fore not  before  Hegel  had  dropped  the  terminology  of 
Fichte  and  boldly  placed  the  universal  or  absolute  mind 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speculation,  that  the  real  drift  of 
much  that  Fichte  had  said  before  him  became  generally 
intelligible  as  a  leading  principle  in  philosophy,  as  a 


^  Fichte  specially  refers  to  the 
Bewuitteyn  Hberhaupt,  I  suppose 
this  is  something  similar  to  what  in 
modem  English  philosophy  would 
be  called  the  **  concrete  universal  *' 
of  consciousness  as  such.  **The 
pretupposition  is  that  it  [the  con- 
ception of  our  activity]  is  implied 
in  consciouBneu  as  such  and  is 
necessarily  posited  with  it.  We 
therefore  start  with  the  form 
of  consciousness  as  such,  and 
make  deductions  from  it,  and 
our  investigation  is  finished  if  in 
the  course  of  our  deductions 
we  come  back  again  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  sensuous  activity" 
(ibid.,  p.  4).  It  may  incidentally  be 
remarked  that  if  Fichte  had  taken 
the  psychological  view  and  not,  as 
Kant  already  objected,  the  purely 
logical,  he  might  have  brought  out 
more  clearly  what  is  implied  in  the 
whole  of  his  argumentation.  In- 
deed, we  may  see  in  the  latter 
foreshadowed  what  in  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
more  clearly  brought  out  by  such 
thinkers  as  Renouvier  (see  rapra, 
ToL  iiL  p.  206,  n.)  and  by  Jas.  Ward 


in  bis  doctrine  of  the  (sensory  and 
motor)  presentation-continuum  (see 
supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  280,  n.,  291).  In 
fact,  Fichte  would  have  urged, 
more  emphatically  than  he  did, 
the  fundamental  synopsis  in  the 
development  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  As  it  in,  he,  in  many 
passages,  insists  upon  Anschau- 
ung,  i.e.,  'seeing,'  'sight,'  or 
'  feeling,'  as  the  fundamental  fact 
of  consciousness.  This  term  has 
been  unfortunately  translated  by 
'intuition,'  which  suggests  more 
than  an  immediate  "awareness" 
(see  sxtpray  vol.  iii.  p.  612,  n.}. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  Fichte 
felt  increasingly  the  necessity  of  a 
deeper  psychological  justification  of 
his  whole  system,  as  is  clearly  seen 
from  the  latest  work  which  he 
prepared  for  publication,  the '  That- 
sachen  des  Bewusstseyns.'  The 
late  Prof.  Adamson  in  his  'Intro- 
duction *  to  Fichte's  Philosophy 
('  Fichte,*  Blackwood's  Philosophi- 
cal Cla8sic8,l  881 )  remarks  that  much 
of  Fichte's  penetrating  analysis  re- 
minds one  of  similar  work  among 
British  psychologists. 
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guiding  idea  in  most  of  the  philosophical  and  historical 
sciences  ever  since. 

This  obscurity  Fichte  removed  to  a  great  extent  in  his 
later  writings  where  he  adopted  a  phraseology  which  was 
more  in  harmony  with  common-sense.  But  already  in 
his  earlier  deliverances  his  great  enthusiasm,  exhibited  in 
a  powerful  personality  and  a  fervid  oratory,  compelled  the 
assent  and  admiration  even  of  those  of  his  disciples  to 
whom  his  written  word  and  doctrine  must  have  presented 
insuperable  difficulties.  The  governing  thought  which 
runs  through  all  his  elaborate  expositions  is  that  the 
character  of  the  underlying  source  and  principle  of 
everything,  of  the  Self  before  it  is  differentiated  into 
SeU  and  Not-self  and  into  many  individual  selves,  is 
Activity.  It  is  in  fact  the  autonomous  Will  which  is 
the  unifying  principle  before  and  beneath  everything 
else. 

Although,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Fichte's  earlier 
writings  appear  primd  fack  as  very  little  occupied  with 
specific  questions  of  moral  philosophy  such  as  had  been 
elaborately  discussed  from  all  possible  points  of  view  by 
thinkers  in  this  country,  nevertheless  the  root  and 
inspiration  of  all  his  thought  is  an  ethical  idea,  the 
Kantian  conception  of  an  autonomous,  i.e.,  self-restraining 
Will  or  active  power.  And  the  whole  tenor  and  object 
of  his  philosophy  is  to  impress  his  age  with  a  supreme 
reverence  for  duty  and  a  confident  self-reliance.  To 
inculcate  this  he  laboured  imremittingly  all  his  life, 
expounding  his  views  in  ever  new  and  more  intelligible 
expression  and  illustration.  His  was  just  the  personality 
to  teach  what  was  then  most  wanted  to  raise  thoughtful 
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young  minds  out  of  the  state  of  depression  and  degrada- 
tion into  which  Glermany  had  been  plunged  through  all 
the  disintegrating  agencies  which  had  been  at  work  for 
two  centuries  alike  in  politics,  society,  thought,  and 
literature,  but  out  of  which  also  a  new  world  of  faith 
and  hope  was  then  springing  up.  And  the  success  of 
Fichte's  endeavour  became  evident  by  the  fact  that  the 
dosing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  under 
his  influence  at  Jena,  that  reform  of  German  student 
life  with  its  ideal  of  academic  freedom  which  has  become 
such  an  important  power  for  good  all  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  a  characteristic  trait  in  German 
culture. 

In  addition  to  this  deeper  personal  and  moral  influ- 
ence which  Fichte  exerted,  his  doctrine  ac(][uired  popular 
notoriety  through  its  bearings  on  the  religious  question, 
which  were  pushed  into  the  foreground  through  the 
polemics  and  controversies^  in  which  Fichte  was  entangled 
during  that  period,  and  which  ended  in  his  removal 
from  Jena.  With  his  departure  the  moral  rigorism, 
the  severity  peculiar  to  Kant's  and — though  to  a  smaller 
extent — to  his  own  *  ethical  views,  gave  way,  at  Jena, 


^  This  was  the  notorious  Atheis- 
muM'Streit. 

'  Kant  had,  especially  in  his 
later  writings,  included  the  doc- 
trine of  a  radical  evil  propensity 
in  human  nature  —  a  doctrine 
which  we  have  seen  was  repellent 
to  Schiller,  though  he  did  not  feel 
able  to  disprove  it.    With  Fichte 


character,  was,  after  all,  much  more 
a  man  of  general  culture,  and  liad 
moved  in  very  different  circles 
and  come  under  the  influence  of 
many  interests  which  stirred  that 
age  but  which  did  not  touch 
Kant.  Probably  even  greater  than 
the  influence  of  the  poetical  sur- 
roundings in  Jena  and  Weimar  was 


this  propensity  acquires  a  different  :  that  of  Jacobi  and  Spinoza.  It 
meaning ;  he  liberates  himself  from  was  Spiuozism  which  formed  the 
the  inherited  theological  view  which      intellectual  bond,  if  such  existed 


has  been  pointed  out  as  still  lurk- 
ing in  Kant's  ethical  system.  Fichte, 
^ough  astern  and  uncompromising 


at  all,  between  him  and  Goethe,  and 
gave  to  the  whole  of  his  speculation 
a  direction  quite  different  from  that 
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23. 
Schelling. 


24. 
Morality 
and 
Religion. 


to  a  more  artistic  and  poetical  view  of  life  and  culture, 
to  a  speculation  more  in  harmony  with  the  artistic  spirit 
which  permeated  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  creations. 

In  Fichte's  successor,  Schelling,  the  ethical  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  the  resthetical  ideal,  leading  with  some 
of  his  friends  and  disciples  to  the  vagueness  and  moral 
laxity  of  the  romantic  movement.  The  ethical  problem 
as  such  fell  into  the  background,  making  way  for  the 
aesthetical  problem  on  the  one  side  and  the  spiritual 
problem  on  the  other. 

The  controversies  alluded  to  referred  to  the  relation 
of  morality  and  religion.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  all  through  the  period  which  preceded  the  new 
philosophical  movement,  a  tendency  had  grown  up  to 
rationalise  the  existing  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the 
traditional  articles  of  Christian  faith,  to  establish  a 
reasoned  philosophical  creed,  not  in  opposition  to,  but 
in  harmony  with,  the  deeper  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
teachings  contained  in  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  revelation.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  these  endeavours  was  the  conviction 
that  the  Divine  spirit  revealed  itself  primarily  to  man- 
kind  in  the   recesses    of    the   moral  consciousness  and 


of  the  Kantian  philoeophy.  Thus 
the  evil  tendency  presents  itself  in 
Fichte's  ethical  system  merely  as  a 
retarding  influence :  it  is  the  vis 
inertioi  of  all  natural  beings  which 
has  to  be  overcome  by  the  propel- 
ling strength  of  the  ennobling 
power  of  human  character.  "  In 
this  way,"  he  says,  "Kant's  view 
receives  greater  clearness  —  viz., 
that  the  radical  evil  in  man  is 
inborn  and  that  it  has  nevertheless 
its  origin  in  freedom.  .It  is  quite 


conceivable  that  man  should  re- 
main for  some  time,  or  perhaps 
during  his  whole  life,  upon  a  lower 
stage,  inasmuch  as  nothing  would 
propel  him  upward.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  re- 
main there.  ...  It  is  just  as  pos- 
sible for  him  to  place  himself  at 
once  at  the  highest  point,  and  if 
he  has  not  done  so  this  comes 
from  his  not  having  made  use  of 
his  freedom."  (*Werke,*  iv.  p. 
182.) 
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through  the  light  of  reason ;  these  two  sides  of  human 
nature  had  been  brought  together  in  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  and  more  perfectly  in  that  of  Fichte. 
Moreover,  Fichte's  doctrine  gave  a  more  satisfactory 
definition  and  explanation  of  the  moral  conscience  which 
Kant  had  taken  as  an  ultimate  fact  or  datum.  This 
explanation  was  traced  in  Fichte's  system  to  the 
harmony  between  the  empirical  or  individual  and  the 
underlying  universal  self.  This  harmony  or  unity 
afforded  a  special  kind  of  assurance,  the  certainty  of 
conscience,  a  guide  for  conduct.  In  his  popular  ex- 
positions Fichte  termed  this  underlying  or  universal 
self,   the  Moral   Order.     With   this  conception   he  ap-       25. 

^  ^     Tlie  Moral 

preached  the  position  taken  up  by  Spinoza,  who  conceived  order. 
it  pantheistically ;  but  he  was  also  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  position  taken  up  by  many  moral  philosophers 
in  this  country,  some  of  whom,  with  *  Shaftesbury,  took 
this  as  the  ultimate  datum  of  their  ethical  system, 
whilst  others,  like  Bishop  Butler,  went  a  step  further 
in  conceiving  that  this  moral  order  had  its  centre  in  a 
personal  Deity. 

Thus  it  was  quite  possible  to  give  to  Fichte's  exposi-       20. 

/  ^  ®  ^  Twofold  in- 

tion  a  twofold  interpretation  and  development.  It  could  ^TJJJJ***®** 
either  be  construed  pantheistically  —  indeed,  as  some 
said,  atheistically — being  as  such  opposed  to  the  existing 
orthodox  belief ;  or  it  could,  on  further  reflection,  lead 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  personality  in 
the  commonly  accepted  terms  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Thus  we  find,  in  the  sequel,  two  opposite  schools  of 
ethical  thought  attaching  themselves  to  Fichte  as  a 
leader  in  their  speculation:    the  school  of  speculative 
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theology,  more  in  harmony,  aa  they  would  have  it,  ■ 
the  later  versions  of    Fichte's  own  doctrine,  and    tht 
recent  Bchool  of  ethics  in  Germany,  wliich  aims  at  giving  1 

to   practical   morality  a  foundation  independent   of   re-  ( 

ligious  helief,  and  in  doing  so  attaches  itself  more  closely   i 

to  the  earlier  phase  or  version  of  Fichte's  philosophy.^ 

This   latter    interpretation    of   Fichte's  ethical  views  I 

'  ThenchoolofSpeculaliveTbeo- 
]ug;  had  its  mun  pbilosopliiwl  re- 
pteaenMtiie  in  Immftnuel  Hermaim 
Pichte,  the  Ban  ;  he  waa  (ids  of  the 
first  to  define  the  principal  prob- 
lem inToWed,  that  of  tlie  idea  of 
PeraoDolit]',  Uia  earliest  deliver- 
ance on  the  subject  belongs  to  tiie 
year  1834;  a  eecond  edition  of 
liis  Tract  appeared  in  ISSfl.  Tlie 
subject  itself  has  an  enormouB 
literature,  and  is  represented  by  the 
'Z«itschrift  fiir  PhiloBophie  und 
SpeculstiTe  Tbeologie,'  founded  in 
1S3T,  and  edited  by  I.  H.  Fichte 
liimselt ;  the  principal  contributors 
l-elonging  not  only  to  the  Hegelian 
Kcbool,  but  also  to  that  of  Schleier- 
niacher.  In  the  mind  uf  the  editor 
liimself  the  subject  was  more  inti- 
mately coDnecUd  with  the  ethical 
problem,  and,  as  such,  with  the 
development  which  the  some  took 
in  the  later  writings  of  his  father, 
after  Schelliag  and  Hegel  hail 
started  uD  a  diSereaC  course.  It 
it  also  t«  be  noted  that  he  vas  the 
first  among  Oermon  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  take 
in  hand  a  hiatorical  anil  systematic 
study  of  Ethics  ('System  der 
Ethik,'  1850-1863).  This  led  him 
on,  aa  it  has  done  more  recent 
thinkere,  to  anthropology,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with 
Lotxe,  vbo  addressed  to  him  a 
polemical  pamphlet.  The  problem 
of  the  Divine  Personality  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  next  chapter, 
which  will  deal  with  the  relipous 
problem.    I  shall  there  refer  to  the 


extensive  literature  in  Germany 
and  also  to  a  later  and  independent 
discussion  oE  the  subject  in  this 
country  which  was  also,  through 
T.  H.  Oreeu,  Bradley,  and  their 
opponents,  intimately  connected 
with  the  ethical  problem,  The 
best  ejtpreBsion  of  the  opposite  or 
naturalistic  view  of  ethica  in  recent 
German  philosophy  will  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Jodl,  to 
whose  '  History  oE  Ethics  in  Modem 
Philosophy  '  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
Though  the  author  closes  the  first 
edition  oE  his  work  with  wliat  may 
be  termed  the  PoeitiviBt  Ethics  oE 
Feuerbach  in  Germany.  Comte  in 
France,  and  J.  S.  Mill  in  England, 
in  whose  n'ritingB  he  sees  a  firm 
foundation  Eor  the  ethics  of  tha 
future,  one  is  aljll  in  hopes  thml  i 
the  forthcoming  second  edition  ot  ] 
the  second  volume  wilt  recognia* 
that  the  teaching  uf  these  three 
representatives  ot  Positiviet  or 
Naturalistic  Ethics  is  now  really 
antiquated,  and  that,  pre-eminently 
in  this  country,  but  alto  in  France, 
a  new  era  of  philoaophicftl  thought 
has  been  entered.  It  was  opened 
in  thta  country  by  the  etbicol 
treatises  ot  Henry  Sidgwick  and 
F.  H.  Bradley,  of  whom  more  in 
the  sequel.  In  connection  with 
the  elder  Fichte's  ethics  the  fallow- 
ing closing  paaoage  from  Jodl'a 
discussion  oE  the  subject  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  own  view  as  well 
as  of  his  interpretation  oE  the  final 
phase  oE  Fichte's  system  :  "  which 
more  than  any  other  has  directed 
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was  not  popular  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  arose 
as  to  the  drift  of  Fichte's  speculation.  Moral  philosophy 
had  not  then  descended  to  the  level  of  utilitarianism 
and  naturalism.  In  abandoning  to  a  large  extent  the 
formalities  of  the  reigning  orthodox  belief,  the  enlightened 
thought  of  the  age  did  not  tend  towards  irreligion.  It 
was  rather  deeply  religious  and  spiritual,  it  did  not  aim 
at  destroying  the  intimate  connection  of  religion  and 
morality,  it  regarded  religion  as  the  necessary  metaphysic 
of  ethics.  Thus  Fichte  declared  that:  "From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  down  to  the  present  day,  religion, 
whatever  form  it  may  have  assumed,  has  been  essentially 
metaphysic :  and  he  who  despises  and  derides  metaphysic 
— *.«.,  everything  a  priori — either  knows  not  what  he 
does  or  else  he  despises  and  derides  religion."^ 


man  to  his  own  independence,  and 
bM  made  the  self-assurance  of  his 
own  reasoning  self  the  comer-stone 
of  all  his  convictions,  aflfording,  at 
the  same  time,  the  view  of  a 
mysterious  connection  which  values 
the  individual  with  all  the  highest 
and  best  that  it  may  succeed  in 
only  as  a  member  in  a  series,  only 
as  an  instrument  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  infinite  life.  The  realm 
of  reason  and  of  moral  autonomy  is 
at  the  same  time  a  kingdom  of 
grace :  herein  Fichte's  system  mir- 
rors the  twin  aspects  of  all  moral 
experience,  the  last  word  of  all  the 
deepest  thought  on  the  ground  of 
the  world-process,  and  it  does  so 
more  truly  than  any  other  system. 
We  feel  ourselves  free  and  at  the 
same  time  bound,  we  may  and  must 
trust  our  own  power,  and  must,  if 
we  desire  to  be  honest,  regard  with 
wonder  as  a  mysterious  gift  this 
power  itself  which  leads  us  towards  : 
success ;  we  know  that  whatever  I 
exists  in  the  way  of  reason,  clarity,  i 


goodness,  and  beauty  on  this  earth 
is  our  work  and  cannot  be  any  one 
else's,  and  should  still  not  know  how 
to  create  reason  and  beauty  were 
it  not  that  something  in  our  nature 
which  we  have  not  given  to  our- 
selves lends  us  its  wizard's  mantle. 
It  is  possible  to  understand  man- 
kind and  its  historical  labour  per- 
fectly, as  Positivism  does,  without 
having  always  in  view  that  mys- 
terious connection  which  joins  it  to 
the  deepest  root  of  reality ;  but 
something  remains  unexpressed  in 
the  background  which  no  inclusive 
world-formula  can  well  do  without. 
Nothing  can  happen  in  this  world 
that  is  not  prepared  and  grounded 
in  its  innermost  essence :  and  a 
world  in  which  a  realm  of  conscious 
reason  is  possible  must  count 
amongst  its  ultimate  constituents 
reason  itself."  (F.  Jodl, '  Geschichte 
der  Ethik,'  vol.  ii.,  1889,  pp.  87 
sqq.). 

^  Fichte,  *  Werke,*  vol.   vii.   p. 
241. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  day  thus  aimed  at  basing  ethics 
upon  a  religious  foundation.  But  this  religious  founda- 
tion was  not  to  be  a  mere  blind  and  thoughtless  repetition 
of  the  ruling  theological  dogmas,  it  was  to  be  the  spirit 
and  not  the  letter  of  Christian  faith,  and  this  spirit  was 
to  be  reached,  the  deeper  understanding  was  to  be 
attained,  through  a  moral  intei'pretation.  If  we  desire 
to  define  the  position  of  ethical  thought  of  that  age  and 
school  in  terms  which  have  become  current  in  this 
country,  we  may  say  that  Kant's  and  Fichte's  ethics 
were  intuitional.  As  such  they  were  quite  as  far 
removed  from  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  the  present  day 
as  they  were  from  the  dry  formalism  which  prevailed  in 
the  theological  schools,  rationalistic  and  orthodox  alike. 
But  it  was  from  the  latter  that  the  opposition  first 
made  itself  felt. 

Tlie  customary  teachings  of  the  Church  were  closely 
bound  up  with  existing  governments  and  state  rule.  The 
Church,  with  its  catechism,  was  then,  as  it  has  been 
many  times  before  and  since,  a  powerful  ally  of 
bureaucracy  and  political  intolerance.  Fichte  had 
shown  that  he  stood  on  the  side  of  social  and  political 
freedom.  Though  he  held  up  the  moral  law  as  the 
highest  revelation,  as  a  sacred  command,  he  held  and 
l)reachcd  enlightened  views  on  social,  legal,  and  political 
(jueHtions.  Tlie  great  success  of  his  academic  teaching, 
liis  personal  influence  on  younger  minds,  had  aroused 
many  jealousies.  Being  moreover  an  assertive  nature, 
hi*,  h/id  imulo  many  enemies.  In  the  more  advanced 
miiviTMiticH  of  (icrmany  'Lern-  und  Lehr-FreiheW  was 
tlinii   tlin  oijlc^r  of  the  day;    nowhere  more  so  than  at 
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Jena  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Karl  August  and 
Goethe.  Fichte's  enemies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him 
in  his  academic  freedom:  but  when,  in  the  literary 
journal  with  which  he  was  connected,  articles  appeared 
by  him  and  followers  of  his  which  touched  somewhat 
incautiously  upon  religious  subjects,  a  cry  was  raised 
anonymously,  fastening  the  stigma  of  atheism  upon  his 
philosophy.  The  whole  controversy  was  maliciously 
handled  on  the  one  side,  impatiently  on  the  other.  It 
resulted  in  Fichte's  dismissal  from  Jena,  and,  as  I 
stated  above,  in  a  decided  change  of  the  philosophy 
which  was  taught  at  that  centre.  The  specifically  eth- 
ical character  disappeared  in  the  systems  of  Fichte's 
successors,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  making  room  for  the 
sesthetical  and  metaphysical. 


II. 


The  third  important  thinker  who  was  stirred  to  an        27. 

Schleier- 

original  development  of  Kant's  ideas  was  Schleiennacher.  nuwher. 
It  is  only  quite  recently,  and  after  the  idealistic  as  well 
as  the  materialistic  schools  of  thought  in  Germany  have 
run  their  course,  that  the  importance  of  Schleiermacher 
not  only  as  a  theologian  but  as  a  philosopher  has  gradu- 
ally come  to  be  recognised.  As  an  instance  of  this  1  liave 
already^  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  belated  appre- 
ciation of  his  a^sthetical  speculations.  But  Schleier- 
macher occupied  in  every  way  a  unique  position. 
Although  his   mind  was   cast   in   an   entirely  diflerent 

*  See  tupra^  p.  122. 
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Uiuiilil  fi'oiii  that  of  I^ibniz,  he  resembled  him  more 
tUttii  ttiiy  (ithar  modem  thinker  did  in  oocupTing  a 
utsiitml  liottition,  living  in  touch  with  many  and  opposite 
kKihti(il»  of  thought.  Thus  he  was  unique  also  in  being 
14  rit|ji43iit5iitiitive  alike  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He 
YttkH  Olid  of  the  first  to  study  critically  the  writings  of 
tliu  mittiisiit  philosophers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
(if  Hililifial  criticism/  With  Fichte  and  Schelling  he 
mim  under  ttic  influence  of  Spinoza  no  less  than  under 
timt  of  Kant  and  Plato.  He  was  brought  up  in,  and 
liiUiuiued  in  touch  with,  that  peculiar  spiritual  form 
of  ( Hiiiutian  l>alief  and  religious  life  which  in  Germany 
WUb  oouHned  to  some  of  the  smaller  and  secluded  sects 
within  thu  Protestant  Church.^  He  did  not,  like 
tiUihtii  and  others'  before  and  after  —  step  out  of 
thiiology  into  plulosophy ;  he  remained  all  through  his 
lifu    au    active    I'eligious    teacher,   a   famous    preacher, 


'  iitftt  nit^ia,  Viil.  iii.  \^  10*J. 

'  All  Uiu  iimiiy  iutlut)UO««i  whioh 
i:tiUUiliU(,tii)  tu  ii<iv<>lu|»  i\v»  imU- 
viiluttlitjk,  iiiigiimUt^,   »m)   i»i^ny< 

t)Ui>  iilmuuiui'  M\i\  Hiiiivit^i  «i^ 
I'lwuulii.  uuv  ill  A  iiiMiM»i'l,Y  umu* 
liMi  li)  NNilhi^Uii  hiUh«»^'«  M«i»Um 
Hiililisiuimmlitiu,'  t^  uuU|U<»  wivili. 
mi)tMiiillv:Uui,  riv»  Ui  Hri  I  kimw,  iu 
Htiv  liUiMlum  HiM^uii  m  uivkIm'Ui 
mill  iUw  uulv  ^^ufv^^V  \4  whioU  U 
llml*  ii   iiM«  ustV  Wk\\\  \\^\i\\^^Ws\  \ 

Ml<>llh"<«lw  ^«(    IV  «Uv>VlU(    ^H»    \HUMUklr«^l 

llio  wtUu^U)  i«\.^viuut  \U  HsvUWifM- 
umiliii  \\\  iliu  «.uvuk  i^vivUvu'  iu  lh<> 
'h^il''U-U\  v>l  \Kuuuu  NmUumI 
Ui*>(iii^>U\  lUsi      «^i^l>      \\Uuiu«k 

|>|il>i«   \\s»   '\\'y\  \is^\\  v>l    vKv  Wit^M' 

Itl'if.     i'lkt    •    Ui    lulu    iKvt    IU«I»    >V4^Vtt 


vhiUlhood  and  youth,  the  religiouB 
i^ttuu«i>hiMre  iu  wUoh  he  wai 
hn^uiht  u)>,  both  in  hia  fAmily 
mh)  In  the  MoimTiMi  Brotherhood, 
Mid  then  dealt  with  the  period 
\>t  the  |cnM)u«l  formation  of  his 
ia^i)o«^»|)£kval  creed  (1796-1802). 
Of  Uteitu'v  (triHiuctions  it  analyses 
exh*u«tively  the  *  Addressea  on 
Keti^Um/  the  *  Miuiologues,'  and 
the  'Utter**  on  FV.  Schlegel's 
uufvu'tuuate  and  notorious  novel 
*l«uokude«* 

*  ^oh  as  Keinhold,  Strauss, 
'M\w,  \4^^\^}Xk\  Schmidt  (1808- 
\Hd^«  Archhwhop  -  eleot  of  Mains, 
Wl  i>(»('udiatei)  by  the  Roman  See, 
»tt«rw*r\U  IVof.  of  Philosophy  at 
Ui«»MeiiK  WiUielm  Bender  (1845- 
\\KM«  AUthivr  \>i  an  e^tcellent  work 
vKU  ^I'he  'rheolocT  of  Schleier- 
uM^oher/  Utterly  rrof.  of  Philo- 
As^l^v  at  IKmuiK  and  others. 
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within  the  established  Church  of  his  country.  And 
lastly,  he  assimilated  many  of  the  artistic  and  poetical 
conceptions  and  ideals  of  the  romantic  school,  going 
the  length  even  of  defending  one  of  their  more  doubtful 
productions.^  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  the 
domain  of  ethics  he  developed  original  ideas:  further, 
that  with  so  many  conflicting  interests,  his  thought 
and  his  writings  should  exhibit  a  dualism  similar 
to  that  which  characterises  many  of  Leibniz^s  specu- 
lations. 

As  was  the  case  with  Fichte,  Schleiermacher's  philo- 
sophical views  underwent  considerable  changes  in   the 


'  The  'Confidential  Letters  on 
Fr.  Schlegel's  Lucinde,*  published 
anonymously,  form  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  incidents  in 
literary  and  phUosophical  history, 
and  Schleiermacher's  biographers 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
how,  prompted  by  a  feeling  of 
magnanimity  to  his  much-reviled 
friend,  Schleiermacher  could  write 
and  publish  these  Letters.  In  the 
novel  itself  the  libertinism  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  combined  with  the 
moral  laxity  which  characterised 
the  age  of  tJie  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  treated  in  an  extreme,  not  to 
say  atrocious  manner,  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes  and  of  free 
love,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
somewhat  later,  but  much  less 
offendve,  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  the  circle  to  which  Shelley  be- 
longed in  England.  Dilthey  has 
said  aU  that  can  be  said — not  in 
defence  of  the  novel,  which  is  in- 
defensible, but  in  explanation  of 
Schleiermacher's  Letters.  With 
many  other  literary  productions  of 
that  period  it  forms  a  historically 
interesting  episode,    testifying    to 


the  violent  ferment  which  was 
then  working  in  philosophical, 
literary,  and  aesthetic  circles  in 
Germany  and  notably  in  Berlin. 
It  is  well  summed  up  in  a  letter 
written  by  Henrik  Steffens,  thirteen 
years  later,  to  Ludwig  Tieck  (quoted 
by  Dilthey,  loc.  cit,,  p.  609) :  "  How- 
ever true  it  is  that  the  age  in 
which  Goethe  and  Fichte  and 
Schelling  and  the  Schlegels,  the 
Novalis,  Ritter,  and  I  myself 
felt  lourselves  united,  was  rich 
in  germs  of  a  manifold  nature, 
there  lay  nevertheless  in  the  whole 
something  audacious.  An  intel- 
lectual Tower  of  Babel  was  to  be 
erected  which  all  minds  should 
recognise  from  afar.  But  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  buried  this  work 
of  vainglory  in  its  own  ruins.  Are 
you  the  same  with  whom  I  dreamt 
to  be  at  one  ?  I  no  more  recognise 
your  features,  your  words  are  un- 
intelligible to  me.  And  every  one 
separated  into  opposite  directions 
— most  of  them  with  the  insane 
idea  of  completing  nevertheless 
the  Tower  of  Babel  after  his  own 
fashion." 
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course  of  his  career  as  a  writer  and  teacher.  Thus 
we  have  in  his  earlier  period  an  abstract  philosophical 
or  psychological  conception  of  religion,  approaching 
Spinoza  on  the  one  side,  but  assigning  to  religion  on 
the  other  a  special  province  in  the  human  soul,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  neither  thought  nor  practice,  but  a 
matter  of  feeling,  of  intuition,  an  elevating  tone  of  the 
whole  mind.  And  on  the  other  side  we  have,  in  his 
later  writings,  a  definite  appreciation  for  the  histori- 
cal or  positive  religions  and  their  consummation  in 
Christianity.  So  also  he  developed  two  independent 
views  of  ethics  —  a  system  of  philosophical  ethics  in 
his  earlier  phase,  and  a  system  of  Christian  ethics  in 
the  later.  In  some  of  his  earlier  writings  he  coincides 
largely  with  Fichte,  but  he  eventually  separates  himself 
from  him,  taking  up,  what  we  may  term,  the  programme 
of  Schelling,  which — we  may  say  in  passing — the  latter 
never  carried  out.^  He  did  more  than  any  other  to 
realise  what  Schelling  had  put  forward  in  one  of  his 
earliest  essays  when  he  was  still  under  the  paramount 
intiuence  of  Fichte.  He  there  conceived  the  necessity 
of  looking  upon  the  moral  law  in  its  relation  to  the 


^  Thin  is  well  brought  out  by 
Jodl,  whose  fairness  in  represent- 
ing thinkers  such  as  Schleiermacher, 
from  whom  he  differs  in  prin- 
ciple, cannot  be  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. In  his  'History'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  161)  he  explains  the  absence 
of  an  independent  appreciation  of 
Schelling  as  an  ethical  philosopher 
by  the  fact ''  that  Schelling  always 
Blips  away  from  this  [the  ethical] 
problem  :  it  is  first  the  interest  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  then 
that  in  philosophy  of  nature  which 


comes  to  the  fore ;  and  even  where 
he  deals  with  ethical  questions  he 
does  not  attain  to  resJ  independ- 
ence. Appearing  first  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  Fichte,  he  later,  after 
developing  the  system  of  identity, 
comes  completely  under  the  spell  of 
Spinoza,  reproducing  luminously  the 
main  ideas  of  the  *  Ethics,'  but  again 
without  developing  an  independent 
theory."  In  a  later  chapter  Jodl 
deals  with  the  influence  of  Baader 
on  Schelling.  See  specially  note  2 
to  chap.  iii.  p.  511  <9. 
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individual  self  (or  Ego)  in  the  same  light  as  we  con- 
sider the  natural  law  in  its  relation  to  the  universal 
or  absolute  self.  "We  may  say  that  the  aim  of  the 
individual  self  should  be  to  change  the  laws  of  its 
own  freedom  into  natural  laws  and  to  change  the  laws 
of  nature  into  freedom,  to  produce  in  the  individual, 
nature,  and  in  nature,  individuality."^ 

But  Schleiermacher^s  historical  sense  led  him  ito  con- 
ceive of  the  process  of  development  in  a  more  modern 
and  realistic  fashion  than  Schelling  conceived  of  it  in 
his  various  poetical,  rather  than  genetic,  expositions  of 
the  different  stages,  powers,  or  potencies,  in  the  im- 
folding  of  the  absolute  mind.  And  through  this 
historical  conception  Schleiermacher  was  induced  to 
give  a  more  concrete  interpretation  to  the  abstract 
scheme  laid  down  in  Schelling's  somewhat  fanciful 
deliverances. 

There  are  three  leading  aspects  peculiar  to  Schleier- 
macher's  Ethics,  through  which  the  study  of  his  writ- 
ings still  remains  of  great  value.     These  three  aspects       28. 
are :    the    idea   of    Individuality,    his    doctrine    of    the  '^•fi'^^Jf.  ^^ 

Ills  CvIllC«* 

Highest  Good,  and  the  relation  of  philosophical  or 
abstract  to  positive  or  Christian  Ethics.  The  philoso- 
phical systems  which  immediately  preceded  Schleier- 
macher had  failed  to  attach  due  importance  to  the  idea 
of    human    personality,    to   individuality   of   character." 

*  SchelliDg's  *Werke,'  vol.  i.  p.  individuality,  there  was  always  a 
198.  danger  of  dealing  only  with  the 

*  This  important  point  was  re-  general,  abstract,  or  universal  self, 
ferred  to,  tupra^  vol.  iii.  p.  255.  and  of  slipping  back  into  the  con- 
Al though  Fichte's  philosophy  ^  ceptiou  of  the  one  or  absolute  self, 
centred  in  the  notion  of  self*  there  was  not  a  sufficient  interest 
hood,  and  as  such  gave  great  •  in  the  actual  existence  of  different 
prominence  to  the   conception  of  I  individualities.      From  a  psycho- 
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AH  purely  abstract  morality  or  ethics,  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  duty,  must  fail  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
individual  differences  of  human  beings,  to  conceive  of 
duty  as  something  different  for  every  rational  being. 
These  systems  emphasise  only  what  should  be  common 
to  all,  the  universal  law,  whether  of  thought  or  of 
conduct,  be  it  Natural,  Moral,  or  Divine.  Against  this 
view  Sohleiermacher  assimilates,  from  the  monadology 
ot  Leibniz,  the  idea  that  the  individual  is,  in  every 
instance,  an  independent  mirror  of  the  whole  universe, 
i)apable  of  reflecting  in  itself  and  destined  to  reflect  the 
whole  from  an  individual  point  of  view,  to  realise  in  an 
individual  example  the  common  ideal. 

In  connection  with  this  appreciation  of  individuality 
and  personality,  Sohleiermacher  attaches,  in  his  ethical 
treatiaea,  more  importance  to  what  the  moral  life  should 


lugiual  puint  of  view  there  was  a 
waut  (if  empirical  oiyohology  such 
as  iias  been  aU  aloDg  oultiTated 
pre-eiuiuently  iu  this  oountry.  It 
may  iuuideutaUy  be  mentioned  that 
this  uue-sided  regard  for  the  ab- 
stract, the  pure,  possibly  the  ideal 
self,  is  intimately  connected  with 
Fiohte's  autuoratfo  and  domineermg 
character,  which  stands  in  marked 
contraiit  to  the  sympathetic  and 
rttccpiive  mind  of  Sohleiermacher. 
How  this  gradually  leil  to  an 
«strangement  lH»tween  these  two 
great  thinkers  is  brought  out  in  a 
mastttrly  manner  by  Uilthey  {toe. 
oil.,  p)i.  aa4-348).  He  quotes  the 
folhtwmg  pastttu|e  fnuu  Fichte*s 
*tiittenlehiA'  Werke.  iv.  p.  254: 
*'  Alreaily  we  have  se)uu'ateil  clearly 
pure  leasiuk  ivwxw  individuality. 
The  cxpveMiitu  and  idealisation  of 
what  is  pure  iu  a  i^asiming  self  is 
the  uuaal  law,  iudivi\luality  is 
wimt  iUsiiuguishes  v»ue  individual 


from  another.  The  connecting  link 
of  the  pure  and  empirical  lies  in 
this,  that  a  rational  being  must  fain 
be  an  individual  but  not  necessarily 
this  or  that  one;  that  any  one  is 
this  or  that  individual  is  accidental 
and  of  empirical  origin.  The  em- 
pirical  is  the  wiU,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  body.  The  object  of 
the  moral  law  is  distinctly  nothing 
individual  but  reason  in  general  '* 
[  Tfrnvf^  aUrhauptl  "...  The 
abaolute  annihilation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  merger  of  the  same  in 
absolute  pure  reason  or  in  Qod,  is 
indeed  the  last  aim  of  finite  reason ; 
only  this  is  not  possible  in  time." 
Dilthey  communicatee  (Appendix, 
p.  12S)  a  passage  from  Schleier- 
macher*s  *  Diary  as  probably  bear- 
ing upon  this:  "That  one  cannot 
have  individuality  without  person- 
ality is  the  elegiac]  theme  of  true 
n^ysticism.'* 
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represent  and  realise  than  to  the  ultimate  source  and 
form  of  morality :  the  content,  the  realisable  result  of 
morality,  is   to  him  more  interesting  than   the  form. 
Thus  he  cultivates  a  chapter  in  Ethics  which  had  been 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  which  in  Kant's  ethics  notably 
had    been    treated    as    an   appendix  and   of  secondary 
consideration,   the  chapter  of  moral  goods  or  of   The 
Grood,    the   swmmum    bonum    of    ancient    philosophers. 
This  permits  him  to  give  much  more  attention,  and  to  do 
much  more  justice,  to  the  various  creations  and  products 
of  culture  and  civilisation,  such  as  the  Family,  Society, 
the  State,  the  Church,  Science,  Art,  and  the  historical 
Beligions.     Many   of  the  existing    institutions,  of  the 
vehicles  of  culture,  morality,  and  refinement,  he  looks 
upon  as  possessed  of  an  individual  character,  as  person- 
alities.      His    idea   of    personality    and    individuality 
permits  him  to  appreciate  individual  differences.     In  no 
one  individual,  in   no   one  institution,  can   the   whole 
essence  and  meaning  of  the  absolute  be  realised,  only  in 
many  individuals  and  individual  creations  and  in  their 
historical    succession.     The    absolute   is  spread    out,   is 
realised  in  spa^e  and  time.     And  here  he  takes  up  and 
appreciates,  more   completely   than  some    of   his  fore- 
runners, the  idea  of  progress,   the   infinite  process   of 
realisation  in  history.     This  view  leads  him  to  a  special 
understanding  of  positive  religion  as  the  complement, 
the  fulfilment  of  abstract  or  philosophical  religion. 

Philosophical  religion,  the  reasoned  creed  which  the 
philosophy  of  his  age  was  trying  to  find  and  establish, 
remained  too  abstract.  Something  more  concrete  was 
wanted   for  the    practical    religious   teacher,  something 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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more  even  than  the  conception  of  religion  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life  of  the  human  soul, 
something  more  also  than  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence,  the  definition  with  which  his  philosophical 
ethics  started.  The  bringing  together  of  reason  and 
nature,  of  the  divine  and  human,  presented  itself  as 
an  endless  process,  as  an  ideal,  undefinable  and  realisable 
only  in  the  infinite  progress  of  human  history,  in  the 
distant  future  of  humanity.  But  this,  which  for  the 
natural  man  would  be  an  infinitely  distant  and  not 
clearly  defined  aim  and  end,  has  been  brought  near 
and  definitely  fixed  or  revealed  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  person  of  its  Founder.  In  spite  of  the  endless 
process,  of  the  infinite  duration  of  human  history,  as  the 
goal  of  which  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  ideal,  we  are  in  possession, 
through  the  historical  Christian  dispensation,  of  a  living 
presentation  of  this  union,  of  this  ideal,  in  Christ.  To 
Schleiermacher  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  life  could  ever  go  beyond  what 
was  revealed  in  and  through  its  founder.*     In  this  way 


^  The  principal  passage  in  which 
this  view  is  stated  is  to  be  found 
in  a  posthumous  work  published  by 
L.  Jonas  (1843)  from  a  manuscript 
left  by  Schleiermacher  and  notes 
taken  of  his  lectures.  In  this  work 
('Die  Chriatliche  Sitte  nach  den 
Qrundsiitzen  der  Evangeliechen 
Kirohe  im  Zuaammenhang  darge- 
stellt '),  as  the  title  shows,  and 
especially  alnu  the  standard  pass- 
age (2nd  ed.,  1884,  p.  72),  two 
Iidints  are  clearly  brought  out. 
•'irat,  the  importance  of  taking 
note  of  Hu  hidtorically  existing 
piuctic-ul  (Hide  of  ethics  as  distin- 


guished from  philosophical  ethics; 
and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  progress  or  develop- 
ment in  ethical  theory  and  practice 
is  compatible  only  with  the  Pro- 
testant (or  as  the  title  says  evan- 
gelical)  conception  of  the  Chriatian 
Church,  and  that  this  notion  of  a 
development  is  not  compatible  with 
the  point  of  view  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. **  In  the  Catholic  Church 
there  can  be  no  question  of  progress 
in  the  meaning  we  attach  to  it,  as 
she  does  not  believe  in  a  develop- 
ment of  her  own  ordinances,  which 
she  considers  to  be  unchangeable. 
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Scbletermacher  is  enabled  not  only  to  interpret  symbolic- 
ally, as  Kant  and  Hegel  had  done,  but  to  adopt  practically 
the  positive  or  biatorical  as  the  fulfilment,  the  con- 
summation of  philosophical  religion  and  ethics. 

Schleiermacher  lived  and  taught  at  tlie  same  time 
and  at  the  same  university  aa  Hegel,  With  him 
he  never  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship.  It  was 
impossible  to  bring  into  harmony  these  two  entirely 
different  natures  or  the  philosophies  which  sprang  from 

them.     Hegel's  system  was  the  final,   and   for   a   time 

■  u 

Iriumphuut,    consummation     of     a    great    philosophical 

movement,  of  the  attempt  to  make  reason  the  supi-eme 

arbiter,    the     ruling    power    in    the    whole    domain    of 

human  interests,  to  see  in  it  the  Divine  spirit;  in  fact, 

to  establish  a  completely  reasoned  creed.      In  it  all  other 

human    aspirations    were    to   be   absorbed.     Philosophy 

was   the   highest   product   of  the   human  intellect,  and 


but  odI;  in  a  developuicDt  iu  iLe 
eipoiitiOD  of  them.  So  that  it  i» 
evideiit  tb>t  the  tame  Chris  tiaa 
montity  C3,n  u  little  exist  for 
different  □rganiciill]'  co-ordinBted 
ChriatiBQ  communities  u   tbnt  it 

Id  ezigt  for  all  periodi  of  the 
Church.  For  the  specially  Protest- 
tot  view  of  the  Chriatian  Church 
it  is  ewentiitl  that  we  coiuider  the 
uue  M  a  movable  totality,  as  ddc 
capable  of  progreas  anil  develop- 
taeat,  only  with  this  reatriction, 
without  which  Christianity  would 
eolUpee,  that  we  can  never  imsfpne 
that  in  the  Chrlslian  Church  a 
Bt4t«  of  perfection  could  be  aimed 
at  or  realised  wbich  transcends 
tb«t  given  in  Christ,  but  that  all 
progreiB  can  be  nothing  else  than 
~   ~  lUre  correct  undentanding  and 

ore  |ierfect  assimilation  of  what 
ii  laid  down  in  Christ."    And  in  an 


earlier  paaeage  (p.  70]  he  ssye : 
"  Progress  in  the  community  of 
the  futhful  cannot  be  conceived 
in  any  other  way  than  that  Srst 
in  single  minds  a  purer  conception 
and  realisation  of  the  Chi-istian 
idea  is  formed  which  in  the  sequel 
'    '    '         others."      It 


»   this  dial 


1  this  c 


s   of 


Schleiermacher,  whose  religious 
phiJoBophy  will  be  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  neit  chapter.  It 
need  only  be  mentioned  hero  that 
the  difference  between  theoretical 
(philosophical  or  abstract}  and 
prnctieol  (actually  eiisting)  ethica 
has  been  variously  dealt  with  by 
thinkers  of  very  different  shades  of 
opinion  in  recent  timet ;  compare, 
t.g.,  Herbert  Spencer's  character' 
istio  view  on  this  point. 


Coutrut 


the  inlellect  was  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  through  which  the  partial  and  lower  realms  and 
activities  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  the  will  and  the 
emotions,  were  to  be  comprehended  and  appreciated  in 
their  true  meaning.  Schleiermacher  did  not  believe  in 
this  supreme  and  unique  power  of  the  intellectual  or 
logical  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  Compared  with 
the  Monism  of  Hegel,  his  thought  must  have  appeared 
dualistic'  In  opposition  to  Hegel,  who  invited  his 
hearers  and  readers  to  enter  into  a  well-planned  aud 
strongly- built  edifice  of  thought  and  knowledge,  Schleier- 
macher would  seem  rather  to  detain  them  in  the  winding 
paths  of  an  intricate  dialectic,  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
which  no  clearly  marked  path  led  to  a  highest  point 
from  which  a  supreme  and  comprehensive  outlook  could 


'  Nevertlieleu  Schleiermacher 
Diay  be  looked  upon  us  one  of  the 
ewlieet  repreaontativea  in  recent 
pliilosopfay  of  tlmt  tendeccj  of 
thought  which  I  hive  frequently 
referred  to  u  the  Synoptic.  Eb- 
peciaUy  in  hiB  earlier  writings  hii 
antipathy  to  the  atomiitic  dualism 
of  the  KaDt-Fiditeau  philosophy  a, 
as  Wilhelm  Beuder  ('  Die  Theologie 
Schleiermaohers,'  pp.  9S  and  99) 
mya,  very  clearly  marked  ;  "  It  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epoch- mat  iog 
event  in  the  histury  of  modem 
ethics,  that  Schleiermacber,  in  the 
'  Monologuea,'  at  also  in  the  later 
Lectures  on  the  subject,  through 
his  enthiuiaatic  proclamation  of  the 
unity  of  soul  and  body  as  also  of 
mind  anil  nature,  baa  put  an  end  to 
the  dividing  ut  man  into  a  rational 
atid  a  eenauous  being.  The  ethical 
aspect  conaiders  the  single  indi- 
vidual always  a>  a  whole,  u  in- 
Irlaately  interwoven  in  the  whole 
u(  humanity,  indeed  of  the  world 


in  general.  ...  In  urging  the 
impartanoe  of  individuality  lies  the 
real  progress  of  Sobleiermaoher's 
ethics  beyond  Fichte  ;  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  activity  of 
the  individual  in  the  totality  of 
the  moral  task  of  mankind  lies  his 
progress  beyond  Kant,  This  mOTal 
task  is  defined  as,  fire t,  the  organia. 
ing  of  nature,  and,  through  thia, 
secondly,  the  realising  and  perfect- 
ing of  humanity  in  its  infinite 
individualiaations, "  If  Hegel's 
philosophy  aimed  at  monism  of 
a  logical  order,  Schleiemiacher'a 
apeculations  rested  upon  a  primary 
aynapBiB  of  what,  in  the  actwd 
world,  appeared  so  often  divided 
and  broken  up  into  apparent 
opposites  :  "  The  tendency  to  bring 
into  sight,  through  moral  doing 
and  thinking,  an  artisUc  whole 
Schlmennacher  expreaaed  in  the 
idea  uf  the  Highest  Good "  (ibid., 
p.  101). 
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be  gained.  His  philosophy  was  similar  to  that  of 
Socrates,  a  method  rather  than  a  result,  a  search  rather 
than  a  finding;  whereas  Hegel's  system  was  more  like 
the  elaborate  structures  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had 
reared  upon  the  basis  of  Socratic  teaching. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  many  young  and  ardent 
minds  who  flocked  to  the  University  of  Berlin  to  imbibe 
the  new  philosophy,  should  turn  from  Schleiermacher  to 
H^el,  if  they  had  not,  to  begin  with,  already  gone 
straight  to  the  latter.  But  the  cautious,  searching,  and 
less  assertive  character  of  Schleiermacher's  thought 
was  sure  to  be  appreciated  when  once  it  had  become 
evident  to  many  that  Hegel  had  promised  more  than 
he  could  fulfil.  During  his  lifetime  Schleiermacher 
attracted  principally  students  of  theology,  among  philo- 
sophers only  a  small  number  of  select  minds  of  a  high 
order,^  who  took  a  special  interest  in  the  religious 
problem. 

When,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  shall  deal  with  the 
latter,  I  shall  come  back  to  Schleiermacher  as  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  whole  of  that  province  of  modem 
philosophical  thought.  His  philosophical  contributions 
to  the  solution  of  what  I  shall  then  term  the  problem  of 
the  Spirit,  formed  a  centre  which  gathered  up  many 
lines  of  thought  from  which  as  many  have  issued  forth. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  for  the  moment  to  say  much 
in  connection  with  the  ethical  problem  about  Hegel's 
own  teaching.  For  ethical  problems,  especially  such  as 
have  occupied  thinkers  in  this  country,  did  not  occupy 


^  Such  M  the  pioneers  in  the 
study  ci  the  History  of  Philosophy, 


H.  Ritter  (1791-1860)  and  Chr.  A. 
BrandU  (1792-1878). 


IAS  l'|lllX)ftOPHIOAL  THOUGHT. 

Il*»iift|  (<»  miy  uwi^i  oxtont  It  was  more  by  those  who 
whi0  iMMphiKl  by  tho  goiioral  tenor  and  tendency  of  his 
Miouulit.  ihnii  by  himself,  that  the  necessity  was  felt  to 
li«<«klM  oMtii^l  ]>ri»bl«»ms  speoifioally.  And  this  has  been 
MYiMi  WMAv  iimvktHl  among  his  followers  in  this  country 
llmu  ii  hm  Uhm(  Hbntail  We  shall  therefore  have  to 
\s^\sn\  U>  him  laUu'  on.  whou  we  shall  try  to  understand 
iii»mv«  v'f  tho  iiK»iv  r^H^ut  ethical  speculations  peculiar  to 
Kui^li*th  Vtum^ht.  It  will  now  be  more  interesting  to 
^m^mI*  »«  ^UiuH'  t«t  that  MVtt^m  of  thought  which  in  France 
uuKm\'vvu  U^\  ik  Ivu^  time  to  German  thinkers — was 
^IonnIv  )'»v)h%uui;  tho  op(H»aite  forces  which  should 
,^uv«tut^ll^\  \Uk\s}  mtv»  tho  background  that  official  philo- 
H\^^^U\  \\\u\A\  K^WsM  itHoU  Spiritualism  and  was  largely 
(i»-li«Kh*^t.  iu'Ut^v  thivugh  its  great  representative 
\  sui  .iii.  Ui  iho  toav^hiugti  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  in 
\t^.iuH^\\-  I'hm  wtui  th^  spirit  of  Positivism  reduced 
\f)*W'      \\^K  iUu  luat  tuuo  U^  a  philosophical  creed  by  Auguste 

hk  \uUui  t\^  vuuloi^itaiul  this  iudependent  counter^ 
iu>«uauvvia  whii^h  was  uot  octtttued  to  French  thought, 
vU  •vvj,;U  a  thoiv  \xHvi\\Hl  K^h  a  uauM^  and  an  ambitious 
..\  a«  iu^U'  U\>«4Uu^^uK  \%  will  b«^  v^f  advantage  to  look 
wy-^w  Oko  \ahiv\il  ^vivMoiu  tKHU  a  9^>ttfeewhal  dififerent 
\u^y\\\  vU  \iKv\\.  t'hm  !4u^;){iMt(^  i^^f  ttaturalhr  in  a 
I  ^<v\^vu\  wKuh  H^^^l  \MVuv«MiiKt  ui  ^uw^M^Hi  Uie temporary 
l«'\\vu»iU  ^'i  v\\\^  v^«4vhvu^ut  \v>^vt^  Kki^li^Hi  and  the 
kv  ar       \\\x\   \KK\uu^    \k^   \^k   a;»  ^"iri^uial  centre  and 

.  u»  »»  \x- «     •     x  u-i,kui.vuV»^u*  ,uk\t  ^v(^4ict$m  who  domin- 
)^\    \   i^y\\^^^\   Uv%wiuav  Nkuau^  1^^  ;ji^vifed  half  of  the 
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eighteenth  century.  Its  collapse  was  followed  by  a  tem- 
porary destruction  of  the  other  institution,  the  existing 
order  of  the  State  and  Society,  during  the  Bevolution. 
Thus  the  two  powers  which  hold  human  beings  together, 
the  common  faith  and  the  social  order,  had  for  a  moment 
disappeared;  human  society  had  become  disintegrated 
or  atomised. 

Now,  we  may  look  upon  the  ethical  problem  as  the 
endeavour  to  get  beyond  the  individual  Self,  beyond  the 
human  being  as  the  atom  or  unit  of  humanity,  to  arrive 
at  an  aspect  deeper  and  broader  than  that  afforded  by 
the  study  of  the  Self  alone  and  its  selfish  interests. 
There  are  two  ways  of  getting  out  of  the  Self,  of  tran- 
scending or  enlarging  it. 

The  first  is  the  attempt  made  by  German  idealism, 
to  look  upon  the  individual  Self  as  rooted  in  a  deeper, 
a  universal  Self ;  this  may  be  variously  conceived  as  the 
Natural,  Moral,  or  Divine  Order,  with  a  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  intellectual  or  spiritual  centre.  This 
view  suggested  itself  under  the  still  sui-viving  influence 
of  the  traditional  religious  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  it  desired  to  understand,  to  make  more  living 
and  active. 

But  where,  as  in  France,  this  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  traditional  faith  had  been  destroyed,  another  way 
had  to  be  found  out  of  the  narrowness  of  the  individual 
mind  with  its  purely  selfish  interests.  This  was  found  ss. 
by  the  revolutionary  thinkers  in  France,  in  the  historical  scif.***^ 
phenomenon  of  human  society,  widened  to  the  idea  of 
mankind  or  humanity. 

Expressed   in   different   words,   the   first   movement 
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nfmfi^t  and  found  its  supreme  object  of  veneradon  in  the 
God  of  the  historical  religion,  which  it  philoBophicaUy 
eonceired   as  the  Absolute.      The  second   sought  and 
found  its  object  of  veneration  in  Humanity,  in  mankind 
at  large  and  as  a  whole.     The  former  was,  as  all  popular 
and   metaphysical  religions  have  been,  transcendental, 
opposing  to  the  limited  and  lower  world  which  surrounds 
us  on  this  earth,  the  unlimited  and  higher  region  of 
heaven ;  this  idea  being  expressed  in  the  most  varying 
forms,  from  the  narrowest  sectarian  to  the  largest  and 
deepest  intellectual,  religious,  and  poetical  view  of  the 
Divine,   and   vice   rersa,    from    the   vaguest   and   most 
abstract  definition  of  the  Absolute,  to  the  most  concrete 
and  living  Christian  belief  in  a  Heavenly  Father.     The 
other  view  naturally  opposes  all  transcendentalism,  de- 
stroys both  the  religious  and  the  metaphysical  aspects: 
it  seeks  and  finds  the  object  of  its  thought,  and  the 
region  of  its  practice,  on  this  Earth,  within  the  condi- 
tions which  surround  us  here  in  time  and  space. 
M'  This  view  had  at  the  time  received  a  great  reinforce- 

9"^^^**^'  ment  and  new  resources  through  the  idea  of  historical 
prr^ess  recently  introduced  into  philosophical  literature 
by  some  of  the  prominent  thinkers  in  France.  There 
then  happened,  what  has  happened  before  and  after  in 
dealing  with  smaller  or  larger  problems:  what  had 
msemed  insrjluble,  if  one  regards  only  the  Here  aind  the 
Now,  ac/^uired  the  appearance  at  least  of  being  intelli- 
^iiili^  if  traced  into  a  remote  past  or  projected  into  a 
distant  future :  in  one  word,  if  one  adopts  the  dynamical, 
a»  opii/jHiid  to  the  statical  view.  This  attitude  is  in 
rmiiiy  the  Harne  as  that  which  Christian  theology  assumed 
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in  the  explanation  of  Evil  and  Sin ;  the  same  also  as 
that  adopted  by  the  modem  theories  of  Evolution  when 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Life.  A  prolonged  study,  a 
deeper  comprehension  has,  in  every  case,  shown  that  the 
problem  was  not  solved,  but  only  for  a  time  moved  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  reflection ;  the  pressure 
was  relieved,  but  this  relief  has  proved  to  be  only 
temporary. 

These  remarks  vrill  lead  us  to  understand  easily  the        84. 

Comtd's 

characteristic  and  original  features  of  Comte's  philosophy,  positive 
of  the  positive  view   as  distinguished  from   the  meta-  Jjj^^** 
physical  view  of  German  Idealism,  but  also  as  distin-  SetSSysics 
guished  from  the  psychological  view  peculiar  to  English  JSydSJ^wN 
thought.     We  can  at  once  recognise  that  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  former ;  but  that,  though  different, 
it  is  not  opposed,  but  complementary  to  the  latter.     And 
so  it  has  also  proved  to  be  historically ;  in  as  much  as 
it  was  first  adequately  understood  in  England  where  an 
amalgamation   of   the   older  psychology    with   Comtian 
ideas  and  the  more  recent  theory  of  descent  have  led  to 
the  modem  doctrine  of  Evolution.     On  the  contrary,  in 
Germany   Comte   got    no  hearing    till    long   after    the 
classical  era  of   Idealism,  and   then  only   through   the 
writings  of  English   thinkers,  notably   of  John  Stuart 
Mill.     This  happened  just  at  the  time  when,  under  the 
influence  of   Kant's   and   Hegel's  writings,  a  counter- 
movement  arose  in  England  in  opposition  to  Positivism 
in  its  various  forms  such  as  Utilitarianism,  Naturalism, 
and  Agnosticism. 

Considering   now    more  closely    the  contribution   of 
Comte's  philosophy  to  the  definition  and  the  solution  of 
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the  ethical  problem,  we  find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
thought  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  German  idealists 
than  to  that  of  Kant  or  of  English  psychology  or 
common-sensa  His  philosophy  is  dogmatic  in  the  sense 
of  being  uncritical,  forming  thus  an  opposition  to  Slant's 
method,  and  his  method  is  synthetic  or  constructive  in 
opposition  to  the  analytic  method  represented  in 
English  thought  pre-eminently  by  the  two  Mills  and 
by  Alexander  Bain.  It  also  resembles  the  speculations 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  ^  in  this,  that  it  has  a  profound 


^  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  similarity  which  exists  in  many 
respects  between  such  opposite 
mtems  as  those  of  Comte  and 
Hegel.  Not  only  the  dogmatic, 
the  architectonic,  and  the  profound 
historical  spirit  are  common  to  both, 
but  even  the  abstract  notions  and 
the  vocabulary  of  the  idealistic 
system  may  be  easily  translated 
into  those  of  the  positivist.  This 
has  in  fact  been  done  already  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Comte's 
writings,  to  a  lan(e  extent  by  Lud- 
wig  Feuerbach  in  the  expressive 
formula  :  liomo  futmini  Deui,  And 
so  far  as  Ethics  is  concerned  the 
two  systems  agree  in  this,  that  their 
spirit  is  essentially  ethical  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  term,  but  that, 
on  the  other  side,  the  more  specific 
problems  of  ethical  science,  as 
treated  by  ancient  thinkers,  by 
philosophers  in  this  country  and, 
quite  recently,  in  all  the  three 
countries  alike,  receive  in  the  two 
systems  which  represent  two  lead- 
ing tendencies  of  modern  thought 
no  systematic  treatment.  We  look 
there  in  vain  for  strict  definition  of 
such  notions  as  the  Good,  Virtue, 
Duty  and  their  relations.  The 
ethical  views  of  Hegel  as  well  as 
those  of  Comte  have  to  be  collected 
from  different  passages  and  periods 
of  their  respective  writings.     But 


Hegel's  philosophy  sprang,  as  did 
that  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  from  the 
same  root  of  a  strong  moral  con- 
viction regarding  the  task  which 
philosophy,  as  the  inteUectual  train- 
ing and  disoipline  of  the  mind,  was 
destined  to  perform  in  his  age  and 
country.  A  similar  intellectualism, 
joined  to  a  deep  moral  conviction, 
is  likewise  characteristic  of  Comte. 
In  both  cases  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple, a  definite  theory  of  reality, 
being  gained,  the  application  to 
detailed  problems  such  as  those  of 
religion  and  ethics,  had  to  follow. 
The  application  was  made  by  those 
who  came  after.  In  connection  with 
Hegel's  philosophy  the  religious 
problem  was  taken  up  in  Qermany 
and,  a  generation  later,  the  ethictd 
problem  in  England.  Comte  him- 
self turned  only  quite  late,  as  stated 
in  the  text,  to  Ethics,  confining  him- 
self mainly  to  the  development  of 
the  religion  of  humanity.  Though 
this  has  been  practically  abandoned 
in  this  country,  an  important  school 
of  positivist  ethical  doctrine  has 
sprung  up  with  an  increasing  in- 
fluence on  French  thought.  Quite 
independent  of  the  idealist  and 
positivist  conception  of  ethics  the 
influence  of  Kant  is  also  increas- 
ingly felt  both  in  Qermany  and  in 
France.  It  may  also  here  be  re- 
marked that,  as  in  so  many  other 
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ethical  tone  and  bearing,  though  it  does  not,  any  more 
than  they  did,  occupy  itself  speci&cally  with  the  ethic&I 
problem  in  its  various  aspects  as  they  had  been 
elaborately  defined  and  discussed  by  thinkers  in  this 
country. 

Whereas  the  latter  had  clearly  established,  on  new 
foundations  and  enriched  with  new  matter,  two  philoso- 
phical sciences,  the  science  of  Psychology  and  the  science 
of  Ethics,  the  system  of  Comte  disregards  these  ecieucea 
allogetlier.  Certainly  it  does  so  in  its  earlier  phase, 
though  it  appears  as  if,  on  more  mature  consideration 
and  in  the  later  stages  of  his  thought,  Comte  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  good  to  some  extent  what  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  left  undone.  On  the 
other  side  he  not  only  gave  to  a  large  school  of  philo- 
sophical thought  the  special  name  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  Positivism,  but  he  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  modem  science  or  doctrine  of  Sociology.  He  was  so 
pre-eminently  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon 
which  he  studied  was  human  society,  humanity  in  its 
aggregate,  human  beings  in  their  "  together "  and  not 
isolated.  From  this  as  a  datum  he  did  certainly 
advance  towards  a  conception  of  hiunan  nature  as  such ; 
but  he  did  not  follow  English  thinkers  by  beginning 
with  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  individual  human 
mind,  of  the  inner  self,  and   by  moving  onward   from 


respects  to  aim  with  regard  to  the 
ethical  problem,  Lotze  occupiei   a 

ruliar  and  intermediate  poaition. 
hie  view  metaphyHics  ought  to 
be  founded  on  ethics.  He  haa  not 
worked  out  this  idea  himself,  but 
£l  •Mma  not  uuUkel;  that  the  com- 


biaatioD  of  paychulogy  aud  ethics, 
BO  [iromiuent  with  tliiiiltera  in  this 
country,  eapecioily  in  ao  originai  a 
work  as  the  '  Hethode  of  Ethics '  of 
Henry  Sidgwick,  is  tending  in  the 
direction  of  a  new  metaphysio  and 
a  pbiloHiphy  of  religion. 
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iUi»  to  (in  umlaratanding  of  the  nature  and  life  of 
HfmMy,  i^u  of  a  ouminunity  of  rational  beings.  In  fact 
UmuUi  upiiofiad  th0  neuaational  and  analytic  philosophy 
qurraiit  in  Frauoa  before  his  time,  which  had  grown  up 
undav  the  iudueuoe  of  Knglish  thought 
^.  Two    luaiu   iutluenoea   assisted    in   the  moulding  of 

^..1.^  Uuiute's  ideas :  he  lived  during  the  age  of  the  great 
l^reuuh  mathematicians  who  brought  about  the  con- 
summation of  the  Newtonian  system  of  mechanics 
applied  tit  oosmio  molar  and  latterly  also  to  molecular 
plmuumeua.  He  lived  also  in  the  age  when  the 
Uologiuil  sciences  had  been  reformed  by  such  intellects 
as  C^uviuii  de  Uluiuville,  and  Bichat.  But  he  also  came 
uudea  the  iutiuenae  of  historical  philosophers  such  as 
luigut  aud  Uondoroet.  and  of  social  reformers  such  as 
Suiul  ^imou.  The  forn\er  influences  taught  him  what 
ho  ouutiiiluvud  tik  l»e  tlte  flnal  and  correct  method  of 
tUouglit,  the  mathenmtioal  or  exact  method ;  they  also 
tuuglit  hiu\  the  gi^eat  diHbrenoe  between  the  phenomena 
of  iuuuimate  aud  animateil  nature.  The  latter  directed 
liiss  uttuutiiiu  U>  the  )u\^blems  of  the  regeneration  of 
tiucioty.  'rhis  he  UnvktHl  upon  as  a  phenomenon  to  be 
tiludiuvl  kaol\>giiH^ll\'  Aud  histoorieally.  As  biology  had 
buuu  uv(vUh(  \,k^  (vl^viuivs,  ^^  soeii4o^v  had  to  be  added  to 
l»ivdog,V. 

\\\\mW  \\\s\  uv't  avHV^^  the  thei^ury  <4  deecent  then 
>4guvil.\  swuvvawkI  t\v  V^HvttWv  tukd  faiK'if^Uy  elabcralad 
l>,\  i4UV4U'k.  Uv^V  hs>  ^tv^^(^l  (he  Uw  of  ptTv^^ross  and  of 
VUo  ^»uUvouUla>  v^  ih^  hum^^m  rtM,H>  ^  (Hit  (ocinurd  with 
vl^v^uwuou  4uU  i\u\v»uv  b>  V.Vju*.kuv#^      Itt  looking  for 


tinguiehed  from  the  aoimal  species,  he  fastened  upon 
two  traits  of  human  nature,  the  selfish  and  the  opposed 
instinct,  Egoism  and  Altruism,  the  personal  and  the 
social  factor. 

Beyond  this  statement,  which  recalls  to  some  extent       m.  ] 

Nwlcc*- 

Adam  Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  Comte  does  pwl* 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  real  contribution  to  Ethics,  '•^'"•■ 
for  he  neither  discusses  the  conception  of  duty  and 
responsibility  nor  troubles  himself  to  define  the  end 
and  aim  of  moral  conduct,  be  this  conceived  as  con- 
sisting in  virtue  or  in  happiness.  He  does  not  seem  to 
realise  that  moral  goods  or  The  Good  can  in  reaUty  only 
exist  and  be  realised  in  individual  minds  by  persons 
who,  though  forming  a  community  or  society,  must 
nevertheless  be  possessed  of  an  inner  life  and  enjoy 
individual  freedom.  Discarding  altogether  introspection 
as  a  means  of  studying  human  nature,  he  directs  all  his 
attention  to  the  external  phenomena  and  events  of 
history.  It  is  in  and  through  a  review  of  this  that  he 
hopes  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  fact 
he  discards  entirely  the  individual  and  regards  exclusively 
the  collective  aspect.  Society  is  an  organism,  and  as 
httle  aa  we  can  study  the  phenomena  of  life  if  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  of  organisation,  just  as  little  can  we 
study  the  human  species  if  we  lose  sight  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  aggregate  of  society  and  its  histoiical 
development. 

Two  volumes  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  his 
lai^er  works  are  thus  taken  up  by  a  historical  survey, 
by  a  philosophy  of  history.  This  he  conceives  to  con- 
sist in  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the  specifically  human 
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<^er  the  poiely  animal  attribates  of  human  natiiie.  Ab 
the  highest  among  the  former  he  eoonta  benerdenoe,  the 
habit  of  living  for  oUieiB :  his  moral  ideal  oonaiats  thus 
in  complete  self-devotion  in  which  all  personal  or  aelfiah 
considerations  disappear.  In  addition  to  this  Comte 
aims  at  a  definite  Order  of  society,  based  upon  a  philo- 
sophical creed  and  manifested  in  a  hierarchy  not  unlike 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  during  the  un- 
disputed sway  of  the  Bonuin  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
power  which  builds  up  and  pervades  this  new  Order  is 
not  the  faith  of  the  old  religion,  but  the  scientific  spirit, 
the  supreme  control  of  the  intellect  which  is  to  gain  the 
same  undisputed  sway  in  the  social  as  it  has  gained  in 
the  natural  and  especially  the  mathematical  sciences 
and  their  applications.^ 


^  Referring  again  to  what  waa 
■tated  (iuprOf  p.  186,  note),  the  aim- 
ilarity  or  paralleliam  between  an 
idealiitic  and  a  poaiUTist  attitude 
towarda  the  ethical  problem  is 
strikingly  brought  out  bj  Professor 
Jodl  in  treating  of  a  thinker  who 
may  be  Uxiked  upon  aa  an  extreme 
representative  of  the  former  school. 
This  was  Karl  Chr.  Fr.  Krause 
(1781-1832)  the  propounder  of  a 
system  termed  Panentheism,  the 
atteuifii  U)  cjmbiue  the  pantheistic 
and  thelitic  c/Jticepiions  of  the 
nature  of  the  AW>lute.  His  vol- 
uminous writinf(M,  of  which  only  a 
few  were  iiubliMhcd  during  his  life- 
time,  harl  only  a  small  influence  on 
Kuroheari  thought,  notable  only  in 
the  philos^iphy  of  law  through  one 
of  his  tUiu'Aitltiu,  n.  Ahrens  (1808- 
1874,  ProfKSH/ir  at  Brussels  and 
lM\t7Ai^).  The  piiSNAKo  is  striking  and 
iniitru<:Liv<2titia  wortlt  quoting :  "In- 
voluntarily LliliM)  views  of  iCrause 
suggttut  a  <:oiji|)brii»oti  with  AugUKte 
C'/mte,     The  «thic«  of   both  tend 


towards  the  proclamation  of  a  re- 
ligion of  humanity  which  appears 
here  in  a  metaphysical,  there  in  a 
poaitivist  clothing ;  confining  itself 
there  to  the  given  world  and  the 
knowable  connection  of  things,  but 
extending  here  in  bold  flight  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  man  beyond 
the  Umite  of  the  universe.  The 
contrast  of  aspects  which  is  here 
evident  is  in  its  innermoat  essence 
insoluble,  as  both  sides  are  equally 
given  in  experience.  .  .  .  Human 
consciousness  is  not  self  •  creative, 
it  rests  on  a  foundation  which 
it  has  not  made  itself  and  which 
we  may  with  equal  justice  call  un- 
conscious or  superconscioua.  The 
positivist  need  not  further  con- 
sider it,  it  being  for  him  a  given 
fact,  but  he  cannot  wish  to  deny 
it ;  but  this  feeling  of  dependence 
upon  vast  mysterious  powers  .  .  . 
marks  exactly  that  point  of  empiri- 
cal certitude  from  which  the  specu- 
lative and  religious  aspect  did,  and 
will  always,    start.     Disregarding 
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It  seems  thus  as  if  Comte  is  aiming  at  bringing  about  ^^^5^;^,^^ 
a  generally  recognised  and  accepted  Order  of  things  as  ^^®'' 
the  first  requisite  of  further  progress.  As  I  stated 
above,  the  existence  of  such  an  order  seems  to  have  been 
tacitly  or  openly  admitted  by  all  moral  philosophers 
in  this  country,  forming  as  it  were  the  background  of 
their  speculations  and  the  object  of  their  reforms. 
Comte  thus  aimed  at  providing  by  philosophical  reason- 
ing and  instruction  what  in  this  country  had  uncon- 
sciously grown  up  under  the  automatic  play  of  historical 
forces. 

In  the  later  phase  of  his  philosophical  speculations, 
which  were  much  influenced  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  his  private  life,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  all  his 
powers  to  this  scheme  of  social  reconstruction  and  or- 
ganisation, reviewing  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
points  of  his  earlier  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  '  Cours 
de  Philosophic  Positive ' :  the  important  change  or  ad- 
dition, so  far  as  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  concerned, 
being  this, — that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
six  sciences  classified  in  his  earlier  scheme,  a  seventh, 
that  of  morals,  which  is  to  follow  the  science  of  Sociology, 


this  metaphysical  difference  through 
which  the  GoUinnigkeit  of  Krause 
becomeR  meaniDgless  for  Comte, 
being  replaced  by  Menschheitinnig- 
keitf  the  similarity  of  the  ethical 
temper  and  the  intellectual  atti* 
tude  of  the  two  thinkers  is  striking. 
Vivre  pour  autrui  and  Vivre  au 
grand  jour;  these  are  the  two 
precepts  in  which  the  founder  of 
positivism  sums  up  his  ethics. 
•  You  ought  to  further  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  beings  with  all  your 
might :  and  this  intercourse  should 
be  such  as  it  would  be  if  we  could 


contemplate  each  other  directly 
as  spirits ' :  this  may  be  said  to  be 
tlie  kernel  of  the  humane  ethics  of 
Krause.  And  not  only  in  the  belief 
in  moral  progress  .  .  .but  also  in 
many  externalities  can  we  trace 
this  analogy  ;  the  predilection  for 
the  didactic  form  of  a  catechism, 
for  the  elaboration  of  principles  in 
the  smallest  detail,  the  repellently 
dry  terminology  surcharged  with 
newly  created  technicalities.  Both 
feel  themselves  to  be  prophets  in 
this  world,  &c.,  &c."  (*Geschichte 
der  Ethik,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  103.) 
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forming  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder.  The  remark 
suggests  itself  that  Comte,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  thus 
arrived  at  a  truth  which  unconsciously  formed  the 
background  of  all  ethical  speculation  in  this  country,  and 
this  is  that  profitable  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
Morality  and  of  their  application  can  only  be  carried  on 
where  a  more  or  less  settled  order  of  society,  an  organis- 
ation, already  exists.  As  this,  according  to  Comte,  did 
not  exist  in  his  country  at  the  time,  all  his  later  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  concentrated  on  devising  a  scheme 
for  the  reorganisation  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  the 
positive  philosophy.  He  really  never  got  beyond  this; 
he  neither  clearly  describes  by  what  me€tns  the  great 
change  has  to  be  brought  about,  nor  seriously  makes 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  principles  of  morality. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  forced  to  bestow 
more  attention  and  appreciation  upon  the  labours  of 
contemporary  thinkers  in  this  country. 

The  study  of  history  formed  the  leading  thought  in 
Auguste  Gomte's  philosophy,  and  it  has  been  admitted 
even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  latter,  that 
his  view  of  the  historical  development  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion contains  many  profound  and  many  brilliant  ex- 
positions. Somewhat  earlier  than  Comte,  Hegel  had 
already  in  Germany  given  prominence  to  the  study  of 
history  and  incorporated  this  study  as  an.  integral  part 
of  his  system.  It  is  interesting  to  see  to  what  this 
independent  movement  towards  historical  research  con- 
ducted Hegel  and  his  followers. 

The  interest  with  which  Hegel  approached  the  histori- 
cal problem  was  not  ethical  in  the  narrower  sense  nor 
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even    sociological,  it   was    rather   metaphysical.      This       ss. 
enterprise  was  an  attempt  to  see  in  the  different  stages  theihistori- 

*  ^  o       cal  problem. 

of  human  culture,  in  the  great  civilisations  of  the  East, 
of  classical  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modem 
times,  the  working  of  that  larger  and  deeper  intelligence 
which  underlies  and  manifests  itself  in  all  that  is  living 
and  moving.  He  did  not  therefore  look  at  the  events  and 
phenomena  of  history  from  the  outside ;  he  did  not  study 
the  life  of  mankind  like  that  of  an  organism,  as  Comte 
did.  He  started  with  the  conviction  that  the  intellectual 
agency  termed  the  Absolute,  and  ultimately  identified 
with  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  unfolding  or  realising  itself 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  individual  men  (the  Self  of 
Fichte),  nor  yet  only  in  the  regions  of  nature  and 
mind  as  two  complementary  opposites  (as  Schelling 
held),  but  that  it  manifests  itself  also  and  pre-eminently 
in  historical  creations  such  as  the  State,  Society,  the 
Church,  Art,  Beligion,  and  Science :  the  last  in  its  highest 
forms  he  identified  with  Philosophy. 

Thus  Hegel's  first  great  work  was  a  combination  of 
psychology  and  history,  throwing  light  into  the  recesses 
of  the  individual  human  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  life  of 
humanity,  of  the  objective  mind.  It  was  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  mental  life  of  man  and  mankind. 
Where  Comte  saw  only  the  contest  of  two  organic  forces. 
Egoism  and  Altruism,  not  further  to  be  explained,  Hegel 
saw  the  manifestations  of  an  underlying  reality  re- 
vealed and  known  to  man  primarily  within  his  own  self- 
consciousness :  the  life  of  the  Absolute.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  wrote  his  Phenomenology  of  the 
Mind,  and  later  on  the  different  parts  of  his  compre- 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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hensive  System,  all  testifying  to  the  same  fundamental 
idea. 

Now  although,  as  I  stated  above,  Hegel's  philosophy 
did  not  deal  with  the  Ethical  problem  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  its  fundamental  aspects  guided  his 
followers  into  two  diametrically  opposite  channels  of 
thought,  and  these,  in  the  sequel,  led  to  important  ethical 
theories.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hegel  himself  adhered 
to  the  frequently  expressed  conviction  that  philosophy 
was  the  real  and  true  Theodicy,  the  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man ;  that  conviction  was  the  very  soul 
of  his  teaching,  it  gave  life  and  interest  to  his  frequently 
abstruse  and  difficult  expositions,  it  was  this  idea  also 
which  inspired  the  thought  and  research  of  many  who 
carried  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  his  teaching 
into  other  regions  of  inquiry. 
89.  But    there   were   two   other   aspects  of  his  thought 

MDiication   which    tended    to    start   an    entirely    different   line    of 
thought.      reasoning  and  to  nurse  an  opposition  which   was   not 
in  harmony  with  the  origin  and  real  tendencies  of  his 
doctrine. 

The  first  was  the  direction  which  his  teaching  adopted 
in  the  last  period  of  his  career  and  in  the  only  one 
of  his  larger  treatises  which  dealt  with  a  practical 
problem,  a  problem  which  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Practical  Ethics  —  namely,  the  Theory  of  the 
State.^ 

Although  the  whole  of  Hegel's  philosophy  sprang  from 

^  This  was  the  *  Gnindlinien  der  Grundrisse.'  It  was  published  in 
Philosophic  des  Rechts  Oder  Natur-  1821  with  a  memorable  Preface 
recht   und    StaatswisseDschaft  im      dated  1820. 
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the  idea  of  freedom,  it  latterly,  under  the  stress  of 
political  circumstances,  emphasised  the  further  thesis 
that  freedom  must  stand  under  the  control  of  reason 
and  obey  the  commands  of  the  intellect.  For  it  was 
the  intellect  itself  which  was  to  supersede  and  control 
the  other  powers  of  the  human  mind,  as  that  factor 
had  moulded  all  human  institutions,  and,  as  it  were, 
precipitated  its  very  essence  in  the  various  forms 
of  culture,  among  these,  in  the  State  and  the  Church. 
In  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  with  the  Sovereign 
as  the  head  or  personification  of  the  State,  with  the  union 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  its  foundations  and 
structure,  Hegel  saw  the  incorporation  of  the  human 
intellect  and  carried  on  a  virulent  polemic  against 
political  and  religious  libertinism,  against  the  fanciful  and 
immature  theories  of  freedom  which,  as  a  sequel  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  were  springing  up  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  different  governments  of 
Germany  looked  upon  the  latter  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  horror,  and  embraced  a  reactionary  policy  wliich 
nevertheless — in  a  remarkable  manner  not  easily  under- 
stood by  foreigners — permitted  and  even  included  a  very 
high  degree  of  intellectual  freedom  especially  within 
university  circles  and  in  university  teaching.  This  state 
of  things  which  obtained  in  its  purest  form  in  the  newly 
organised  state  of  Prussia,  popular  sentiment  charac- 
terised by  terms  such  as :  "  Der  Intelligenzstaat "  or 
"  der  Polizeistaat."  It  is  easily  seen  how  many  of  the 
watchwords  of  German  philosophy  since  Kant,  such  as 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Practical  Reason,  the  Autonomy 
of  the  Will,  the  Rule  of  the  Intellect,  &c.,  could  be 
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40.  twisted  into  a  form  convenient  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders 

Used  in  the 

intewrtof    of  reaction,  and  how,  under  the  jmise  of  the  culture  of 

conMrvative  '  o 

"«^<>°-  the  Intellect,  an  intellectual  tyranny  with  all  the  ac- 
companying evils  of  bureaucracy,  ofl&cialism,  and  later 
on  of  militarism,  could  find  a  sort  of  philosophical 
support  and  speculative  sanction.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  accuse  Hegel  himself  of  using  the  watchwords  and 
formulae  of  his  philosophy  in  this  unphilosophical  sense, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  teaching,  precisely 
because  it  seemed  to  do  this,  found  favour  with  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  reactionary  movement  in  Berlin,  and 
that  in  the  same  degree  it  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favour by  many  youthful  and  ardent  minds  who  were 
moved  by  ideals  of  political  and  religious  liberty  and  of 
the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind 
from  religious  and  political  bondage. 

41.  Some  of  the  latter  were  then  not  slow  to  discover 
turned  in     that  the  foHuulae  of  the  Hetrelian  philosophy  could  iust 

the  opposite  &  f  f   J  J 

diieetfon.1  as  easily  be  used  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  instead 
of  leading  to  conservatism  in  Church  and  State,  sup- 
porting orthodoxy  in  religion  and  absolutism  in  politics, 
they  could  readily  be  employed  to  support  religious  and 
political  radicalism.  This  conviction  forced  itself  gradu- 
ally upon  many  who  really  started  as  orthodox  believers, 
but  had  imbibed,  through  the  study  of  philosophy,  that 
very  tendency  which,  as  I  have  shown,  constitutes  the 
abiding  feature  in  all  German  philosophical  thought 
during  the  last  century,  the  spirit  of  criticism  and 
free  inquiry. 

Hegel   himself,  though  not  a  critic  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  and  impatient  of  the  detailed  verifica- 
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tion  of  his  profound  generalisations,  had  nevertheless 
from  the  beginning  of  his  academic  activity  encouraged 
the  scheme  of  a  critical  review  and  discussion  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  literature,  and  had  latterly 
suggested  the  foundation  of  a  philosophical  and  critical 
journal  fortified  by  official  support  and  authority  from 
high  quarters.  Though  this  scheme,  which  would  have 
characterised  Hegelianism  as  the  official  philosophy  in 
Prussia  in  like  manner  as  "  Eclecticism "  became  the 
official  philosophy  of  the  period  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
France,  was  not  carried  out,  some  of  Hegel's  disciples  and 
friends  started  in  the  year  1827  a  critical  Eeview,  which 
for  a  series  of  years  was  edited  with  great  ability,  but 
for  want  of  the  co-operation  of  other  forces  soon  became 
the  organ  of  a  philosophical  party.  As  soon,  however,  as 
this  critical  discussion  by  minds  of  very  dififerent  stamp 
was  once  started,  even  within  the  school  itself  it  could 
not  fail  to  reveal  great  differences  of  opinion ;  this  led 
to  a  secession  of  ^  the  more  liberal-minded  members,  who 
in  the  year  1838  founded  a  new  journal  which  was 
published  at  the  neighbouring  university  town  of  Halle. 
Though  it  began  as  an  organ  of  the  centre  party  in  the 
Hegelian  school,  it  soon  moved  away,  taking  up  with  a 
new  abode  and  a  new  title  in  the  year  184:1  a  distinctly 
radical  and  anti-Prussian  position. 

This  movement  towards  what  is  usually  termed  the 
left  side  or  wing  of  the  party  was  promoted  by  various 
ideas  supplied  in  Hegel's  writings  themselves.  Among 
these  there  is  one  which  is  very  prominent  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  subsequent  course  of  European  thought,  of 
great  importance,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  second 
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leading  aspect  to  which  I  referred  above.  It  is  the  idea 
of  Development,  which  tmdeiiies,  as  much  as  that  of 
Freedom,  the  whole  of  Hegel's  philoeophj,  and  really 
unfits  it  in  the  ejes  both  of  friend  and  foe  to  become  the 
support  of  an  immovable  orthodoxy  in  religions,  social, 
and  political  questions  alike.  This  principle  of  develop- 
ment has,  as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark, 
fumumed  many  forms  and  appeared  in  many  versions. 
In  HegeFs  philosophy  it  appeared  as  the  movement  and 
development  of  human  thought  itself,  which  was  identified 
with  the  world-process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to 
Hegel  himself,  it  meant  the  movement  of  the  Divine 
Hpirit  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity.  But 
critical  thinkers  soon  discovered  that  no  logical  proof  ex- 
isted for  this  interpretation,  but  that  the  idea  that  human 
thought  in  the  individual  or  the  race  was  expressive  or 
symbolical  of  something  underlying,  was  itself  a  purely 
human  idea,  a  creation  or  fiction  of  the  human  intellect. 
The  formula  of  Hegel,  that  philosophy  was  the  true 
Theodicy,  was  therefore  reversed,  and  it  was  taught  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  theological  interpretation  was  merely 
an  exaltation  and  idolising,  an  apotheosis  of  human 
thought  itself. 

Thfise  two  opj)08ite  interpretations  of  Hegel's  system 
Wf?n?  ^'vcin  to  th(5  world,  the  former  in  1832,  within 
a  y^^ar  from  Ho^ol's  death;  the  latter  not  long  after,  in 
i\u^  ytifir  IHlif).     The  former,  representing  the  orthodox 

».'»r./i  null  cnuMirvtiiiya  interpretation,  was  by  K.  Fr.  Groschel, 

•Ah, 

witli  thu  tith?  'Th(8  MoniHm  of  Thought,  the  latter  by 
havi/l  I'r'mh'u'h  Strauss  in  his  *  Life  of  Jesus.'  But 
till'  thiiikni  who  applied  the  Hegelian  idea  of  develop- 
int^ul  wii  only  to  a  siKscial  c|ue8tion,  that  of  the  origin 
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of  Christianity,  but  in  general  to  a  discussion  of  the 
religious  problem,  was  Ludwig  Feuerbaeh  (1804-1872), 
who,  in  a  series  of  writings,  but  notably  in  his  '  Essence 
of  Christianity'  (1840),  took  up  and  established  the 
anthropological  view  of  the  movement  of  thought  in 
opposition  to  the  theological.  According  to  this  view 
all  development  centres  and  is  intelligible  to  us  only 
within  the  limits  of  human  experience,^  be  it  physi- 
cal or  spiritual.  This  limit  or  circle  we  cannot 
transcend.  All  philosophy  and  all  science  is  therefore 
doomed  to  be  immanent  and  not  transcendent;  the 
centre  is  man  and  not  God.  The  great  influence  of 
Feuerbach's  earlier  writings  is  not  least  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  ^  among  Grerman 
philosophers  in  recent  times  who  expounded  his  ideas 


^  Anticipating  what  I  have 
termed  the  ''synoptic"  view,  he 
maintained  that  the  object  of 
thought  must  at  the  same  time 
be  an  object  of  "sight."  He  does 
not  use  this  term,  but  the  word 
.Aesthetic,  taking  it  no  doubt  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Kant 
in  his  First  Critique.  He  main- 
tained that  you  can  convince  man 
of  a  truth  only  if  you  change  it 
from  "a  thing  of  reason,  an  Ent 
rationis^  to  a  thing  of  sense."  (Pref . 
to  voL  i.  of  *  Collected  Works/  1846, 
p.  vm.) 

^  This  remark  is  hardly  correct 
if  we  consider  that  Schopenhauer's 
great  work,  written  in  a  splendid 
style,  was  published  twenty  years 
earlier.  Remaining,  however,  quite 
unknown,  it  had  no  influence  on 
Overman  philosophical  thought  till 
much  later.  Feuerbach's  earlier 
writings  are  mostly  historical,  on 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
and  Bayle.  They  were  publishetl 
between  the  years  1883  and  1838. 
They  show,  as  he  himself,  in  the 


Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
•Collected  Works'  (1846),  points 
out,  the  gradual  development  of 
his  own  views  from  a  pantheistic, 
through  an  individualistic,  to  a 
purely  anthropological  or  naturalis- 
tic creed.  He  himself  admits  that 
in  these  works  he  developed,  ''under 
other  names,  his  own  ideas."  He 
also  confesses  that  the  political 
state  of  Qermany  had  "a  great 
but  by  no  means  commendable 
influence"  on  his  writing.  This 
latter  influence  became  still  more 
striking  when,  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  Arnold  Ruge  (1802-1880), 
he  joined  thestafi'of  the  '  Hallesche 
Jahrbiicher, '  the  journal  which  had 
been  started  in  opposition  to  the 
*  Berliner  Jahrbiicher,  *  and  became 
the  leading  contributor.  His 
earliest  contributions,  reprinted  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Collected 
Works,'  refer  mostly  to  religious 
subjects  and  the  Hegelian  philo- 
sophy, and  show  how  he  adopted 
and  perfected  the  pamphleteeiing 
style  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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in  an  unacademical  style,  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader;  but  also  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  less  com- 
mendable qualities — the  pamphleteering,  or  as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  *  Feuilleton  -  style.'  The  same  had 
been  introduced  into  political  journalism  by  Borne, 
and  had  been  adopted  and  perfected  by  Heinrich 
Heine,  It  unfortunately  found  its  way  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  philosophical  subjects  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Review  through  prominent  writers,  among  whom 
Feuerbaoh  was  the  most  original.  It  was  adopted  also 
by  Schopenhauer  in  his  later  polemical  writings,  by 
K  von  Hartmann,  and  in  the  most  extreme  form  in 
recent  times,  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche;  it  has  done  in- 
calculable harm,  and  disturbed  the  calm  judiciousness  of 
philosophic  discussion,  by  introducing  the  element  of 
personal  abuse,  invective,  and  irritation.^ 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  Feuerbach  did 
great  service  to  German  thought  by  lucidly  presenting 
to  thinking  readers  the  anthropological,  as  against  the 
theological  standpoint  in  all  philosophical  problems,  and 
this    as    a    possible  conclusion   to  be  drawn  from  the 

^  On   this  subject  a  great  deal  I  haustive    treatment    in    the    3rd 

hM  been  written  by  German  his-  '  volume    (pp.    714    tqq.)  and    4th 

toriaiiM  Huch  ati  O.  u.  Oervinui  in  '  volume  (' Das'Junge  Deutschland,' 

the  8th  volume  of  hin  '  Qenohichte  i  pp.  407  tqq.)  of  H.  von  Treitechke's 

iliM    Neunuehnten    Jahrhunderta '   |  '  Deutsche  Qeschichteim  Neunsehn- 

(lHd6,  p.  180  $qQ.\  where  he  con-   !  ten  Jahrhundert'  (1885  and  1889). 

traiitii  the    political    and    literary   '  Also  Richard  Meyer's 'Die  Deutsche 

HHtire  in  Horne*M  and  Heine's  writ-  Utteratur  des  Neunsehnten  Jahr- 

inK>t  v^ith  that  ci>nuineil  in  those  hunderU*  (1900,  pp.  52  sqq.)    To 

uf  l.oni  Hyntn,  who«  lu  he  shows,  an  English  reader  these  and  many 

1)4(1  MU  (uuirnuius  inUueuive  on  the  other  utterances  and  criticisms  of 

('(•nliunit.  Htui  hIso  (in  the  iH>litical  eminent    German    historians    will 

nidd   tif    ihn    llogi«lian    philusophy  lose  some  of  their  efifect  through 

Hiiil    llio  (h^U^iiUHtion   (»f  literary  an    unfortunate    admixture    of    a 

Htyln  tliicuMh  U<iviowri,  pHniphlets,  more  or  less  patent  spirit  of  an ti- 

hikI    KvuiUtfU'ns,   the    pi-etty    ex-   .  semitism. 
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premises  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  him  a  con- 
elusion  or  consummation  of  a  certain  line  of  thought  was 
attained  similar  to  that  which  Auguste  Comte  had  reached       44. 

FeuerbAch 

about  the  same  time  and  from  quite  dififerent  beginnings  J°^5^^ 
in  France.  What  Feuerbach  did  not  see  as  clearly  as 
Comte  did,  was  the  necessity  of  establishing,  on  this 
new  anthropocentric  foundation,  the  whole  edifice  not 
only  of  theoretical  but  also  of  practical  philosophy.  For 
this  purpose  his  writings  contain  only  hints  but  no 
attempt  towards  systematic  completeness.  He  was  too 
much  a  child  of  the  age  of  the  German  Eevolution  ;  this 
was  characteristically  much  less  a  political  than  an  intel- 
lectual revolution ;  for  in  the  same  degree  as  the  former 
was  incomplete  and  abortive,  the  latter  has  turned  out  to 
be  consummate  and  radical,  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
older  foundations,  a  "  revaluation,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  all  existing  values.  And  this  has  been  popularly 
brought  about  not  so  much  by  a  slow  process  of 
critical  sifting  and  mental  discipline  such  as  always 
had  its  home  in  the  German  universities,  as  by  the 
hasty  steps  and  brilliant  flashes  of  an  extra-academic 
literature,  by  writers  who  addressed  mature  as  well  as 
immature  intellects,  and  did  not  feel  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  the  teachers  and  educators  of  young  and 
impressionable  minds.  TIius  we  find  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  philosophical  labours  within  the  universities  has, 
during  the  last  third  of  the  century,  been  directed 
against  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  popular  philosophy 
influenced  and  inspired  by  otherwise,  and  deservedly, 
celebrated  names,  such  as  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and 
Haeckel. 
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I  have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  the 
disintegration  of  philosophical  systems,  the  contradictory 
conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  apparently  identical 
premises,  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  central  philo- 
sophical problems,  to  a  distaste  for  metaphysics :  further, 
how  a  new  line  of  research  and  study  took  its  place 
under  the  name  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  or 
Epistemology^ — a  genuine  outcome  of  the  critical  spirit 
as  it  lived  in  Kant's  philosophy.  We  have  now  to 
note  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  this  dis- 
integration of  systems,  of  this  collapse  of  metaphysics. 
^  _4A.       This  was  the  irradual  revival  of  ethical  studies  in  the 

Reflval  of  ° 

■tudtM  narrower  and  more  practical  sense  of  the  word.  As  in 
aiiti([uity  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  meta- 
physical systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  followed 
by  tho  ethical  speculations  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
whore  the  problem  of  the  Good,  of  the  mmmum  bonum, 
was  pushed  into  the  foreground,  so  it  has  again  happened 
in  rooent  times  that  when  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
l)eoame  shaken,  the  principles  of  action  attracted  once 
more  tho  attention  of  foremost  thinkers.  With  this 
(Uflereuce  liowever:  that  whereas  during  the  decline  of 
eluHHical  culture  the  problem  seemed  to  be  how,  amidst 
tho  ilisturbance  of  external  political  and  social  events, 
tho  BtxJuded  tliinker  could  preserve  his  moral  dignity 
Hiul  philosophic  calm,  in  modern  times  the  teachers  of 
plulosopliy  have  more  and  more  realised  that,  amidst 
the  collapse  of  creeds  and  systems  it  must  be  their 
task  to  provide  a  firm  foundation,  not  so  much  for 
private  morality  as  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  and 
tlio  enliglitenment  of  the  masses. 
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I  have  also  pointed  out,  on  several  occasions,  that 
the  great  forward  movement  which  began  in  Germany 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
has  continued  up  to  recent  times,  started  from  two 
independent  beginnings,  which  we  may  define  as  the 
higher  educational  movement  emanating  mainly  from 
the  north  of  Grermany  with  its  ideal  of  classical 
and  humanistic  studies  and  culture,  and  the  popular 
educational  movement  which  started  in  Switzerland 
under  the  influence  of  Bousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  their 
followers.  Its  foundation  was  not  classical  studies, 
but  a  simple  and  enlightened  Christian  belief  which 
allied  itself  with  realistic  rather  than  classical  teaching. 

"When,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
owing  to  the  critical  spirit  on  the  one  side  and  to 
political  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  on  the  other, 
the  religious  foundation  of  popular  education  became 
shaken,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  moral  teaching  and 
discipline  not  only  among  the  higher,  but  also  among 
the  lower  classes,  should  be  placed  on  an  independent 
basis,  that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice 
and  of  moral  dignity,  must  be  saved  from  a  dis- 
integration and  internal  conflict  such  as  had  been  the 
fate  of  religious  and  intellectual  creeds  alike.  And 
to  force  this  still  more  strongly  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  younger  generation,  a  real  danger  seemed  to  present 
itself  in  the  growing  influence  of  that  extramural 
philosophy  to  which  I  referred  above.  For  there  had 
crept  in,  mainly  through  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer, 
the  spirit  of  pessimism.  The  o[)timism  which  formed 
80  distinguishing  a  feature  of  German  philosophy  since 
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the  time  of  Leibniz,  and  had  been  heightened  by  the 
productiveness  of  art  and  literature  during  the  classical 
period  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  anti-Napoleonic  revolt, 
had  been  followed  by  widespread  discouragement  and 
indifference  which  prepared  many  youthful  minds  for 
a  pessimistic  view  of  life  and  its  goods.  This  view 
found  a  speculative  formula  and  brilliant  exposition  in 
the  systems  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann*  The 
writings  of  the  former  had  been  before  the  world  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have 
arrived  for  an  appreciation  of  ideas  which  were  quite 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  classical  period,  but  which 
were  not  unfamiliar  to  the  leaders  of  a  section  of  the 
opposition  literature,  such  as  had  sprimg  up,  all  over 
Europe,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bevolution  and  the 
subsequent  reaction,  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Byron 
in  England,  de  Musset  in  France,  Leopardi  in  Italy, 
and  Heinrich  Heine  in  Germany. 

Feuerbach  had  already  clearly  recognised  that  it  was 
the  practical  and  not  the  metaphysical  problem  which 
was  most  pressing,  —  questions  which  interested  the 
masses  even  more  than  the  educated  classes.  But  his 
whole  literary  activity  moved  too  much  on  the  purely 
destructive  side  and,  like  a  great  deal  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  was  too  easily  satisfied  with  mere  outlines, 
with  sketchy  programmes  of  the  creed  of  the  future,  to 
yiehl  any  positive  gain.  Consistent  constructive  efforts 
deeding  with  the  many  difficulties  in  the  working  out 
of  the  various  schemes  were  to  be  found  chiefly  among 
wril<>rs  who  still  maintained  the  ground  of  traditional 
l>elief.     Of  the  latter,  who  belong  mostly  to  the  school 
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of  Schleiennacher,  I  shall  have  to  say  more  in  the 
sequel. 

Of  philosophers  who  stood  upon  independent  or,  as 
it  is  frequently  termed,  purely  scientific  ground,  there 
are  before  the  middle  of  the  century  only  two  or  at 
most  three  names  to  be  mentioned  who  seriously 
and  systematically  attacked  the  problems  of  moral 
philosophy;  these  were  Fries,  Beneke,  but  more  than 
any  other,  Herbart.  We  need  not  linger  over  Fries, 
although  he  formed  to  a  certain  extent  a  school  of 
his  own,  nor  over  Beneke,  though  he  was  the  first 
who  possessed  and  introduced  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  labours  of  English  psychologists  and  moral 
philosophers.  His  writings  had  little  influence  at  the 
time  and  received  due  appreciation  much  later.     Herbart       46. 

Herbut. 

is  a  much  more  important  name  in  what  we  may  term 
the  reform  of  ethical  philosophy  in  Germany.  He  had 
the  merit  of  introducing  into  German  philosophical 
thought  a  line  of  reasoning  which  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  some  of  the  moralists  in  this  country,  but  for  which 
he  was  the  first  to  coin  a  distinctive  term,  through 
which  this  special  way  of  attacking  the  moral  problem 
has  found  currency  in  recent  ethical  treatises,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  also  in  England  and  other  countries. 
He  maintained  that  ethics  had  to  deal  with  judgments 
of  value,  not  with  judgments  of  fact.  In  doing  this> 
he  perpetuated,  though  in  a  different  form,  the  dualism 
which  existed  already  in  Kant's  philosophy  between 
theoretical  and  practical  reason.  He  separated  ethics 
completely  from  metaphysics,  and  opposed  all  attempts, 
suggested     by    Kant    himself,    and    still    more    by    his 


of  vaIum. 
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successors,  to  give  to  morality  a  metaphysical  founda- 
tion, to  absorb  ethics  in  metaphysics,  or  to  neglect  it 
altogether,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  meant  to  mis- 
understand fundamentally  the  ethical  problem. 

Herbart  did  not  do  much  to  elaborate  this  fruitful 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  novel  aspect.  It  was 
elaborated  by  a  thinker  who  for  some  time  was  counted 
among  the  disciples  of  Herbart,  but  who  distinctly 
repudiated  this  honour,  though  much  of  his  thought 
recalls  the  influence  both  of  Herbart  and  Leibniz. 
47.       This  thinker  was  Hermann  Lotze,  in  whose  system  the 

Lotza'a 

'iS^JSat  conception  of  value  or  worth  assumed  a  commanding 
position  and  received  a  definite  expression.  To  this 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  already  in  the  last  chapter, 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.^  Lotze 
did  not  confine  himself,  as  Herbart  did,  to  a  registration 
of  our  testhetical  or  ethical  judgments  of  value,  he 
gave  to  the  conception  of  value  a  place  in  his 
metaphysical  system,  differing  in  this  fundamentally 
from  Herbart ;  he  maintained  that  by  the  human  mind 
the  actual  world  is  comprehended  by  contemplating 
it  from  three  logically  independent  aspects,  which  in 
experience  and  practice  are  intricately  interwoven:  the 
world  of  facts  or  things,  the  world  of  laws  or  relations, 
and  the  world  of  values  or  worths.  Although  subsequent 
speculation  has  not,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country, 
adopted  verbatim  this  formula  of  Lotze's,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  in  many  other  respects,  modern  thought 
in  liutli  oouu tries  is  knowingly  or  unknowingly  indebted 
to   Iwutze  fur  a  special   expression   and   revival   of  the 

*  See  $upra,  p.  64  sqq. 
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Platonic  idea:  that  there  exists  an  independent  and 
higher  reality  which  may  be  most  adequately  defined 
as  the  region  of  values,  the  realm  of  Goods  or  of  '  The 
Good.' 

In  his  earliest  writings,  Lotze  had  already  made  the       48, 

Metaphyaicfl 

idea  of  the  Good  the  ultimate  thought  of   his  meta-  ^Mwion 

^  ^  ethica. 

physics ;  not,  however,  as  if  it  were  a  logical  outcome  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  but  rather  as  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition, as  the  jyritis  which  we  must  place  at  the 
entrance  and  uphold  as  the  background  of  all  speculation. 
It  not  only,  according  to  him,  denotes  the  end  towards 
which  the  world-process  tends;  it  also  forms  the  only 
conception  through  which  we  can,  to  some  extent, 
comprehend  and  interpret  this  process  itself, — it  comes 
even  before  Tnith.  "  Truth  is  not  the  priics,  but 
depends  upon  this,  that  the  realm  of  the  Good  produces 
it  as  a  necessary  condition  alike  in  its  existence  and 
its  definition."^  The  key  to  the  world  of  things  that 
are,  is  the  conception  of  that  which  ought  to  be.  Thus 
the  beginning  of  metaphysics  does  not  lie  in  meta- 
physics itself,  but  in  Ethics.'  This  view  expressed  in 
the  year  1841  was  repeated  by  Lotze  nearly  forty 
years  later,  in  the  second  part  of  his  system.  Students 
of  Lotze's  philosophy  must  regret  that  he  w«w  prevented 
from  writing  the  concluding  volume.  There  they 
might  have   hoped   to   find  what  indeed  is   missing — 

^  '  Metaphysik '  (1841,  p.  328).  '■  Excusing  the  aphoriatic  statement 
*'  Ibid.  (p.  829).  It  is  aignificant  of  his  views  he  maintains  '*  that 
that  in  this  connection  Lotze  points  i  psychology  with  its  mystery  of  the 
to  a  task  which  has  always  been  I  Self  and  the  unity  of  its  move- 
prominently  before  thinkers  in  this  |  ments  must  lead  to  more  perfect 
country,  and  which  is  characteristic  clearing  up." 
of  tome  of  their  moat  recent  work.  . 
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viz.,  a  more  detailed  definition  of  what  this  ethical 
concejition,  the  Good,  really  is;  for  it  is  not  philoso- 
phically satisfactory  to  be  merely  referred,  for  the 
solution  of  all  the  higher  problems,  to  a  conception 
expressed  by  a  word  which  has  so  many  unreconciled 
meanings:  not  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  served  as  an  ideal  which  has  governed  through 
thousands  of  years  the  speculations  of  thinkers  and 
the  efforts  of  practical  reformers  alike,  without  ever 
having  received  a  clear  definition.  This  latter  task  is 
exactly  what  thinkers  not  only  in  Germany  but  still 
more  in  this  country,  and  latterly  also  in  France,  have 
sat  themselves  to  perform,  and  this  not  only  as  a 
scientific  problem  but  as  a  growing  practical  desideratum 
of  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  age.  To  this  age 
with  its  more  practical  tendencies  Lotze  did  not  belong ; 
he  still  remained  with  one  foot  in  the  purely  speculative^ 
or  as  Germans  would  say,  the  purely  scientific  age  of 
philosophical  thought,  and  spent  many  years  of  his  hie, 
partly  in  refuting  the  errors  of  scientific  materialism^ 
partly  in  saving  from  complete  loss  the  great  inherit- 
ance of  the  idealistic  systems  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  The  moral  danger  to  society  which  lurked 
not  so  much  in  scientific  as  in  commercial  materialism 
and  in  pessimism  became  glaringly  visible  only  when 
Lotze  was  half  through  his  academic  career.  After  the 
death  of  Schopenhauer  in  the  year  1860  the  writings 
of  this  thinker  and  those  of  Hartmann  and  later  of 
Nietzsche  became  for  a  time  the  all-absorbing  subject 
of  popular  philosophical  interest.  This  explains  why 
the    philosophy    of    Lotze    has    remained  more   in    the 
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background  than  that  of  many  other  recent  thinkers 
who,  though  much  inferior  to  him  in  subtlety 
and  originality  of  thought,  have  more  directly  and 
straightforwardly  attacked  the  burning  problems  of  the 
aga  The  history  of  philosophical  thought,  however, 
must  recognise  in  his  many  -  sided  speculations  and 
discussions,  not  only  the  first  comprehensive  application 
of  the  critical  principle  to  all  the  great  and  abiding 
philosophical  problems,  but  also  the  first  distinct  evi-  ,  49. 
dence  of  that  philosophical  tendency  of  our  age  which  JlJ^^®^ 
has,  under  the  modem  watchwords  of  voluntarism  and 
pragmatism,  notified  its  break  with  the  more  contem- 
plative and  abstract  philosophy  of  the  past.  Modem 
thought  is  fully  realising  what  was  only  suggested  by 
Lotze,  that  Ethics  must  precede  Metaphysics,  that  the 
practical  problem  is  more  important  than  the  theoretical, 
that  it  has  in  fact  been  solved  to  a  large  extent  by 
anticipation  in  the  existing  codes  of  practical  morality. 
The  genesis  and  history  of  these  must,  according  to 
one  largely  prevailing  notion,  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
theoretical  reasoning  on  the  subject;  a  definite  ethical 
creed  or  conviction  must,  according  to  another  view, 
stand  at  the  entry  of  all  useful  speculation. 

This  conviction  that  Practical  Eeason  or  the  Will,  as       so. 

Schopexw  ' 

Kant  had  already  stated  and  Fichte  more  strongly  urged,  JjJtrineof 
is  the  primary  factor,  not  only  in  human  culture,  but  of t£w3f7 
likewise  in  abstract  thought,  was  put  forward  also  by 
Schopenhauer,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view 
and  with  very  different  logical  consequences.  There 
is  also  no  doubt  that  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  was 
much   influenced  by  Fichte,  although  he  himself  would 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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not  fully  admit  this.  But  the  fact  that  Schopenhauer 
in  the  title  of  his  principal  work  placed  the  Will  before 
the  Intellect,  shows  his  antagonism  to  the  one-sided 
intellectualism  or  panlogism  of  Hegel,  and  marks  an 
important  feature  in  the  change  which  has  come  over 
philosophical  speculation  during  the  last  fifty  years,  a 
change  which  may  be  defined  as  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  metaphysics  and  the  disintegration  of  systematic 
philosophy  in  favour  of  separate  pursuits,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Psychology,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Ethics, 
and  Anthropology,  are  tending  to  establish  themselves 
as  independent  sciences,  attacking  by  separate  methods 
the  various  problems  into  which  the  great  world- 
problem  has  been  broken  up.  Among  these.  Anthro- 
pology has  received  great  attention  through  another 
influence  which  made  itself  felt  about  the  time  when 
the  "  Will-philosophy  "  of  Schopenhauer,  with  it«  special 
pessimistic  inferences,  first  attracted  popular  attention. 
And  in  general  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  new  and 
suggestive  line  of  research,  opened  out  from  an  entirely 
unexpected  quarter,  did  much  good  in  counteracting  the 
unhealthy  and  unfruitful  attitude  which  the  philosophy 
of  pessimism  would  have  still  more  largely  produced, 
if  it  had  been  alone  in  the  field.  These  remarks  refer 
mainly  to  Germany,  as  it  is  only  in  that  country 
that  in  recent  times  pessimism  has  commanded  much 
attention  and  exerted  a  widespread  influence  on  national 
thought.  A  similar  danger  hardly  exists  either  in 
Franco  or  in  England.  In  the  former  country  it  was 
nr)t  pessinjism,  but  for  a  time  indifferentism,  that 
blighted    philosophical    speculation,    whereas    in    this 
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country  the  philosophic  mind  has  always  restored  its 
vigour  by  returning  to  the  datum-line  of  common-sense. 
The  influence  I  refer  to  is  the  special  expression  and 
exact  definition  which  the  idea  of  development,  long 
familiar  to  German  thinkers,  acquired  through  Dar- 
win's *  Origin  of  Species/  and  the  support  it  received 
in  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  of  Evolution.  The 
principle  of  natural  selection,  suggested  to  Darwin 
by  Malthus'  *  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population,* 
joined  to  the  facts  of  variation  and  inheritance,  was  the 
spark  which  was  to  illuminate  and  give  life  to  Spencer's 
long  prepared  system;  it  was  to  convert  in  Germany 
the  vague  indications  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Leibniz,  of  Lessing  and  Herder,  of  Kant,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  into  useful  formulae  which  could  guide  research 
as  much  in  the  fields  of  nature  as  in  those  of  history ; 
it  furnished  a  constructive  principle  and  broke  the 
one-sided  and  depressing  rule  of  the  purely  critical 
spirit  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  negative  and 
unpromising.       Thinkers   in  Germany   who   coined   the       51. 

^  °  "^  Darwinian 

name  of  Darwinism,  with  Ernst  Haeckel  at  their  head,  evolution  as 

'  '  a  corrective 

infused  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  cheery  confidence  °n  qI^^™ 
into  German  thought,  and  this  operated  in  many  in- 
stances as  a  wholesome  and  effective  antidote  to  the 
deadening  ravages  of  scepticism  and  pessimism ;  in  fact 
it  worked,  though  in  a  one-sided  way,  a  restoration  of 
faith  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  attack  afresh 
the  eternal  problems. 

There  were  three  principal  features  in  Darwinism 
which  influenced  philosophical  thought  in  Germany. 
The    fii-st    was    the    study    of    the    genesis    of    natural 
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things.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sequel  this  turned 
out  to  be  more  a  study  of  genealogies  than  of  origins, 
of  historical  development  than  of  beginnings.  The 
second  important  feature  was  that  phenomena  were 
studied  not  in  their  isolation  but  in  their  'Together/ 
great  stress  being  laid  upon  environment.  These  two 
aspects  through  which — as  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  work  —  Darwinism  revolutionised  the 
natural,  and  especially  the  biological  sciences,  were 
now  pushed  into  the  foreground  in  philosophical  studies 
likewise;  they  had  already  characterised,  though  in  a 
less  defined  manner,  German  philosophical  thought,  the 
historical  view  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Hegel's 
philosophy,  the  notion  of  environment  ever  since  Herder 
published  his  *  Ideas  towards  a  History  of  Mankind.' 
Lotze  had  taken  up  this  study  in  the  most  popular  of 
his  works,  the  *  Microcosmus,'  significantly  adding  to  the 
word  History  in  the  title  of  Herder's  book,  the  word 
*  Natural '  history.  A  third  feature  of  Darwinism  had 
a  still  more  direct  bearing  upon  ethical  questions. 
Not  only  were  human  ideas  conceived  as  having  a 
history  and  development  in  time,  further  as  being 
largely  influenced  by  environment,  but  man  was  brought 
into  a  closer  relation  with  the  rest  of  animated  nature* 
This  was  the  third  important  point  of  view  urged  by 
the  Darwinians. 
52.  A  considerable  literature,  all  tending  in   the  direction 

AnUirop. 

oiogy.  of  Anthropology  as  complementary  or  opposed  to 
Psychology,  sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
in  association  with  the  names  of  I.  H.  Fichte,  Waitz, 
Lazarus  and   Steinthal,  Wundt,  &c.     About  the    same 
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time  there  also  appeared  in  this  country  the  important 
works  of  Tylor  and  Lubbock,  which  soon  became  known 
in  Germany.  The  sense  of  perplexity  which  had 
come  over  students  of  the  ethical  problem  seemed  for 
a  time  relieved  when  a  much  larger  field  of  research 
was  opened  out  through  these  anthropological  studies. 
To  these  was  joined  the  new  science  of  Sociologj-, 
created  by  Comte  in  France,  the  study  of  humanity 
or  human  society,  in  opposition  to  Psychology,  the 
study  of  the  individual  human  mind. 

The  general  tendency  of  all  these  studies  was  to 
give  a  more  emphatic  meaning  to  the  dictum  of  Hegel, 
that  the  Beal  is  the  Bational.  But  it  had  the  further 
effect  of  toning  down  the  rigour,  of  relaxing  the  dis- 
cipline which  had  found  expression  in  the  Categorical 
Imperative  of  Kantian  Ethics.  In  fact  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  explain,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  according  to  which  everything  was  in  a  state 
of  flux,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  facts  of  the  moral  con- 
science ;  still  more  the  inviolability  of  a  supreme  moral 
law  and  order  which  could  be  followed  or  otherwise, 
constituting  the  difference  between  Good  and  Evil,  Into 
the  place  of  the  sanctity  and  holiness  of  a  moral  order       68. 

Antithesis 

which  could  be  realised  or  violated  but  not  altered  by  between 

*'    fixed  moral 

free  agents,  there  tended  to  slip  the  idea  of  a  purely  JhfiJu'd'^of 
natural  law  and  order,  which  could  not  be  broken,  Jf  m^^ft^. 
and  left  no  room  for  distinction  and  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  This  meant  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  conception  of  human  freedom  and  human  responsi- 
bility. Thus  for  the  philosopher  who  would  still  uphold 
these  conceptions  there  arose  the  task:   to  build  up  a 
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system  of  morality  on  an  independent  basis,  recon- 
cilable with  a  purely  biological,  anthropological,  or 
naturalistic  point  of  view. 


III. 


64.  The  only  consistent  and  comprehensive  scheme  which 

Herbert 

Spencer.  profcsscd  to  solve  this  problem  does  not  belong  to 
German  philosophy,  but  is  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who,  prompted  by  social  and  political  interests,  made 
an  attempt  to  work  out  the  idea  of  evolution  or  develop- 
ment through  all  the  different  regions  of  nature  and 
mind,  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  To  this  task  he 
brought  uncommon  power  of  penetration,  of  description 
and  analysis,  but  also  a  remarkable  self-reliance  which 
permitted  him  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  he  had 
chosen  without  being  disturbed  by  the  arguments  of 
other  contemporary  or  earlier  thinkers,  most  of  whom 
he  entirely  neglected  and  refused  to  understand.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  fundamental 
formulae  of  his  philosophy  such  as  the  persistence  of 
force,  the  transition  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  his  special  doctrine  of  the  unknow- 
able, &c.  All  these  would,  to  a  large  section  of 
thinking  readers,  appear  even  more  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible than  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
Hegelian  system,  were  it  not  for  an  abundance  of 
illustrations  and  analogies  drawn  mostly  from  the 
biological  sciences  which,  mainly  through  Darwin,  were 
then  flourishing   with  new  vigour.      On  the  other  side, 
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poetical,  artistic,  and  purely  literary  productiveness,  by 
which  Hegel's  abstractions  had  been  suggested  and 
supported,  had  for  the  time  being  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  fact  that  Herbert  Spencer,  as  well  as  his  fore- 
runner John  Stuart  Mill,  had  been  led  from  the  study 
of  social  problems  to  that  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics, 
was  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  spirit  of 
English  philosophy,  but  it  also  reacted  powerfully  upon 
moral  philosophy  itself.  The  latter  has,  as  we  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe,  always  been  a  favourite 
and  independent  subject  of  speculation.  At  the  same 
time   another   influence    made    itself    felt    in    English       55. 

.  Influence  in 

thought :  the  mnuence  of  those  very  systems  of  German  England  of 
idealism  which  sprang  from  Kant,  but  which  had  ap- 
parently been  abandoned  by  German  thinkers.  Several 
works  written  in  an  incisive  spirit  appeared  about 
the  time  when  Herbert  Spencer  was  publishing  the 
foundations  of  his  system.  Among  these,  two  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  philosophical  thought  —  namely, 
Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  on  *  The  Limits  of  Eeligious 
Thought'  (1858),  and  Hutchison  Stirling's  'The  Secret 
of  Hegel'  (1865).  The  former  renewed  attention  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  which  had  so  far  afifected 
English  thought  mainly  in  the  interpretation  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton;  the  latter  inaugurated  an  appre- 
ciative and  long  -  continued  study  of  Hegel's  writings 
at  a  time  when  they  were  wellnigh  forgotten  in 
Germany. 

It  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
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of  the  day  in  this  country  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
as  well  as  that  of  Hegel  deserved  to  be  appreciatively 
studied,  and  that  no  progress  could  be  expected  in 
philosophical  speculation  without  understanding,  assimi- 
lating or  disposing  of,  the  position  taken  up  by  these 
two  thinkers  who  formed  the  beginning  and  the  con- 
summation of  a  special  line  of  criticism  and  construction. 
Little  attention  was  given  to  the  intermediary  sti^^  of 
thought  represented  by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  nor  did 
Schopenhauer's  writings  attract  any  attention  in  this 
country  before  they  had  produced  abroad  that  elaborate 
literature  of  pessimism  which  was  a  prominent  but  per- 
haps not  the  most  important  outcome  of  his  philosophy. 
56.  The  thinkers  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  an 

T.  H.  Oreen 

M<»  B<t  independent  and  stimulating  account  of  Kant  and  Hegel 
are  Thomas  Hill  Green,  who  published  his  Introduction 
to  Hume's  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature'  in  1874,  and 
Edward  Caird,  who  brought  out  his  first  work  on  Kant 
in  1877  (it  was  followed  by  a  larger  work  in  two 
volumes  in  1889).  To  followers  of  Green  we  are  also 
indebted  for  translations  and  expositions  of  most  of 
the  principal  works  of  Hegel.^  It  is  characteristic  of 
Green  that  his  principal  work,  posthumously  published 
in    1883,   the   'Prolegomena   to  Ethics,'   betrays  again 

1  In   1874    there    appeared    the   I  works  are :  Hegel's  *  Philosophy  of 


*  Logic '  of  Hegel,  translated  by 
William  Wallace ;  a  new  edition  in 
two  volumes  included  '  Prol^omena 
to  the  Study  of  Hegel*  (1892-94). 


Mind,'  with  introductory  Essays  by 
Wallace  (1894);  Hegel's  Lectures 
on  '  Philosophy  of  Religion,'  trans- 
lated by  Spiers  and  Sanderson  (3 


From  1886  dates  *  Introduction  to      vols.,  1895);  Hegel's  '  Philosophy  of 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Fine  Art,'  by       Right,'  translated  by  Dyde  (1896) ; 


Bernard  Bosanquet.  The  '  History 
of  Philosophy'  was  translated  by 
Miss  E.  S.  Haldane  in  1892.    Other 


lastly,  the  '  Phenomenology  of 
Mind,'  translated  by  Baillie  (2 
vols.,  1910). 
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the  ethical  interest  prominent  in  all  the  best  English 
thought. 

Students  of  Lotze's  philosophy,  when  taking  up  the  67. 
writings  of  Green,  will  be  struck  by  a  certain  resem-  ^^• 
blance,  especially  in  the  metaphysical  section  of  the 
*  Prol^omena.'  This  resemblance  exists  also  as  regards 
certain  forms  of  expression  used  by  both  writers — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  definition  of  Eeality  as  a  system  of 
relations.^     To  what  extent — if  at  all — Green  was  in- 


^  Three  thinkers,  though  prob- 
ably none  of  them  of  the  very  first 
order,  have  nevertheless  the  merit 
of  having  thrown  into  the  mass 
of  philosophical  thought,  which  in 
their  time  had  become  somewhat 
stagnant,  a  ferment  which  produced 
new  life.  AU  three  belong  to  what 
we  may  term  the  transition  period 
of  nineteenth-century  thought,  or, 
borrowing  a  term  of  Niebuhr's,  to 
the  vorbereitende  Zeit.  They  are 
Hermann  Lotze  (1817-1881)  in 
Germany,  Jules  Iiachelier  (1832- 
1875)  in  France,  and  Thomas  Hill 
Green  (1886-1882)  at  Oxford.  Of 
these,  only  Lotze  has  attained  to 
what  may  be  termed  a  European 
reputation,  having  produced,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  standard  works; 
but  in  personal  influence  on  a  large 
number  of  gifted  disciples  Lachelier 
and  Green  far  surpassed  Lotze,  whose 
attitude  was  extremely  reserved 
and  whose  influence  has  only  slow- 
ly and  gradually  g^own.  All  three 
have  certain  traits  of  resemblance ; 
to  begin  with,  they  take  up  the 
same  position  to  the  Kantian  phil- 
osophy, they  discard  the  doctrine 
of  the  'Thing  in  itself*  or  the 
Koumenon  as  put  forward  by  Kant 
and  in  a  cruder  form  by  the  earlier 
Kantian  school.  With  Lotze  and 
Lachelier  this  means  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  position  of  Leibniz ;  with 
Green  an  approximation  to  that  of 


Berkeley.  All  three  are  conspicu- 
ous in  reviving  or  perpetuating  the 
study  of  metaphysics  in  an  age  and 
in  surroundings  which  discouraged 
and  denounced  it ;  but  in  Lotze  and 
Green  this  metaphysical  tendency 
has  a  distinct  connection  with  the 
ethical  interest,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  apparently  for 
Lotze  an  ethical  conviction  should 
precede  metaphysics ;  whereas  for 
Green  the  ethical  problem  cannot 
be  solved  without  a  preliminary 
metaphysical  discussion.  The  eth- 
ical bearing  of  the  metaphysical 
position  taken  up  by  all  three 
alike  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lach- 
elier's  own  scanty  writings  (see 
tuprat  vol.  iii.  p.  620) ;  but  those 
who  followed  or  were  influenced 
by  him  have,  in  more  recent 
times,  devoted  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  ethical  problem.  With 
Green  and  Lotze  alike  there  is  in 
addition  a  distinctly  religious  in- 
terest, taking  this  term  in  a  broad 
and  liberal  sense.  They  both  re- 
lied on  convictions  gained  eariy 
in  life  and  maintained  in  all  their 
later  utterances.  Thb  in  Lotze's 
case  is  very  evident  from  the  per- 
sonal explanations  contained  in  his 
*  Streitschriften '  (1857);  and,  as 
to  Green,  it  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  R.  L.  Nettleship's  valuable 
**  Memoir  "  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume      of     Green's     'Collected 
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fluenced  by  Lotze  has  not  been  cleared  up  by  his  critics 
and  biographers.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  both 
thinkers  were  influenced  by  the  same  study,  that  of  the 
writings  of  Kant  and  Hegel, — that  in  fact  Green  arrived 
independently  at  certain  conclusions  through  which  the 
appcurent  resemblance  with  Lotze  was  brought  about.^ 
The  resemblance  moreover  which  is,  prima  msta,  so 
striking  turns  out  to  be  somewhat  external  as  soon 
as  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Green's  thought,  with  the  genesis  as 
well  as  with  the  purport  of  his  speculations.  His 
whole  position  in  distinction  from  that  of  Lotze 
may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  expressed  as  follows:  Green 
was  one  of  the  first  thinkers  in  this  country  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  reasoned  creed  at  a  time 


Works '  (1891).  Instead  of  dwell- 
ing  further  upon  the  resemblance 
of  Lotze  and  Qreen  in  this  re- 
spect, I  confine  myself  to  trans- 
lating a  passage  from  Lotze  {loc. 
cU,,  p.  57)  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  be  applicable  likewise  to 
Green's  frame  of  thought:  **  1 
know  only  one  content  of  the 
Highest,  and  tliis,  expressed  in  the 
form  of  human  thought,  is  the 
complex  of  our  moral  ideas  joined 
to  an  enjoyment  of  their  worth  : 
the  combined  conception  of  holi- 
ness and  blessedness.  I  know  only 
one  form  of  existence  which  is 
adequate  to  this  content ;  that  of 
a  personal  Deity  from  the  clear 
image  of  which  I  should  like  care- 
fully to  remove  every  mystery,  the 
interest  of  which  would  attach 
merely  to  its  obscurity.  Out  of 
the  content  of  this  conception 
alone  I  should  desire  to  d^uce 
also  that  formal  necessity  of  a 
general  and  absolutely  valid  com- 


plex of  laws  which  governs  the 
world,  not  as  a  limit  imposed  upon 
the  activity  of  Qod  .  .  .  but  as 
His  self-chosen  and  eternal  founda- 
tion for  the  manifestation  of  His 
essence  in  finite  form ;  .  .  .  giving 
to  His  activity  an  unalterable  law 
of  inner  consistency." 

*  Both  thinkers  were  also  con- 
fronted with  the  philosophy  of 
naturalism :  Lotze  in  the  earlier 
form  which  it  presented  in  the 
writings  of  German  materialists. 
Green  in  the  later  and  more 
modern  form  which  it  assumed 
notably  in  the  writings  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  formula  with  which 
the  materialism  combated  by  Lotze 
worked  was  purely  mechanical  and 
chemical  :  matter  and  force  and 
the  transformation  of  energy.  The 
naturalism  which  Green  combated 
was  that  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  more  logically  stated 
long  before  in  the  writings  of 
Hume. 
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when  thinkers  of  an  entirely  different  school,  such  as 
Spencer  and  Lewes,  realised  the  same  want.  It  is 
highly  interesting  and  significant  to  see  how  this 
growing  want  was  experienced  not  only  by  thinkers 
who,  like  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Lewes,  had  been  early 
liberated  from  the  influence  of  the  existing  religious 
solution  of  the  world-problem,  but  also  by  a  thinker 
like  Green,  who,  as  it  appears,  never  seriously  doubted 
the  truth  of  what  we  may  call  Christian  metaphysics, 
but  revolted  only  against  the  intolerant  and  uncom- 
promising manner  in  which  they  were  expressed  in 
orthodox  literature.  He  recognised  that  a  time  was 
coming  when  even  the  genuine  believer  would  desire 
that  his  religious  convictions  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  results  gained  by  independent  and  unfettered 
research  in  the  regions  of  science  and  history. 

Now  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark  that 
this  necessity  had  been  felt  on  the  Continent  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  also  that  the  great  systems 
of  Grerman  idealism  never  actually  broke  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  but  only  desired  to  interpret  it 
philosophically,  to  arrive  at  its  real  purport  and  deeper 
meaning.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  Green  found 
himself  attracted  by  prominent  thinkers  of  that  school, 
notably  by  Kant  and  Hegel,^  and  that  he  searched,  with 


*  "We  hardly  need  to  read 
between  the  lines  in  order  to  see 
the  prominence  of  the  moral  in- 
terest in  all  that  Green  wrote ;  and 
it  was  after  he  had  shown  the  in- 
a<lequacy  of  the  empirical  method, 
in  the  hands  of  Hume,  to  give  any 
criterion  or  ideal  for  conduct,  that 
he  made  his  signiiicaut  appeal  to 


'Englishmen  under  five-and-twenty' 
to  leave  the  anachronistic  systems 
hitherto  prevalent  amongst  us  and 
take  up  the  ^  study  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.'  His  call  to  speculation  has 
been  widely  responded  to."  (W. 
11.  Sorley,  *  Recent  Tendencies  in 
Ethics,*  1904,  p.  123.) 
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iUt4r  \m\\t  tiwl  nmtlfiucAi,  after  a  metaphysical  foundation 
Uff  hJM  rhll^ioiiM  iitul  moral  convictions.  Thus  we  find 
iUnl  fill  niurUiil,  liM  Kant  did,  with  the  study  and  refuta- 
linu  nt  llumo'M  doubtH,  and  that,  in  the  'Prolegomena/ 
tiM  foMiidml  thc)  Holution  of  the  ethical  problem  on  a 
in^UqihyHloal  btiHin. 

If  w(i  now  look  at  I/)tze'8  attitude  we  find  externally 
NMhiti  Hihtllavlty.  inaHimioh  as  Lotze  published  various 
tniali«»irt  on  MotaphyHios,  I/>gic,  and  Psychology  before 
liM  vtintut'od  on  a  tnuitment  of  the  central  philosophical 
)inil>l^hi  whloh  to  him  pit^seuted  itself  as  the  problem  of 
ihti  **  (\MUim4iou  of  Thiu^H/'  not  as  the  specially  ethical 
plHililpui,  whiohi  in  faot.  wa8  never  adequately  discussed 
l»y  him  lU^t  if  wu  itJgard  more  closely  Lotze's  position, 
WP  umlly  liu\l  that  he  had  advanced  a  step  beyond  the 
|>\>fiiiii\'U  Ukuu  up  by  (ierman  idealism,  that  he  had  in 
iit^\A.  iuviwul  at  tht)  oouviotion  suggested  already  by  Kant 
i\\\\\  olill  iuovo  by  t^ohte,  that  a  firm  moral  conviction 
WkWs^i  pvuuuilu  mt^Uphysioal  inquiry,  that  Ethics  or  a 
^utuvl  vutuvii^tiou  it)  not  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
Uuuay,  but  that  it  ia  tho  sine  fua  non  of  such  a  theory 
Ht>i)lf  ihat.  aa  ho  oxpi^t^Htit^  it»  the  world  that  is  must 
\\Uk\  ila  iutovpit)tatiou«  iU  nii^m  rfVYrr,  in  the  world 
{\\i\\  i^iijh^  to  Ih),  I  u«hh)  ouIy  further  point  out  that  a 
diuiiltw  btop  lH\Y\vud  tho^HVHiUou  of  Grt>en  has  been  taken 
\\y  lu  KugUnh  ik)HH^u)atJivm  5iim>e  his  time.^ 

li»^->>>\uu^  ^^\>v\i  uu^<4lU>  «MMmu»«4i  «Kh(I  lK<^  riNU  i\>(Klitioii8  of  experi> 

HUv\    u«u«V    ^»«V4u^\\   ^usi    %hA%    u  MKV  vi<^)  U  uuka*  adequmte  re- 

^u  M  siU.\    U  >^  U        kW   Ku>a4^k   vK^ii  sst^uaK'tt   b<»  fir»(  i^  aII  given  to 

w-lS     wUv-vWv^  .Wt^  uUU  ^«  NNsalh,  I   «W  tWi  ih«l  the  experience  whieh 
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Green's  writings,  though  not  voluminous,  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  philosophical  thought  in  this  country, 
especially  to  Ethical  studies,^  in  fact  they  formed  for  a 
time  quite  as  important  a  feature  as  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy  of  Evolution.  Both  were  to  the  English 
mind  thoroughly  original  and  modem :  they  were 
modem  in  this  respect,  that  they  both  assimilated  and 
gave  a  distinctive  expression  to  the  idea  of  development. 
Both   systems    had    also    this   in    common,    that    they       m. 

"  "    Green  and 

attacked  the  burning  problems  of  the  age  and  that  they  8p«noep. 
stimulated  their  disciples  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  furtherance  of  practical  aims  and  ends ;  both  thinkers 
had  abandoned  the  purely  contemplative  position  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  on  the  Continent, 
neither  of  them  had  any  appreciation  for  the  quietism, 
still  less  for  the  pessimism,  which  was  then  becoming  a 
prominent  feature  of  philosophical  thought  in  Germany. 
The  difiference  between  the  two  English  schools,  repre- 
sented by  Green  on  the  one  side  and  Spencer  on  the 
other,  was  this,  that  the  Ethical  problem  was  identified 
by  the  former  with  the  progress  of  the  individual,  the 
idea  of  consciousness  or  personality  being  the  central 
and  leading  idea  of  its  metaphysics  as  well  as  of  its 

The  approval  of  the  good,  the  die-  ward    in    comparison    with    other 

approval  of  the  evil,  and  the  pre-  definitions.   These  brilliant  Essays, 

ference  of  the  better ;  these  would  I   though    the    teaching     contained 

seem    to    be    basal    facts    for    an  therein  differs  materially  from  the 

adequate     philosophical     theory."  ' 


(Sorley,  loe.  cit.,  p.  131.) 

^  One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of 
the  new  spirit  was  F.  H.  Bradley's 
'Ethical  Studies'  (1876),  in  which 
the  definition  of  morality,  as  equiv- 
alent to  self-realisation,  also  used 
by  Qreen,  is  prominently  put  for- 


author's  later  doctrine,  ai-e  never- 
theless a  landmark  in  modem 
British  ethical  philosophy  second 
only  in  importance  and  in  the  in- 
terest they  created  to  Sidg wick's 
'  Methods  of  Ethics/  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1874. 
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ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  idea  with  Spencer 
as  with  Gomte  and  the  utilitarians  before  him,  was  the 
welfare  of  human  society,  its  progress  towards  a  greater 
common  good  or  general  happiness  and  the  obligations 
which  this  end  imposed  upon  individual  members ;  though 
Spencer  also  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
which  with  him  remained  prior  to  the  society  of  which 
it  is  the  unit.  If  with  the  latter  school  the  dominant 
thought  was  the  end  to  be  attained  which  the  study  of 
nature  and  history  alike  helps  us  to  define,  the  great 
event  which  casts  its  shadow  before;  with  the  former 
it  was  the  perfect  personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
stood  at  the  beginning ;  it  was  the  sustaining  ground  of 
everything,  the  principle  which  was  realising  itself  by  an 
endless  process  in  the  gradual  development  of  finite 
human  minds  towards  fuller  consciousness  and  more 
perfect  personality.  The  idealists  were,  at  the  same 
time,  too  much  interested  and  impressed  by  the  social 
and  political  reforms  which  had  emanated  from  the 
utilitarian  school  to  confine .  themselves  as  much  to 
individual  ethics  as  had  been  the  case  with  many  of  the 
leading  German  thinkers ;  this  circumstance  may  explain 
why  they  were  specially  attracted  by  Hegel,  whose 
ethics,  though  not  embracing  sociology,  moved  more  in 
the  region  of  objective  morality  (culture,  society,  and  the 
State),  and  why  the  writings  of  Lotze,  in  which  this 
interest  never  made  itself  prominently  felt,  did  not  fully 
satisfy  the  speculative  need  of  his  English  readers. 
These  might  perhaps  have  found  what  they  looked  for 
in  the  writings  of  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,  had  it  not 
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been  that  these  two  eminent  thinkers  were  too  much 
enveloped,  the  first  in  the  political,  the  second  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of  their  age  and 
country, — conditions  which  have  never  been  adequately 
understood  in  England.  A  similar  fate,  for  similar 
reasons,  has  fallen  vice  verm  upon  the  works  of  Butler 
in  Germany. 

The  defect  of  the  utilitarian  school,  that  it  attached  a 
one-sided  importance  to  social  ethics,  neglecting  some- 
what the  problem  of  the  individual  moral  character,  was, 
however,  soon  to  be  exposed  and  to  some  extent  remedied 
by  the  appearance  of  a  treatise  which  may  be  considered 
as  marking  an  era  in  ethical  thought.  It  not  only 
attracted  the  attention  of  thinkers  of  the  most  different 
schools  in  this  country,  but  likewise  that  of  thinkers 
abroad.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  next  to 
the  *  Critique '  of  Kant,  it  is  the  most  important  ethical 
treatise  of  modem  times,  and  that  no  student  of  this 
subject  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  This  is  Henry  Sidg-  ^g 
wick's  'Methods  of  Ethics.'  It  appeared  in  1874,  and  ?Seth^' 
has  run  in  twenty  -  seven  years  through  six  large  °  ^^' 
editions,  marked  by  important  additions  and  modiiica- 
tions.  It  took  some  time  before  the  contents  of  this 
book  were  sufficiently  understood,  before  representatives 
of  the  various  schools  were  able  to  take  up  a  definite 
position  to  it  or  to  answer  for  themselves  the  different 
questions  which  it  put  before  them.  For  it  was  less  by 
any  constructive  effort  towards  solution  than  by  dividing 
the  ethical  problem  into  its  different  aspects  and  clearly 
defining  them,  that  it  has  secured  and  maintained  its 
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Sidgwick 
aoaLo 


Lotze. 


influence  on  British  thought  and  that  its  importance  is 
also  being  gradually  recognised  on  the  Continent.^ 

While  recognising  the  importance  of  the  *  Methods  of 
Ethics '  for  English  thought,  those  of  us  who  know  about 
Continental  philosophy  cannot  help  being  again  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  the  position  of  Lotze's  writings 
in  Grerman  thought;  bearing  in  mind,  however,  the 
characteristic  difference,  that  German  thought,  in  spite 
of  temporary  fluctuations,  always  gravitates  towards  the 
metaphysical  problem,  whereas  English  thought  always 
gravitates    towards    the    ethical    problem.       But    both 


^  The  *  Methods  of  Ethics '  pre- 
sents as  much  difficulty  to  the 
beginner  as  Kant's  First  Critique 
must  have  presented  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  but  for  very  different 
reasons.  Sidgwick's  Treatise  is 
infinitely  superior  to  Kant's  in 
point  of  style  and  clarity  of  ex- 
position. Every  sentence  is  clear 
in  itself  and  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  author's  exact 
meaning.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  final  conclusion, 
as  indeed  the  author  himself  admits 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  to  him 
satisfactory  but  requires  a  further 
discussion.  But  he  "  published 
nothing  expressly  treating  of  the 
ultimate  problems  which  always 
occupied  his  mind.  He  perhaps 
felt  that  he  had  no  definite  help  to 
give  to  the  solution  of  the  final 
difficulty  suggested  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  '  Ethics,'  or  hoped  that 
he  might  be  able  to  utter  his  con- 
victions more  fully  ...  if  not  by 
offering  a  full  answer  to  his  doubts, 
yet  by  indicating  the  best  method 
of  approximating  to  such  a  result " 
(Leslie  Stephen  in  *  Mind,'  N.S., 
vol.  X.  p.  16).  As  to  Kant,  it  is 
nut  too  much  to  sav  that  most 
sentences    in    the    First   Critique 


I 


require  to  be  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  that  even  then  many 
remain  hopelessly  obscure.  But 
on  the  other  side  he  crystallised 
his  views  in  certain  watchwords 
easily  caught  up  by  his  disciples 
and  strung  together  in  an  impres- 
sive manner  though  by  no  means 
always  expressive  of  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  master.  The 
'  Methods  of  Ethics,'  however,  have 
become  in  course  of  years  much 
more  accessible  through  friendly 
and  opposed  criticism,  through  the 
Prefaces  to  the  later  editions, 
notably  through  the  '  Brief 
History  of  the  development  in 
his  thought  of  the  ethical  view 
which  he  [Sidgwick]  has  set  forth,' 
published  by  Miss  E.  E.  C.  Jones 
in  the  Preface  to  the  6th  (posthu- 
mous) edition,  1901.  I  may  also 
refer  to  Leslie  Stephen's  Obit- 
uary Notice  just  quoted,  and 
Prof.  Jas.  Seth's  Article  in  the 
same  volume  of  'Mind'  (p.  172 
sgq.)  A  very  useful  treatise  on 
'  Sidgwick's  Ethical  Philosophy ' 
has  been  published  by  F.  H.  Hay- 
ward  (1901).  It  contains  a  com- 
plete literature  of  what  had  been 
published  by  Sidgwick  himself  or 
by  his  critics  up  to  that  date. 
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thinkers — Lotze  a  generation  earlier  than  Sidgwick — 
recognised  the  necessity  of  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
existing  and  frequently  conflicting  trains  of  reasoning 
supplied  by  different  schools  of  thought  as  well  as  by 
common-sense.  Both  thinkers,  though  not  sceptics  in 
the  current  sense  of  the  term,  were  sceptical  in  so  far  as 
they  entertained  but  small  faith  in  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mind  to  solve  the  fundamental  philosophical 
problem  as  this  presented  itself  to  them.^  Both  attached 
much  value  to  faithfulness  in  detail  and  to  appreciative 
criticism:  both  also  agreed  in  this,  that  they  opposed 
the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  historical  and  critical 
schools  of  philosophy;  that  to  them  an  account  of  the 
history,  genesis  or  origin  of  existing  notions,  even  if  it 
could  be  correctly  given,  furnished  no  clue  for  deciding 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  such  notions;  for  in 
fact  statements  of  being  and  becoming  cannot  furnish 
reasons  for  that  which  ought  to  be.  Lotze  on  his  side, 
as  we  have  seen,  found  the  key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  what  is  and  has  been,  in  that  which  ought  to 
be ;  whereas  Sidgwick  maintains  that  it  is  quite  illegiti- 
mate to  infer  that  a  moral  judgment  is  valid  because 
it  exists,  because  it  is  original  or  innate  in  the  indi- 
vidual, or  to  discredit  it  because  it  is  evolved.  Thus 
he  maintained  that  we  cannot  get  behind  our  ultimate 
intuitions ;  something  among  these  must  be  accepted 
though  unproved.  From  their  respective  positions  both 
thinkers  likewise  object  to  the  main  drift  of  the  critical 
philosophy — viz.,   that    before    starting    to    reason,  the 

'  "  On  the  whole  I  harbour  only  i  these  problems  completely  " 
▼ery  modest  expectations  as  to  the  !  (Lotze.  *  Streitschriften,'  1857,  p. 
power  of  human  thought  to  solve      58). 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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mind  should  investigate  the  extent  and  validity  of  its 
oim  reasoning  powers.  To  get  out  of  the  dilemma, 
Lotze  reverts  to  a  conviction  of  the  nltimate  truth 
nnderljring  the  whole  of  the  idealistic  philosophj  of 
Germanj,  the  reality  of  Spirit  to  which  he  gives,  with 
Flato,  the  ethical  character  of  the  GUxkL  Sidgwick  on 
the  other  side  inclines  more  towards  the  position  of 
eommon-sense,  of  experience,  a  position  taken  np  before 
him  both  by  Keid  and  Butler.^ 

Tliere  is  a  third  point  upon  which  we  find  an  agree- 
ment between  Lotze  and  Sidgwick,  though  the  idea  is 
differently  expressed.  Lotze  cannot  conceive  the  be- 
^titling  and  centre  of  all  human  action  to  be  anything 
else  than  something  which  affects  the  individual  soul, 
filling  it  with  interest  and  joy  or  the  reverse.  Sidg- 
wick's  criticism  of  different  ethical  theories  leads  him 
back  to  the  Self,  to  what  must  still  be  called  Hedon- 
ism, but  a  Hedonism  made  '^  universalistic "  as  distin- 
guished  from  "  ^oistic  "  by  the  intuition  that  its  being 
achieved  by  this  rather  than  that  person  makes  no 
difference  to  the  value  of  the  end  in  itself:  the  moral 
process  seeming  to  consist  in  removing  the  centre  of 
interest  from  the  narrow  field  of  the  moment  and  the 
individual,  to  a  prospective  and  wider  field  of  social 
interests.      Through    this   reconciliation    of    the   intui- 

>  Bat  ProL  Seth  points  out  tli»t  ;  attitade  to  tlie  intoitioiis  of  the 

Sifdgwidrs  **  attitude  to  common-  .  ordinary    conacienoe    is    not    the 

sense    must    he    carefully    distin-   •'  dogmatic,    but    the    philosopkieal 

f;ui»bed  from  chat  of  the  Scottish  j  attitude  ^  {ice.  ciL,  p.  175).     This 

School,  which  refuses  to  go  behind  reminds  one  of  Lotze*s  drfinftion 

the  explicit  statements  of  common-  of  the  formal  task  uf  philosophy  as 

sense  or  to  eyetematise  these  state-   ;  quoted  at  length,  'vpni,  toL  i.  p. 

meats  by  reducing  them  to  their  65,  n.,  and  frequentiy  referred  to 

ojtizzjate  presuppositions.     InSidg-  in    subsequent    passiys    of    thia 

vick's  own  terminology,  the  tme  Histofj. 
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tional  and  utilitarian  positions  Sidgwick  seems  to  have 
criticised,  as  well  as  done  justice  to,  two  distinct  and 
important  lines  of  ethical  thought  in  this  country, 
which  before  him  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable, — the 
intuitional  or  personal  and  the  utilitarian  or  social 
systems. 

Both    Lotze    and    Sidgwick,    consistently   with    the       oi. 

- ,  Do  not 

kmited  importance  they  attach  to  the  historical  method  sufflcienuy 

^  "  appreciate 

for  the  solution  of  fundamental  philosophical  problems,  Evolution. 
do  not  show  in  their  writings  that  extreme  appreciation 
of  the  theory  of  Evolution,  especially  in  its  Darwinian 
form,  which  has  become  popular  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  England;  both  thinkers  may  therefore  be  termed 
pre-evolutionary.  Although  Lotze  lived  and  wrote  for 
twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Origin  of 
Species,'  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
philosophical  ideas  contained  in  it,  or  that  he  realised 
the  important  part  which  these  ideas  were  going  to  play 
in  modem  thought.  Sidgwick's  main  treatise  was  pub- 
lished fifteen  years  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's 
work,  but  it  was  only  in  preparing  the  second  edition 
that  he  became  aware  of  not  having  taken  sufficient 
note  of  the  importance  of  the  theory  of  Evolution.  We 
therefore  look  in  vain  for  a  full  statement  and  adequate 
criticism  of  the  Ethics  of  Evolution  either  in  Lotze  or  in 
Sidgwick.  So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  very 
fact  that  he  never  dealt  adequately  either  with  the 
ethical  problem  in  detail,  or  with  the  most  recent  version 
of  ethics,  explains  to  a  great  extent  why  his  writings 
have  fallen  temporarily  into  the  background  and  behind 
the  interests  of  the  age.     On  the  other  side,  Sidgwick's 
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treatise  certainly  stimulated  the  followers  of  Evolution 
to  elaborate  more  fully  the  ethical  bearings  of  their  creed, 
whilst  opponents  prepared  a  fuller  criticism  of  what  they 
termed  the  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  meaning  by  this  de- 
nomination the  peculiar  development  and  amplification 
which  utilitarian  Ethics  had  received  by  assimilating  the 
aspect  of  Evolution.  The  first  or  constructive  task  was 
performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  philosopher  of  Evol- 
ution himself,  Herbert  Spencer;  the  second  or  critical 
task  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  several  thinkers  who 
came  under  the  direct  personal  influence  of  Sidgwick  as 
well  as  of  his  writings.  Their  work  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted ;  I  confine  myself  to  mentioning  Professor  Sorley's 
'Ethics   of  Naturalism'  (1885,  second  edition  1904)1 


^  To  this  must  be  added  three 
Lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Sorley  at  Cambridge  in  1904,  en- 
titled *  Recent  Tendencies  in 
Ethics,'  dealing  mainly  with  the 
ethical  views  of  Nietzsche  in  (Ger- 
many, of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and 
of  Green  and  Bradley  in  this 
country.  A  significant  remark  is 
made  in  the  introductory  pages  of 
the  first  Lecture.  Contrasting  the 
ethical  question  of  to-day  with  the 
same  ethical  question  as  conceived 
by  earlier  thinkers  in  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  especially 
in  this  country,  Prof.  Sorley  lays 
it  down  as  a  fstct  "  that  the  ethical 
question  is  no  longer  so  purely  an 
academic  question  as  it  was  some 
years  ago"  (p.  13).  As  I  have  had 
occasion  to  state  repeatedly  in  this 
and  former  chapters,  the  idealistic 
philosophers  in  Germany  had  no 
intention  to  combat  or  change  the 
existing  ethical  and  religious  doc- 
trines traditionally  handed  down, 
but  rather  to  understand,  to 
rationalise,  or  to  spiritualise  them. 
So  also  Prof.  Sorley  refers  to  **  the 


large  amount  of  agreement  between 
the  two  [earlier  prevailing]  achoola 
regarding  the  content  of  morality. 
The  Utilitarians  no  more  than  the 
Intuitionists  were  opponents  of  the 
traditional — as  we  may  caU  it — 
the  Christian  morality  of  modem 
civilisation"  (p.  7).  The  change 
is  shown  by  a  growing  alarm, 
abroad  even  more  than  in  thii 
country,  that  practical  morality 
itself  is  really  in  danger.  This 
apprehension  is  certainly  most  dis- 
tinctly alive  in  France,  as  I  shall 
have  opportunity  to  show  later  on. 
It  contrasts  markedly  with  what, 
as  late  as  1878,  Mr  Balfour  stated 
— but  could  hardly  repeat  to-day : 
"Ethics  is  a  subject  which  has 
suffered  a  somewhat  singular  fate  ; 
for  whereas  on  its  practical  side 
there  has  been  a  more  perfect 
agreement  about  it  than  about  any 
other  important  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  on  its  speculative  side 
it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  centre 
of  apparently  endless  controversy 
— the  subject  of  every  species  of 
confusion  "  (*  Mind,'  voL  iii.,  1878, 
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and  Professor  James  Ward's  "  Giflford  Lectures  "  (*  Natu- 
ralism and  Agnosticism/  1899V 

The  positive  outcome  of  Herbert  Spencer's  application       os. 
of  the  canons  of   the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  to  the  J^J^^iii- 
ethical   problem  is  characteristically  and  candidly  ex-  S^St."** 
pressed  by  himself  when  he  confesses   that  Evolution 
has  not  furnished  for  Ethics  the  results  which  he  had 
hoped.^     A  similar  failure  of  the  mechanical  theory  to 
explain   the   phenomena  of  life  was  admitted   by  him 
after  the  revision   of  his  *  Principles   of  Biology '  and 
referred   to  in  a  characteristic   statement.^     There  are 


&67).  And  about  the  same  time 
uxley  (*  Nineteenth  Century/  vol. 
i.,  1877,  p.  589)  could  state:  "For 
my  part  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
admit  that  morality  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own.  But  if  it 
IB  demonstrated  to  me  that  I  am 
wrong,  and  that  without  this  or 
that  theological  dogma  the  human 
race  will  lapse  into  bipedal  cattle, 
more  brutal  than  the  beasts  by  the 
measure  of  their  greater  clever- 
ness, my  next  question  is  to  ask  for 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  dogma. 
If  this  proof  is  forthcoming,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  no  drowning 
sailor  ever  clutched  a  hencoop  more 
tenaciously  than  mankind  will  hold 
by  such  dogma,  whatever  it  may 
be.  But  if  not,  then  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  human  race  will  go 
its  evil  way;  and  my  only  consol- 
ation lies  in  the  reflection  that,  how- 
ever bad  our  posterity  may  become, 
so  long  as  they  hold  by  the  plain 
rule  of  not  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  have  no  reason  to  believe 
because  it  may  be  to  their  advan- 
tage so  to  pretend,  they  will  not 
have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
immorality.*' 

^  A  second  series,  less  critical 
and  more  constructive,  has  ap- 
peared in   1911,   under   the  title 


*  Pluralism  and  Theism.'  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
these  Lectures,  which  are  not  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  ethical 
problem,  in  a  later  chapter  which 
will  deal  with  recent  attempts  in 
the  direction  of  systematic  philos- 
ophy. 

'J  *  Principles  of  Ethics'  (vol.  ii., 
1898,  Pref.)  :  "  Right  regulation 
of  the  axioms  of  so  complex  a  being 
as  man,  living  under  conditions  so 
complex  as  those  presented  by 
Society,  evidently  forms  a  subject- 
matter  unlikely  to  admit  of  definite 
conclusions  throughout  its  entire 
range."  Prof.  Sorley  in  quoting 
this  passage  remarks  that  "the 
lack  of  confidence  which  the  author 
[Spencer]  himself  felt  .  .  .  there  is 
good  reason  to  extend  to  the  whole 
structure  of  evolutionary  ethics  " 
('Kecent  Tendencies,  &c.,'  p.  128). 

'  Referring  to  Prof.  Japp's  and 
Pasteur's  opinions  on  'Stereo- 
Chemistry  and  Vitalism,'  discussed 
in  'Nature'  (Oct.  1898),  Herbert 
Spencer  concludes  his  remarks : 
"  My  own  belief  is  that  neither  in- 
terpretation [the  physico-chemical 
or  that  of  Prof.  Japp]  is  adequate. 
A  recently  issued,  revised,  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  '  Principles  of  Biology '  con- 
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also  indications  in  the  writings  of  Mill  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Spencer,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  what  we  may  now  term  the  purely  natur- 
alistic or  mechanical  view  of  things ;  both  thinkers 
somewhat  vaguely  recognised  the  existence  of  an  agency 
for  which  they  could  find  no  room  or  no  name  in  their 
systems,  an  agency  which  thinkers  of  a  different  school 
regard  as  fundamental,  and  introduce  from  the  start 
under  the  designation  of  Mind,  Spirit,  or  some  cognate 
expression.  What  Spencer  merely  hints  at  is  more 
clearly  stated  by  Professor  Sorley  in  the  concluding 
pages  of  his  book,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  analysis  and 
criticism  of  the  older  utilitarian  and  the  more  recent 
evolutionist  forms  of  the  Ethics  of  Naturalism.  The 
great  advance  which  the  latter  form  marks  in  compari- 
son with  its  predecessor  is  that  it  puts  in  the  place  of 
statical  or  fixed  conceptions  the  dynamical  conditions  and 
conceptions  of  progress  and  development,  thus  giving  in 
many  ways  a  better  account  of  the  movements  in  nature 
and  human  society.  But  this  advantage  of  being  better 
able  to  understand  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
and  are  still  taking  place  around  us,  is  to  a  great  extent 
balanced  by  the  inability  of  all  evolutionary  theories  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  standard,  be  it  for  our  estimation  of 
human  action  or  for  the  definition  of  the  summum 
bonum,  the  Good.  We  may  perhaps  look  on  with  in- 
difierence  or  with  resignation  at  the  destruction  of  the 
hope  and  faith  in  some  ultimate  truth  which  animated 

tains  a  chapter  on  the  "  Dynamical  |  physico-chemical  theory  also  fails ; 

Element  in  Life,"  in  which  I  have  |  the  corollary  being  that  in  its  ulti- 

contended  that  the  theory   of    a  mate  nature  Life  is  incomprehen- 

Tital   principle  fails  and  that  the  I  sible"  ('>'ature,' 20th  Oct.  1898). 
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the  earlier  philosophies,  both  of  Nature  and  of  Mind, 
admitting  that  research  in  both  regions  can  neither  find 
a  beginning  nor  define  an  end  which  is  not  subject  to 
doubt,  that  its  correctness  is  merely  a  question  of  method ; 
we  may  be  able  to  lower  the  ideal  of  truth,  from  being  a 
definite  axiom  with  which  we  start,  or  an  end  which  we 
reach,  to  that  of  being  merely  a  correct  process  of 
thought ;  but  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  losing  all 
hold  and  support,  give  up  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  and  unalterable  moral  standard,  from 
which  we  are  able  to  judge  the  value  of  actions,  the 
motives  as  well  as  the  aims  of  human  conduct.  It 
seems  contrary  to  human  nature  to  rest  content  in  the 
region  of  practice  with  a  fluctuating  and  merely  tempo- 
rary rule,  however  much  modem  science  and  modern 
philosophy  have  combined  in  shaking  our  faith  in  the 
capacities  of  the  human  intellect  to  arrive  at  any  per- 
manently truthful  statement  of  ultimate  facts.  The 
modem  definition  of  scientific  or  philosophical  truth,  as 
consisting  merely  in  the  correct  method  or  in  the  logical 
consistency  of  ideas,  has  in  fact  made  science,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  apparently  incapable  of  afiford- 
ing  a  foundation  for  morality,  of  formulating  a  creed 
that  can  deal  adequately  with  the  principles  of  action. 
To  express  it  in  other  words,  we  may  say  that  science 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term  has  gained,  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  very  largely  in  ideas  and 
aspects,  in  canons  and  methods  of  thought,  but  that  it 
has,  in  proportion,  lost  its  older  axioms  as  well  as  its 
ideals :  the  fixed  foundation  on  which  to  build  and  the 
fixed  end  to  be  kept  in  view.     But  these  two  data  form 
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the  sine  qua  rum  of  morality,  of  ethics  and  all  practical 
philosophy. 
68.  So  far  as  the  ethics  of  naturalism  are  concerned,  the 

Mill  and 

unxitiyon    processes  of  nature,  as  conceived  by  the  older  utilitarian 

the  eotmlo     -^ 

P«*^-  school,  were  condemned  already  by  Mill  as  ethically  in- 
sufficient ;  and  as  conceived  by  the  modem  evolutionist 
school  they  have  been  still  more  drastically  condemned 
by  Huxley,  who  says:  "The  practice  of  that  which  is 
ethically  best — what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue — involves 
a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to 
that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for 
existence.  .  .  .  The  ethical  progress  of  society  depends, 
not  on  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running 
away  from  it,  but  in  combating  it ; "  ^  or,  as  Huxley's 
position  has  been  paraphrased  by  Sorley:  "The  cosmic 
order  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  moral  order,  except  that, 
somehow  or  other,  it  has  given  it  birth ;  the  moral 
order  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  cosmic  order,  except  that 
it  is  certainly  bad."  ^ 
04.  Professor   Sorley  has,  at  the  end  of  his  'Ethics  of 

theUoia  Naturalism,'  suggested  that  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
sciences  of  natural  as  well  as  of  mental  evolution,  leave 
room  for,  though  they  may  not  demonstrate,  an  idealistic 
interpretation,  seeing  in  the  history  of  nature  as  well 
as  in  that  of  mind  the  existence  of  a  definite  purpose. 
He  does  not  attempt  a  justification  of  such  a  view,  but 
merely  remarks  "  that  it  enables  us  to  avoid  both  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  the  naturalists  to  derive  an  ethical 
doctrine  from  the  history  of  development,  and  the  an- 

*  Huxley  in  the  "  Romanes  Lee-   \   *  Collected  Essays.' 
ture"     (1893),     "Evolution     and  ^  go^ley,  *  Recent  Tendencies  in 

Ethics,"  republUhed  in  vol.  iz.  of   >   Ethics '  (p.  47). 
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tagonistic  view,  urged  by  Huxley,  that  the  cosmic  and 
moral  orders  are  in  hopeless  conflict.  It  avoids  the 
latter  view  because  it  regards  the  moral  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions of  man  as  part  of  the  complete  process,  as 
factors  in  the  movement  which  leads  in  time  from  nature 
to  spirit.  And  it  avoids  the  former  view  because  it 
holds  that  the  ethical  element  which  is  manifested  latest 
in  the  temporal  process,  is  presupposed  from  the  first  and 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole.  The  ideal 
of  goodness  may  contribute  towards  the  interpretation 
of  evolution,  but  its  own  explanation  must  be  sought 
by  another  method."  ^ 

Attempts  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  of  idealism  and       65. 

''  Attempts  at 

naturalism  have  formed    the    characteristic  feature  of  ?j°*^«»**<*? 

idealism  and 

French  philosophy  in  quite  recent  times.  Forty  years  »at^"»"»™- 
ago  it  looked  as  if  France  had  lost  for  a  time  its 
international  influence  on  philosophical  thought,  the 
philosophy  of  Comte  having  been  its  last  contribution. 
In  a  similar  way  the  philosophy  of  Germany  had  already 
before  that  time,  with  the  collapse  of  Hegelianism  in  its 
own  country,  ceased  to  exercise  a  leading  European 
influence.  In  both  countries  philosophical  thought 
seemed  to  have  spent  its  creative  power.  Being  at  home 
fully  occupied  with  criticising,  assimilating,  and  modi- 
fying the  new  matter  and  novel  ideas  contained  in  those 
two  great  systems,  it  could  not  settle  down  and  con- 
centrate itself  upon  any  definite  and  commanding  idea. 
Each  of  these  two  systems  had  also  bequeathed  to  the  age 
that  followed  them  a  definite  task  which  planned  out  the 
work  for  many  minds  and  many  years.     This  task  was 

^  Sorley,  *  Ethics  of  Naturalism'  (2nd  ed.,  1904,  p.  382). 
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suggested  by  the  historical  spirit  and  interest  in  Hegel 
and  by  the  social  spirit  and  interest  that  dominated 
Comte's  system.  In  other  respects  the  two  systems 
which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  consider  as  respectively 
and  specially  characteristic  of  German  and  of  French 
thought,  acted  differently  upon  the  generation  that 
followed  them.  Hegelianism  suffered  under  a  reaction, 
produced  by  the  spirit  of  exact  research,  the  scientific 
spirit ;  Gomtism,  itself  a  bastard  child  of  this  scientific 
spirit,  made  its  influence  felt  first  of  all  in  England  and 
only  later  in  its  own  country,  where,  reimported  under 
the  name  of  Positivism — rather  than  Comtism — ^it  has 
now  become  a  generally  accepted  and  stable  trait  of 
French  thought. 

In  distinction  from  Hegel,  Comte  never  professed  to 
arrive  at  a  monistic  view.  He  always  moves  closer  to 
facts,  remains  more  in  harmony  with  actual  experience, 
and  retains  many  of  the  dualisms  which  abound  in  the 
latter.  Thus  he  emphasises  the  inherent  difference  of 
the  mathematical  aud  the  biological  sciences,  he  bases 
his  sociological  theory  upon  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
tendencies  in  human  character,  the  egoistic  and  altruistic. 
Still  more  glaring  are  the  contradictions  which  seem  to 
exist  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  his 
philosophy,  which  prompted  his  followers  and  admirers, 
in  several  instances,  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  the 
other,  although  the  germs  of  the  later  developments  in 
the  *  Politique  Positive '  have  been  traced  by  attentive 
students  in  the  earlier  *  Philosophic  Positive.*  The 
existence  of  these  dualisms  in  Comte's  philosophy  in- 
duced   his    disciples    to    embark   upon   a  search   for   a 
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unifying  principle  which  would  allow  the  phenomena 
of  life  to  be  mechanically  explained  and  altruism  to 
be  deduced  from  egoism.  To  do  this  they  had  re- 
course to  the  principle  of  transformism,  the  potency 
of  which  had  not  been  recognised  by  Comte  himself. 
This  led  them  to  study  more  closely  the  philosophy 
of  Evolution  as  it  had  been  elaborated  in  this  country 
by  Darwin  and  Spencer. 

The  disciple  of  Comte  who  went  the  greatest  length 
in  this  direction  was  Littrd ;  but  it  was  also  much 
strengthened  on  one  side  by  several  eminent  leaders 
in  the  natural  and  medical  sciences,  and  on  the  other 
by  two  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  last  gen- 
eration— Ernest  Benan  and  Hippolyte  Taine.^  They 
introduced  the  positive  spirit  into  history,  aesthetics,  and 
general  literature,  cultivating  fields  of  research  such  as 
Psychology  and  ^Esthetics,  which  had  met  with  very 
insufficient  attention  in  Comte's  own  writings.  They 
emancipated  positivism  from  Comtism,  from  the  letter 
and  canons  of  its  founder's  system,  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  many  of  those  who  now  so  glibly  use  the  term 
have  ever  read  a  line  of  the  *  Philosophic  Positive.' 

But  for  philosophical  thought  in  their  country,  Eenan 
and  Taine  did  more  than  this :  they  were  quite  as  much 
students  of  Hegelianism  as  of  Positivism  ;  they  combined 


^  "  Hippolyte  Taine,  encore  do- 
ming, k  vrai  dire,  par  des  theories 
m^taphysiques,  telles  que  le  mon- 
isme  logique  de  Spinoza  ou  de 
Hegel,  aprds  6tre  descendu  analy- 
tiquement  des  sigues  aux  images, 
des  images  aux  sensations  et  de 
celles-ci  2i  leurs  dldments  consti- 
tutifs,  qu'il  trouvait  dans  des 
■emations  elementaires,  homog^nes 


et  imperceptibles,  correspondant  h 
des  ensembles  de  reflexes  du  syst^me 
nerveux,  essay  ait,  h  partir  de  la 
sensation  ainsi  conyue,  de  recon- 
stniire  synthetiquemeut,  sans  rien 
emprunter  qu'  k  I'expdrience,  tout 
le  mecanisme  de  la  connaissance." 
E.  Boutroux  in  ''La  Philosophie 
en  France  "  ;  '  Revue  de  Metaphy- 
sique  et  de  Morale  '  (1908,  p.  690). 
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ill  their  personal,  though  unsystematic,  creeds  the  three 
dlflferent  forms  of  evolution,  the  more  narrowly  positive 
AH  it  existed  already  in  Comte,  the  naturalistic  as  it 
existed  in  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  above  and  behind 
bothy  the  larger  spirit  of  development  as  we  meet  with 
it  in  H^eL  The  latter  they  had  learnt  in  the  eclectic 
school  of  Victor  Cousin,  from  which  they  retained  the 
interest  for  historical  studies,  though  they  opposed  its 
vague  and  rhetorical  spiritualienL  This  school  of 
historical  and  critical  studies,  extending  over  oriental 
as  well  as  classical  culture  and  literature,  was  likewise 
that  which  trained  the  later  generation  of  thinkers  in 
France,  who  infused  into  philosophy  a  new  spirit  and 
new  interests,  attempting  to  effect  a  fusion  of  idealism 
and  naturalism  through  a  lai^r  conception  of  the 
evolutionary  idea. 

The  three  names  of  this  later  generation  which  have 
become,  or  are  daUy  becoming,  influential  in  mould- 
ing contemporary  philosophical  thought  in  Europe  are: 
Alfred  Fouill^  (1838-1912),  Jean  Marie  Guyau  (1854- 
1888),  and  Henri  Bergson.  The  two  former  oome 
especially  under  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  as  their 
interest  is  centred  in  the  ethical  problem,  which  rises 
with  them,  as  it  had  only  tardily  risen  with  Comte,  out 
of  the  larger  sociological  problem.  C!omte  recognised 
only  late  and  incompletely  the  existence  of  Ethics  as  an 
independent  science,  and  never  that  of  Psychology  as  it 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  introspective  school  in  this 
country,  and  as  it  lay  hidden  as  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  in  modem  French  poetry  and  fiction. 
But  the  strength  of  the  two  contemporary  thinkers  I 
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refer  to  lies  just  in  this,  that  they  base  Ethics  on 
Psychology,  and  that  they  depart  still  further  from 
Comte  in  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  foundation 
of  Sociology,  Ethics,  and  Psychology  alike,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Metaphysics.  Both  Fouill^e  and  Guyau 
began  their  career  with  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy, 
Fouill^e  characteristically  with  that  of  Plato's  ideology, 
for  which  he  retained  a  lasting  appreciation,  Guyau 
with  that  of  Epicureanism  in  its  ancient  and  modern 
expressions.  The  former  never  lost  an  idealism  nour- 
ished by  his  early  studies;  the  latter  does  not  conceal 
the  sceptical  trait  which  pervades  the  eudsemonistic  as 
distinguished  from  the  stoical  outrunners  of  the  post- 
classical  philosophy  of  the  old  world. 

The  principal  novel  conception  which  pervades  66. 
Fouill^'s  philosophy  is  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  id^-foroes. 
human  mind  (using  the  word  idea  in  the  larger  sense 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley)  are  centres  of  force,  active 
elements.  For  these  he  had  coined  the  term  "  Iddes- 
forces."  With  this  conception  he  combats  many  of  the 
older  theories  both  in  psychology  and  ethics.  That 
the  ethical  problem  is  with  him  the  central  problem 
is  shown  by  two  of  his  earlier  works,  the  treatise  *  La 
Libert^  et  le  D^terminisme '  (first  edition,  1872)  and  his 
*  Critique  des  Systfemes  de  Morale  Contemporains '  (first 
edition,  1883):  both  have  run  through  many  editions. 
The  theory  of  the  "  id^es- forces  "  or  of  the  activity  of 
ideas  is  the  formula  in  which  Fouillde  gave  expression  to 
the  conviction  he  had  early  arrived  at,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  are  not  merely  epiphenomena,  passive 
reflexions  of  the  physical  process  in  the  organism,  as 
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thej  appear,  tjg.,  in  the  system  of  Spencer,  bat  that 
from  them  proceeds  an  initiative,  not  onlj  in  tiie  inner, 
but  also  in  the  outer  life  of  the  human  mind.  He 
further  maintains  that  all  psychical  states,  be  they 
sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  or  desires,  are  intimately 
connected,  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  and  treated  as 
independent  elements  of  the  inner  lifa  He  thus  opposes 
likewise  the  older  psychological  atomism,  maintaining 
that  we  feel,  think,  and  react  in  every  instant  of  our 
conscious  inner  life;  only  it  may  happen  that,  in  this 
fundamental  and  united  fuiiction,  either  feelings  and 
emotions,  or  definite  thoughts,  or  activities  of  the  will, 
step  into  the  foreground.  In  fact,  "every  state  of 
consciousness,  by  reason  of  its  proper  intensity  or  of  its 
force,  tends  to  determine  movements  more  or  less  in- 
tensive and  extensiva"  Thinking,  feeling,  and  willing 
are  therefore  always  connected  with  some  movement,  and 
this  is  both  an  internal  change  and  an  external  motion. 
The  partial  separation  of  thinking  and  motion,  of  thought 
and  action,  is  acquired  under  the  influence  of  education 
and  culture  both  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  With 
children  and  savages  this  distinct  separation  is  rare  or 
altogether  absent.  Further,  ''every  idea  is  an  image 
and  in  consequence  a  '  Together '  of  recalled  sensations 
and  movements."  ^ 

Fouillde  begins  his  criticism  of  the  Ethics  of  Natural- 


^  As  already  stated  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  English  for  the  word 
tnumklt.  Fouillee  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of 
the  tendency  of  thought  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  theae  volumes,  a 
tendency  which  I  have  defined  as 


"  the  synoptic  aspect  of  reality,"  and 
of  which  I  have  treated  separately 
in  two  papers  published  respeotiTely 
in  the  3rd  and  5th  Tolsl  of  the 
*  Proceedings  of  the  UniTerrity  of 
Durham  Philosophical  Society/ 
1910  and  1918. 
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ism  by  showing  that  the  systems  both  of  evolution  and 
of  positivism  are  in  need  of  a  psychological  complement. 
The  earlier  positivist  view  he  identifies  with  the  names 
of  Littr^  and  Taine,  and  characterises  it  in  the  following 
graphic  manner :  "  Not  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  not  to 
be  indignant  at  anything,  to  understand  everything ;  then 
when  we  have  understood  it  to  put  the  knowledge  of 
laws  to  good  use  in  order  to  control  the  phenomena ;  to 
guard  ourselves  against  the  return  of  harmful  acts,  as  we 
guard  ourselves  against  fire  and  water ;  to  secure  on  the 
other  side  the  return  of  useful  acts  as  we  prepare  that  of 
harvests  which  are  to  feed  mankind ;  to  realise,  first  of 
all,  principles,  in  order  to  secure  results,  and,  if  these  do 
not  answer  our  expectation,  not  to  blame  the  results 
themselves — things  or  men, — but  to  attack  the  causes 
and  modify  them ;  thus  to  reject  the  unchangeable  Good 
of  the  philosophers,  to  be  content  with  the  true  as  wise 
men,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  the  great  Evil  is  error  or 
ignorance ;  to  reach  the  useful  with  the  help  of  the  true 
and  to  profit  thereby ;  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the 
beautiful  in  the  order  of  habit  and  custom  as  well  as  in 
the  order  of  visible  forms ;  to  turn  away  from  the  ugly, 
to  shelter  ourselves  from  brutality  and  ferocity  without 
hate  or  anger ;  to  say  to  oneself  that  every  being  is  that 
which  it  can  be,  that  the  tiger  is  according  to  the  saying 
of  a  French  positivist,  *  a  stomach  which  has  much  de- 
mand for  flesh,'  the  drunkard  a  *  stomach  which  has 
much  want  of  alcohol,'  the  criminal  a  *  brain  which  is 
inflused  with  blood';  in  the  face  of  everything  to  preserve 
the  calm  of  positive  science,  which  accepts  phenomena 
without    abusing    them,    which    classifies   without  con« 
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demning  them,  which  does  not  know  in  mathematics 
propitious  or  fatal  numbers,  in  astronomy,  friendly  or 
unfriendly  stars,  in  meteorology,  clement  or  inclement 
skies ;  lastly,  to  steep  our  active  power  in  the  calm  of 
contemplation,  which  is  not  indifference,  and  remember 
that,  if  the  wise  man  observes,  compares,  experiments, 
this  is  not  only  in  order  to  know  but  also  to  act^ — this 
is  the  attitude  which,  according  to  French  positivists 
as  well  as  English  evolutionists,  man  has  to  preserve 
in  the  face  of  nature  and  in  the  face  also  of  humanity, 
if  he  wishes  to  know  and  put  to  profit  reality,  instead 
of  following  phantoms  of  abstracj^  metaphysic  or  of  blind 
mysticism."  ^ 

In  order  to  get  beyond  this  purely  contemplative,  dis- 
passionate, utilitarian  or  prudential  point  of  view  which 
reduces  everything  to  necessity  and  leaves  no  room 
for  free  action,  naturalism  according  to  M.  Fouill^ 
requires  a  complement  both  psychological  and  cosmo- 
logical.  It  has  to  recognise  that  this  necessary  process 
of  evolution  itself  produces  a  new  beginning,  new  centres 
of  action,  as  soon  as  out  of  the  chaos  of  inanimate  and 
unconscious  existence  there  emerges  the  world  of  ideas, 
of  new  moving  forces.  The  ethical  problem  thus  de- 
mands a  psychological  and  metaphysical  inquiry,  M. 
Fouill^e  supplies  this  in  his  Psychology  and  Metaphysics 
of  the  Id^es-forces.^     These  prepare  the  ground  for  the 


^  *  Critique  des  Syst^mes  de 
Morale  Contemporains '  (5th  ed., 
1906,  p.  39). 

^  **  L'ideal  moral  n'est  pas  une 
pure  chim^re  si  je  parviens  k  lui 
doDner  une  existence,  d'abord  dans 
ma  pens^,  puis  dans  mes  actions, 
qui  ne  eont  que   ma  pens^  con- 


tinue &  travers  mes  organes  et  se 
propageant  dans  le  monde  ezt^rieur. 
L'ide,  ^tant  Taction  commence, 
est  efficace  et  productrice ;  la  pens^ 
humaine  pent  devenir  par  elle,  au 
sein  du  d^terminisme  mdme,  cr^ 
trice  d'un  monde  nouveau.  Un 
disciple  de  Descartes  et  de  Platen 
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ethics  of  the  id^es-forces,  the  subject  of  his  latest  publi- 
cation.^ I^ng  before  M.  Fouill^  returned  again  to  the 
ethical  problem  which  prompted  his  original  speculations, 
another  thinker  of  great  originality,  influenced  by  and 
connected  with  M.  Fouill^  himself,  took  up  the  ethical 
problem  in  a  series  of  writings  which  combine  originality 
and  depth  of  thought  with  a  marvellous  power  of  literary 


tout  ensemble  a  dit :  *  Dieu  ne 
penee  pas  les  choses  parce  qu'elles 
sont,  mais  eUes  sont  parce  que 
Dieu  les  pense ' ;  k  riiomme  on 
pent  appliquer  cette  parole" 
(*  Critique  des  Syst^mes  de  Morale,' 
p.  xiv.) 

^  *  Morale  des  Id^- Forces '  (2nd 
ed.,  1908).  The  leading  ideas  of 
his  ethics  had  been  already  ex- 
I>ounded  in  a  series  of  works, 
systematic,  critical,  and  historical, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 'L'Evolutionismedes  id^- 
forces,'  1890 ;  '  La  Psychologic  des 
idte-forces'  (2  vols.,  1893);  *Le 
Houvement  Positiviste,*  1896  ;  'Le 
Mouvement  Id^iste,'  1896  ;  all  of 
which  have  appeared  in  several 
editions.  In  the  preface  to  his 
latest  work  (p.  iii.)  mentioned  in 
the  text,  he  defines  very  clearly 
the  position  of  his  ethics  as  follows  : 
"  Ces  th^ries  peuvent  se  resumer, 
quoique  d'une  mani^re  bien  in- 
suffisante,  en  quatre  propositions 
eesentielles  :  1.  Tid^  •  force  de 
morality  est  li^  h.  la  primaut^  de 
la  conscienoe  de  soi :  Je  penaCf  done 
fai  une  valevr  morale;  2.  Tidde- 
foroe  de  morality  cr^  des  valeurs 
objectives  et  les  classe :  Je  peiue, 
done  fivalue  les  ohjeU;  3.  I'id^- 
foroe  de  morality  s'actualise  en  se 
ooncevant :  Je  penu,  doncje  realise 
Viditd  ;  4.  Tid^-force  de  morality 
f  onde  la  vraie  socidt^ :  Je  pense,  done 
Je  commence  A  creer,  dans  et  par 
la  iocUU  humaine,  la  socUU  uni- 
versdle  des  consciences"    Fouill^ 

VOL.  IV. 


is  well  aware  of  the  practical  im- 
portance at  the  present  day  of  a 
new  and  solid  foundation  of  moral- 
ity where  all  the  older  foundations 
are  crumbling  away  :  '*  II  est  facile 
de  precher  la  morale,  a  dit  Schop- 
enhi&uer,  difficile  d'en  etablir  les 
fondements.  La  crise  actuelle  de 
la  morale  en  est  la  preuve.  Tout 
est  remis  en  question  :  aucun 
principe  ne  paralt  encore  solide- 
ment  dtabli  ou  du  moins  U  lui  seul 
suffisant,  ni  celui  de  Tintdrdt  per- 
sonnel, ni  celui  de  I'utilitd  gdndrale, 
ni  celui  de  revolution  universelle, 
ni  Taltruisme  des  positivistes,  ni  la 
pitU  et  le  nouveau  nirvdna  des 
pessimistes,  ni  I'impdratif  des 
Eantiens,  ni  le  bien  en  soi  et 
transcendant  des  spiritualistes ;  la 
morale  du  libre  arbitre  et  de 
I'obligation  semble  pr^  de  dispar- 
attre  pour  faire  place  h  la  *  physique 
des  mocurs,'  soit  individuelle,  soit 
sociale.  On  a  ecrit  jadis  des  pages 
dmouvantes  pour  montrer  comment 
les  dogmes  religieux  finissent:  on 
pourrait  en  derire  aujourd'hui  de 
plus  dmouvantes  encore  sur  une 
question  bien  plus  vitale :  Comment 
Us  dogmes  moraux  Jinissent,  Le 
devoir  meme  sous  la  forme  suprdme 
de  I'imperatif  catdgorique,  serait-il 
done  un  dernier  dogme,  fondement 
cachd  de  tons  les  autres,  qui 
s'dbranle  apr^  que  tout  ce  quMl 
soutenait  s'est  dcrould  ?  "  (Preface 
to  'Critique  des  Syst^mes de  Morale 
Contemporains,'  p.  L) 
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67.       exposition  enriched  by  a  vein  of  genuine  poetry :  this  was 

J.M.Gnyau. 

Jean  Marie  Guyau  (1854-88).  Like  Fouill^e,  but  some 
years  before  him,  he  began  his  studies  in  contemporary 
ethics  with  a  criticism  of  the  English  school  (1879). 
His  first  constructive  effort  which  followed  is  charac- 
teristically an  aesthetical  treatise,  with  which  we  have 
already  become  acquainted  in  the  last  chapter,  which 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.^  He  there 
treats  of  art  from  the  ethical  and  social  point  of  view. 
This  treatise,  which  appeared  in  1884,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  treatise  on  Ethics  (1885),  and  then  by 
one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (1887).^ 

In  spite  of  the  critical  position  he  took  up  to  the 
Ethics  of  Naturalism  as  developed  in  this  country, 
Guyau  was  much  influenced  by  the  writings  of  this 
school  He  has  notably  recognised  the  great  difficulties 
wliich  beset  all  naturalistic  ethics — viz.,  that  they  fail 
to  explain  the  facts  of  obligation  and  sanction,  of  '  the 
Ought '  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is.  Similarly 
he  recognises  in  all  religious  philosophy  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  or  justifying  the  existence  of  a  definite 
religion,  with  creed  and  dogmas,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
religious  temper  or  spirit.  His  method  of  meeting  these 
difficulties,  of  solving  the  antinomies  and  dilemmas,  the 
dualisms  and  paradoxes,  is  a  much  shorter  one  than  that 
of  Alfred  Fouillde.  It  consists  in  eliminating  them ;  he 
does  not  want  to  destroy  morality  or  f«iith ;  he  wishes  to 


*  See  swpra,  p.  113  sqq. 

'■'  The  ethical  woi;"ka  of  Guyau 
are  :  *  La  Morale  d' Epicure  et  ses 
Rapports  avec  les  Doctrines  Con- 
temporaines'  (1878);  *  La  Morale 
Anglaise  Contemporaine '    (1879); 


'Esquisse  d'une  Morale  sans  obli- 
gation  ni  sanction'  (1885);  *L*Ir- 
r^ligion  de  I'avenir  (1887).  All 
these  works  have  appeared  in  many 
editions. 
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establish  a  morality  without  obligation  and  sanction,  and 
to  preserve  the  religious  spirit  without  a  positive  religion ; 
he  proclaims,  not  the  absence  of  religion  or  anti-religion, 
but  Irreligion,  the  absence  of  a  dogmatic  or  mystical 
religion,  as  the  faith  of  the  future. 

The  conception  which  Guyau  places  in  the  centre  of 
his  speculation  is,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  state  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  idea  of  life.  It  is  with  him  a 
moving  and  expanding  principle.  Ethics  becomes  with 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted  of 
necessity  by  nature  herself,  in  order  to  secure  the 
growth,  the  greatest  development  of  life.  Moral  con- 
duct becomes  with  him  identical  with  that  kind  of 
activity  which  furthers  the  expansion  of  life  to  its 
fullest  extent.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  every  narrowing 
conception,  such  as  Egoism,  and  culminates  in  a  highest 
virtue  which  is  generosity.  But  in  the  same  way  as 
with  Fouill^e,  for  whom  the  active  principle  is  inherent 
in  the  world  of  ideas,  itself  a  product  of  natural 
development,  so  with  Guyau,  the  active  or  propelling 
force  is  the  principle  of  life,  which  rises  out  of  the 
unconscious  into  the  region  of  consciousness.  Both 
thinkers  thus  reduce  the  process  of  evolution  to  the 
existence  of  a  moving  principle,  inherent  in  the  in- 
animate as  well  £is  the  animated  world,  in  the  un- 
conscious as  well  as  the  conscious  regions  of  exist- 
ence. While  they  emphasise  the  active  side  of  the 
mind  in  opposition  to  the  purely  intellectual  or  con- 
templative, they  are  unable  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  difference  of  value  which  the  human  mind 
attaches  to  certain  developments,  such  as  the  Beautiful 
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and  the   Good,  as   distinguished   from   their  opposites. 

They   have   no   definition   of   the  highest   Good,  which 

seems  to  consist  only  in  a  process,  be  this  set  going  by 

the  motive  power  of  the  world  of  ideas  or  the  propelling 

68.       force  of  the  principle  of  life.     Both  end  by  appealing 

MM  of  the  to  an  ideal  or  *the  Ideal,    of  which  they  can  never- 

^"^^     theless   give    neither   a    definition    nor   an   interpreta- 

tbinken.      ^j^^^^     With  this  view  they  come  near  to  the  position 

of  other  thinkers,  such  as  F.  A.  Lange  in  Germany,  or 

T.  H.  Green  in  England ;  perhaps  without  recognising 

that  they  entangle  themselves  in  the  same  difiBculties 

and    dilemmas    which    we    meet   with    in    those    other 

speculations. 

The  fact  that  there  are  psychological  data  involved 
in  moral  judgments  and  crystallised  in  certain  current 
words  and  phrases  which  we  continually  use  in  everyday 
life,  and  can  as  little  dispense  with  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind  as  we  can  find  room  for  them  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  has  prompted  a  school  of  thinkers  in  Germany 
to  take  up  a  purely  descriptive  or  analytical  position 
in  Ethics,  combining  this  frequently  with  historical 
studies:  they  propose  to  give  a  phenomenology  of  the 
moral  consciousness  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the 
race.  The  beginnings  of  this,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Herbart  and  Beneke,  which  are  accordingly  now  more 
frequently  referred  to.  This  school  studies  pre-eminently 
0g.  what  it  calls  judgments  of  value  as  distinguished  from 
value  in"      judgments   of  fact,  norms  of  conduct  as  distinguished 

OerniAuy. 

from  norms  of  thought,  prescriptive  laws  of  what  ought 
to    be,    as    opposed    to    constitutive    laws    of   what   is. 
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"What  is  peculiar  to  the  school  is,  however,  the  limit- 
ation to  the  purely  paychological  or  anthropological 
aspect,  the  metaphysical  being  discarded.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  to  their  distrust  of  metaphysics, 
that  these  thinkers  show  little  sympathy  with,  and  little 
appreciation  of,  the  system  of  Lotze,  which  they  mostly 
ignore.  To  Lotze,  nevertheless,  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  for  the  first  time  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  three  seemingly  independent,  but  interwoven,  aspects 
which  the  world  presents  to  the  contemplating  mind : 
the  world  of  things  or  facts,  the  world  of  relations  or 
laws,  and  the  world  of  values  or  worths.  Lotze  ia  at 
the  same  time  the  first  thinker  who  has  coined  a 
fairly  comprehensive  vocabulary  wherein  to  express  the 
doctrines  of  a  science  of  value,  or,  as  it  has  been  more 
recently  termed,  ot  Axiology. 

Although  this  school  has  opened  out  and  is  culti- 
vating a  new  region  in  Psychology — a  region  in  which 
individual  and  social  interests,  the  ethics  of  morality  and 
of  legality  meet — and  has  thus  enlarged  the  aspect  of 
one  side  of  moral  philosophy,  it  has  not  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  new  conceptions  regarding 
the  central  ethical  problems :  the  problem  of  Good  and 
Evi],  the  problem  of  Duty  and  Obligation,  the  problem 
of  Virtue  and  Happiness,  ihe  problem  of  Ends  and 
Motives  o£  conduct ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  purely 
descriptive,  analytical,  or  historical  method  will  take  us 
any  further  as  regards  those  fundamental  questions.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  another  direction  of 
thought  has  sprung  up  which  shows  little  appreciation 
for   these   purely   descriptive,   analytical,  and   historical 
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iducted  in  the  dispassionate  spirit  of  the 
natural  sciences,  extending  though  they  do  the  meaning 
of  the  word  nature  so  as  to  comprise  the  phenomena 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  those  of  the  collective  mind 
iu  society  and  history.  This  opposition  to  the  Ethics 
of  naturalism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  to  the 
systematic  as  welt  as  critical  studies  within  the  schools, 
has  been  vehemently  proclaimed  by  a  thinker  whose 
teachings  attained  popular  influence  and  renown  long 
before  historians  and  professors  of  philosophy  conde- 
scendefl  to  take  serious  note  of  his  writings.  In  fact 
the  increasing  attention  latterly  bestowed  upon  them 
is  largely  due,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  to  this :  that  their  infiuence, 
especially  on  young  minds,  has  become  clearly  pernicious 
and  alarming. 

The  thinker  referred   to,  though  we  can  hardly  call 
liim    a    philosopher,^    is    Friedrich     Kietzsche     (1844- 


'  The  iiifluenca  of  Nietziche 
on  Europeau  thought  in  quite  lu 
important  na  that  of  Schopeo- 
hauer.  and  more  so  than  that  of 
VOQ  HftTtmnDti,  but  it  cacDDt  be 
aatiafactonly  dealt  witli  in  the 
HiaUir;  of  philueopbical  th(iut;ht ; 
it  belongs  to  that  larger  and  deeper- 
Ifiog  regiuii  uf  what  1  Iiave  various!; 
termed  Bubjeotiva,  indiTidual,  or 
ipoDtaDeouB  thought,  which  is 
not  reduced  to  auf  system  or 
subjected  to  scieutific,  critical,  or 
logical  methods.  The  treatmeut 
of  this  region  of  thought  should, 


England,  would  stand 
[lut  promineuClj,  tliejr  worlcs  con- 
taiDing  or  revealing  the  origin  of 
the  characteristic  traits  of   pbilo- 


I 


even  of  scientific,  thought  in  recent 
times.  To  this  class  of  tliiiikera 
NietzEcliS  likewise  belonged  ;  not 
least  aa  aecouut  of  the  eicellenoe 
of  bia  style,  which  gives  him  a 
place  in  the  general  literature  of 
the  age  and  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erary taaW.  So  far  as  the  strictly 
jiliiloBopliical  value  of  hie  writings 
is  concerned  it  eecmi  In  lie  eaped- 
tbe  programme  of  I  ally  in  this,  that  he  ha«  demoD- 
Hiatory,  form  the  third  and  atrnted  the  oeceBSity  of  arriving  at 
a  definite  creed  or  basai  conviction 
on  ethical  and  religious  guestions 
before  a  philosophical  sysMmatiaa- 
tion  and  application  to  separate 
philosophical     problems     can     ba 


Germany,  Victor  Hugo  and  some 
of  tbe  great  uovelistA  iu  France, 
Scott,   Wordaworlb,    Carlyle,   and 
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1900),  who  stands  in  h  certain  liistorieal  connection 
with  Schopenhauer.  From  him  he  adopted  the  habit 
of  unm^aeni'ed  denunciation  of  the  views  and  persons 
which  he  opposes,  and  a  fundamental  dislike  for  all 
Chat  is  traditional,  conventional,  and  generally  accepted. 
But  whereas  the  line  of  Schopenhauer's  thought  found 
its  consummation  and  end  in  his  own  teaching,  Ijeyond 
which  no  important  step  could  be  taken  without 
abandoning  the  master's  central  position,  the  writings 
of  Nietzsche,  through  their  very  absence  of  consistent 
reasoning  and  logical  conclusiveness,  have  acted  greatly 
as  sliinulaiitB,  and  certainly  have  teuded  to  reveal  and 
make  plain  to  ordinary  readers  the  unsatisfactory  and 
lifeless  condition  of  the  current  philoHop))y  of  the  day. 
Moreover  Nietzsche  has  succeeded  more  than  any  other 
contemporary  thinker  in  coining  for  his  ideas  watch- 
words   and    incisive    expressions    which    have    become 

attempted.     That  he  had 


1    tliii,   the   I 


of  all 


ueeful  specuUti 

niKiat&meH  even  oy  nn  (^resHxi 
admircTB,  but  ho  w«s  in  seareli  of 
it.  He  belongs  to  th&t  line  of 
tJunkera  duriDK  the  nJnetecDth 
century .  beginning  with  Schopen- 
hauer Aiid  ropreaenlAd,  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  century,  by  fauer- 
buch  in  Qermaoy,  by  Cuuito  in 
Prance,  and  by  Mill  and  SpoQCer 
in  England,  who  hod  completely 
bruk«ii  with  that  body  of  traditions 
ChriaUM  thought  which  lay  in 
the  background  o(  the  great  idea]. 
i»tio  system*,  and 


its  c 


,  the  >< 


e  of 


^e  trMiBoendetital  and  spiritualiatjc 
■chooU,  wherever  they  are  to  be 
(uund,  In  thi>  queat  for  a  new 
faith  sud  a  Rrm  but  novel  foundo- 
U<n)   Nietzsche's   wiitiugs   deserve 


to  be  fullj-  appreciated  ae  a  charoc. 
tfiriatic  tign  of  the  tineB.  From 
being  eibilled  mainly  by  ardent 
young  mindi,  whom  he  not 
infrequently  unsettled,  and  de- 
nounced by  mature  thinkere,  be 
has  risen  to  the  poaitton  of  being 
oousidered  by  soiiie  as  worthy  to 
be  placed  in  tlie  company  of  the 
hiqbII  number  of  great  original 
thin  ken  of  modern  times  from 
which  otliera,  luch  OS  Lotxe, 
Sc^lileiermacher,  and  Sjieucer,  liave 
been  excluded:  thus,  e.g.,  by  E. 
von  Aster  iu  the  imporlant  collec- 
tion of  eesnvs  entitled  'Qrocn: 
Danker '  (™i.  H),  This  con. 
taina  an  etcellenl  characteriatic  of 
NiBtMche'fl  thought,  by  Prof.  A. 
Pfrinder,  dwelling  mainly  upon  the 
successive  alagea  in  hie  meutal 
deTelopment. 
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incorporated  not  only  in  German,  but  also  in  the 
languages  of  other  European  countries,  rousing,  especially 
young  minds,  to  individual  thought  and  action.  He 
has  tried  to  impress  his  age  and  the  youth  of  his 
country  with  the  conviction  that  something  radically 
new  is  going  to  happen  or  is  already  happening,  and 
that  an  understanding  of,  as  well  as  a  participation  in, 
this  new  movement  is  a  matter  of  individual  effort, 
of  ruthlessly  sweeping  away,  not  of  patiently  enduring, 
the  evils  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  generally  accepted 
methods  for  combating  them.  Thus  it  is  not  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  but  the 
favouring  of  the  selected  few,  which  is  to  be  of  import- 
ance and  value ;  not  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  which 
would  end  only  in  a  general  levelling  down  to  medioc- 
rity, but  the  existence  and  encouragement  of  exceptional 
ability  and  force,  constituting  what  has  been  termed 
the  "  overman,"  which  is  to  be  the  gospel  of  the  future ; 
in  fact  an  accentuation  and  encouragement  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  over  the  masses. 

In  coining  and  scattering  broadcast  these  incisive 
phrases,  Nietzsche  not  only  showed  his  radicalism  but 
also  embodied  ideas  and  tendencies  which  surrounded 
him,  some  of  which  were  especially  characteristic  of 
his  country  and  its  recent  history.  Thus  the  alliance 
of  radical  and — as  it  seems  to  many — ruthless  activity 
with  essentially  conservative  and  aristocratic  leanings 
was  to  be  found  in  Bismarck,  the  hero  of  the  day: 
a  real  type  of  the  overman.  The  impotence  of 
democracy    and    of    philosophical    radicalism    with    its 
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socialistic  proclivities  to  bring  about  what  the  German 
nation  had  written  and  sung  about  for  two  generations 
— the  unity  of  the  German  empire — appeared  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  success  of  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron ; 
whilst  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  proclaimed  by  the  Darwinians,  found  a  ready 
response  in  the  exaltation  not  only  of  individual  talent, 
of  the  military  virtues  of  courage  and  self-control,  but 
also  of  individual  ferocity  and  aggressiveness.^ 

Thus  we  have  two  distinct  and  novel  developments 
in  the  ethical  province  of  philosophical  thought  in 
Germany,  characteristic  of  academic  and  extra-academic,, 
of  professional  and  non-professional  thinking:  a  differ- 
entiation which  has  made  itself  felt  in  German  phil-^ 
osophical  thought  much  more  than  in  that  of  any 
other  country  in  modern  times.  On  the  one  side  we^ 
have  a  new  field  of  research,  the  general  theory  of 
value,  a  practical  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of 
Lotze's   idea    of    an   independent    realm    of   values    or 


^  '*  Nietzsche  is  most  conviDcing 
when  the  Uebermenteh  is  left  un- 
defined. Imagined  as  ideal  Man, 
i.e.,  as  morality  depicts  him,  he 
becomes  intelligible;  imagined  as 
Nietzsche  describes  him,  he  reels 
back  into  the  beast,  and  that 
distinction  which  chiefly  separates 
man  from  the  animal  world  out  of 
which  he  has  emerged,  viz.,  his 
unique  power  of  self -consciousness 
and  self-criticism  is  obliterated" 
(H.  H.  Williams,  Article,  "  Ethics," 
•Engrclop.  Brit.,'  11th  ed.,  1910, 
voL  ix.  p.  842).  Besides  drawing 
the  extreme  conclusions  of  a  theory 
of  natural  selection  which  prompted 
T.  H.  Green  on  the  other  side  to 
seek  for  a  not  merely    "natural" 


explanation  of  the  facts  of  morality, 
Nietzsche  has  the  merit  of  taking 
special  note  of  the  difference  of 
individual  ability  and  occupation 
and  of  facing  the  question  of 
practical  morality.  Once  sweep 
away  the  idea  of  equality  of  all 
men  before  a  Higher  Tribunal  and 
the  greater  part  of  moral  theory 
which  deals  with  human  nature  in 
general  and  not  with  human  nature^ 
as  existing  in  different  classes  of 
society,  in  different  peoples,  nation* 
alities,  and  races  of  mankind,  be- 
comes purely  academic,  particular- 
istic, or  parochial,  and  a  relapse  into 
the  ancient  difference  of  Herren- 
moral  and  Sldavenmoral  becomes, 
almost  inevitable. 
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71. 
Two 

tbttoriei  of 
tha  Good  i 
endt  and 
duUei. 


worths ;  op  the  other  we  have  a  brilliant  and  emphatic 
proclamation  of  tlie  claims  of  individuality  and  per- 
sonality, of  a  phenomenon  which  in  many  modern 
soientifio  and  economic  theories  has  been  pushed 
into  the  background  and  lost  sight  of.  But  neither 
of  these  two  interesting  lines  of  thought  has  really 
done  much  to  attack  the  central  ethical  problem — 
the  pi^oblem  of  the  Good.  This  still  stands  before 
us  in  its  two-faced  aspect :  iirst,  the  Good  as  a  thing  to 
possess  or  to  sti*ive  for  (Gruterlehre) ;  and  secondly,  Good 
as  a  predicate  of  human  will  and  conduct  {Tugend-  und 
PfiiclUeftdehi'€)  and  of  everything  connected  therewith: 
on  the  one  side  the  purpose,  on  the  other  side  the 
character  of  human  activity.  It  is,  however,  perhaps 
not  tiH>  much  to  say  that  this  dualism,  this  twofold 
aapect  of  the  moml  problem,  has  been  more  clearly 
ileiiueil  in  recent  ethical  literature  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  this  country ;  it  has  been  brought  more  closely 
home  to  the  philosophical  consciousness  of  the  age.  In 
this  country  the  task  has  been  performed,  as  I  stated 
ulK>ve,  by  Henry  Sidgwick  ^  in  his  '  Methods  of  Ethics/ 


^  huriug  the  but  yearn  K>i  the 
ceixtui'v  iiud  liiuoe  that  time  a 
Urge  nuuiber  of  ti'eatMeH  on  the 
dubjcci  ot  elhicii  have  appeai^xl  iu 
uU  thu  three  couutiie^i,  tedlityiiig 
4uitc  lit  much  ti>  the  interetil 
lakvh  iu  the  :>ubject  an  lo  it«» 
iutiituoy  uud  t\.k  the  iuhereut,  iut 
it  M'cuiti  to  uiuuy,  >\'elhiigh  iu- 
oolul>lc  ituiui.U>xe<i  ami  iUlemuia<i 
which  ic\ca1  thouiaelven  to  cloaer 
K\ iticul  btud>  auch  as  han  been 
t»t.iiii*l  iu  thi^  couutiy  by  SiUg- 
wick  lu  lliv.  '  MothiivU  of  Vhhict* ' 
iVUil  b;^  l»i.uiU-,\  iu  *  KUiical  Stu^Uea.' 
Tlui  t>\\cltt>li>^,\  v>t  the  luorai  neu.ie 
\*%  ui*t  6u  bUiiplu  a«  it  ii}i^>c«u'eU  be- 


I 


fv>re  theea  two  thinkers  took  up 
the  subject,  nor  even  as  Paulsen 
lias  put  it  in  the  article  referred 
to  in  the  text.  This  must  become 
abumlautly  evident  to  reMlers  of 
Carman  ethical  literature  in  the 
important  work  of  Prof.  Geo. 
Simmel,  whose  ^  Einleitung  in  die 
Moralwisseuschaft '  (2  vols.,  1892- 
1$!^)  may  be  singled  out  among 
a  gi-eat  many  other  publications 
mostly  belonging  to  the  present 
century.  Indeeil  there  is  perhaps 
a  danger  oi  casuistry  forming  too 
prominent  a  chapter  of  ethical 
thev>rv. 
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and  by  some  of  those  influenced  by  him,  among  whom 
I  have  specially  noticed  the  lucid  expositions  of 
Professor  Sorley. 

Similar  good  work  in  clearing  the  atmosphere  and 
bringing  home  to  thinking  readers  of  a  larger  class 
the  ethical  problems  of  the  day,  has  been  performed 
in  Gtermany  by  several  writers  of  eminence — by  none 
better,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  by  the  late  Professor 
Friedrich   Paulsen   of  Berlin.     Although  more  explicit       73. 

PftUlMll'l 

than  the  two  English  authors  just  mentioned  in  the  Bthict. 
enunciation  of  his  own  ethical  standpoint,  which  he 
has  in  fact  expounded  in  a  *  System  of  Ethics,'  ^  he 
nevertheless  shows  a  very  clear  and  impartial  under- 
stcmding  of  the  two  positions  open  to  the  ethical 
philosopher  of  to-day.  Of  this  he  has  given  proof  in 
the  latest  of  his  writings :  the  chapter  on  Ethics  con- 
tsdned  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Systematic  Philosophy,' 
which  forms  a  section  of  a  large  encyclopaedic  work 
with  the  general  title  of  *The  Culture  of  the  Present 
Age'  (1907).  In  this  short  but  well -filled  chapter 
Paulsen  shows  that  ethical  philosophy,  what  I  have 
termed  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
the  Good,  may  start  from  two  independent  facts — the 
fact  of  the  Will,  which  strives  to  attain  something ;  and 
the  fact  of  the  Ought,  the  obligation  or  duty  imposed 
upon  human  action.  The  former  beginning  leads  us 
to  define  the  Good  as  the  end  of  our  actions,  and  in 
a  more  detailed  treatise  the  Good  would  divide  itself 
up  into  a  number  of  separate  goods  or  good  things, 
corresponding    to    the    many  -  sided    nature    of    human 

1  *  Ethik  *  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  1893  ;  trans,  by  Thilly,  1899). 
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activity;  the  latter  refers  to  an  impelling  or  prompt- 
ing force  through  which  good  actions  are  produced 
and  regulated,  the  source  out  of  which  they  flow :  this 
is  usually  termed  the  feeling  of  duty  or  the  moral 
conscience.  Coherent  systems  of  ethics  can  be  con- 
structed from  either  of  the  two  beginnings ;  both  have 
special  difficulties  to  solve.  The  philosopher  who  starts 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  end  or  ends  to  be 
realised  by  human  action,  must  define  these  ends, 
and  must  further  explain  how  it  comes  that  they 
recommend  themselves  to  the  individual  human  will 
and  become  obligatory:  the  dicta  of  conscience.  On 
the  other  side,  the  systematic  thinker  who  starts 
with  the  facts  of  duty  and  conscience  will  have  to 
explain  not  only  what  dutiful  conduct  consists  in  and 
what  it  leads  us  to,  but  he  will  also  be  confronted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  assigning  to  the  fundamental 
fact  of  moral  conscience  its  meaning  and  origin,  espe- 
cially as  it  seems  confined  to  the  narrow  region  of 
human  consciousness,  which  forms,  after  all,  but  a 
small,  an  almost  infinitesimal  part  of  the  great  visible 
world,  the  Cosmos. 

The  two  positions  thus  clearly  indicated  by  Paulsen 
have  found  representatives  in  modern  German  thought. 
Paulsen  himself  declares  unmistakably  for  the  former. 
According  to  him,  Ethics  is  Outerlehre.  He  also  explains 
that  in  the  history  of  philosophy  this  is  the  older  of 
the  two,  having  found  its  first  systematic  exposition  in 
the  *Nicomachean  Ethics'  of  Aristotle.  Paulsen  also 
explains  how  what  was  originally  the  theory  of  the  Grood 
or  of  Goods,  as  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  moral  conduct. 
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has  in  recent  philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  a  deeper 
and  wider  view  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  been  developed 
into  a  teleological  and  energetic  conception  of  the  moral 
problem.  This  conception  has  received  in  Germany  the 
name  of  Voluntarism.  In  this  country  it  has,  under 
the  further  influence  of  Professor  William  James,  reacted 
upon  the  theory  of  knowing  and  being  (Epistemology 
and  Metaphysics),  producing  a  special  school  of  thought 
termed  Pragmatism.  The  opposite  school  of  ethical 
thought  which  starts  from  the  sense  of  obligation  and 
the  conception  of  duty  (Pflichtenlehre)  has,  according 
to  Paulsen,  its  beginning — so  far  as  European  civilisa- 
tion is  concerned — in  the  Mosaic  Decalogue.  It  has 
been  deepened  and  enlarged  in  the  moral  code  of 
Christianity,  and  has  found  its  most  adequate  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  Kantian  Ethics,  or  what 
is  generally  called  the  Critical  school  of  Ethics.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  its  representatives  all  moi'e  or 
less  go  back  to  Kant,  who  has  elaborated  the  philo- 
sophical conceptions  and  fixed  the  vocabulary  for  this 
form  of  modem  ethical  thought. 

In  another  recent  German  publication  which  aims  at 
giving  a  view  of  the  position  of  philosophy  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  connecting  itself  with  the  cele- 
brated name  of  the  first  comprehensive  historian  of 
modem  philosophy,  Kuno  Fischer,  a  recent  thinker, 
Bruno  Bauch,  deals  with  the  ethical  problem  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  He  takes  more  note 
than  Paulsen  does  of  the  subjective  or  individualistic 
tendency  which  threatens  in  Germany  to  destroy  or  sub- 
vert the  traditional  morality  of  common- sense,  putting 
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in  its  place  not  the  fatalism  and  indifferentism  of  a 
purely  natui*alistic  teaching,  but  the  extreme  self-assertion 
of  human  personality  culminating  in  what  he  terms  the 
'  Immoralism '  of  Nietzsche.  Both  these  tendencies,  the 
naturalistic  and  the  immoralistic,  have — so  we  are  told 
— to  be  combated  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  data 
of  the  existing  ethical  consciousness.  Such  an  antidote  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Ethics  of  Kant  which  start  from  the 
fact  of  obligation:  the  Categorical  Imperative  and  the 
autonomous,  t.e.,  self-restraining  character  of  the  human 
Will.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paulsen's  Ethics  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  conception  of  life,  by  a  biologi- 
cal conception  ;  whereas  the  representatives  of  the  other 
school  rest  more  upon  historical  studies  such  as  have 
emanated  from  the  idealistic  philosophies  of  Germany. 
An  intermediate  position  which  aims  at  doing  justice  to 
the  spirit  of  the  natural  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  histori- 
cal sciences,  is  taken  up  by  Professor  Wundt,  so  that 
the  representatives  of  both  schools  in  Germany  are  able 
to  refer  with  approbation  to  his  treatise  on  Ethics  as  a 
standard  work.^ 

Professor  Wundt  is  a  foremost  representative  of 
voluntarism  in  Ethics  as  well  as  in  general  philosophy. 
He  has  moreover  introduced  into  Psychology  and  Ethics 
a  valuable  idea  which  deserves  special  recognition  and 
attention.  As  I  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to 
remark  in  former  chapters,*  he  makes  the  difiference  be- 
tween psychical  and  physical  phenomena  this :  that  the 
latter  consist  only  in  a   rearrangement  of  an  unalter- 


»  Wilhelm      Wundt,      *  Ethik ' 
(1886  ;  trans,  by  Titchener,  1897). 


^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  526,  n.,  and  voL 
ill.  pp.  396  and  397,  n. 
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able  amount  of  material,  but  that  the  former  are 
characterised  by  what  he  terms  a  creative  synthesis ;  the 
psychical  or  inner  world  is  continually  growing,  whereas 
the  physical  world  is  ruled  by  the  conservation  of  matter 
and  energy  or  of  what  other  primary  elements  we  may 
assume.  This  conception,  extended  into  the  field  of 
moral  life,  appears  there  as  the  "  Law  of  the  Heterogony 
of  Ends,"  which  signifies  that  acts  of  the  Will  produce 
effects  which  greatly  extend  beyond  the  impulses  or 
motives  that  prompt  them,  creating  hereby  new  values, 
an  increasing  manifold  of  the  phenomena  of  moral  life  or 
of  moral  goods.  Through  this  process  there  is  created 
an  objective  world  of  morality  or  of  ethical  goods  which 
themselves  again  react  upon  the  individual  consciousness.^ 
By  this  conception  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  ethi- 
cal philosopher  is  driven  on  to  a  study  of  the  univei*sal 
or  collective  mind  as  distinguished  from  the  individual. 
A  similar  tendency  existed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
note,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy :  to  seek  and  find  the 
realisation  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual  forces  in  the  histori- 
cal creations  of  culture  and  civilisation.  Similarly 
Wundt  has  been  driven,  by  an  independent  course  of 
thought,  to  the  study  of  mankind,  combining  the  interest 
in  the  more  advanced  products  of  culture  with  that  for 
more  primitive  and  elementary  forms :  the  history  of 
advanced  societies  and  their  culture  with  that  of  primi- 
tive peoples  and  their  customs :  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  In  attaching 
great  importance  to   these  anthropological  studies,  the 


1  Compare  with  this  Fouill^'s 
theory  of  the  IdUz-forcti  and 
Quyau's  conception  of  Life  as  an 


expanding    principle    referred    to 
above  (pp.  237  zqq^,) 
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.yi^iv^  ^>i  vv^iuuuuiaiu  unite  with  the  ethics  of  naturalism 
mi  •v)pii)«i^uit.*U  notably  by  the  later  speculations  and 
;«X>ujiit  oi   Herbert  Spencer  and  his  disciples. 

NiMihvi  in  tho  opposite  or  the  critical  school  in  6er- 
tuuiij^  ooutDiit  with  founding  Ethics  on  purely  psycho- 
U>i^itval  iluK  ^u  the  intuitive  facts  of  consciousness  such 
V.A  itvo  lecliug  oi  duty  and  the  moral  conscience.  Though 
ihii%  nchuul  holds  tirmly  to  the  undeniable  existence  of 
ilivi^o  iluUii,  holding  sometimes  with  Kant  that  they  form 
V  ^liUiuionl  baais  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
«>i  pioctiuU  morality,  it  nevertheless  desii^es  to  utilise 
tiu'oo  t'aoUi  for  the  construction  of  a  reasoned  Creed  or 
ilii;oi>'  of  the  general  Connection  of  Things,  which  should 
ivL-sUiv  tho  oouviotion  familiar  to  common-sense  and 
ovaiiii  laoU  by  exponents  of  almost  every  school  of  thought, 
that  iho  moral  Ideal  or  the  Good  is  not  only  the  greatest 
L'i»iiiHU'n  of  man  and  mankind*  but  that  it  also  somehow 
lovcoltt  u>  ua  the  nature  ixf  the  truly  Keal,  the  spiritual 
l\A\or  which  uuderlit^  and  sustains  everything.  The 
oihic^  of  the  or\tiv,>al  ^'h^K>l  thu;^  l^Nki  to  a  religious  con- 
ocpiiou ;  ihoy  did  ^^  with  Kaut  and  with  most  of  his 
udlowoiJi,  ihoi^h  in  vt^n*  vari^l  f\>rm«  and  versions.^ 

^  U  uus>    W  w^>ll  lW4^  |«>  ivJ^NT       tH^tt    st*    cbt«    &Vuf«»   U^m9y    the 

U%-iv.>u\v\u  u^  bNv%usv«  us^w^b^!^  w  xJhzlkHAAi  pxvbliKu  :  tMclMn  in  Um 
Uu  '  Sx  wuvv  stv  \tk  ^^^^^M-  v'^  ^'^'^^>  wiUMirv  ;MJni  ttotebl;  itt  xh»  higber 
l^^u>\    \\Kv\U    tA    vu    vSi^   uM^u    %       uv»<ukC    «cWoI»   «n»   fitce  to  Hen 

^Uv-iui>iUv^  I.'  vK^.l  .>uk  vvi  bho  yuio  Uv'A*  UKHW  Mi*chitii|(  »  to  b#  pUced, 
(v»u.^\..uv  .>i  Kv>^^  vu.U\Hlvt^U!.;v       fv^\»ui*tf  «^>r^»iiKioai»Mactioo»b€ing 


4uU«««>««.x        v'v       *'>    .iuc  •N«v:4-.       'M%^ut*  A    huuMui    cultiurv   ia    the 
.  v.i  .V  .« Ku-..  ku.i  (.V>  Cvuu«U        xlwU4i*5»  vM  •vo^Ww:  lb*  law  of 
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There  is  thus  one  trait  common  to  both  schools  of       76. 

Necesiitj 

ethical  thought :  both  see  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  ^^^ 
the  limits  of  Ethics  in  the  narrower  sense  as  the  doctrine  ^^^  **"^ 
of  private  morality ;  both  seek  a  wider  horizon,  a  larger 
or  deeper  view  beyond  that  of  the  individual  mind,  its 
nature  and  interests.  The  great  thing  for  systematic  as 
for  practical  morality  is,  after  all,  to  overcome,  to  lead 
out  of,  the  Self.  Anything  less  than  this  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  either  school,  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  the 
Gk)od,  be  it  in  theory  or  in  practice.  This  way  out  of 
the  self  the  naturalistic  and  evolutionist  schools  of  Ethics 
find  in  the  study  and  interests  of  Humanity,  of  the 
eivitas  humana,  the  human  city ;  the  critical  and  intro- 
spective schools  attempt  a  further  step :  they  hold  that 
the  real  root  of  human  good  and  goods  is  their  spiritual 
nature,  that  the  human  is  rooted  in  the  Divine,  the 
eivitas  humana  in  the  eivitas  Dei. 

We  are  then  face  to  face  with  the  two  new  problems 


progress  is,  as  it  were,  that  of  a 
mathematical  curve,  or  of  a  sidereal 
orbit,  the  future  tracings  of  which 
have  to  be  deduced  from  a  formula 
or  law  established  by  past  expe- 
rience, Comte*s  idea  of  altruism 
gaining,  with  the  aid  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  upper  hand  over  egoism. 
Fouill^'s  doctrine  of  the  increasing 
sway  of  ideal  forces,  and  Qujau's 
doctrine  of  life  as  a  propelling  and 
expanding  principle,  represent 
various  forms  of  evolutionist 
ethics.  On  the  other  side,  we 
have  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  some 
ultimate  and  supreme  moral  law  as 
the  source  and  centre  of  appeal  for 
righteous  conduct.  Kantian  rigor- 
ism, as  explained  through  Kenou- 
vier,  is  gaining  increased  attention, 
a  new  edition  of  his  treatise  having 

VOL.  IV. 


become  necessary  in  1908.  Fore- 
most thinkers  in  France,  however, 
no  less  now  than  in  time  past,  do 
not  rest  content  with  detaching 
morality  from  a  religious  or  meta- 
physical creed.  This  is  shown  very 
emphatically  hi  Renouvier's  own 
later  writings,  it  remaining  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  some- 
what fantastic  character  of  his 
latest  philosophy  termed  *'  Person- 
alism,'  with  its  cosmological  specu- 
lation, has  not  temporarily  obscured 
the  importance  of  his  really  great 
moral  Treatise  referred  to.  The 
earnest  spirit  which  permeates  so 
many  articles  in  the  '  Revue  de 
M^taphysique  et  de  Morale*  testi- 
fies also  to  the  felt  necessity  of 
spiritualising  the  moral  teaching 
in  the  present  age. 
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77.       which  hJGive<  grown  out  of  the  problem  of  the  Grood  and 

FtoUaidb  of 

^Spirit  which' lead  back  to  it:  the  problem  of  Humanity  or 
g^J^  human  society  on  the  one  side,  the  problem  of  the 
spiritual  world,  or  the  Spirit,  on  the  other.  The  latter 
is  the  older  of  the  two ;  for  although  the  problems  of 
human  society  have  always  been  before  the  minds  of  law- 
givers, statesmen,  and  reformers,  it  is  only  since  the  nine- 
teenth century  l)egan  that  the  sciences  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  have  received  special  attention  and  been 
placed  upon  an  independent  basis.  The  other  problem, 
that  of  the  Spirit,  or  as  we  may  also  call  it,  the  religious 
problem,  is,  as  has  been  said,  much  older,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  systematic  and  philosophical  treatment  is  concerned. 
In  fact  it  has  been  observed  with  some  justice,  that  an 
exclusive  occupation  with  things  of  another  world,  with 
transcendent  problems,  has  at  times  unduly  diverted  the 
attention  of  foremost  thinkers  from  the  important  ques- 
tions which  lie  immediately  in  front  of  them ;  the  solution 
of  these  having  frequently  been  left  in  the  hands  of  casual 
and  untrained  thinkers  who,  through  premature  conclu- 
sions, through  startling,  plausible  theories,  attained  popular 
favour  and  passing  notoriety.  It  is  only  since  the  great 
popular  movement,  which  began  with  the  Eeformation  and 
culminated  in  the  French  Eevolution,  has  brought  into 
the  foreground  the  rights,  the  demands,  and  the  interests 
of  the  masses,  as  against  those  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  literary  and  learned  on  the  other,  that 
a  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  understand,  to 
define,  and  to  solve  the  social  problem.  In  the  two 
following  chapters  I  shall  accordingly  deal  with  these  two 
distinct  problems,  first  with  the  older,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
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many,  the  fundamental  and  more  important  problem: 
the  problem  of  the  Spirit.  After  we  have  learnt  how 
philosophical  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
dealt  with  this  problem,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  second  problem:  the  problem  of  human 
Society.  For  this  has  been  considered  by  some  thinkers 
to  be  soluble  only  after  the  former  problem  has  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with,  whilst  another  and  growing 
school  of  thought  is  labouring  to  place  it  upon  an 
independent  foundation  as  an  inquiry  to  be  carried  on 
inductively  by  the  combined  methods  of  the  natural  and 
the  historical  sciences. 
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CHAPTER   IX, 


OF  THE    SPIRIT, 


1.        Throughout  this  history  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 

Interna*  "  " 

22^^  look  at  European  thought  from  an  international  or 
'''°°*^*'  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  I  have  first  tried  to  show 
how  Scientific  Thought  has  become  more  and  more  a 
subject  of  general  and  world-wide  interest,  national 
differences  gradually  disappearing,  or,  where  they  existed, 
contributing  nevertheless  to  that  universal  body  of 
thought  which,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  had  become 
the  property  of  all  civilised  nations.  I  have  secondly 
shown  how,  to  a  lesser  extent,  though  still  very 
markedly  so,  Philosophical  Thought  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  emerged  from  the  narrower  limits 
of  national  or  local  interests  or  of  special  schools 
and  became  a  subject  of  universal  importance ;  the 
speculative  interest  being  everywhere  centred  in  the 
same  definite  problems.  That  this  is  so  is  not  only 
the  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  for  inter- 
course and  communication:  it  has  been  mainly  brought 
•    about  through   the  working  of  two  marked  tendencies 
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which  have,  as  we  have  seen,  dominated  scientific  thought 
on  the  one  side  and  philosophical  thought  on  the  other. 
These  tendencies  are  the  mathematical  spirit  and  the 
critical  spirit:  there  the  exact  methods  of  counting, 
measuring,  and  calculating ;  here  the  general  canons  of 
logical,  philological,  and  historical  criticism. 

Nevertheless   it  is  well  to  remark  that  this  char-        2. 

More 

acteristic  of  universality,  of  cosmopolitan  interest,  has  ^}^^** 
become  less  conspicuous  as  we  have  progressed  in  our  ^olSphu, 
review  of  the  different  problems  which  have  engaged 
philosophical  as  distinguished  from  scientific  thought. 
These  problems  have  indeed  been  recognised  everywhere 
as  of  paramount  importance,  but  the  recognition  even 
of  their  existence  has  come  about  slowly  and  grad- 
ually in  the  instance  of  some  of  them,  and  still  more 
slowly  and  gradually  has  the  right  manner  of  treating 
them  been  recognised.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  soul,  of  knowledge  and  of  the  good,  have 
all  through  the  century  occupied  thinkers  in  all  the 
three  countries  to  which  our  survey  is  mainly  limited ; 
whereas  the  problem  of  reality  and  the  philosophical 
problems  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  beautiful, 
have  only  quite  recently  become  everywhere  objects  of 
systematic  and  methodical  reflection.  And  further,  if 
we  have  to  note  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  genera- 
tion that  some  of  these  problems  have  been  everywhere 
admitted  into  philosophical  treatises  and  systems,  we  are 
still  more  interested  to  see  how  much  more  the  methods 
and  points  of  view  adopted  by  prominent  thinkers 
belonging  to  the  three  nations  vary  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  problems  than  they  do  with  regard  to  others. 
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To  begin  with,  Psychology,  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  problem  of  the  soul,  is  now  quite  international,  the 
contributions  of  European  and  American  thinkers  being 
speedily  and  easily  absorbed  everywhere ;  the  Theory  of 
Knowledge  also  is  now  studied  and  discussed  much  on 
the  same  lines,  exhibiting  everywhere  similar  differences 
or  contrasts  of  view;  English, French,  and  Grerman  thinkers 
have  contributed  equally  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
•':  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences  and  especially  of 

their  limits.     In  Ethics  also  the  theological  and  anthro- 
pological views  are  represented  everywhere.     But  when 
8.        we  come  to   Metaphysics   and  Esthetics  we  find  that 
Mth«prob-  much  greater  differences  characterise  the  philosophical 
■"^uuSre.  literatures  of  the    three   countries.      Metaphysics   has 
almost   disappeared  in   Grermany,  its    doubtful   revival 
being  of  quite  recent  date ;  whereas  Great  Britain,  and 
latterly  France,  can  in  recent  times  boast  of  an  increas- 
ing and  original  metaphysical  literature.     On  the  other 
side  aesthetics,  as  a  philosophical  discipline,  is  hardly  as 
yet  domiciled  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  France. 
4,  Coming  now  to   the  problem  which  will  occupy  us 

to  the  re-     Specially  in  the  present  chapter,  the   problem    of  the 
lem.  spirit,  we  find  that  national  and  local  influences  have 

here  more  than  anywhere  kept  the  philosophical  litera- 
tures apart.  The  very  name  of  the  philosophical  dis- 
cipline which  deals  with  this  subject — viz.,  Philosophy 
of  Eeligion — has  only  quite  recently  become  current  in 
French  and  English  literature:  in  Germany  it  formed 
the  central  and  most  important  subject  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  century. 
Even    at    the    present    moment  it  is  considered   diffi- 
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cult,  and  by  some  impossible,  for  thinkers  of  different 
nationalities  to  understand  each  other  thoroughly  in  this 
innermost  region  of  speculation.  That  this  is  so  can  be 
shown  in  various  ways  and  explained  through  various 
causes.  Among  these  it  will  be  useful  to  take  special 
notice  of  two,  leaving  out  other  and  minor  influences 
which  have  worked  in  the  same  direction.  Of  the  two 
points  I  wish  to  refer  to,  the  first  concerns  the  words 
and  terms  of  the  language,  the  philosophical  vocabulary 
•in  which  the  speculations  I  am  now  dealing  with  have 
found  expression.  The  second  is  not  concerned  with  the 
medium  through  which  philosophical  thoughts  have  to 
be  communicated :  it  has  to  do  with  the  actual  historical 
interests  which,  in  the  three  different  countries,  have 
formulated  the  problem  in  question.     To  give  at  least        & 

^  ^  o  Relation  of 

a  preliminary  definition  of  what  I  mean,  and  to  help  us  f^^^^hS^^ 
to  fix  our  ideas,  I  may  say  that  what  I  refer  to  is  the  °^**^* 
relation    which,    in    each    of    the    three   countries,  has 
existed    between    Philosophy    and    Theology,   between 
traditional  belief  and  free  inquiry.^ 

Now  so  far  as  the-  philosophical  terms  are  concerned 
through  which  in  the  three  languages  and  literatures  I 
am  dealing  with,  religious  speculation  has  found  expres- 
sion, we  have  first  of  all  to  note  that  the  word  "  spirit " 
has  no  complete  equivalent  either  in  the  French  or  in 
the  German  language.  The  word  '' Geist"  in  German  ^^•jj^^ 
is  used  both  in  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  word  "  mind  "  *°^  ^^^ 
And  in  that  conveyed  by  the  word  "  spirit "  in  English. 
Thus  Hegel's  use  of  the  word  in  his  system  has  been 
variously    translated    by   the    two    English    synonyma 

^  See  suprOf  vol.  m.  p.  466  n.  '  *    ' 
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The  two  Grerman  adjectiyes  derived  from  the  noun, 
"  geistig  "  and  "  geistlich  "  correspond  somewhat  to  the 
English  "  intellectual "  and  "  spiritual " ;  "  geistlich  "  being 
opposed  to  "  wdtlich "  as  "  spiritual "  is  to  "  worldly." 
But  the  fact  that  the  German  noun  refers  equally  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sphere  of  ideas  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  religious  (spiritual)  and  philosojtMcal 
(intellectual)  interests  have  not5,been»bept>strictly, apart 
in  German  literature.  This  has  led  to  mucn' confusion 
and  to  misunderstandings,  e^peciayy  |or  £(>reign  students. 
It  would  lead  too  far  were  I  to  dwell  vnm  any  com- 
pleteness on  these  verbal  differences;  it  ma]|H3uf[ice  to 
point  out  that  they  not  only  create  4  difficulty  for  the 
general  point  of  view  which  I  am .  eyery wher^  frying 
to  introduce,  but  indicate  also  an  importamt  ^merence 
in  the  positions  taken  up  by  German  and  English 
thinkers  with  regard  to  the  problem  we  have  in 
view.  I  will  for  the  moment  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion the  terms  used  in  French  philosophical  literature 
when  dealing  with  the  present  subject :  this  for  reasons 
which  will  become  clearer  later  on.  And  also  in  dealing 
vdth  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  the  relation 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
for  the  moment  to  this  country  and  Germany;  for  it 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  there  has  existed  in 
France,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  any  prominent 
school  of  theology  outside  the  confines  of  Boman  Cath- 
olicism. Now,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
we  have  to  note  that  there  has  not  existed  a  science 
of  theology  as  comprehensive  and  self-contained  as  we 
find  in  Grermany  ever  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.^  This  does  not  mean  that  the  religious  literature 
in  both  countries  has  not  been  equally  important  and 
equally  original,  nor  does  it  mean  that  there  has  not 
existed  in  both  countries  an  equally  original  philosophi- 
cal literature  in  which  religious  questions  have  been 
discussed.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that,  till  quite 
recently,  theological  as  well  as  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Grermany  emanated  from  the  universities,  with 
their  separate  faculties,  theological  and  philosophical 
studies  were  kept  apart ;  with  the  result  that  the 
same  subject,  the  problem  of  the  spirit,  or  the  religious 
problem^  has  been  attacked  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view  and  discussed  in  two  distinct  interests, — in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  and  in  the  interest  of  free  in-  • 
quiry.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Germany  two  distinct  7. 
literatures,  a  theological  and  a  philosophical  literature,  ^^J^^ 
both  dealing  more  or  less  with  the  same  problem, — the  ^d^p^^ 
religious  problem.  In  general,  and  until  quite  i*ecently,  HtSratmi 
these  two  literatures  have  marched  separately  and  been 
cultivated  without  sufficient  mutual  recognition.  We 
find  that  many  theological  works  on  Dogmatics  treat  of 
the  same  subjects  us  philosophical  works  under  the  title 
of  Philosophy  of  Beligion;  we  also  find  in  German 
literature  the  remarkable  fact  that  histories  of  phil- 
osophy for  a  long  time  took  little  or  no  notice  of  im- 
portant philosophical  speculations  simply  because  they 
emanated  from  professional  theologians  and  not  from 
professional   philosophers.     Thus    many  important  and 


^  Nor  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
Roman  Church  since  the  middle 
ages,  having  been  systematised  in 
the  'Summa  Theologica,'  and  re- 


vived under  the  name  of  *' Thorn 
ism  "  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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standard  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  at  one 
time  scarcely  mentions  the  name  of  SchleifinDacher,  still 
less  that  of  Kothe  or  of  Eitschl,  although  each  of  these 
authoin^  developed  an  independent  and  original  principle 
in  dealing  with  religious  or  spiritual  phenomena.^  On 
the  other  side  we  tind  the  religious  speculations  of 
:Schelliug,  Baader*  Weisse,  and  Lotze  more  or  less  ex- 
haustively dealt  with»  chou^  their  knowledge  of  certain 
important  t^ions  of  religious  Ufo  and  thought  was 
much  le^  comprehensive  and  thorough  than  diat  of 
the  otheitk  It  is  as  well  to  remark  that  this  particular- 
iscio  ^irit  was  not  displayed  only  in  this  department  of 
phitu(»ophic  thoiight>  but  that  it  existed  also  in  other 


wUita   U,^v<>   Umu  luuvUusW  iuw 
rUiUKK'i'hics  tVuuvWU  ^y  Kr.  I'oUw:- 

ll  ^Ut0.l     U-xUit  il'lK'vt      'U      llkO      UA\tly     U>- 

"lull  I,. I,      k'.  v"      1  '^^     '!,.i«>'slUCV\l>    ;UKl 
•  l.'^X     *i"*'-      '^'-''"o      '^^    s\W  ilC'l     VV4  • 

Ivi     :.        k        <ki  U  i       Hi.   ^:«    -   I       K\\.[      !0^UW 


^iuKi(lNUtM  into  the  phikeophical 
toftchiDg  at  the  uxuTenitiee;  and, 
:}ecundly»  later  on  to  a  secret  tend- 
ency nureed  in  the  school  d  Hegel 
to  transform  theol'j^pcal  into  phil- 
oeophical  do|$tuatiG8v  also  to  look 
upvMi  the  line  ot  reaaoning  which 
ruuA  through  the  idealistic  systems 
iM  Um  true  backbone  o£  aU  phil- 
oeo)>hy»  compared  with  which  other 
;ipe«,HilatioU(s  udbturali»tic  on  the 
<jwi  M'd^i  theological  on  the  other, 
hav«»  only  collateral,  but  no  truly 
«y  (itemaiic,  iui {.vrtaoti^.  The  latter 
ittudency  k  {probably  most  distinctly 
ov ideal  in  Kuuo  Fischer's  great 
Uiftiory.  It  wa/»>  however,  con- 
sidefabiv  mitigated  in  the  later 
odiiioutk  iiud  uk  :$o  far  as  one  can 
doe  at  preiMUt,  gradually  disappear- 
iug  iUiivHig  tbo«e  numerous  scholars 
Nkhom  ho  inspired  with  a  truly 
hiKU>ricaI  npirii.  My  friend,  Pastor 
v.>.  iiuckachwerdt  (Glasgow),  re- 
luai'ks  how«v«Mr.  that  in  Wiirtem- 
bci>;  ,'l\ibiugeu}  philosophical  and 
ih<x>k»gical  »tuviiee  were  always 
culuvated  together. 
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departments,  as  shown,  e.^.,  in  the  attitude  which  pro- 
fessional philosophers  for  a  long  time  took  up  to  the 
natural    sciences.     There   also   an    opinion    once    pre- 
vailed that  the  speculations  of  professional  naturalists 
were  of  little  or  no  philosophical  value,  and  might  be 
disregarded.^     In  the  philosophy  of  nature,  however,  this 
attitude  has  entirely  disappeared ;  some  of  the  best  phil- 
osophical contributions  to  the  subject  have  of  late  ad- 
mittedly come  from  the  pen  of  physicists  and  naturalists ; 
and  even  the  more  superficial  speculations  of  the  mate- 
rialists in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  of  Haeckel  in 
recent  times,  now  find  a  place  in  hand-books  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.     Still  more  recently  we  find  that  profes- ' 
sedly  theological  speculation  is  receiving  more  adequate 
recognition  from  professional  philosophers.     This  more 
generous  tendency  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  breaking 
down  of  that  exclusively  professional  spirit  which  marks 
the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  German  academic 
learning,  and  which,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  German 
philosophers  from  recognising,  inter  alia,  the  importance 
and  originality  of  modern  philosophy  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  those  in  which  the  academic  system  is  less 
developed. 

Of  the  great  number  of  writers  who  have  treated  the 
religious  problem  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century  there  is  only  one  who  was  equally  equipped 
by  disposition  and  learning  on  the  theological  and  on 


^  A  prominent  example  of  this  has 
already  been  g^ven  (<iipra,  vol.  iii. 
p.  519  n.).     I  refer  to  the  philo- 


sophers, except  perhaps  by  Lotze, 
till  his  ideas  fructified  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Wundt  and  Paulsen,  and 


sophical  writings  of  Fechner,  who  i  his  system  was  expounded  by  Lass- 
was  not  taken  au  s^rieux  by  philo-  |  witz. 
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the  philosophical  side,  who  had,  in  fact,  given  as  much 
attention  to  the  religious  problem,  viewed  from  the  side 
of  the  religious  teacher,  as  he  had  given  to  it  viewed 
from  the  side  of  the  philosophic  thinker.  This  was 
0.        Schleiermacher.     But  the  very  fact  that  even  he  thought 

^BMchMt,  it  necessary  to  keep  the  two  aspects  separate,  as, 
e.g.,  in  his  Philosophical  and  Christian  Ethics,  did 
much  to  confirm  that  dual  position  in  the  treatment 
of  the  religious  problem  which  is  such  a  character- 
istic feature  of  religious  philosophy  in  Grermany.  With 
10.       this  we  may  contrast  the  position  of  religious  speculation 

dtt^jmin  in  this  country:  here  we  find  that  fully  one-half  of 
'  those  thinkers  who  have  moulded  the  philosophical 
thought  of  their  age  and  country  were  theologians.  At 
the  head  of  all  stands  Greorge  Berkeley,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  perhaps  the  greatest  speculative  genius  which 
this  country  has  produced ;  and  only  second  to  him  in 
importance  come  names  like  Bishop  Butler,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Thomas  Beid,  Dean  Mansel,  and  James  Mar- 
tineau.  No  such  array  of  important  theologians  ex- 
ercising decisive  influence  upon  philosophical  thought 
can  be  shown  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  very  much 
larger  number  of  original  thinkers — both  religious  and 
philosophical — which  that  coimtry  can  boast  of.  The 
theological  profession  has  in  this  country  never  stood 
in  the  way  of  recognition  of  genuine  and  unbiassed 
philosophical  thought,^  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  religious  problem  will  never   be  ade- 

^  "  En  Angleterre  ...  la    the-  I  comme  indispensable  k  la  thdologie 

ologie    naturelle    est    une    science  |  chr^tienne,  qui  sans  ellelang^irait.'* 

classique    qui    n'est    pas    n^lig^  |  (Charles  de  lUmusat,  *PhUoaophie 

un  instant.     Elle  y  est  re^ird^  i  Religieuse,'  1864,  p.  4.) 
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quately  appreciated  and  treated  by  thinkers  who  stand 
intentionally,  outside  of  the  practical  religious  interest  and 
life  of  their  day  and  country.  In  this  respect  we  only 
claim  for  such  religious  life  and  work  the  same  recog- 
nition which  we  claim  in  other  departments,  denying — 
e.g,,  the  right  of  discussing  philosophically  mathematical 
or  legal  problems  to  any  one  who  has  not  moved  to 
some  extent  in  the  sphere  of  thesQ  respective  interests. 
This  may  make  the  task  of  the  philosopher  more  diffi- 
cult, but  it  is  no  reason  to  argue  against  the  correctness 
of  the  observation. 

For   the  development  of   philosophical   thought  the       ii. 

.  ^  AdvanUgM 

divisions  which  all  along  existed  in  Germany,  the  some-  "U*  <**•• 

o  •' '  advantages 

what  rigidly  defined  landmarks  of  the  sciences  and  their  ^^* 
sub-sections,  have,  however,  been  of  considerable  advan- 
tage. As  human  thought,  be  it  scientific  or  philosophical, 
can  only  methodically  advance  through  definitions  and 
limitations,  always  running  the  risk  of  forgetting  or 
losing  the  unity  of  its  subject  and  the  more  comprehen- 
sive or  synoptic  view,  we  find  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  Germany  in  dealing  with  our  problem  than  either 
in  France  or  in  England.  In  the  former  country,^  till 
quite  recently,  the  religious  problem  was,  for  political 
reasons,    identified   with    the    interests    of    the    Eoman 


I  <*En  France,  par  exemple,  la 
politique  dispose  en  grande  partie 
de  la  religion  et  de  la  philosophie ; 
Tune  ou  Tautre  est  en  cr^t 
suivant  que  la  politique  est  k 
Tesp^rance  ou  au  d^couragement. 
De  Ik  vicissitudes  des  choses  ^ter- 
nelles."  (R^musat,  loe,  cit,,  p.  3.) 
The  influence  of  the  political 
interest  referred  to  in  this  passage 
IB  quite  as  evident  at  the  present 


day,  but  shows  itself  in  a  different 
direction.  The  political  secularisa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  instruction  in 
the  graded  schools  of  the  country 
has  provoked  by  contrast  an  enor- 
mous literature  dealing  specially 
with  the  ethical  and  the  religious 
problem,  and  this  as  much  by 
thinkers  who  aim  at  keeping  the 
two  interests  apart  as  by  others 
who  think  them  inseparable. 
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Catholic  Church:  This  position,  whatever  its  defects 
may  be,  has  at  least  this  advantage^  that  it  deals  with  a 
compact  phenomenon,  with  an  organised  and  unified  body 
of  thought. 

In  this  country,  on  the  one  side,  the  religious  problem 
has  been  attacked  and  treated  by  writers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  possessing  all  possible  qualifications ;  but  none 
of  their  theories  or  discussions  have  combined  in  distinct 
schools  of  thought  centred  around  prominent  names. 
Each  writer  has  generally  been  content  to  state  his 
view  independently,  disregarding  usually  historical  con- 
tinuity and  the  opinions  of  friends  as  well  as  opponents* 
The  historical  and  critical  treatment  of  the  problem  has 
thus  been  very  inadequate.^  To  note  that  this  is  to  a 
large  extent  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  extra-academic 
thought  and  learning  is  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  other  fields  of  thought 
and  research. 

In  trying,  therefore,  to  attain  to  some  clearness  as  to 
the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  on  religious  matters 
one  is  almost  compelled  to  follow  the  better  defined  lines 
on  which  such  thought  has  marched  in  Germany.    These 


^  This  is  fully  confirmed,  even  in 
stronger  terms,  by  the  author  of, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  history 
of  our  subject  written  in  the 
English  language:  "The  century 
now  behind  us  has  teemed  with 
new  ideas  and  fresh  methods,  and 
in  some  quarters  it  is  closing  in  a 
moot)  of  depression  through  our 
failure  to  secure  a  commanding 
and  dominant  result  for  Philosophy 
of  Ueligiuu  after  no  much  mental 
activity  has  l*een  applied  to  it.  A 
survey  i't'  the  past  au(\  a  oom}>arison 
of  the  methods  which  compete  for 


our  acceptance  in  the  present  may 
be  the  remedy  needed  by  the  tend* 
enpy  to  Agnosticism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  apparently  chaotic 
advocacy  of  incompatible  systems 
on  the  other."  (Alfred  Caldecott, 
*The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in 
England  and  America,'  1901. 
Preface.)  A  glance  at  the  body 
of  the  work  and  at  the  number  of 
separate  headings  under  which  the 
difierent  writers  are  classed  is  the 
most  impressive  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  contention. 
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lines  have  been  to  some  extent  indicated  already  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  this  history.  I 
will  now  enumerate  them  with  special  reference  to  the 
problem  before  us. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  point  of  is. 
view  from  which  the  religious  problem  or  the  problem  icai  point 
of  the  spirit  has  been  studied  during  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  termed  the  metaphysical  point  of  view ; 
it  deals  with  certain  truths  commonly  called  spiritual 
truths ;  they  have  been  formulated  by  dogmatic  theology, 
and  are  termed  spiritual  truths  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  truths  of  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  also  termed 
supernatural  truths.  They  are  three  in  number — God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality ;  to  these  must  be  added  the 
fact  of  Bevelation  and  the  problem  of  Sin  and  Bedemp- 
tion.  All  philosophical  speculation  on  these  truths  and 
facts  has  centred  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  teaching  of  Kant,  which  other  thinkers 
have  either  adopted,  rejected,  or  modified.  This  teaching 
is  based  upon  the  peculiar  position  which  Kant  occupies 
in  his  critical  and  metaphysical  writings. 

The  second  point  of  view  may  be  called  the  psycholog-       is. 

Psycho- 

ical ;  it  deals  with  the  manner  in  which  the  human  mind  logic&i  point 

of  view. 

approaches  spiritual  truths.  It  was  provoked  through 
opposition  to  Kant's  doctrine,  and  may  be,  in  its  origin, 
identified  with  the  names  of  Herder,  Jacobi,  and  Fries, 
but  it  really  centres,  so  far  as  all  subsequent  thought  is 
concerned,  in  the  teaching  of  Schleiermacher.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  great  contribution  of  German 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  province  of 
psychology  was  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  faith 
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or  religious  belief  as  a  peculiar  side  of  the  inner  life. 
This  point  of  view  deals  not  so  much  with  spiiitnal 
truths  as  with  the  nature  and  essence  of  religion  and 
i^iritual  life  as  subjective  mental  phenomena 

These  two  promiuenc  poeitioiis,  identified  with  the 
uaiuod  of  liaut  and  ^hleiermaeher,  were  taken  up  before 
the  historical  spirit  and  philological  criticism  had  at- 
taiued  that  gi-eat  hold  upon  German  research  and 
leai'uiug  which  hat^  been  such  a  characteristic  feature  of 
ihoiu  during  the  later  axul  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
cvutiuv/  When  thi^  influence  had  been  firmlj  estab- 
hHhod»  a  thiid  point  of  view  was  gained  from  which  to 
tiiuvly  ivligioui^  and  spiritual  phenomena  From  this 
|K>iut  oi  view  was  conducted  that  enormous  volume  of 
ii)«Ki>aL\-h   into  the  history  of  religion  and  of  religious 


'  Vhuao  two  Mip«oU  of  the 
is^^^iwua  ^\*bi«iu  UM^  be  identi- 
tM'  ica^HH;Uv<4y  wivi  tKe  two 
itiiuu)  Hciigiuun  FhUueophy  md 
t^UiK*AtA^>  y>i  Heligiou.  Tftie  dis- 
tlucbiuu  Ua^ed  ia  aiMdoKous  to 
lUa  lu  otKioH,  which  okMy  be  oon- 
;aUl«uvd  oiiht>r  an  the  expoeitioii  of 
4  cudu  «.^  luurtUity  or  m  »  doctrine 
t^ud  thuia;v  \)i  tho  luond  iieD8e»  the 
(ouUug  uf  obligation.  If,  with 
K^ui  uud  othertft,  we  define  the 
U4uiul  ttuutie  an  tho  iienae  of  obliM- 
Ui>u,  iuul  with  Schleiermaoher  the 
vtaliuiviua  ttouiie  iki  the  feeling  of 
hUoIuU}  depeudcuoe,  then  »  further 
4U04U0U  aiiiMM  iu  both  inAUUkc«MU 
(u  iKo  Ui'til,  tho  ^ueatiou  would  be : 
T\>  ^)u>LU  «.ar  U>  viiuki  tue  we  under 
ibc  ttuiiau  (.>f  vtUi^iiUiOi  i  in  (he 
buvitud,  vui  wKomvu  \.ai  what  tuc^  we 
itbauluUilj^    do|^H»itdun(  *      And  thi^i 

t|V4oaru>ii    \vav\o    lu    t>iah    CflWktVk   W   a 
U)U(tl,    \\hi-ll'.4t    tlu-    iuVCAllgthtpK4i    of 


is  mainly  pqrchologicaL  In  both 
CMee  we  ha^e  a  farther  and  more 
recent  development :  Uie  historical 
account  of  the  moral  and  of  the 
religious  coosdouances  of  mankind, 
and>  following  out  of  this,  a  tend- 
ency, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  decide 
as  to  the  Talidity  and  ^ueof  moral 
and  religious  doctrine  tlurough  an 
iuTeetigation  of  their  origin  and 
beginnings.  It  seems  that  in 
Pimnce  Philosophy  of  Religion,  as 
distinguished  from  Religious  Phil- 
oeophy,  is  of  quite  recent  data, 
almost  synchronous  with  the  exist- 
eaoe  of  the  ^Rerue  de  M^ta- 
ph^sique  et  de  Morale.'  Earlier 
writings,  such  as  de  R^musat's 
httle  treatise  on  'ReUgious  Phil- 
osophy in  France  and  England,' 
v^uoted  above,  identified  religious 
l>hUosophy  with  what  is  otherwise 
teruHxl  Natural  Religion  or  Natural 
TheoK>gy,  a  philosophical  treatment 
of  fundamental  rel^ous  beliefs. 
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institutions.  Wliereas  the  second  view  dealt  mainly 
with  the  phenomena  of  individual  and  subjective  be- 
lief, this  new  view  deals  with  religions  as  objective 
phenomena  in  the  life  of  civilised  as  well  as  savage 
nations  and  in  the  progress  of  culture ;  it  deals  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  humanity  on  a  large  scale.  In  this 
country  these  studies,  since  the  time  of  Max  MiLller, 
have  been  known   as  Science  of  Beligion. 

These  historical  studies  have  been  conducted  from  many 
sides  and  by  adherents  of  very  different  and  opposite 
schools  of  thought.  All  schools  agree  in  maintaining 
that  historical  facts  in  great  number  and  on  a  large  scale 
must  first  be  collected  and  correctly  established,  before 
any  valuable  inferences  can  be  drawn.  But  in  spite 
of  proclaiming  this  purely  inductive  position,  they  have, 
without  exception,  had  to  start  with  certain  preconcep- 
tions gained  by  theory  or  imported  from  other  fields  of 
research.  Philosophical  criticism  has  latterly  been  much 
occupied  in  showing  both  that  such  preconceptions  have 
here  as  elsewhere  existed,  and  what  they  have  been.  This 
produced  a  tendency  to  admit  frankly  that  some  prin- 
ciples and  general  points  of  view  are  required,  and  should 
be  clearly  stated  and  not  tacitly  or  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced. Thus  has  been  brought  about  a  reversion 
from  the  so-called  historical  method  to  logical,  metaphys- 
ical, and  psychological  positions,  with  the  desire  to  gain 
from  them  some  basis  or  some  well-defined  lines  on  which 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  historical  facts  and  details 
can  be  arranged  and  their  significance  estimated. 

This  tendency  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  other  in- 
fluences, and  has  led  back  to  a  study  of  the  position 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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tftkeii  lip  by  Kant.  Hie  philosophy — as  we  have  had  re- 
^MiitUsd  (HH^ttiiioa  to  observe — had  a  dual  aspect :  a  purely 
int4)U0(3tual  and  a  pronounced  ethical  side.  The  latter 
hod  b00U  forcibly  and  independently  urged  by  Fichte 
with  vt)ry  detiuite  pi^actical  results,  but  I  have  had 
iM5(H^iiii)n  to  »how  iu  former  chapters  how  this  practical 
^\\i\  \\\K^x%\  interest  was  pushed  into  the  background 
by  th^  iutelleotual  or  »?sthetioal  interests  which  for  a 
%mp  HUp^  v^m^l  and  dotmiuateii  philosophical  speculation 
vluriug  th^  tiiiiLt  thinl  of  th^  c^uturv.  It  ended  and  in  a 
vu^Ui>i'  QoUaps^l  with  Ith^  ix^ttuiaitic  mo>*ement. 

'lhi>  gi'^twt  ^x^wu^^v  w^  Kav^  of  a  re-establish- 
moat  of  ijhv  ^l^icK>*^  <?^hWl  x^w  itt  vWaling  with  the 
ix^iouA  p4vWv*H  tu  v»^^^v<jiW»i*  to  the  purely  logical 
lU^d  tfhv>  ivyi^  .v^i^hvHuii^  4bi^^p^ts,  is  to  be  found  in 
>^hloAoiuMv'hvM  V  tubvi  o^vi^Uueut  of  the  subject  as 
o\4u|MiVst  >^^^^^  ^^^  vMihiH\  which  is  contained  in  the 
vHxli>lum*vsl     Kvs,lv>u  ubs^i  dio  Keligion.* 

\U  uiuiv  vu.Uv^u^  i4  /ouHh  point  of  view,  which  we 
lu.^v  ^W^i'  ^^»v>  oihiuU,  gtUuoil  by  a  union  of  the  positions 
..i  ky  luu  ^ixd  >iuhluiorujkaoher. 

i\i  lUl::»  wo  mujitf  avU  a  J\flh  aspect  which  has  been 
ui^>..l  Uv'iu  tho  aido  of  psychology,  but  not  of  that  older 
^•j,vv  UJv^v  whioh  wa^ii  known  and  familiar  to  Kant  and 
jvlikutuiuiu-'hoi,  the  iutrv>speotive  analysis  of  the  human 
uuikvl.  1 1  lu42i  h00i\  ui*ged  from  the  side  of  that  other 
uui  ukv^liuu  i»iiYvhv,dv>^Y  which  calls  itself  an  exact  or 
cv  luuuiil  AoivUKVw  Uevl>uri  »larteil  it  in  Germany  in 
iHi^Kcaauok  u^  Kaui.  bul  il  re^viv^xl  its  great  develop- 
uuua  Uv»^uk  tbv^  t\\va\^lvl  »urtuoiK\>  of  £ngUsh  psychology 
v»kk  vUv^^  ^»^vKv>  -lutv    uksl  s^i  vho  tuAthi^matical  and  physio* 
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logical  studies  of  Feehner  and  Wundt  on  the  other. 
What  this  school  has  to  say  regarding  religioue  life 
and  phenomena  is  introduced  through  the  conception 
of  value.  The  fundamental  psychological  fact  upon 
which  ethical  and  sestheticai  judgments  depend  is  the 
value  which  the  contemplating  mind  attaches  to  certain 
things  and  processes  of  nature,  and  still  more  emphatic- 
ally to  certain  forms  of  human  conduct.  This  con- 
ception admits  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  naturalistic 
interpretation.  It  can  be  enlarged  into  the  conception 
of  a  world  of  values  or  worths,  of  things  which  are 
valuable  in  themselves  and  deserve  to  exist  as  such. 
They  may  be  conceived  either- — in  the  spirit  of  Plato^ 
as  ideals,  as  things  of  supreme  worth  which  human 
beings  have  to  accept  as  standards  of  judgment  and 
aims  of  conduct,  or,  they  uiay  consist  merely  in  norms 
or  rules  of  conduct  to  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
abstracted  out  of  the  natural  development  of  the  human 
race  and  human  society,  in  the  same  way  as  what  we 
call  laws  of  nature  are  gained  by  reriection  and  abstraction 
from  the  region  of  observed  phenomena. 

The  former,  the  ideal  or  spiritual,  view  was  in  recent 
times  distinctly  proclaimed  by  Lolze.  and  has  from  him 
been  introduced  through  Albrecht  Ritschl  into  theological 
literature.  The  latter,  or  naturalistic  interpretation  of 
the  ideas  of  value,  forms  a  characteristic  side  of 
Positivism,  and  still  more  so  of  that  recent  school 
of  ethics  which  has  adopted  the  modern  canons  of 
development  as  established  by  the  theories  of  descent 
and  the  philosophy  of  evolution. 

We   must  now   trace   somewhat  more  in  detail    the 
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arguments  and  Bpeeulations  which  have  been  put  forth 
from  these  different  and  distinct  sides.  They  com- 
prise the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
the  spirit  or  the  religious  problem. 

Becent  studies  in  Kantian  philosophy,  notably  those 
of    the    late    Professor    I'aulsen    of    Berlin,     have    em- 
phasised  the  fact  that  Kant's  primary  interest  in  the   I 
whole  of   his   philosophy   was   a   religious   interest,  the 
reconciliation  of  faith  and   knowledge,  of   religion   and 
science.'     This  is  acknowledged,  as  Paulsen  has  shown, 
not  only  by  those  who  with   him    esteem    the   laboura   | 
of    Kant,    but    also    by   those    who    condemn    him,    bo 
it   that   they,   with    Haeckel,   consider    that    Kant    has   | 
sacrificed   the   philosophical   to   the    religious,    or,    with   i 
Wilbnann,  that  ho  has   sacrificed   the  religious   to    the 
philosophical  interest^     The  religious  interest  for  Kant 


■  See  lu^ini,  vol.  iiL  pp.  340-342, 
uid  especi&llf  the  quoUtions  given 
ia  the  Dot«a. 

'  The  following  eitract  from 
PKuUen's  iDtroductioD  ('Immuiuel 
Kaot,'  ith  ed.,  1904,  p.  8  iqq.)  is 
intereabing,  ttad  jaay  serve  in  the 
plnoe  of  fuller  references  to  the 
two  writen  aiUDed  tn  the  text : 
"The  aegntive  dDgmatiem  or  nat- 
umtiam  with  it«  verdict  on  Kant 
is  repreaBnted  ia  our  IJmea  by  E. 
HwckeL  In  his  '  WelU-utael '  Kant 
appeui  u  the  genuine  represents- 
Uve  of  *,  retrograde  academic  phil- 
oeophy  which  coquettes  with  the 
ftupematuraliBin  of  an  obsolete 
clerical  liellef  ;  depending  upon  the 
Utter  in  order  to  find  in  the  dark 
regions  of  tronacendentnl  philot' 
ophy  a  hiding-place  from  the 
intruding  natural  sciencea,  the 
ulUmata  oom|ieUing  motive  being 
found  in  a  rcgsrd  for  the 
'  powers    that    be,'    who    see    in   , 


pure  trulli,  as  Dsturalistic  monism 
teaclieu  it,  a  danger  for  the  State 
or  for  choir  own  governing  por- 
tion ;  *  the  fear  of  the  Loi^,'  DOt 
of  the  Meavenlj'  One,  is  considered 
to  be  the  origiDal  source  of  a  fav- 
oured 'dualism';  as  also  Kant  is 
said  tJj  have  been  brought,  in  hja 
later  days,  to  reintroduce  the  three 
main  spectres — God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortaiity — after  having,  in  hia 
younger  days,  already  reo^uised 
the  truth  of  'Monism.'  ...  Not 
leas  c4)Dl«niptuous  ia  the  verdict 
of  positive  dogmatism.  Especially 
schoUsCJc  philosophy,  roused  agaia 
into  a  semblance  of  life,  direct* 
its  many -voiced  chorus  of  attack 
against  the  critical  philosophy  ai 
tlie  root  of  unbelief  and  of  all 
evil.  CritiuLsm  as  tlie  fundamental 
form  of  subjective,  erroneous,  and 
destructive  idealism  is  contrasted 
with  Thomism  as  the  fundamental 
form     ol    conslructive     idealism. 


reduced  itself  ultimately  to  a  philoaophical  interpretation 
of  the  three  verities  of   the   traditional   Protestant   re- 

the  exiatence  of  the  Divine 
the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  Although  Kant  did  not  enter  upon  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  difi'ereuce  between  the  way  in  which 
natural  and  supernatural  truths  are  borne  in  on  the  human 
mind,  he  distinctly  apprehended  that  there  existed  a 
twofold  onler  of  ideas,  distinguished  by  him  as  em- 
pirical and  transcendental.  The  former  had  its  origin  ^^ 
entirely  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  the  latter  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  reflecting  mind;  the  former 
supplying  the  material,  the  latter  the  form  of  know- 
ledge. By  this  formula  Kant  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  Locke's  position,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of 
Leibniz. 


1 


Tbui,  quite  teMi]',  0.  WUImuin 
in  the  three  volumes  of  hi< 
'  HUtory  ot  IdmliBm.'  Tlis  histor; 
of  philosophy  U  there  repreBeated 
scuDrding  to  the  following  scheme. 
Firet,  the  aaceDdiog  branch;  from 
Plato  to  St  Tbomu,  ne  have  an 
ever  richer  and  deeper  develap- 
ment  of  genuiae  idealiaoi  which 
considers  ideits  to  be  the  objective 
constitutive  principles  of  raaliCy. 
With  Thomu  Aquinas  the  summit 
16  gained.  Then  comes  Y/Uh  the  in- 
trusion of  DominalisiD  the  descend- 
ing development,  followed  by  the 
fall  of  the  Iteformntion,  which  leads 
further  on  to  Aufkldmng  and 
Resolution.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  the  spirit  of  oegiition  boa 
found  its  moet  perfect  eipreasion  ; 
'  it  forma  the  oppopil*  pole  of  Thom- 
Uni.  In  it  the  false  idealiam  finds 
its  last  consequencea  ;  the  subjec- 
tjrity  of  all  ideal  principles.    The 


reality,  as  the  oreator  of  natural 
as  well  as  of  moral  laivB.  The 
autonomy  of  reason  is  the  true 
nerve  of  Kantian  philosophising: 
Kant  the  abeolute  freethinker  '  a 
predicator  ot  the  collapse  of  faith. 


oorali, 


and    ! 


"The    1 


praise  Kant  e 
Uerman  philosopher  ia  quil«  sb- 
Burd.  Kant  ii  a  cosmopolitan, 
follows  the  English,  is  enthusiastic 
for  RouBBHau,  ravea  tor  the  French 
Kevolutiuii :  to  German  truthful- 
neaa  Kant's  subversive  soptuBtry 
standi  in  complete  opposition. 
The  laet  quotations  are  taken 
from  Willmanu's  '  Qewhicbte  des 
IdeaUsmus '  (vol.  iii.  pp.  603,  52S) ; 
the  matter  is  more  fully  i^eali 
-with  by  Paulsen  in  his  '  Philosophia 
Hnitana'Canded.,  1607). 
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In  the  well-known  dietimL  of  the  latter,  in  which  he 
opposed  Locke,  we  haTe  the  first  terse  and  pregnant 
eiqpression  of  a  troth  of  common-senae  which  is  con- 
tinuallj  oTetiooked  in  science  as  wdl  as  in  everyday 
life — viz.,  that  one  cannot  have  a  speetacle  without  a 
spectator. 

The  interests  of  science  as  well  as  those  of  common 
life  are  frequently  better  served  by  regarding  only  one 
side  of  the  dualism,  or  by  regarding  the  two  sides  alter- 
nately ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy,  irUer  alia^  ever 
and  again  to  remind  us  that  in  reality  the  two  sides  are 
always  present,  that  the  twofold  order  of  things  inherent 
ill  the  human  constitution  is  indissolubly  intertwined. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
niueteeuth  century  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
clearer  expression  to  the  fact  that  this  twofold  order 
exi8ti»»  and  further  to  support  the  conviction  that  this 
ilualism  is  resolved  and  has  its  source  in  some  initial 
and  underlying  unity. 

lu  the  first  of  his  three  '  Critiques '  Kant  lays  bare  the 
intellectual  pixycess,  showing  that  sensuous  knowledge  is 
alone  constitutive,  and  that  the  transcendental  element 
only  comes  in  as  a  unifying  and  regulative  principla 
lUit  what  is  a  matter  of  mere  order  and  arrangement 
in  the  intellectual  process  of  the  human  mind  becomes  a 
constitutive  principle  in  the  sphere  of  action  and  moral 
conduct.  In  this  sphere  the  transcendental  or  higher 
order  asserts  itself,  not  only  as  the  rule  or  formula  of 
exiitence,  but  as  a  distinct  command  or  law:  what 
Kant  termed  the  categorical  imperative,  the  fact  or 
seubti  uf  nioial  obligation. 
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It  was  the  latter  part  of  Kant's  doctrine  which 
not  only  attracted  a  large  number  of  his  followers 
and  disciples,  but  also  gave  it  special  value  in  the 
eyes  of  Schiller  and  Fichte,  who  were  the  first  to 
attempt  a  further  development  of  Kant's  teaching  on 
original  lines.  Unfortunately,  however,  Kant  had  not 
put  the  dualism  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  aspect 
of  things  quite  in  the  right  light.  This  dualism,  in  the 
course  of  further  criticism,  especially  through  psycho- 
logical analysis,  has  been  more  correctly  expressed  than 
Kant  was  able  to  express  it. 

We  now  understand  that  the  twofold  aspect  is  owing 
to  the  difference  of  what  may  be  termed  external  sen- 
sations and  the  inner  sense  of  a  combining  unity.  Now, 
although  this  distinction,  which  has  been  mucli  more 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  British  philosophy,  was  recognised 
by  Kant,  it  was  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  another 
distinction  which  tends  to  obliterate  it,  and  to  shift 
the  whole  problem  on  to  a  different  ground. 

This   second   formula    was    introduced  into   Kantian 
philosophy  from  the  Leibniz-Wolffian  school.     It  is  the 
supposed   difference  between  a  sensible  and   an  intel-       is. 
ligible   world   or,  as    Kant   expresses    it,  between    the  dii»uty  of 

^  ^  sensible  and 

phenomenal  and  the  noumenal  order  of  things.  This  ^*J}?f***^* 
distinction  implies  that  there  are  things  of  which  we 
can  become  immediately  cognisant  through  our  senses, 
and  that  there  are  other  things  which  we  know  of  only 
mediately  through  thought,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  tacit  assumption  that  the  former  things  constitute, 
as  it  were,  a  lower  order  as  compared  with  the  others 
which  constitute  the  higher  order  of  things;   thus  in- 
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troducing  a  difference  of  subordination  in  the  place 
of  that  of .  co-ordination.  In  the  course  of  subsequent 
thought  and  analysis  it  has  become  gradually  clear  that 
the  difference  is  not  one  of  higher  and  lower,  nor  of 
more  or  less  certainty,  but  that  the  difference  is  one 
of  exactness  or  of  definition. 

Some  of  our  sensations  appeiar  to  be  localised  in  space, 
and  are  accordingly  capable  of  greater  definition  and 
exactness.  They  form  a  large  portion  of  what  we  term 
the  experience  of  our  outer  or  bodily  senses.  Compared 
with  these,  the  remainder  of  our  experience  of  the  outer 
or  bodily  senses,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  experience 
of  our  inner  sense,  is  less  defined  and  less  permanent, 
but  all  experiences  are  equally  immediate  and  self- 
evident:  in  fact,  they  together  form  our  world  of 
experience  or  the  phenomenal  world;  all  that  we 
know  of  reality.  Neither  of  the  two,  neither  the 
defined  nor  the  undefined,  ever  occurs  alone :  they  are 
continually  inter-mixed,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  mental  structure;  and  it  is  only  for 
very  special  purposes  that  we  pluck  them  asunder. 

The  object  of  science  and  philosophy  being  to  make 
things  clearer,  more  definite  and  communicable,  progress 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  eliminating,  in  our 
picture  of  the  world,  those  traits  which  are  not  capable 
of  exact  definition,  reducing  the  actually  knowable  more 
and  more  to  a  small  number  of  exact  and  well-defined 
differences.^ 


1  It  is  a  process  of  selection 
which  begins  in  our  infancy  with 
the  aid  of  memory,  attention,  and 
intersubjective  intercourse.     These 


break  up  what  James  Ward  terms 
'*the  original  continuum  of  pres- 
entations" (sensory  and  motor), 
and  William  James  the  "  stream  of 
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This  process  was  first  introduced  in  the  mathematicali 
and  dynamical  sciences,  and  in  the  more  or  less  sue-, 
cessful  attempts  to  reduce  other  branches  of  natural 
science  such  as  acoustics,  optics,  thermotics,  electrics^ 
chemistry,  and  biology,  to  a  study  of  mechanical  pro^ 
cesses,  which  possess  merely  quantitative  (easily  measu^ 
rable)  in  the  place  of  qualitative  differences.  It  went 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  region  of  psychology,  with  the 
distinction  of  primaiy  and  secondary  qualities:  the 
former,  such  as  size,  figure,  and  resistance  being 
measurable,  more  permanent  and  objective,  as  com^ 
pared  with  the  latter,  such  as  colour,  sound,  and  heat„ 
which  are  subjective  and  difficult  to  fix.  Being  ob^ 
jective,  t.e.,  the  same  or  similar  to  different  observers^ 
the  former  acquire  the  character  of  greater  reality,, 
whereas  they  only  possess,  in  the  world  of  our  ex- 
perience, more  definiteness,  more  stability,  and  more 
permanence;  they  can  also  be  easily  reproduced  in 
diagrams  and  models  and  recalled  by  the  powers  of 
memory.  All  these  advantages  make  them  more  think- 
able or  intelligible,  for  they  do  not  disappear  so  easily  out 
of  our  mental  field  of  vision  as  the  sensations  of  colour,, 
heat,  taste,  smell,  or  the  numerous  and  ever-changing 
inner  sensations,  such  as  those  of  effort  and  emotion. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  so-called  primary  quali- 

thought."  With  most  persons  this  i  through  what  is  termed ''analysis 
breaking  up  of  the  original  synoptic  '  and  synthesis  "  of  ideas,  using  ideas 
aspect,  the  primary  self,  is  carried      in    the    sense    of    Hume.      This 


as  far  as  intersubjective  communi- 
cation with  other  persons  through 


process    of    analysis   or    synthesia 
reaches    perfection    only    in    the 


the  aid  of  language,  and  the  in-  !   notions  of  number  and  space,  and 

tereets  of  life  and  practical  work  :   in    the    sciences    that  work   with 

make  it  necessary.     Science  only  these  notions, 
carries  this  process  a  step  further 
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ties  were  looked  upon  as  the  true  characteristics  of  an 
objective  and  real  world,  whereas  the  secondary  quali- 
ties were  looked  upon  as  the  evanescent,  changing,  and 
subjective  appearance  of  this  real  world.  Now  for 
those  who  believed  in  spiritual  realities,  ^.6.,  in  a  higher 
super-sensuous  region  of  things,  it  became  necessary  in 
some  way  or  other  to  explain  the  relation  of  this  super- 
sensuous  world  to  the  actual  world  with  which  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  are  concerned. 

As  Paulsen  has  clearly  shown,^  two  views  existed 
when  Kant  approached  the  problem — the  view  of  the 
mathematicians,  headed  by  Newton  and  more  or  less 
adopted  by  English  philosophers,  and  the  view  of  the 
meUiphysicians,  headed  by  Leibniz. 

The  tirst  view  considers  time  and  space  (these  being 
the  quantities  with  which  mathematics  and  dynamics 
operate)  to  be  the  actual  receptacle  of  things.  The 
second  view  looks  upon  time  and  space,  not  as  actual 
things,  but  only  as  relations  between  things.  This 
latter  view  is  intolerable  to  the  scientific  mind;  but 
it  allows  us  to  reduce  reality  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent beneath  and  beyond  the  apparent  forms  of  exist- 
ence, and  this  may,  in  thought,  be  identified  with  the 
supernatural.  It  thus  saves  the  great  spiritual  verities, 
i-elegating  them  to  an  order  of  things  which  we  can 
think  but  not  directly  experience. 

The  other,  or  mathematical  view,  made  natural  the- 
ology impossible,  or  reduced  the  theistic  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being  to  a  sort  of  pantheism,  which  collapsed 
before  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 

^  ♦  luuuanuel  Kant*  (4th  ed.,  1904,  p.  171  »qq.)» 
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These  being  the  two  views  which  Kant  found  current  ^       i». 

The  reoon- 

m  the  philosophy  of  his  predecessors,  he  set  to  work  c*u*tton- 
to  reconcile  them,  his  object  being  to  vindicate  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural  (or  what  he  terms  the 
transcendent)  whilst  at  the  same  time  admitting  the 
correctness  of  the  mechanical  or  mathematical  view. 
The  reconciliation  is  attempted  by  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  time  and  space,  t.«.,  the 
view  that  time  and  space  are  the  necessary  forms 
inherent  in  the  human  intellect  in  and  through  which 
it  arranges  and  conceives  the  manifold  data  of  the 
senses.  Being  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  forms  of  time  and  spaice  is  a 
necessary  science;  necessary  to  us  thinking  beings  and 
inseparable  from  our  knowledge  of  external  things 
which  we  see  only  in  and  through  them.  At  the  same 
time  this  view,  which  implies  the  subjectivity  or 
unreality  likewise  of  the  primary  qualities,  leaves  over, 
as  the  real  but  unexplained  kernel  of  reality,  the 
conception  of  a  something  which  we  can  only  think 
but  not  describe:  the  "thing  in  itself,"  the  cele- 
brated X  of  Kantian  philosophy. 

This  conception  of   a  "  thing  in  itself,"  incorrectly 


^  "The  two  discarded  views  are 
those  through  which  Kant  himself 
had  passed.  ...  He  stood  origin- 
aUy  in  the  position  of  German  meta- 
physics :  space  an  empirical  con- 
ception, abstracted  from  the  rela- 
tions  of  external  things.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  second  view 
(Newton-Clarke):  space  the  pre- 
existing form  of  the  physical 
world.  This  view,  which  he  stiU 
distinctly     defends     in    1768,    he 


suddenly  drops,  evidently  as  meta- 
physically insupportable,  and 
places  himself  in  the  new  posi- 
tion :  space  and  time  are  a  priori 
forms  of  the  physical  world  (as 
Newton  has  it),  but,  together  with 
the  physical  world,  existent  only 
in  the  sensuous  aspect,  which  was 
really  also  Leibniz'  opinion,  as 
Kant  himself  remarks."  (Paulsen, 
loc,  cit.f  p.  172  n.) 
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extended  to  the  conception  of  ''things  in  themselves/' 
has  dominated  a  large  portion  of  Grerman  speculation 
ever  since  Kant.  It  has  never  been  really  accepted 
as  a  workable  view  either  in  England  or  in  France. 
It  has  indeed  cropped  up  in  English  philosophy  in 
the  "Unknowable"  of  Herbert  Spencer,  where  it  was 
arrived  at  by  a  different  line  of  reasoning,  but — be  it 
noted — likewise  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion. 

Many  of  the  arguments   directed  against  Spencer's 
position    are    merely    reproductions    of    the   polemics 
directed  nearly  a  century  earlier  against  Kant.     There 
are,  accordingly,  some    opponents    who   maintain   that 
it  is  illogical  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
thing  if  you  really  know  nothing  whatever   about  it, 
for  its  existence   can  only  be  known  to  you   through 
some  kind  of  property  or  relation.     There  are  others 
who  maintain  that  this  underlying  ground  or  kernel  oi 
reality,  though  unknown  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  unknown  to  us  so  far  as  our  own  subjective 
or  inner  world  is  concerned ;  for  we  ourselves  are  not 
only   a   succession   of   sensations,   but  are  conscious  of 
the  connection,  unity,  and  continuity  of  that  succession. 
This   view   (which   for  a  moment  would  pass  through 
an  impracticable   and   untenable   solipsism)  is   at  once 
expanded  into  the  conception  of  a  larger  consciousness 
which   embraces  other  minds  besides   our  own;   as  we 
exist  and  think  to  a  large  extent  only  in,  through,  and 
with  them. 

A   third   class   of   thinkers   deny   the   correctness   of 
the  whole   reasoning,  be  it  the  older  of  Kant  or   the 
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more  modem  of  Spencer,  and  think  it  necessary  to 
revert  to  a  deeper  psychological  analysis.  The  last  is 
probably  the  position  now  most  generally  accepted,  but 
it  was  not  the  position  which  found  favour  in  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  Kant  in 
(Germany.  There,  the  second  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  taken  in  two  characteristic  attempts  to  get  out 
of  the  dilemma  which  had  been  created  by  Kant.  In 
both  instances  a  direct  answer  is  given  to  the  question : 
What  is  the  "  thing  in  itself,"  the  kernel  of  all  reality  ? 
But  this  answer  is  not  arrived  at  by  a  logical  process 
or  by  demonstration,  nor  is  it  maintained  that  such  a 
demonstration  is  possible.  The  answer  is  gained  by 
what  Lotze  has  termed  a  resolution  of  the  character, 
by  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  effort. 

Fichte  expressed  this  clearly  when  he  said  that  the       20. 

Pichte's  and 

choice  of  any  man's  philosophy  depends  upon  what  schopjen- 
kind  of  man  he  is.  Thus  it  is  with  him  an  intellectual  «>iu^*on. 
intuition. 

With  Schopenhauer,  who  was  certainly  much  influ- 
enced by  Fichte,  it  becomes  a  scientific  hypothesis. 
In  stating  boldly  that  the  principle  of  reality  is  "the 
will,"  he  professes  to  have  taken  the  last  and  only 
step  which  is  possible  when  one  has  once  gained  the 
Kantian  position. 

The  whole  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  becomes 
then  an  illustration  or  a  series  of  illustrations  through 
which  the  hypothetical  answer  he  has  given  is  made 
plausible,  brought  home  to  his  readers,  and  after  the 
nature  of  any  and  every  scientific  hypothesis,  made 
useful     in    explaining     the    manifold    phenomena    of 
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physical,  mental,  and  moral  life  and  the  creative 
activity  exhibited  in  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  music. 
It  is  certainly  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  thought  of 
Schopenhauer,  which  reduces  all  reality  to  will  and 
effort,  was  doomed  to  lead  to  a  purely  contemplative 
system,  ending  in  quietism,  pessimism,  inaction,  and 
despair ;  whereas  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling  was  further  on  developed  into  the  great 
intellectual  system  of  Hegel  which,  be  it  tenable  or  not, 
has  certainly  been  most  fruitful  in  suggesting,  promot- 
ing, and  guiding  an  enormous  volume  of  strenuous 
mental  labour  and  research,  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  practical  life. 

We  must  now  ask.  How  did  the  religious  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  spirit,  fare  in  this  intellectual 
revolution  which  centred  in  Kant?  If  we  view  the 
peculiar  development  of  religious  speculation  in  Ger- 
many from  an  English  point  of  view,  we  may  divide 
it,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  into  two  separate  lines 
of  thought  promoted  by  different  interests  —  the 
theological  and  the  philosophical  interest.  The  move- 
ments coincided  in  two  points,  they  both  strove 
after  an  independent  scientific  expression,  a  systematic 
and  teachable  body  of  doctrine,  and  they  both  aimed 
at  a  spiritual  deepening.  But,  corresponding  to  the 
two  meanings  which  the  German  equivalent  for  "  spirit " 
has,  this  deepening  was  attempted  in  two  ways.  On 
the  one  side  we  find  an  effort  towards  what  one  would 
term  in  English  a  spiritual  revival,  corresponding  some- 
what to  the  religious  revival  which  took  place  in  this 
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country  on  a  large  scale  through  John  Wesley  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  somewhat 
earlier,  on  a  smaller  scale,  through  the  rise  of  Quakerism, 
with  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  inner  light. 

But  as  a  spiritual  revival  in  Grermany  meant  not  only 
what  it  means  in  this  country,  but  also  something  else, 
we  have  a  second  and  independent  movement.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  great  many  of  its  protagonists  abroad  it  meant 
an  intellectual  and  poetical  (not  a  specifically  spiritual) 
deepening,  and  this  corresponds  on  a  very  much  larger 
scale  to  what  was  attempted  in  this  country  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  Coleridge;  earlier  beginnings,  such  as  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  and  the  Noetic  school  of  Oxford, 
having  had  little  permanent  effect. 

These    two    movements,    both    directed    against    the       21. 

Different 

shallow,  dried  up,  prosaic  formalism  of  popular  philo-  movemente 
sophy  and  theology  alike,  had  independent  origins,  and  ^^iJhe? 
marched  almost  completely  apart  till  they  were  united 
in   the  personality   of  Schleierma-cher   who,   as  already 
stated,  formed  the  centre  of  all  religious  speculation  in 
Germany  after  the  decline  of  the  Hegelian  influence. 

In  time  the  intellectual  revival  was  earlier;  it  was 
certainly  much  more  conspicuous;  it  covered  a  much 
larger  ground,  absorbed  influences  from  many  quarters, 
from  England  and  France,  from  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, from  Italy  and  Spain,  as  also  from  the  East,  and 
found  an  expression  not  only  in  philosophical  but  also 
in  other  lines  of  teaching,  being  represented  not  only 
by  academic  learning,  but  also  in  the  poetical  literature 
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x)f  the  nation.  It  has  been  called  by  some  the  roman- 
tic ^  movement  on  the  larger  scale. 

The  different  cross-currents  which  made  up  this  very 
complex  movement  may  be  distinguished  by  referring 
to  the  different  extraneous  influences  which  bore  in 
upon  German  thought  during  the  period  of  its  awaken- 
ing to  independence  after  the  end  of  the  religious  and 
political  wars  which  had  devastated  the  country  and 
decimated  the  population  during  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  the  Seformation. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  mechanical  view  which 
tended  to  look  upon  nature,  including  the  human  organism, 
€is  a  mere  machine ;  this  view  had  to  be  combated  by 
an  opposite  view  which  looked  upon  nature  and  life  as 
a  divine  unfolding ;  it  was  propounded  in  many  varia- 
tions  and  was  accepted  in  different  forms,  but  it 
found  its  most  congenial  philosophical  expression  in 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  which  came  to  be  studied 
through  the  influence  of  Lessing  and  Jacobi  and  Herder. 
It  was  a  view  which  lent  itself  not  only  to  philosophical 
but  also  to  poetical  interpretation,  and  was  thus  wide- 


^  This  uae  of  the  term  "  Roman- 
tic "  in  the  larger  senee  is  character- 
istic of  the  view  we  meet  with  in 
'  The  Periods  of  European  Litera- 
ture '  (edited  by  Prof.  Saintsbury), 
and  is  explained  there  by  Prof. 
Vaughan  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  very  excellent  tenth  volume 
entitled  'The  Romantic  Revolt.' 
The  "Period"  begins  with  the 
deaths  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
1778,  and  ends  in  the  eleventh 
Volume  (by  Mr  Oman,  *The  Ro- 
mantic Tnumph')  with  the  middle 
of   the   nineteenth  century.     For 


Continental  students  of  the  history 
of  literature,  tliis  broadening  of  the 
term  so  as  to  comprise,  not  only 
some  very  unromantic  writers,  but 
notably  also  the  whole  of  what  is 
termed  the  Classical  School  in 
Germany,  is  most  inconvenient  and 
misleading,  as  it  obliterates  what 
is  there  considered  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal trait  of  romanticism.  I  have, 
therefore,  confined  the  use  of  the 
term  in  these  volumes  to  the  nar- 
rower sense.  (See  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 
84  n.) 
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spread,  especially  among  the  creative  intellects  which 
regenerated  Grerman  literature  and  art.  For  some  of 
these  it  marks  probably  only  a  passing,  though  an  im- 
portant, phase  of  their  mental  development.  The 
pantheism  of  Spinoza  lends  itself  readily  to  a  poetical 
interpretation;  it  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
mechanical  view  which  represents  the  Divine  Being, 
at  most,  as  an  artificer  who  stands  outside  of  his  cre- 
ation ;  but  it  has  no  room  for  the  ideas  of  personality, 
individuality,  and  freedom,  and  still  less  has  it  an  under- 
standing for  the  facts  of  sin  and  redemption :  it  harmon- 
ises with  the  classical  but  hardly  with  the  Christian 
ideal  It  taught  the  immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  whole  of  creation  and,  as  such,  inspired  poets  and 
thinkers  alike,  but  it  had*  no  comprehension  for  the 
transcendence  of  the  Divine  personality,  and  yet  this  was 
ingrained  in  the  thought  of  the  age  through  the  histori- 
cal religion  with  its  Divine  Founder  and  the  conception 
of  the  moral  law  as  a  divine  revelation. 

The  many  attempts  which  were  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Spinozism  to  establish  a  monistic  view  yielded 
again  and  again  to  the  deep-seated  conviction,  character- 
istic of  Christian  thought,  that  for  us  human  beings  there 
exists  a  twofold  order  of  things:  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  or  moral  order;  that  the  divine  is  revealed 
to  humanity  not  only  in  nature  but  independently  also 
through  the  immediate  working  of  the  spirit  in  the 
individual  and  historical  life  of  man. 

Thus  we  find  that  for  various  reasons  thinkers  like 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  still  more  Schleiermacher,  in  their 
later  speculations,  emancipated  themselves  from  the  all- 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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absorbing  influence  of  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  In 
many  instances  this  led  to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  the 
philosophy  of  Leibniz  which  recognised  the  twofold 
order  of  things,  the  truths  of  nature  as  well  as  those 
of  grace,  and  ever  strove  for  a  reconciliation. 

Thus  we  may  point  to  a  second  and  independent 
influence  which  made  itself  felt  apart  from  that  of 
Spinoza  and  which  was  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Leibniz' 
philosophy, — this  was  the  historical  interest,  the  idea  of 
development.  The  philosophical  system  in  which  this 
was  most  intimately  combined  with  the  monistic  and 
pantheistic  spirit  of  Spinozism  was  the  system  of  Hegel. 
His  most  original  work,  *The  Phenomenology  of  the 
Mind,*  is  hardly  intelligible  if  we  conceive  the  spiritual 
element  merely  as  a  divine  order  in  the  manner  of 
Fichte*s  earlier  writings,  still  less  if  we  conceive  it  as 
an  indifferent  identity  or  absolute  in  the  manner  of 
Schelling  in  his  earlier  speculations ;  we  are  bound 
to  conceive  this  spiritual  factor  as  a  personal  self-con- 
scious activity,  and  to  combine  with  the  pantheistic  idea 
of  the  Absolute  the  theistic  conception  of  a  personal 
Deity.  But  the  difficulties  inherent  in  Hegel's  style 
and  exposition  are  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
word  "  Oeist "  can  be  understood  in  an  impersonal  as  well 
as  in  a  personal  sense ;  and  indeed,  in  the  further  de- 
velopments of  his  philosophical  principle,  both  sides,  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal,  are  continually  interchanged 
and  employed  for  the  explanation  of  the  conscious  pro- 
cesses of  the  individual  mind  on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  unconscious  workings  of  the  objective  mind  on  the 
other. 
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A  third  influence  which  made  itself  felt  alongside 
and  independently  of  the  abstract  intellectualism  and 
the  refined  sestheticism  of  the  leaders  of  German  thought 
after  Elant,  was  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  pop- 
ular education,  which  had  independent  beginnings. 
It  came  into  Grermany  from  Switzerland,  where  the 
educational  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  as 
strongly  marked  as  it  was  in  Scotland,  while,  in 
Switzerland,  it  had  been  enlivened  and  tempered  by  the 
love  of  nature  and  the  sympathy  with  the  common 
people  so  characteristic  of  Rousseau's  writings.  The 
great  exponent  of  this  realistic  spirit  was  Pestalozzi. 

A  distinct  movement  actuated  by  a  similar  popular 
spirit  had  already  existed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  North  Germany:  it  was  that 
started  in  Halle  through  the  labours  of  Spener  and 
Francke  and  in  the  educational  establishments  which 
they  founded.  It  grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  was  identified  with  the  evangelical  section 
termed  Pietists. 

Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  spread  from 
the  same  neighbourhood  a  realistic  educational  movement 
under  the  name  of  Philanthropinism.  Though  its 
founder,  Basedow,  was  an  eccentric  person,  the  movement 
soon  counted  a  large  number  of  important  educational- 
ists :  it  produced,  as  did  likewise  the  school  of  Pestalozzi, 
a  large  and  important  educational  literature. 

All  these  three  movements  combined   together  in  a       22. 

uplifting 

general  reform,  a  deepening    and  uplifting  of  popular  of  popular 
education.     They  were  at   one   in   their  practical   and 
moral  tendencies.     They  all  three  breathed  a  genuine 
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religious  spirit,  though  this  was,  in  the  school  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  more  spiritual  and  sympathetic,  in  that  of  Basedow 
more  practically  ethical.  The  great  representatives  of 
all  the  different  shades  of  this  movement  disliked  the 
formalism  of  clerical  teaching  and  the  tyranny  of  priest- 
hood, to  which  they  opposed  the  warmth  of  true  re- 
ligious feeling  as  well  as  a  practical  and  moral  good 
sense.  But  they  were  also  distinctly  averse  from  evapor- 
ating the  simple  truths  of  Christianity  in  an  abstract 
intellectualism  or  a  refined  sestheticism.  They  stood 
outside  of  the  learned  schools,  and  their  classical  ideals ; 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  new  philosophy  they  did  not 
go  beyond  Kant's  ethical  and  Fichte's  popular  writings. 
Thus,  in  the  general  literature  of  the  age,  they  probably 
found  themselves  in  more  agreement  with  Lessing, 
Herder,  and  Jean  Paul  than  with  Goethe  and  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Schiller;  but  they  had  not 
only  an  important  poetical  literature  after  their  own 
taste,  with  such  names  as  Gellert,  Claudius,  and  Hebel ; 
they  assimilated  also  a  truly  artistic  element  through 
the  great  importance  which  was  everywhere  attached  to 
musical  instruction,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  large  German  hymnology  and  the  great  compositions 
for  the  organ, — in  fact,  sacred  music  was  for  them  a 
great  educational  instrument. 

Compared  with  the  practical  solution  which  this 
widespread  school  of  popular  educationalists  gave  to 
the  religious  problem,  the  metaphysical  treatment  which 
the  latter  received  in  Kant's  transcendentalism  and  in 
the  systems  of  his  followers  appeared  abstract  and  un- 
congenial, deficient  in  warmth    and  emotion,  appealing 
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to  the  understanding  and  imagination  rather  than  to  the 
feelings  and  the  heart.  Being  as  such  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  popular  education,  it  brought  about  a  wide- 
spread but  fatal  tendency  to  regard  the  religion  of  the 
more  highly  educated  and  academic  classes  as  something 
different  from  the  religion  of  the  people.  As  the  whole 
of  the  religious  teaching  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
H^el  amounted  in  reality  to  little  more  than  an  inter- 
pretation or  a  metaphysical  paraphrase  of  the  Christian 
verities,  which  were  accepted  in  a  symbolical  or  meta- 
phorical sense,  it  was  inevitable  that  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Christianity — viz.,  that  it  is  a  religion  for  all 
men  alike,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  learned  and  the  simple — was  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
It  meant  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  catholicity  of  Christian 
faith  and  doctrine  as  it  lived  in  its  Founder  and  His 
Apostles. 

This  view  found  a  philosophical  formula  in  Hegel's  as. 
*  Philosophy  of  Religion ' :  there  the  view  was  distinctly  formuufor 
upheld  that  religion  was  a  necessary  and  important,  but 
not  the  highest,  stage  of  mental  or  spiritual  develop- 
ment; that  the  latter  had  to  be  sought  and  found 
in  philosophy.  At  the  close  of  his  lectures  on  the 
'History  of  Philosophy,*  Hegel  himself  says: — 

"The  highest  aim  and  interest  of  philosophy  is  to 
reconcile  thought,  the  idea,  with  reality.  Philosophy 
is  the  veritable  theodicy,  compared  with  art  and  religion 
and  their  sentiments, — the  reconciliation  of  the  mind,  in- 
deed of  that  mind  which  has  grasped  itself  in  the  freedom 
and  wealth  of  its  reality.  It  is  easy  otherwise  to  find  satis- 
faction in  subordinate  regions  of  intuition  and  feeling." 
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This  abstraot  position  which  Hegel's  philosophy  took 
up  in  dealing  with  the  religious  problem  was  further 
emphasised  by  two  characteristics  of  his  system.  That 
system  started,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  showing  how 
everything  was  the  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
unfolds  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  nature, 
mind,  and  history.  Fi^ma  facie^  therefore,  it  supported 
an  eminently  spiritual  or  religious  view  of  things,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  attracted  for  a  time  many 
young  and  ardent  minds,  who  were  tired  of  the  formality 
and  pi'ose  of  the  traditional  teaching  of  rationalists  and 
of  orthodox  ahke.  It  seemed  to  be  the  veritable  solu- 
tion of  the  pi*oblem  of  the  spirit  It  must  also  have 
been  oonaidei'ed  as  a  great  advantage  that  this  spiritual- 
mxk^  and  deepening  process  of  thought  was  carried  out 
by  u  definite  teachable  method,  the  dialectical  method. 
Thiu  first  impression  was  strengthened  through  the 
personal  influence  which  Hegel's  Lectures  had  upon 
his  heavers.  They  witnessed  the  wrestlings  of  a 
powerful  intellect  with  the  highest  problems  which 
the  human  mind  can  set  to  itself;  they  were  shown 
the  solution  —  or  at  least  the  road  to  the  solution 
— of  the  supreme  difficulties  which  had  in  that  age 
again  begun  to  trouble  and  harass  thinking  and  believ- 
ing persons ;  they  met  with  a  promise  that  the  real 
truth  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  aspirations  of 
the  Keforuiation  and  the  Kevolution,  should  be  intel- 
ligibly oxphiiued,  oontivmeil,  and  harmonised.  To  this 
lauut  bo  addoil  the  fascination  created  by  the 
myatioul  oloiuont  which  pervadeil  all  Hegel's  writings 
uiiil   ihu  inophotio   tone   of   his  oral   teaching.     When, 
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however,  after  Hegel's  death,  a  younger  generation 
b^an  to  criticise  and  examine  more  closely  the  actual 
structure  of  the  system  and  the  method  of  its  dialectic, 
it  was  found  that  the  latter  was  a  purely  logical  process, 
operating  with  the  most  abstract  categories  of  thought, 
and  enlivened  only  by  side  glances  at,  and  interesting 
excursions  into,  the  large  expanse  of  real  life  which 
Heel's  encyclopsedic  mind  had  always  in  view  and  at 
its  command.  Under  the  hands  of  many  of  his  disciples 
and  followers  the  dialectical  process  was  reduced  to  a 
dry  logical  scheme,  to  a  monotonous  repetition  of  a 
soulless  rhythm;  whereas  real  fruits  and  results  were 
harvested  by  those  who,  dropping  the  logical  skeleton, 
threw  themselves  into  historical  research  and  the  study 
of  facts,  where  they  gradually  forgot  the  abstract 
formulae  with  which  they  had  started.  This  purely 
logical  substructure  of  the  system  became  more  promi- 
nent through  a  further  characteristic  defect :  the  absence 
of  a  specifically  ethical  teaching,  of  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  moral  problem  which  had  been  such  a 
marked  characteristic  in  Kant's  philosophy,  and  also  in 
that  of  Fichte.  All  this  had  the  result  of  creating  a 
reaction  against  the  purely  logical  tone,  the  panlogism 
of  Hegel,  in  favour  of  a  more  realistic  and  sympathetic, 
if  also  less  imaginative  and  fanciful,  treatment  of  the 
great  philosophical  problems,  notably  of  the  moral  and 
religious  problems.  The  reaction  was  assisted  by  that 
great  volume  of  critical  and  historical,  of  psychological 
and  anthropological  research  to  which  disciples  and 
opponents  of  Hegel  contributed  equally. 

The  earliest  opposition  to  the  purely  intellectual  and 
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metaphysical  treatment^  of  the  spiritual  problem  was 

onpMriuon.    started    by    F.   H.  Jacobi    soon    after    the   publication 

of    Kant's    first   *  Critique.'       In    his   *  Letters  on   the 


^  Considering  the  enormous  in- 
fluence whioh  Kant's  teaching  had, 
not  only  in  philosophy  but  also  in 
geueiml  literature,  and  especially 
als  >  in  theology  proper,  it  may 
appear  as  if  sufficient  had  not  been 
said  in  the  text  about  Kant's  actual 
philosophy  of  religion.  For  this 
there  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  Rant's  peculiar  attitude  to  the 
religious  problem  belongs  entirely 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
loses  much  of  its  imporUnoe  with 
the  l>eginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
quite  a  new  aspect  having  been 
ostablishcKi  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century  through  the 
ap|>earauce  of  Schleiermaoher*s 
*  Addnwi»es.*  And,  secondly,  it 
may  even  be  held  that  a  pliilosophy 
of  religion  only  begins  with  the 
latter  work,   though  it  was   pre> 

Gired  by  such  writers  as  Jacobi, 
amann,  and  Herder,  The  dif- 
ference may  be  better  understood 
if  we  distinguish  three  aspects  of 
the  religious  problem  by  the  term» : 
Religious  Philosophy,  Philosophical 
Religion,  and  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion. Before  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  in  Kant*s  works, 
there  did  not  really  exist  a  phil- 
osophy of  religion  at  all — i.e.,  a 
philosophical  (methodical  as  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  popular  or  poet- 
ical) discussioQ  of  religious  Elxperi- 
ence.  What  existed  was  :  First,  a 
religtoujf  philosophy — i.^.,  a  theory 
of  the  world  and  life  written  in  a 
religious  Apirtt,  embodving  the  cur- 
rently accepted  spiritual  truths* 
be  they  those  of  natural  or  of 
rrveale<i  religion.  Such  a  phil- 
osophy is  represented  in  the  wric- 
intp  '>f  very  different  thinkers,  such 
sm  \hft  Deists  in  EIngiand  and  .^me 
of  ^heir  opnonentj*.  Roasf«au  and 


even  Voltaire  in  France,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Jacobi  in  Qermany,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Secondly,  there 
existed  the  great  works  of  Spinoza, 
Leibnix,  and  Kant,  whioh  contained 
and  propounded  a  philosophical  re- 
ligion, a  reasoned  creed,  with  more 
or  less  of  a  desire  to  understand  or 
paraphrase  existing  religious  teach- 
ing, expressing  in  philoeophical 
language  what  various  forms  of 
existing  religious  teaching  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  way.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  interpret,  to  show 
the  deeper  meaning  of  existing 
dogmas,  retaining  or  discarding 
them  as  they  could  or  could  not 
be  brought  into  a  consistent  well- 
thought-out  systenL  Of  the  latter 
class  Kant  was  by  far  the  most 
critical  as  well  as  the  most  re- 
assuring exponent.  He  was  crit- 
ical and  destructive  in  his  First 
Critique,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  ideas  of  human  reason,  such  as 
Qod,  Freedom,  and  Immortality, 
were  not  capable  of  any  rigid 
demonstration.  Tliey  existed  as 
Noumena:  things  thought  of  bat 
really  unknowable  in  the  sense  t»f 
what  we  term  Knowledge  in  tke 
phenomenal  world.  &t  Kant 
developed  the  reassuring  side 
of  his  doctrine  in  his  Second 
Oitique,  in  whioh  he  establtshe«! 
these  verities  as  necessary  postu- 
lates of  the  moral  conscioasDess : 
the  undeniable  existence  of  a  moral 
law,  and  the  possibility  of  foUow- 
ing  it.  rendering  it  necessary  for 
the  human  minid  to  assome  and 
believe  in  the  exetence  of  a  Law- 
(river,  of  human  freedom  to  follow 
His  law.  snd  of  a  larger  life  in 
which  duty  and  happinesa.  cxxsdn^ 
combined  ss  the  highest  G«xMi, 
could   be   finallT   realised.      Wli«( 
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Philosophy  of  Spinoza/  and  his  'Criticism  of  David 
Hume/  as  well  as  in  his  subsequent  writings  and 
correspondence,  he  strongly  urged  the  fact  that  belief 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  knowledge.  He  attacks 
especially  the  doctrine  of  the  "thing  in  itself/'  the 
unknown  X  of  Kant's  philosophy.  He  maintained 
that,  according  to  Kant,  the  human  intellect  hovers  or 
oscillates  indefinitely  in  a  region  between  the  unknown 
reality  of  an  external  world  and  the  equally  unknown 
essence  of  an  inner  world,  in  the  empty  cloud-land  of 
time  and  space;  that  sensation  has  nothing  behind  it 
and  the  understanding  nothing  in  front  of  it,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  process  must  end  inevitably  in 
pure  scepticism.  This  transcendental  ignorance  Jacobi 
confronts  with  his  '  Eealism  of  Belief/  All  truth  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  of  reality,  such  knowledge  is  im- 
mediate and  not  mediated,  a  matter  of  feeling.    Compared 


we  may  term  the  religious  teach- 
ing was,  in  these  earlier  works, 
metaphysical  on  the  one  side  and 
ethical  on  the  other.  In  the 
Third  Critique  a  reconciliation 
of  this  twofold  aspect  was  at- 
tempted, and  the  way  indicated 
for  the  speculations  of  his  succes- 
sors. Late  in  life  Kant  wrote  a 
special  Treatise  ('Religion  within 
the  limits  of  mere  Reason,*  1793), 
and  several  smaller  Tracts,  the 
latest  being  on  the  '  Conflict  of  the 
Faculties'  (1798),  the  main  purport 
of  which  was  a  philosophical  in- 
terpretation or  paraphrase  of  the 
existing  religious  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Churches.  The  outcome 
of  this  is  concisely  given  by  Paulsen 
{loc,  ci<.,p.  393)  as  follows:  "Put 
into  formulee,  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  Kant  can  be  laid  down  in 


the  following  points  :  1.  The 
essence  of  religion  is  not  the 
belief  in  supernatural  beings  which 
eventually  affect  nature  and  human 
life,  but  a  belief  in  God,  an  all-per- 
vading Will  for  the  Qood,  which 
realises  itself  in  nature  and  history. 
2.  The  proof  of  religion  does  not 
consist  in  historical  facts  (miracles, 
revelation),  but  in  the  moral  law 
or  the  good  will  in  us,  aiming  at 
the  highest  Good.  3.  The  object 
of  religion  is  not  the  subjection  of 
the  will  or  the  understanding  under 
any  powers,  Here  or  Beyond,  but 
solely  the  strengthening  in  us  of 
the  will  for  the  Good."  Paulsen 
concludes  by  saying  "that  these 
formulae  may  even  now  be  made 
the  foundation  of  religious  phil- 
osophy." 
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with  this  all  the  reasoning  processes  are  merely  trains  of 
thought  without  a  b^inning  or  an  end,  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  the  "  Conditioned  "  without  any  access  to  the 
"  Unconditioned."  All  demonstrable  knowledge  is,  there- 
foi*e,  as  Jacobi  says,  Spinozism,  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
chanical necessity  of  the  finite.  Jacobi  foresaw  and 
expressed  clearly  what  has  been  more  and  moi*e  realised 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  science  that  there  be  no  god ;  in  fact,  that  a 
Deity  who  could  be  known  would  not  be  God  in  the 
sense  of  the  faithful  believer.  But  such  scientific  know- 
leilge  is  only  mediate ;  all  true  knowledge  is  immediate, 
rests  on  a  conviction  of  certainty  which  cannot  be 
pr\>ViHi  but  only  accepted;  such  is  given  through  our 
8on8e8  in  the  lower  or  sensuous  region  of  things  and 
thix>ugh  what  Jacobi  terms  reason  in  the  higher  or 
8piritual  region  of  things.  He  thus  proclaims  a  super- 
natural sensationalism  in  which  the  great  spiritual 
verities,  God,  Freedom,  The  Good,  and  Immortality  are 
revealed  to  us.  Jacobi  thus  asserts,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  the  existence  of  a  twofold  order 
of  things ;  but,  instead  of  defining  with  Kant  this  two- 
fold order  as  the  opposition  of  the  sensible  and  the 
intelligible,  he  makes  it  the  co  -  ordination  of  two 
realities  which  are  reached  by  a  lower  and  by  a  higher 
sense,  both  resting  upon  a  feeling  of  immediate  certainty, 
or,  as  others  might  be  inclined  to  say,  on  sight.  With 
this  view  Jacobi  gives  access  to  the  more  popular  manner 
in  which  «i)iritual  things  are  usually  treated.  In  fact, 
he  always  remained  with  one  foot  firmly  placed  in  the 
popular  piiilosophy  of  his  age;  and  if,  as  it  has  been 
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said,  he  ventured  to  place  the  other  beyond  the  line  in 
that  free  land  of  speculation  discovered  by  the  Idealists, 
he  immediately  drew  it  back  again  into  its  former  posi- 
tion ;  he  never  crossed  the  Bubicon  and  settled  in  the 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  was  loudly  proclaimed 
at  that  time  as  the  new  and  promised  land  in  which  the 
dilemmas  of  former  systems  of  thought  and  of  common- 
sense  were  to  disappear.  His  writings  had  a  great 
influence,  and  did  much  to  stem  the  tide  of  abstract 
speculation;  his  language  also  was  that  of  the  best 
literature  of  his  age,  and  he  did  not  indulge  in  that  novel 
and  uncouth  terminology  introduced  by  Kant  and  further 
developed  by  some  of  his  successors.^ 


^  The  position  of  Jacobi  in  the 
history  of  philosophical,  and  especi- 
ally of  religious,  thought  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  well  worth 
studying  in  the  present  day  when 
the  subject  of  religions  experience 
IB  80  much  discussed.  Although 
in  systematic  philosophy  Jacobi 's 
writings  are  of  subordinate  and 
mostly  only  of  critical  importance, 
he  himself  was,  as  Ooethe  said,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
an  extraordinary  age.  Talking  to 
Kckermann  (*  Conversations  with 
Goethe,'  11th  April  1827),  Ooethe 
said  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
Letters  of  Jacobi  and  his  friends  and 
found  it  a  most  remarkable  book, 
not  because  one  could  learn  some- 
thing from  it,  but  in  order  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  culture  and 
literature  of  the  time,  of  which 
even  then  one  had  no  conception. 
**  One  sees  a  number,  as  it  were,  of 
important  persons,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  same  direction  or  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  rather  every  one 
self-contained  and  marching  his 
own  way,  without  in  the  least 
taking  any  part  in  the  endeavours 


of  the  others.  They  appear  to  me 
like  billiard  balls  which  run  blindly 
about  on  the  green  cloth  without 
knowing  anything  of  each  other, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  they  touch, 
only  diverge  so  much  more." 
Ooethe  then  proceeds  to  explain 
that  Jacobi  loved  him  personally 
without  taking  any  part  in  his 
endeavours  or  perhaps  even  ap- 
proving of  them  ;  that  it  required 
friendship  to  keep  them  together 
whereas  it  was  just  the  opposite 
between  him  and  Schiller.  And, 
confirming  this,  Jacobi  Iiad  written 
about  Ooethe,  whom  he  first  met 
in  the  year  1774  :  *' Goethe  is  like 
a  man  possessed,  to  whom  it  is  in 
no  case  permitted  to  act  arbitrarily. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  be  an  hour 
with  him  in  order  to  find  it  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous  to  expect 
from  him  that  he  should  think 
and  act  otherwise  than  he  really 
thinks  and  acts.  Hereby  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  no  change 
for  the  more  beautiful  and  better 
is  possible  to  him ;  but  it  is  not 
otherwise  possible  than  as  the 
flower    unfolds    itself,    the    seed 
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ind  Herder. 


An  opposition  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Jacobi  was 


ripens,  and  the  tree  grows  up 
and  blossoms'*  (quoted  by  Biels- 
chowsky,  'Life  of  Goethe/  7th 
German  edition,  1905,  vol  L  p.  6). 
The  estrangement  between  the  two 
friends  began  with  Goethe's  din- 
approval  of  Jacobi's  exposition  and 
interpretation  of  Spinoza's  doctrine, 
which  represented  the  latter  as 
atheism,  whereas  Goethe  con- 
sidered him  a  most  godly  (theis- 
simus)  thinker,  and  became  still 
more  pronounced  when  Jacobi 
published  in  1811  his  tract, 
*  Von  den  Gottlichen  Dingen  und 
ihrer  Offenbarung,'  which  also 
brought  as  its  consequence  his 
complete  rupture  with  Schel- 
ling.  The  opposite  development  is 
represented  in  the  relations  of 
Hegel  to  Jacobi,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  divergence  of 
their  opinions  grew  less  in  the 
course  of  time  and  led  to  personal 
esteem  and  appreciation.  In  one 
of  his  earliest  essays  (1802,  re- 
printed *  Werke,'  vol.  i.  p.  1 ), 
contributed  to  the  '  Critical 
Journal,*  which  he  edited  together 
with  Schelling,  Hegel  reviews!  the 
different  philosophies  which  had 
sprung  up  as  continuations,  modi- 
fications, or  corrections  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  among 
these  he  deals  also  with  Jacobi's 
polemics,  in  which  the  latter  de- 
velope<l  his  Olaubenaphilosophie  and 
represented  Spinozism  as  the  mis- 
leading principle  in  Fichte's  phil- 
osophy which  necessarily  would 
lead  to  atheism.  To  Jacobi's  repre- 
sentation of  Fichte's  philosophy  as 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
Kantian  position  Hegel  strongly 
objects,  notably  also  to  that  of  both 
Spinoza  and  Kant,  and  classes  him 
somewhat  contemptuously  with 
other  thinkers  of  the  period,  includ- 
ing Schleiermacher,  as  representing 
the  subjective  philosophy  of  feeling 
and    reflection  to   which   the   real 


philosophy,  represented  by  Schel- 
ling and  himself,  form«  a  contrast. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  and  after 
Hegel  had  become  personally 
acquainted  with  Jacobi  at  Heidel- 
berg, he  considerably  modified  his 
opinion  of  Jacobi's  teaching.  To 
this  maturer  estimate  he  gave  ex- 
pression in  his  reviews  of  Jacobi's 

*  Collected  Works'  (1816-1817.  re- 
printed in  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.  of 
the  *  Werke'),  representing  the 
same  as  an  important  phase  in  the 
development  of  idealism,  maintain- 
ing also  that,  inspired  by  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  Spinozism,  Jacobi 
had  paved  the  way  for  a  speculative 
development  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Absolute,  though  remaining 
himself  in  the  position  of  simply 
asserting,  without  logically  sub- 
stantiating, the  conviction  that 
the  Absolute  is  Spirit.  At  that 
time  the  divergence  between 
Schelling  and  Hegel  had  become 
quite  apparent,  and  the  fact  that 
Schelling  himself  had  very  severely 
and  unjustly  attacked  Jacobi  in  a 
review  of  the  latest  work  of  the  latter 
may  have  induced  Hegel  to  state  em- 
phatically that  Jacobi  represented 
an  important  though  only  an  inter- 
mediate phase  in  recent  philosophy. 
Also  in  the  latest  (1825-1826) 
manuscript  of  his  lectures  on  the 

*  History  of  Philosophy,*  published 
poAthumously  (*  Werke,*  vol.  xv.  p. 
608),  Hegel  inserted  a  special 
paragraph  about  Jacobi,  whom  he 
no  longer  throws  together  with 
those  other  thinkerR  (Krug,  Fries, 
&c.),  whom  he  persists  in  treating 
with  scant  respect.  These  critical 
notices  by  Hegel,  written  at  a  time 
when  his  own  system  was  matured, 
are  of  great  importance,  as  also  is 
the  review  of  Hamann's  works 
(1828,  'Werke,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  38). 
Hegel  shows  towards  these  two  re- 
markable and  —  inasmuch  as  they 
both  stood  outside  the  systematic 
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also  maintained  by  Hamann  ^  and  Herder,  a  friend  and  a 


development  of  the  new  philosophy 
—eccentric  thinkers  a  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  personal  element 
which  forms  the  foundation  and 
attractiveness  of  their  somewhat 
casual,  aphoristic,  but  frequently 
brilliant  writings ;  holding  tlmt 
what  they  are  leaving  in  the  twi- 
light of  individual  and  emotional 
thought,  his  own  philosophy  is  aim- 
ing at  drawing  into  the  clear 
daylight  of  reason.  He  also  points 
out  how  Jaoobi's  polemics,  against 
Spinoza  and  Fichte  in  particular, 
do  not  touch  the  deep  per- 
sonal regard  which  he  expresses 
for  both  thinkers.  In  a  celebrated 
letter,  published  in  his  '  Collected 
Works,  Jacobi  says  to  Fichte  that 
he  does  not  take  him  personally  to 
be  an  atheist  or  a  godless  man, 
though  he  has  felt  obliged  to  call  his 
doctrine,  as  also  that  of  Spinoza, 
atheistic.  And  towards  the  latter 
he  had  indeed  shown  his  real 
veneration  in  an  apostrophe  written 
earlier :  **Be  blessed  you  great  and 
holy  Benedictus!  However  you 
may  philoeophise  and  err  in  words 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Highest 
Being,  His  truth  was  in  your  soul 
and  His  love  was  your  life." 

^  Johann  Georg  Hamann  (1730- 
1788)  was  an  extraordinary  figure 
in  that  phase  of  German  thought 
which  led  out  of  the  clear  but  dry 
and  thin  atmosphere  of  the  Auf- 
kldrung,  through  much  mist  and 
confusion,  to  the  poetry  and  depth 
of  idealism  and  romanticism.  He 
himself  is  perhaps  most  promi- 
nent representative  in  the  moment 
of  confusion.  That,  in  spite  of 
this,  he  had  a  great  personal  influ- 
ence on  other  thinkers  is  by  no  one 
better  brought  out  than  by  Hegel 
himself,  who,  in  the  height  of  his 
literary  career  and  fame  (1828), 
thought  the  subject  important 
enough  to  write  a  lengthy  review 
(*Werke,*  vol.  xvii.  pp.  38-110)  of 


Hamann 's  '  Collected  Works ' ;  and 
for  the  student  of  to-day  no  better 
characterisation   of    the  man,    hw 
works,  and  his  personal  influence  can 
be  found  than  this  review  of  Hegel's. 
He  shows   there   Hamann's    simi- 
larity to  Rousseau  inasmuch  as  lie 
created  an  extraordinary  personal 
interest,  differing,   however,   from 
Rousseau   in  this,  that   his   works 
were  as  unreadable,  fragmentary, 
and  unfinished  as  Riousseau's  were 
the  very  reverse.     He  interested, 
repelled,    and   fascinated    a   large 
number  of    persons   who  thought 
him  in  possession  of  some  mystery 
which    they    were    in    search    of. 
This    search    after    some    hidden 
treasure,  the  expectancy  of  the  age 
that  some  formula  or  truth  was  on 
the  point  of  being  reveale<1,  made 
thinking    as     well     as    emotional 
natures  ready  to  listen  to  true  as 
well  as  to  false  prophets  ;  indeed, 
the  oracular  style,  backed  by  a  real 
or  supposed  inspiration,  was  com- 
mon to  many  writers,  and,  begin- 
ning with  Hamann,  is  characteristic 
not  only   of  the  great  poetry   of 
Goethe   but  also  of    some  of   the 
greatest  writings  of  Schelliug  and 
Hegel,  and  ministered  for  a  time  to 
their  attractiveness.     Hegel  shows, 
inter  alia^  how  the  problem  of  belief 
acquh-ed  in   Hamann    that    larger 
meaning    which    it    possesses    in 
Jacobi's   writings.       Speaking    of 
Hamann's  first  well-known   work, 
entitled     'Socratic     Memorabilia,* 
Hegel  says  :  "  Whilst  towards  the 
public  the  semblance  of  an  objective 
content  is  given  to  it,  the  meaning, 
content,  and  aim  of  this  work  are 
personal  to  a  degree  in  which  his 
other  writings  are  not ;  yet  in  all 
there  is  more  or  less  contained  the 
interest  and  the  sense  of  the  per- 
sonal.     Also  what  is  said    about 
belief  is  similarly  taken  primarily 
from  Christian  belief,   but  is  ex- 
panded to  a  wider  meaning ;  that 
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disciple  of  Kant.  In  their  writings  an  important  point 
is  emphasised  which  has  also  been  brought  out  with 
increasing  clearness  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
It  refers  to  the  part  which  language  plays  in  our  mental 
development.  For  them  language  is  the  instrument 
through  which  what  would  otherwise  remain  separated 
in  the  human  soul,  the  sensuous  and  the  super-sensuous, 
is  brought  together  and  unified.  But  this  idea  is  little 
more  than  an  apergiv,  a  fruitful  suggestion  which 
eveu  at  the  present  day  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
followed  up. 

None  of  these  three  opponents  of  Kant's  systematic 
philosophy  were  academic  teachers  who  felt  the  call  to 
expound  their  philosophical  theories  in  a  methodical 
form  to  younger  minds.  Their  teaching  was  therefore 
ragmentary  and  incomplete.  It  brought  out  certain 
points  with  great  clearness,  and  urged  them  with  much 
literary  skill,  but  it  resembled  the  greater  part  of  the 
philosophical  writing  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it 
lacked  either  method  or  completeness  of  thought  or 
both.  Through  this  fragmentary  but  more  elegant 
treatment  of  important  philosophical  problems  these 
writers  had  great  influence  upon  the  popular  thought 
of  their  age,  but  they  stood  outside  the  systematic 
and  methodical  development  of  the  new  ideas  which 
were    contained    in    Kant's    philosophy.      Nevertheless, 


sensuous  certainty  of  external  and 
temporal  things,  of  our  own  exist- 
ence and  that  of  all  things,  is  also 
called  Belief.  In  this  extension 
the  principle  of  belief  has,  as  is 
well  known,  been  made  the  principle 
of  a  philosophy,  and  we  find  in 
Jacobi's     sentences,     almost     ver- 


batim, those  of  Hamann.  The 
high  demand  which  religious  belief 
makes  only  through  its  absolute 
content  is  in  this  way  extended  to 
the  subjective  belief  which  attaches 
only  to  a  particular,  acrcidental, 
relative,  and  finite  content." 
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they    had    a    not   mconsiderable    influence    upon    the       si. 

Influence  of 

philosophy  of  the  schools, — an  influence    which    made  extrwnnna 

^  ^    •'  '  teaching  on 

itself   felt  later  on  when   the  logical  consequences  of  *^«  8ci»o<^ 
the  transcendental  position  had  been  clearly  stated  and 
its  possibilities   for  a   time  exhausted.     In  the  mean- 
time, though   remaining   in    the    background,  attempts 
were  made  to  put  these  ideas  of  the  opposition  into  a 
more  methodical  form   and   to  use   them  in   the   con- 
struction   of   coherent    systems    of    thought.       Among 
these    the   system   of   Fries  ^    was    probably   the   most 
original  and  suggestive,  while  the  writings  of  Krug  were 
the   most  popular.      Fries  came  to  philosophy  with   a 
genuine  religious  interest,  having  been  educated   in  a 
sect  which  cultivated  an  inner  religious  life  in  contrast 
to  the  more  external  clerical  religion  of  the  age.     With 
this  interest,   he  appreciated  the  crude  endeavours  of 
Jacobi    to    vindicate    for    religious    belief    a    separate 
province  in  the  human  mind,  but  he  marks  an  advance 
upon  Jacobi,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  content  merely 
to  assert  this  independence  but  saw   the  necessity    of 
supporting  its  assertion  by  a  correcter  and  fuller  state- 
ment   of   psychological    facts.       This   interest   in    psy- 
chology he  combined  with  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their  development 
in  the  direction  of  mathematical  physics.     He  also  saw 
the  necessity  of  extending  psychology  beyond  the  study 
of  the  individual  soul  into  that  of  the  collective  mind 
and    its    natural    history,   laying    much    stress    upon 
anthropology.       Through     these    special     interests    his 

^  About   Friee   and  his  writings      vol.  of  this  history. 
Bee  the  note  to  p.  258  of  the  3rd 
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teaching  acquired  a  unique  position,  bringing  it 
into  fruitful  contact  with  the  realistic  spirit  of  the 
popular  educationalists  and  their  practical  religious 
teaching,  and  he  founded,  in  a  narrower  sphere, 
an  independent  philosophical  school  which  counted 
eminent  representatives  such  as  Schleiden  the  botanist 
on  the  one  side  and  de  Wette  the  theologian  on  the 
other.  Fries  summed  up  his  psychology  of  religion 
in  the  formula:  ''phenomena  are  known  to  us,  the 
truly  real  we  believe  in,  through  the  former  (know- 
ledge) we  gain  a  presentiment  of  the  latter  (the  objects 
of  "  faith  ").^  But  Fries  was  not,  any  more  than 
Jacobi  or  Krug,  a  theologian,  and,  though  his  religious 


^  A  popular  exposition  of  this 
view  is  given  by  Fries  in  '  Wissen, 
Qlaube  und  Ahndung'  (1805). 
The  word  Ahndftng  has  a  double 
meaning  in  the  Qerman  language, 
and,  in  the  meaning  which  Fries 
gives  it,  it  is  therefore  frequently 
spelt  Ahnimg.  In  this  sense  and 
in  the  verbal  form  (Ahnen)  it  has 
no  equivalent  in  the  English 
language.  The  best  rendering 
seems  to  be,  to  have  a  presenti- 
ment or  a  (spiritual)  foretaste,  viz., 
of  the  higher  truth  or  the  truly 
real.  The  formula  can  be  explained 
in  two  relations.  The  belief  in  the 
truly  real  as  distinguished  from 
the  merely  apparent  may  be 
considered  solely  as  a  negation 
of  the  latter.  In  this  light 
Jacobi  considered  Kant's  'TMng 
in  itself.'  But  it  can  also  be 
considered  as  arising  from  a  special 
aspect,  the  poetical  or  lesthetical 
aspect,  which  throws  upon  phen- 
omena a  light  which  they  do  not 
in  reality  possess :  **  The  close 
relationship  of  this  poetical  religion 
with  the  identification  of  religion 
and  poetry  which  prevailed  in  the 


Romantic  School  is  quite  apparent ; 
the  nearest  counterpart  of  Fries' 
relig^o-sesthetical  conception  is  to 
be  found  in  Novalis'  poetico- 
religious  idealism,  only  that  the 
latter  is  not  content  with  the 
merely  seethetical  world -view,  but 
attributes  to  the  ideal  enthu- 
siasm the  power  of  a  magical 
world-construction,  whereas  Fries 
retains,  with  sober  reasonableness, 
the  dividing  line  between  reality 
and  the  ideal."  0.  Pfleiderer, 
from  whose  *Geschichte  der  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie '  (3rd  ed.,  1893, 
p.  474)  this  quotation  is  taken, 
makes  the  pertinent  remark  that 
such  a  religion  could  never  become 
popular,  and  that  Fries  shares 
this  exclusively  aristocratic  atti- 
tude in  religion  with  the  Romanti- 
cists, having  betrayed  this  trait 
in  the  motto  of  his  ^Relig^ons- 
philosophie'  (1832):  "Odi  pro- 
fanum  vulgus  et  aroeo,"  which 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  ''Come  to  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden." 
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training  created  in  him  a  special  appreciation  of  the 
religious  problem,  he  stood  outside  of  any  special  religi- 
ous organisation  and  did  not  extend  his  interest  in 
this  problem  to  an  understanding  of  the  positive 
historical  religion  and  its  manifestation  in  a  community 
of  believers — i.e.,  in  the  Christian  Church. 


II. 


The  first  step  to  an  understanding  of  this,  the  most       27. 

Schleier- 

important  phenomenon  of    modem  history,  was  taken  maoher's 
by  one  who  alone  among  the  great  thinkers  of  modem  JJjS^^ 
Germany  has  been  able  to  hold  the  balance  between  a 
genuine  theological  and  an  equally  genuine  philosophical 
interest.     Schleiermacher  ^  was  one  of  those  rare  minds 


^  The  most  important  work  on 
Schldermacber  (1768-1834)  is  the 
'Life*  by  Wilhelm  DUthey  (vol.  i., 
1870).  It  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  year  1802,  but  deals  fully 
with  the  *Reden  Uber  die  Reli- 
gion,' by  far  the  most  important 
of  Schleiermacher's  Works  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  ;  but 
the  main  value  of  Dilthey's  book 
(542  pages  of  small  type  and 
145  pages  of  valuable  documents 
referring  to  the  inner  development 
of  Schleiermacher)  does  not  lie 
in  the  biographical  details,  nor 
even  in  the  penetrating  analysis 
of  his  earlier  works,  but  rather  in 
the  interesting  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  state  of  the  higher 
mental  life — literary,  philosophical, 
and  poetical — which  characterised 
the  Berlin  circle  of  eminent 
writers,  thinkers,  and  scholars  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     For  the  moment  it  must 

VOL.  rv. 


be  regretted  that  the  book  has 
been  long  out  of  print  and  that  the 
continuation  is  wanting.  That  the 
eminent  author  who  will,  as  time 
goes  on,  probably  stand  out  more 
and  more  as  one  of  the  most 
original  thinkers  in  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  able  to  appreciate  many  other 
Hides  and  systems  of  mental  cul- 
ture, to  the  study  of  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  is  shown  by  his 
other  writings,  notably  by  his 
very  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
early  development  of  Hegel  (quoted 
above,  vol.  iii.  p.  250  n.),  who, 
alongside  of  Schleiermacher,  shone 
as  a  centre  of  intellectual  light 
and  life  in  the  north  of  Germany 
during  the  twenty  years  from 
1815  to  1835.  Considering  the 
enormous  literature,  biographical, 
epistolary,  and  critical,  wluch  forms 
the  source  of  information  from 
which  Dilthey  drew  his  materials, 
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in  whom  very  different,  seemingly  antagonistic,  currents 
of  thought  come  together,  influencing  each  other  and 
leading  to  a  deeper,  a  more  comprehensive  view.  He 
came  from  a  religious  stock  on  the  side  of  both  his 
parents;  in  his  family  many  religious  conflicts  had 
taken  place,  both  internal  and  external.  He  himself 
passed  his  school  days  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sect  of 


we  must  be  thankful  to 
such    a    unique    work    as    hia  on 
Schleiermacher,    which     forma     a 
veritable  encydopsedia  of  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  that  age, 
with     its     many      problems,     its 
attempted  solutions,  and  its  equally 
numerous  failures.     The  study  of 
this  work  is  indispensable,  but  it 
also  makes  it  unnecessary  for  all, 
except     specialists,     to     traverse 
themselves     the     many     volumes 
referred    to     by    Dilthey   as    the 
source  of  his  information.      This 
book  should    be    specially  recom- 
mended to  foreigners,  for  whom, 
even     more     than     for     German 
readers,     it     remains    true    that, 
"in   the  innermost  life,  thinking 
and     feeling     of     Schleiermacher 
there  is  something  totally  strange 
to  the  present  generation.       He, 
his  age,   his  friends :   all   are   se- 
parated   from    the     present    day 
through  a  change  in   sentiments, 
ideas,  and  endeavours,  more  drastic 
than    perhaps  any   that  has  ever 
taken    place.      For    this  day   has 
lost    its    direct    relationship     to 
the  great  epoch  to  which  Schleier- 
macher   belonged "     (Dilthey,     p. 
v.).        Next     to      Dilthey  *s      un- 
finished work  must  be  mentioned 
as  of  real  value  W.  Bender's  work 
on  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher 
( '  Schleiermaciier's  Theologie,   mit 
ihren       Philosophischen      Grund- 
lagen,*  2  parts,  1876-78).     Ite  im- 
portance lies   in   the   fact  that   it 
contains  one  of  the  fullest  discus- 


sions of  a  problem  which  is  hidden 
in  Schleiermacher's  writings    and 
brought  out  clearly  and  defined, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  by  Albrecht 
Ritschl :  the  problem  of  the  philo- 
sophical foundations  of  a  science 
of  theology.     As  during  the  nine* 
teenth  century  the  philosophy  of 
nature     has     gradually      changed 
fi*om  a  discussion  of  natural  know- 
ledge into  a  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  logical  principles  through 
which  scientific  knowledge  of  nature 
is  possible,  so,  in  an  analogous  way, 
philosophers  have  been  led  away 
from      the      somewhat      fruitless 
attempt     to    elaborate     a    philo* 
sophical     religion     to    the     more 
important    question     as     to     the 
psychological  foundations  of  actual 
religious  life  and   to  the  further 
logical  problem  :   in  what   way  is 
an  independent  science  of  theology 
possible?     For  the  history  of   the 
change   that  has  taken    place,   so 
far  as  the  philosophical  interest  in 
the  religious  problem  is  concerned, 
the  work  of  Bender  forms  a  valu- 
able contribution  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  in 
the    writing     of    this    work     the 
author    had   written    himself    out 
of    theology     into     philosophy,    a 
transition  which  seems  the  reverse 
of  that  of  Schleiermacher  himself, 
whose     influence     as     a    religious 
teacher   gradually    supervened    on 
and  almost  cast  into  oblivion  his 
important  philosophical  labours. 
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the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  who  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  the  day  and  cultivated 
a    religious    life    in    some    respects    not    unlike    that 
peculiar    to    the    Society  of  Friends   in    this  country; 
differing,  however,   from    the   latter  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  take  a  similar  prominent  part  in   any  great 
philanthropic  movements  such  as,  in  this  country,  began 
with  the  great  work  of  William  Penn  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  narrowness  of  this  secluded 
and  sectarian  life  drove  Schleiermacher  away  from  the 
Brotherhood  for  which  he,  nevertheless,  retained  a  life- 
long affection.     From  it  he  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  being  deepened  and  idealised  by  the  original  poetical 
genius  of  the  age  as  well  as  by  the  stirring  effect  of 
Kant's  philosophy ;  at  the  same  time  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  classical  and  critical  spirit  as  it  lived 
in  its  great  representative  F.  A.  Wolf.     Through  Jacobi 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Spinoza  as 
he  had  become  acquainted,  through  Wolf,  with  those  of 
Plato.     In  both  he  admired  that  higher  mysticism  which 
was   so   different   from   the   narrow   inwardness    of    the 
Brotherhood.      But  he  was  not  attracted  so  much  by 
the  logical  as  by  the  emotional  pantheism  of   Spinoza. 
Influenced  by  him,  he  introduced  into  the  philosophy 
of  religion  the  idea  that  one  of  the  sources  and  char- 
acteristics of  religious  inspiration  is  the  feeling  of  one- 
ness  between   the   Individual  and  the  All,  what  more 
recently  has  been  termed  "  cosmic  emotion " ;   the  con- 
viction, which  has  lived  in  some  of  the  foremost  teachers 
of  mankind,  that   their  individual   and  subjective  self 
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was  in  immediate  contact — that  it  was  at  one — with 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  But  Schleiermacher  never 
lost  himself  so  completely  in  this  spiritual  or  cosmic 
pantheism  as  some  other  contemporary  thinkers,  at 
least  transiently,  did;  for  he  had  an  equal  sense  for 
the  value  of  individual  existence,  for  the  importance 
of  personal  independence  and  individuality  of  develop- 
ment. In  this  respect  his  view  was  more  akin  to  that 
of  Leibniz  who,  in  his  '  Monadology/  opposed  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza.  Schleiermacher  thus  early  elaborated 
a  special  expression  in  which  the  oneness  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  All  could  be  combined  with  a  distinct 
subjective  feeling;  this  he  described  as  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  as  far  as  the  individual,  the  finite 
self  is  concerned.  In  the  two  most  original  of  his  earlier 
writings — in  his  *  Addresses,'  1799,  and  his  *  Monologues,' 
1801, — he  emphasises  what  he  considers  to  be  equally 
important  manifestations  of  the  religious  sentiment — 
viz.,  the  feeling  of  being  one  with  the  All,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  being  individually,  though  absolutely,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  To  give  and  to  find  oneself,  to  be 
equally  distant  from  the  egotism  of  the  lower  self  and 
from  an  exaltation  of  the  logical  idea ;  that  is,  for 
Schleiermacher,  the  essence  of  the  religious  sentiment 
or  pious  feeling :  in  it,  whoever  loses  his  own  self  in 
the  Universal,  at  the  same  time  gains  the  intrinsic  joy 
of  this  absorption  or  devotion.  Eeligion  is  accordingly 
neither  knowledge  nor  action  but  a  state  of  feeling, 
the  sentiment  of  an  all-embracing  and  all-absorbing 
life.  Religious  doctrines  or  dogmas  result  from  a 
reflection    upon    this    religious    sentiment.       They   are, 
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therefore,  neither  an  extension  of  ordinary  knowledge  • 
nor  purely  ethical  precepts  or  moral  commands.  Thus 
Schleiermacher  stands  between  the  purely  metaphysical 
treatment  of  the  religious  problem  by  Hegel  and  the 
purely  ethical  by  Kant ;  having  an  appreciation  for  both. 
This  assertion,  by  Schleiermacher,  of  the  independence 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  relation  both  to  the  intellectual 
and  the  ethical,  though  forming  the  ultimate  basis  of 
both  and  reacting  on  them,  led  in  the  sequel  of  his 
own  speculations,  and  still  more  in  the  further  course 
of  nineteenth  century  thought,  to  two  distinct  develop- 
ments, to  two  very  different  conceptions  of  the  religious 
life  and  of  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem,  of  the 
problem  of  the  spirit.  These  two  independent  develop-  m. 
ments  were  combined  in   Schleiermacher's  personality,  ^^  ^^ 

*  '^ '  conception 

but  since  his  time  they  have  gone  far  asunder.     They  ^f  religion. 
may,    for    our    present    purpose,    be    defined    as    the 
aisthetical    and    the    social  conception   of    religion    and 
its  importance.^ 


^  The  peculiarity  and  originality 
of  Schleiermacher  8  genius  can  be 
best  grasped  by  contrasting  him 
with  other  great  thinkers  who  sur- 
rounded him.  Among  these  no 
one  played  a  greater  part  in  bring- 
ing out  Schleiermacher's  character- 
istic conceptions  than  Fichte,  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  are 
most  indebted  for  unknowmgly 
stimulating  Schleiermacher  to  the 
expression  of  his  own  views,  to  the 
production  and  publication  of  some 
of  his  most  striking  earlier  writ- 
ings. The  contrast  to  Fichte  is 
summed  up  by  Dilthey  in  a  quo- 
tation taken  from  Schleiermacher's 
Correspondence  (1800) :  **  Philos- 
ophy and  life  are  with  him  [Fichte], 
as  he  also  theoretically  maintains, 


quite  separate  ;  his  natural  way  of 
thinking  has  nothing  extraordinary, 
and  thus  there  is  wanting  in  him, 
so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  ordinary 
point  of  view,  everything  that  could 
make  him  interesting  to  me.  Be- 
fore he  arrived  I  had  an  idea  of 
conversing  with  him  about  liis  phil- 
osophy and  opening  out  to  him  my 
opinion  that  I  could  not  very  well 
put  up  with  his  way  of  separating 
the  common-sense  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  But  I 
soon  pulled  in  my  sails."  Dilthey 
adds  that  '*  personal  intercourse, 
conferences  over  many  common  in- 
terests, the  respective  scientific  de- 
velopments, resulted  with  Schleier- 
macher only  in  an  accentuation 
of   this  impression**   {loc.    cit.f  p. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  age  that  witnessed 
the  publication  of  Schleiermacher's  first  deliverances, 
and  especially  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  lived, 
that  the  sesthetical  interpretation  should  have  found 
earlier  and  more  general  recognition,  and  this  in  two 
distinct  forms:  first,  in  that  cosmic  pantheism  which 
we  find  pemieating  the  poetical  and  prose  works  of 
Goethe  during  that  period  and  which  formed  the  funda- 
mental   view    in    Schelling's    earlier    *  Philosophy    of 


347).  Id  a  recent,  very  inter- 
esting, study  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Schleiennacber  ('  Vom  Werden 
dreier  Denker,'  1904),  E.  Fuchs 
enters  very  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occasion  which  the 
*  Atheismusstreit '  of  Fichte  gave 
Schleiermacher  for  the  production 
of  his  '  Addresses.'  This  celebrated 
controversy,  which  brought  about 
Fichte's  removal  from  Jena  to 
Berlin,  turned  upon  the  question, 
forced  upon  thinkers  through  the 
study  of  Spinoza,  whether  Spinoz- 
ism  and  the  religious  conceptions 
contained  therein  admitted  of  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Deity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Divine  Order. 
Fichte  had,  in  one  phase  of  his 
development,  taken  up  the  posi- 
tion that  the  belief  in  a  Divine — 
».€.,  a  moral — Order,  was  the  ne- 
cessary but  also  the  sufficient 
foundation  of  religion,  and  this 
had  led  to  his  being  accused  of 
atheism.  This  occurrence  threw 
into  the  philosophical  world  a 
great  and  stirring  subject  of  dis- 
cussion :  '  *  Whilst  many  drew  back 
from  Fichte,  a  hitherto  unknown 
man  stood  courageously  with  him. 
True,  the  little  book  apfjeared  anon- 
ymously, .  .  .  but  its  author  could 
not  and  did  not  remain  hidden.  This 
valiant  one  was  Schleiermacher, 
then  a  preacher  at  the  *Charite,' 


and  his  book  the  'Addresses  on 
Religion.'  These  are  accordingly  a 
document  in  the  '  Atheismusstreit,' 
and  this  explains  to  a  large  ex- 
tent why  they  met  with  such  uni- 
versal recognition.  General  at- 
tention had  been  created ;  but  that 
they  had  such  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess, that  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical thinking,  and  above  all, 
religious  sentiment,  were  revived 
through  them,  that  was  only  possible 
by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
Through  it  Schleiermacher  became 
the  author  whom  German  thought, 
in  the  following  years,  strove  and 
wrestled  to  understand.  Withhold 
freedom  the  little  book  places  itself 
by  the  side  of  Fichte,  and  this  in 
the  name  of  religion.  The  very 
same  who  profess  to  defend  re- 
ligion against  Fichte  in  reality 
spoil  and  destroy  it.  They  de- 
fend their  religious  notions  and 
destroy,  through  an  absolute  want 
of  understanding,  the  roots  in  the 
human  suul  from  which  they  have 
sprung"  (p.  286).  And  Fuchs 
goes  un  to  quote  that  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Address  in  which 
Schleiermacher  traces  religion  back 
to  a  presentiment,  secret  and  un- 
comprehended,  in  youthful  souls, 
which  drives  them  beyond  the 
riches  of  this  world  to  seek  for 
the  supernatural. 
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Nature.'  Both  these  harmonised  with  the  pantheistic 
side  of  Schleiermacher's  effusions,  with  his  Spinozism. 
But  secondly,  the  subjective  and  individualising  current 
of  thought  which  forms  the  other  side  of  these  same 
writings  found  an  eager  response  in  the  subjectivism 
and  the  phantasies  of  the  romantic  school  of  which 
Schleiermacher's  personal  friends,  the  brothers  Schlegel, 
formed  the  centre.  However,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  exhausted  Schleiermacher's  conception,  and,  as 
the  sequel  has  shown,  both  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
truly  religious  interest  and  elaborating  an  sesthetical 
substitute  for  it.  The  principal  defect  of  the  former, 
the  religion  of  pantheism  with  its  impersonal  deity, 
is  that  it  has  no  understanding  for  the  existence  of 
sin  and  evil.  The  two  greatest  exponents  of  this  view, 
in  their  later  poetical  and  philosophical  speculations, 
realised  this  defect.  Goethe  did  so,  when  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  completed  and  carried  out 
that  greatest  conception  of  his  poetical  genius  which 
accompanied  him  through  the  whole  of  his  long  poetic 
career ;  when  he  wrote  the  last  acts  of  the  second  part 
of  "  Faust."  No  such  consummation  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  philosopher  Schelling,  but  we  know  how  he,  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  laboured  incessantly  at 
this,  the  supreme  problem  of  human  existence.  The 
defect  of  the  opposite  sesthetical  school,  of  the  roman- 
ticists, was  their  extreme  subjectivism  in  which  they 
imperceptibly  abandoned  all  regard  for  the  science  and 
morals  of  common-sense,  losing  in  consequence,  in  spite 
of  brilliant  creations,  all  power  of  contributing  per- 
manently  to   that    intellectual  and   moral   regeneration 
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of  the  age  which   formed,  starting  from  Fichte,  their 
original  programme. 

In  hiB  later  activity,  both  as  an  eminent  preacher  in 
the  Established  Church  of  his  country  and  as  an  ardent 
promoter  of  the  union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches :  ^ 
in  his  philosophical  and  theological  works ;  and,  lastly, 
in  his  influential  position  as  an  academic  teacher, 
Schleiennacher  brought  out  more  clearly  the  differences 
which  separated  him  as  much  from  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza  as  from  the  subjectivism  of  the  romanticists, 
and  also  from  the  ethical  rigorism  and  formalism  of 
Kant.  Apart  from  the  marked  originality  of  his  genius 
and  unique  personality,  it  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  practical  teacher  and  preacher  within  an  ex- 
isting religious  community  which  gave  to  his  religious 
and  ethical  speculations  a  distinct  and  well  -  defined 
character.  For  although,  as  already  stated,  religion  was 
not,  by  Schleiennacher,  identified  with  ethics,  and  could 
not  in  his  view  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  purely 


1  '*  Od  the  27th  September  1817 
the  King  explained  to  the  Con- 
sutoriee  that  he  would,  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Reformation,  attend 
the  Communion  Service  together 
with  the  Lutherans,  expre8«ed  the 
hope  that  this  would  find  a  response 
with  his  subjects,  and  left  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  clergy,  the  synods, 
and  the  Consistories  to  find  the 
form  for  such  a  union.  Schleier- 
macher  was  the  President  of  the 
first  United  Berlin  Synod  and  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  in  which 
the  latter  expresiied  itself  to  the 
Oiui  muni  tied  regarding  the  in- 
tended eommon  Communion  Service 
the  rxx^asion  of  the  festival  of 


Uli 


the    Keformation.      According    to 


this  the  celebration  was  to  lead 
to  neither  litui^gical  nor  dogmatic 
uniformity.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
in  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  sixty- 
three  of  the  Berlin  clergy,  all  the 
theological  doctors  and  professors 
of  the  University,  and  many  high 
officials,  partook  together  of  the 
Communion ;  before  the  altar  the 
theological  colleagues,  Schleier- 
macher,  the  Reformed,  and  ICar- 
heinecke,  the  Lutheran,  joined 
hands.  And  Schleiermacher,  in  the 
sequel,  conducted  also  the  literary 
defence  of  the  Union."  (Dilthey, 
Art.  Schleiermacher,  '  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic,'  vol.  xxxL 
p.  442.) 
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ethical  principles  as  with  Kant,  yet  no  doubt  the  ethical 
is  the  Tnore  important  side  in  his  religious  philosophy. 
In  this  regard  he  brought  out  as  the  central  idea  of 
his  ethical  conception  that  of  the  "  highest  good/'  of  a 
"  world  of  (spiritual)  goods  "  which  have  to  be  realised 
through  and  in  human  conduct.  Thus,  neither  the 
purely  formal  sense  of  moral  obligation — the  categorical 
imperative  of  Kant — nor  the  utilitarian  conception  of 
happiness  formed  the  starting-point  and  central  idea 
of  Schleiermacher's  ethics.  The  central  idea  was  that 
of  the  "  highest  good "  or  (spiritual)  "  goods "  which 
have  to  be  realised,  the  conception  of  the  establishment, 
through  the  combined  individual  effort  of  human  beings 
in  human  society  and  its  historical  development,  of  a 
different  and  higher  order  of  things  than  the  existing 
natural  or  lower  order.  This  ethical  ideal  was  indeed 
not  sufficiently  and  clearly  defined  by  Schleiermacher. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  definition  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
removed  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  restrict  ourselves  like 
Kant  to  a  purely  logical  and  systematic  construction 
of  an  ethical  code,  and  point  to  history  and  to  the 
actual  realisation  which  moral  and  religious  ideas  have 
so  far  attained  in  the  society  of  which  we  are  members. 
There  it  was,  in  the  Christian  community  in  which  and 
for  which  he  lived  and  worked,  that  Schleiermacher 
looked  for  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
he  not  only  found  in  the  Christian  Church  the  gradual 
realisation  of  the  divine  order  of  things,  of  the  Civitas 
Dei ;  he  found  in  it  also  an  ideal  of  conduct  and  of  life 
in  the  person  of  its  Founder.  Whoever  recognises  in 
Him   the  beginning  and   the  end,  the   origin   and   the 
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realisation  of  the  moral  ideal,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  to, 
and  can  be  grasped  by,  the  human  mind,  can  dispense 
with  all  further  philosophical  definitions  of  the  ''  highest 
good";  and  this  was  eminently  the  case  in  Schleier- 
macher's  theology.  His  efforts  were  therefore  latterly 
more  directed  towards  the  systematic  statement  of  the 
main  points  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  duty,  than 
to  an  independent  deduction  of  purely  philosophical 
principles.^     In  fact,  we   cannot    understand    Schleier- 


^  Before  we  leave  Schleiermacher 
the  philosopher  and  speak  of  him  as 
theologian,  in  which  aspect  he  was 
indeed  for  a  long  time  exclusively 
considered  by  philosophical  writers, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  his  earlier 
speculations,  in  particular  the 
*  Addresses'  (1799)  and  the  *  Mono- 
logues' (1801),  contain  really  the 
beginnings  of  a  much  deeper  psych- 
ology than  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Schel- 
ling  possessed.  In  fact,  if  we  adopt 
the  conceptions  and  the  terminology 
established  by  the  recent — notably 
the  English  introspective — school 
of  psychology,  we  are  able  to  put 
in  a  much  clearer  light  Schleier- 
macher's  religious  and  ethical  ideas, 
and  to  show  how  they  mark  a  really 
great  advance  upon  those  of  con- 
temporary thinkers,  foreshadowing 
what  has  only  quite  recently  been 
more  clearly  brought  out.  This  is 
to  a  large  extent  implied  in  Dilthey'A 
book.  It  forms  the  introductory 
conception  in  Bender's  *  Exposi- 
tion' {loc.  cit.,  p.  6),  and  still 
more  in  Fuchs'  study  of  Schleier- 
macher, in  which  he  contracts  his 
empirical  psychology,  his  intro- 
spective method,  which  does  not 
sacrifice  its  observations  to  a 
unique  principle,  with  Fichte  in 
his  contemporary  writing?,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter, 
later  on  in  his  career,  reci>gnii*ed 
the    necessity    of    a    deeper     and 


broader  psychology.  This  is  very 
marked  in  the  posthumously  pub- 
lished Lectures  on  *The  Data  of 
Consciousness.*  There  are,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  points,  two  recent 
ideas  which  are  implicitly  contained 
in  Schleiermacher's  earliest  specu- 
lations, as  they  have  been  published 
by  Dilthey  in  the  invaluable  appen- 
dix to  his  '  Life  of  Schleiermacher.' 
To  these,  as  well  as  to  the  *  Mono- 
logues,' both  fragmentary  produc- 
tions, full  of  remarkable  glimpses 
into  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind, 
Fuchs  has  largely  resorted  as  form- 
ing, together  with  the  *  Addresses, ' 
the  material  for  his  study  of  the 
development  of  Schleiermacher's 
mind.  In  the  first  Schleiermacher 
takes  what  I  have  repeatedly 
termed  the  "Synoptic"  view, relying 
not  only  upon  Sight  (Anschauung), 
i.e.,  direct  inner  experience,  but 
putting  it  emphatically  also  that 
this  must  be  always  comprehensive^ 
^ra^iping  a  whole,  and  not  single 
parts  of  the  object  in  view.  The 
second  point  is  that  we  cannot 
read  Schleiermacher's  observations 
without  seeing  clearly  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  speculations  of 
that  age  can  be  traced  mainly  to 
two  points :  the  unfortunate 
"  Thing  in  itself  "  of  Kant  and  the 
ambiguity  which  attaches  to  the 
conception  of  Self  under  whatever 
term  —  Consciousness,  Ego,   &c. — 
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macher's  philosophy  without  his  theology.  The  histori- 
cal process,  the  actually  existing  religion,  is  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  theoretical  problem. 

Nevertheless,  the  posthumous  publication  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Lectures,  which  range  over  a  large  field,  com- 
prising dialectics,  aesthetics,  psychology,  ethics,  history 
of  philosophy,  &c.,  gave  abundant  proof  that  he  strove 
to  the  end  to  give  also  a  broader  and  deeper  theoretical 
foundation  to  his  tlieological  teaching,  that  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  main  philosophical  problem,  the  psychological 
foundation  of  religion,  the  problem  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
interesting  to  inquire  how  it  has  come  about  that  this 
truly  philosophical  side  of  Schleiermacher's  teaching, 
notably  his  quite  original  treatment  of  psychology,  has 
been  so  little  noticed,  and  has  had,  till  quite  recently,^ 


it  may  be  spoken  of.  Is  it  the 
individual  self,  or  the  Bewusst- 
tein  iiberhauptj  or  the  collective 
Self  ?  Is  it  an  individual  thing  or 
a  logical  abstraction,  or  is  it  the 
concrete  universal  ?  This  point  is 
never  cleared  up.  But  Schleier- 
miicher  anticipates,  though  only 
implicitly,  the  recent  doctrine  of 
the  two  selves,  the  subjective  and 
the  social  self.  The  first  a  *'  mirror 
of  the  Universe,"  to  use  the  Leib- 
nizian  term  ;  the  second  only  a  unit 
among  a  great  many  other  units 
or  persons,  distinguished  from 
them  and  other  surrounding  things. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Eng- 
lish psychologists,  working  on  the 
lines  marked  out  so  clearly  by  Prof. 
Jas.  Ward,  would  do  well  to 
study  and  interpret  Schleier- 
macher's  earlier  writings  and  bring 
out  the  psychology  which  is  hidden 
in  them.  In  a  paper  ''On  the 
Synoptic  Aspect  of  Reality,"  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the 
University  of  Durham  Philosophi- 


cal Society'  (vol.  v.  pp.  45-61),  I 
have  traced  a  little  more  fully 
the  direction  of  this  line  of  reason- 
ing. It  is  only  since  I  wrote  this, 
and  four  years  after  the  text  of 
this  chapter  was  written,  that  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  the 
interesting  study  of  £.  Fuchs,  and 
I  am  much  gratified  to  find  how 
helpful  his  analysis  of  Schleier- 
macher's  early  speculations  is  to- 
wards an  adequate  psychology  of 
religion  as  a  personal  and  a  social 
factor  in  human  life. 

^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  principal 
merit  of  Bender's  work  that  he  has 
drawn  attention  to  Schleiermacher's 
psychology  in  opposition  to  a  con- 
ception prevalent  at  the  time  that 
the  foundation  of  Schleiermacher's 
religious  speculation  was  essentially 
metaphysical.  ''That  the  in- 
dividual comes  to  life  only  in  the 
whole  and  the  whole  only  in  in- 
dividuals— these  are  the  two  poles 
around  which,  from  the  beginning, 
Schleiermacher's  sphere  of  thought 
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29.  seemingly  so  little  influence  on  the  course  of  German 
s<^eier.  Speculation.  The  cause  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  two- 
pgychoiogy.  Iq\^  .  fij^t;^  general ;  second,  personal. 

The  general  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  age 
which  found  its  highest  expression  in  Goethe's  and  Schil- 
ler's classical  creations,  nearly  all  the  leading  thinkers 
of  the  idealistic  school  indulged  in  poetical  and  rhetori- 
cal writing,  frequently  also  in  figurative  and  oracular 
language,  that  the  message  which  they  had  to  deliver 
presented  itself,  not  in  the  sober  form  of  methodical 
thought,  but  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
rhapsodies,  and  appeals  to  the  imagination.  This  form  of 
expression  had,  under  the  necessities  of  academic  teach- 
ing, to  be  replaced  by,  or  interpreted  in,  sober  and 
logical  prose ;  it  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  and  the  demands  of  the  scholar ;  it  had 
to  formulate  and  to  deal  with  special  defined  problems 
in    sober    diction.       Accordingly,    those    thinkers    who 


revolves.  They  remain  so  to  the 
end.  .  .  .  Though  Schelling  and 
Spinoza  may  have  intruded,  the 
*  Addresses'  and  the  'Monologues,* 
with  their  marveUous  mixture  of 
acute  empirical  reflection  and 
divining  mysticism,  prove  suffici- 
ently that  the  later  programme 
of  his  many-sided  speculation  rests 
upon  original  conceptions  in  which 
he  thought  to  have  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  of  his  own  in- 
nermost life.  These  fundamental 
conceptions  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  those 
writings,  could  not  be  further  de- 
veloped are,  in  the  sequel,  taken  up 
by  Schleiermacher's  psychology  in 
order  to  receive  their  scientific 
formulation  and  proof.  ...  I  hope 


to  show  that  Schleiermacher's  meta- 
physic  is  best  explained  through 
Ills  psychology  and  not  vice  versa  " 
('Schleiermacher's  Theologie,'  p.  5 
sqq. )  Had  the  revival  of  psychology 
in  Qermany  followed  the  course 
adopted  by  Beneke  and  Fries,  of 
whom  the  former  stands  nearest  to 
Schleiermacher  ;  had  it,  in  fact, 
developed  the  introspective  aspect, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Schleier- 
macher's psychology'  would  have 
found  greater  appreciation.  But 
this  revival  came,  as  we  know,  from 
the  natural  sciences,  and  has,  even 
in  the  present  day,  hardly  risen  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
introspective  school,  though  Mach's 
*  Analysis  of  Sensations '  seems  to 
pave  the  way  in  that  direction. 
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succeeded  in  formulating  a  definite  method  absorbed 
gradually  the  attention  of  learners  and  teachers,  whilst 
others,  though  possibly  not  less  original,  fell  into  neglect. 
Only  two  among  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age  stood 
out  prominently  in  this  respect.  They  were  Hegel  and 
Herbart.  Both  published  Treatises  in  which  method 
and  system  were  conspicuous.  Schleiermacher  was  not 
one  of  these  so  far  as  his  published  philosophical  Works 
were  concerned.  The  groundwork  of  his  philosophy 
was  elaborated  in  his  Lectures,  which  became  generally 
known  only  in  a  posthumous  publication  at  a  time  when 
the  interest  in  abstract  philosophy  had  waned.  Fichte 
never  arrived  at  a  definite  exposition  of  Wissenscliaftslehre, 
and  as  to  Schelling  he  kept  the  public  in  uncertainty 
and  expectancy,  having  retired  from  academic  teaching, 
his  only  methodical  Treatise  being  an  ethical  tract 
highly  commended  by  Schopenhauer.^  When,  after  his 
call  to  Berlin  in  1841,  he  re-entered  the  Lecture  Eoom. 
literary  and  scholarly  tastes  had,  under  the  influence 
of  the  critical  and  of  the  exact  scientific  spirit — power- 
fully represented  in  Berlin  through  Wolfs  school  and 


^  This  treatise  is  entitled  '  Philo- 
sophical Discussions  on  the  Nature 
of  Human  Freedom  and  connected 
Subjects ' ;  it  appeared  in  the  year 
1809.  In  it  Schelling  broke  with 
Jacobi  and  with  Spinoza  as  repre- 
sented by  JacobL  He  himself  says 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  writings,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  entire  ideal  side  of  his 
system  **in  which  together  with 
the  immanence  of  things  in  Qod, 
Freedom,  Life,  Individuality,  as 
well  as  Good  and  Evil,  co-exist" 
(see     '  Aus    Schelling's    I^ben    in 


Brief  en '  vol.  ii.  p.  156).  Kuno 
Fischer  considers  it  as  the  transition 
to  the  latest,  the  theosophical, 
phase  of  his  philosophy,  but  says  : 
*  *  If  we  count  among  the  character- 
istics of  Theosophy  a  dim  and  un- 
clear depth,  we  cannot  apply  this 
to  Schelling's  Tract  on  Freedom  ; 
for  it  is  precisely  in  the  defini- 
tion and  explication  of  thb  most 
difficult  of  all  problem  a  master- 
piece of  clearness  and  depth" 
(^Geschichte  der  Neueren  Philo- 
sophic,' vol.  vi.,  1872,  p.  894). 
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Humboldt's  championship  of  the  natural  sciences — 
entirely  changed.  The  expectancy  which  up  to  that 
time  had  characterised  the  attitude  of  all  younger  and 
ardent  spirits,  the  waiting  for  the  new  light,  after  having 
suffered  a  first  shock  through  Strauss  and  Feuerbach, 
was,  for  the  last  time,  roused  into  prominence  when 
Schelling  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  (15th  Nov. 
1841)  before  a  crowded  audience.  Only  for  a  short 
time  did  this  eager  expectancy  last.  His  brilliant 
audience  included  many  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  age.  There  they  sat :  "  one  moi-e  learned  than  the 
other  and  they  understood — nothing."^ 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  second  or  personal 
circumstance  that  Schleiermacher  was  by  profession  a 
religious  teacher,^  and  that  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  metaphysical  treat- 
ment of  the  religious  problem  as  it  had  found  expression 
in  Hegel's  system,  and  that  even  less  sympathy  existed 
on  the  part  of  Hegel  and  his  followers  with  Schleier- 

'  Emat  Curtiua  in  a  Letter  dated  ;  some  of  the  leading  teachers  came 
Jan.  1842  (see  his  '  Letters '  to  philosophy  out  of  the  Church, 
published    by    Friedrich    Curtius,       the  English  Unitarian,  Martineau, 


Berlin,  1903,  p.  283).  On  the 
whole  dramatic  interest  (equalled 
m  modem  times  probably  only  by 
H.  Bergson's  Lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne    and    elsewhere)   see    Kuno 


was  debarred  from  filling  the  im- 
portant position  of  a  philosophical 
teacher  at  University  College,  which 
had  been  promoted  as  a  non-sec- 
tarian  centre  of    higher   teaching 


Fischer,  loc.  cii.,  p.  343,  sqq. ;  and  scholarship  mainly  by  repre- 
further,  K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  i  sentatives  of  that  school  of  emanci- 
Ense,    *  Tagebiicher,'   vols.    i.    and    |   pated   thought   which    centred    in 


ii.,  1861,  in  which  also  the  gradual 
waning  of  this  interest  and  the 
growing  disillusion  and  reaction  are 


Bentham  and  James  Mill.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Martineau's  philo- 
sophy, with  such  an   opportunity 


reported  by  a  critical  onlooker.  j   of   leading  younger  minds,  would 

^  A  somewhat   similar  fate    has  |   have  occupied,    much   earlier,  the 

befallen     the     philosophical    writ-  I   prominent  place  in  British  thought 

ings  of  James  Martineau   in   this  which  it  intrinsically  merits, 
country.       Whereas    in     Scotland 
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macher's  conception  of  religion  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  as 
the  spiritual  sensation  of  absolute  dependence.  Students 
of  theology,  such  as  Strauss  and  Zeller,  who  sat  under 
Hegel  as  well  as  under  Schleiermacher,  did  not  acquire 
from  the  latter  the  genuine  and  deeper  psychological  in- 
terest, but  were  stirred  by  another  original  element  in 
Schleiermacher's  teaching.  For,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  state  already,^  Schleiermacher  was  one  of  the  first 
brilliant  representatives  of  the  critical  school  of  biblical 
research,  as  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  critical  students 
of  ancient  philosophy.  And,  indeed,  it  was  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  historical  studies  that  Schleiermacher's 
influence  made  itself  felt  in  philosophical  circles:  the 
two  pioneers  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  Heinrich 
Bitter  and  Chr.  A.  Brandis,  coming  from  his  school. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  in  the 
history  of  philosophic  thought  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
more  adequate  treatment  of  the  religious  problem  are 
to  be  found  in  Schleiermacher's  writings. 

In   these   were  combined   three   distinct   conceptions       so. 

Three 

which  have  since  been  worked  out  with  greater  clearness  distinct 

*^  conceptions. 

and  from  many  sides.  First,  the  conception  of  a  divine 
or  moral  as  distinct  from  the  existing  natural  order; 
second,  the  conviction  that  this  can  only  be  reached  and 
realised  through  the  combined  work  of  individual  minds 
in  human  society;  and  third,  that  it  is  being  histori- 
cally accomplished  in  the  Christian  community  or  church 
with  its  Founder  as  its  centre  and  as  its  realised  ideal  of 
perfect  goodness. 

In  the  further   development  of  religious  philosophy 

^  See  tupra,  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  168  d. 
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81. 
Albrecht 
RitoehU 


in  (rermany  we  may  take  these  three  definite  points  as 
guiding  aspects.  Thus  we  have  in  Albrecht  Bitschl's 
theology  a  clear  and  distinct,  almost  an  extreme,  state- 
ment  of    the    first   point.      Ritschl  ^    starts    from    the 


1  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1822-1889) 
was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
theology  quite  as  prominent  as 
the  school  of  classical  philology 
founded  by  his  illustrious  cousin, 
Friedrich  Ritschl  (see  mpra, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  136  tqq,).  They 
both  came,  like  so  many  others  of 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  scholars 
in  G^many,  out  of  a  Protestant 
pastor's  family.  Very  unlike  in 
their  otherwise  equally  gpreat  per- 
sonal influence  they  remind  us  of 
an  earlier  age,  of  the  great  class- 
ical scholar  of  the  Renaissance, 
Jos.  Justus  Scaliger,  with  whom 
Friedrich  Ritschl  claimed,  through 
Richard  Bentley,  a  continuity  of 
thought.  The  theologian  Ritschl 
reminds  us,  in  his  valiant  and  force- 
ful defence  of  the  inherent  truth  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  of  the  great- 
est figure  of  the  Reformation — of 
Martin  Luther  himself;  whose 
spirit  he  similarly  claimed  to  rep- 
resent in  its  original  purity.  It 
may  surprise  some  of  my  readers 
that  so  much  attention  should  be 
given  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  in  the 
history  of  philosophic  thought, 
his  name  hardly  occurring  in  the 
leading  histories  of  philosophy 
which  have  so  far  been  written. 
The  justification  of  this  lies  in  the 
following  consideration.  As  stated 
before  (see  p.  272  n.),  there  are  two 
dintinct  problems  involved  in  the 
philosophical  problem  of  religion. 
The  first  is  the  psychological  prob- 
lem as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
faith — i.e.,  of  religious  certainty; 
the  second  is  the  problem  of  the- 
ology as  a  definite  science  of  re- 
ligion. These  two  problems  are 
analogous  to  the  two  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  theory  of  know- 


ledge. The  latter,  following  the 
mode  of  statement  customary  since 
the  time  of  Hume  and  Kant,  are — 
First :  How  is  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience possible  ?  Second  :  How 
is  scientific,  t.e.,  methodical  sys- 
tematic, knowledge  possible?  The 
two  analogous  problems  referring 
to  religious  knowledge  or  faith 
were  thrown  into  clearer  prominence 
by  Schleiermacher  ;  they  have  since 
his  time  and  through  his  influence 
formed  the  main  subject  of  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  as  distin- 
guished from  religious  philosophy 
or  the  various  endeavours  to  for- 
mulate a  reasoned  (philosophical 
or  scientific)  creed.  As  the  latter 
centre  in  Hegel,  so  the  two  former 
problems  centre  in  Schleiermacher, 
who  abandons  the  metaphysical 
problem  and  considers  the  subject 
of  theology  as  a  science  to  be  the 
systematic  development,  the  co- 
ordination and  harmonising  of 
religious  beliefs  as  contained  in 
historical,  more  especially  in  the 
Christian,  religion.  Of  these  two 
problems,  Ritschl  as  a  theologian 
has  devoted  his  main  attention 
to  the  second.  The  first  of 
the  two,  the  psychological  one, 
does  not  receive  adequate  treat- 
ment ;  the  philosophical  interest 
was,  with  him,  less  prominent  than 
with  Schleiermacher.  The  latter 
lived  in  a  philosophical  age  and 
surroundings ;  Ritschl,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  career,  met  the 
Hegelian  spirit  only  in  its  extreme, 
and  to  him  repellent,  logical  for- 
mulation, in  its  one-sidedly  nega- 
tive conclusions,  its  analytic  and 
dissecting  tendencies.  The  modem 
conception  of  philosophy  as  stand- 
ing     in      the      middle      between 
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faith  of  the  Christian  community,  from  the  revelation 
of  Jesus,  as  an  axiomatic  foundation,  and  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  or  fruitful  to  enter  into  any 
philosophical  interpretation  of  this  religious  faith.  Upon 
it  he  builds  his  theological  system.  He  discards  all 
religious  philosophy — not  only  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Deists,  but  especially  also  such  as  had  been  at- 
tempted by  Hegel,  and  in  many  forms  and  variations 
by  the  right  wing  of  his  followers.  In  this  way  he 
does  not  even  admit  as  much  philosophy  of  religion  as 
Schleiermacher  did;  but  he  sympathetically  incoi'porates 
the  second  and  third  points  just  mentioned,  inasmuch 
as  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  religious  life  of 
the  community  or  Church,  and  he  follows  Schleiermacher 
in  emphasising  likewise  the  personal  factor.  This  latter 
point  is  brought  out  most  clearly  by  him  in  the  ex- 
alted and  unique  position  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  He  who  announced  and  founded  the 
divine  order,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  differing  from, 
but  to  be  realised  in,  human  society,  or  the  kingdom 
of  this  world.     Through  the  forceful  manner  in  which 


scientific    and    religious    thought,  I  that    "the  scholastic  saying,    qui 

which  is    that  of  Lotze,   attract-  bene  dittinguit,   bene  docet^  brings 

ed  Ritschl's  attention  much  later,  :  out  only  one  side  of  the  subject 

and    he    has,    unfortunately,    not  '  we  have  in  view.     In  order  to  be 

made    full    use    of    its    possibil-  ;  fully   correct  it  must   be   supple- 


ities,  though  his  later  writings 
testify  to  the  influence  of  Lotze; 
but  the  latter's  religious  interests 
were  not  extended  to  theology  as 
a  science.  In  addition  to  this, 
Ritschl  is  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  of  what  I  have 
termed  the  "synoptic  view,"  and 


men  ted  as  follows  :  qui  bene  dit- 
tinguit et  bene  comprehendit  bene 
docet"  .  .  .  "His  main  strength 
lay  in  the  comprehensive  activity 
of  his  mind,  which  drove  him  al* 
ways  to  look  at  the  whole,  and 
at  the  particular  only  as  contained 
in  a  totality''  (Albrecht  Ritschl's 


this  is,  so  far  as  his  theology  is   '  'Leben,'    by  Otto    Ritschl,   1896, 
ooncemed,  expressed  in  liis  dictum      vol.  ii.  p.  168). 
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Eitschl  has  urged  this  view  as  the  only  one  which 
secures  a  firm  foundation  for  a  science  of  theology,  for 
a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  and  a 
practical  realisation  of  Christian  ideals,  he  has  im- 
parted quite  a  new  life  to  German  theology ;  ^  but  he 


^  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  what  is  said  in  the  text  about 
Ritachl,  as  weU  as  about  Schleier- 
macher,  does  not  attempt  or  imply 
any  critical  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  their  theological  systems.     We 
have   here  again    the    analogy    of 
natural  science  to  make  the  posi- 
tion clearer.      If,   e.g.,   dynamics, 
physics,  chemistry,  &c.,  start  with 
certain  principles  such  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  inertia,  or  the  principle  of 
least  action,  or  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, or  the  atomic  theory,  or  the 
principle  of  energy,  it  becomes  a 
philosophical  problem  to  state  and 
to  define  these  principles  as  they 
are  used  in  the  course  of  scientific 
research  and  explanation.      But  it 
is  not  the  object  of  philosophy  to 
follow  this  application  into  its  de- 
tails,  or  even  to  decide  to  what 
extent    and    within    what    limits 
each  of  these  principles   is  useful 
in  affording  an  explanation,  a  co- 
herent picture  of  the  existing  things 
of  nature  which  surround  us ;  this 
i.s  entirely  a  matter  for  the  scientific 
enquirer,  and  must  always  be  based 
on,   and    verified    by,    observation 
and  experiment.     In  a  similar  way, 
the  positions  of  philosophical  theo- 
logians   like    Schleienuacher     and 
Ritsohl   are  subject   to  philosoph- 
ical enquiry,  to  definition  and  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  modes  in  which, 
on  these  fundamental  positions,  the 
structure  of  theological  science,  or 
even   of   reli'Ki^JUs  belief,  is  raised, 
are  entirely  fiitferent  problems,  and 
must  depend  upon  religious  experi- 
ence  and   historical    study.       And 
these,  and   not   philosophical    the- 


ories, must  decide  as  to  their  value 
and  correctness.     From  the  latter 
point  of  view  there  have  appeared 
in    this    country    two    essays    on 
Ritschl's  theology,  in  answer  to  the 
competition     for     the     Norrisian 
Prize    (1908),    both     of    which    I 
recommend  to  English  readers  as 
a  good  introduction  to  the  diflScult 
study  of  what  has   been   termed 
Ritschlianism.     They  are  by  £.  A. 
Edghill  (Taith  and  Hope,'  1910)  and 
by  J.  K.   Mozley  ('Ritschlianism,^ 
1909).    The  very  fact  that  the  word 
Ritschlianism  has  been  coined,  and 
that  it  is  said  to  represent  an  atti- 
tude of  theological  reasoning  which 
is  widespread  and  not  the  exclusive 
characteristic  of  Ritschl's  theolog}^ 
shows  that  it  forms  an  important 
chapter   in    a   general    history   of 
thought  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centur}'.     The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Ritschl,  in  which  the 
points  that  are  of  philosophical  inter- 
est must  be  studied,  comprise  first 
his  great  work  on  *  Justification  and 
Reconciliation'  (3  vols.,  1870-1875). 
It  underwent  a  thorough  revision 
by  Ritschl  himself  in  two  following 
editions,    in    which    many   of    the 
fundamental  ix)sitions  are  further 
modified  and  developed.     Next  to 
this   his  tract   on    *  Theology    and 
Metaphysics'   (1881)   is  of    special 
interest   an    showing    the    marked 
iufiuence     of     Lotze's     philosophy 
in   addition  to  that  of   Kant  and 
Schleiermacher.     But,  as  stated  al- 
ready, Uitschl's  philosophical  foun- 
dations underwent  a  marked  change 
as  he  wrote  and  worked  during  the 
transition  period  of  German  phil- 
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has  not  contributed  anything  fundamentally  new  to  the 
outstanding  philosophical  problem  of  the  spirit  This 
was  much  more  clearlv  understood  bv  Schleiermacher 
than  by  Bitschl,  for,  even  if  we  gratefully  accept  Eitschrs 
position  and  admit  that  theological  speculation  requires 
to  start,  like  every  other  science,  from  an  axiomatic 
foundation,  with  a  definite  principle,  there  still  remain 
two  questions  for  the  philosopher  to  answer.  The  first 
is  the  psychological  question,  clearly  put  by  Jacobi, 
Fries,  and  Schleiermacher.  It  is  the  question  concerning 
the  essence  of  the  religious  feeling  or  sentiment.  How 
does  this  originate  in  the  human  soul  ?  Kant  had  put 
the  question  regarding  exact  or  mathematical  knowledge 
in  this  way :  How  have  we  to  conceive  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  so  as  to  explain  the  existence 
of  exact  science  ?  Similarly  we  can  put  the  religious 
problem  in  this  form :  How  are  we  to  conceive  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  soul  so  as  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  faith,  the  iDimediate,  not  mediated, 
certainty  and  conviction  of  the  believing  soul  ?  What 
Eitschl  has  done  to  solve  this  problem  is,  to  say  the 
least,  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

A  further  problem  remains  outstanding  for  philosophy 
of  religion :  granted  that  there  is  a  twofold  order  of 
things,  a  natural  order  and  a  spiritual  order, — the  latter 
finding  its  practical  expression  in  the  moral  and 
religious  society :  we  shall  wish  to  fonn  some  idea  of 
the    relation   of   these   two   different  orders:    we    shall 


osophy,  of  which  Lotze  is  the 
greatest  representative.  He  him- 
self confesses  to  having  been  a 
leam«r  up    to    the    end,  and  we 


can  detect  strong  external  influ- 
ences during  the  various  periods 
of  his  remarkable  career. 
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desire  them  to  be  harmonised  in  some  philosophical 
theory  which  explains  their  mutual  relation  and  inter- 
dependenc&  In  this  respect  Sitechl  also  leaves  ua  in 
the  dark,  but  his  appreciation  of  Lotze's  philosophy 
reminds  us  that  it  is  there  that  we  may  hope  to  find  an 
iadication  how  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  have  had 
repeated  occasion  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  Lotze 
defines  and  presents  the  whole  philosophical  problem. 

But  in  referring  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  and  his  relation 
to  Lotze's  views  I  am  somewhat  anticipating  the  course 
of  rehgious  speculation  in  Germany.  This  was  for  a 
long  time,  before  Kitschl's  lai^r  works  appeared  and 
before  Lotze's  views  became  more  generally  known  and 
accessible,  occupied  with  a  criticism  of  what  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher  had  done  towards  a  definition 
and  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Spirit.  Let  ua 
recall  the  fact  that  Kant  had  given  an  essentially 
ethical  conception  of  religion,  that  Hegel's  was  an 
g^^^^  essentially  metaphysical  and  Schleiermacher's  an  essen- 
'""''"■  tially  psychological  interpretation ;  the  two  latter  philo- 
sophers having,  though  from  entirely  different  points 
of  view,  taken  in  also  the  bistorioal  upeot  which  wsi 
n^lected  by  Kant.  These  three  diatinot  treatmenta  of 
the  religious  problem  exhibit  interesting  contrasts  : 
well  aa  coincidences.  To  begin  with,  both  Hegel  i 
Schleiermacher  opposed  the  dualism  iuliereut  in  Kant'aS 
system,  but,  in  doing  ho,  did  not  arrive  at  i 
emphatic  definition  of  good  and  evil  and  of  the  £ 
moral  obligation  ns  Knpt.  had  done 
both  Kant  aiut  . 
a  psychological   ■  i    i,:,.  ., 


yKMit, 
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alike  the  poeaibility  of  arriving  at  any  logical  or  mebi- 
physical  certainty  regarding  the  transcendent  truths  or 
veritiea  of  the  ChriBtian  religion;  whereas  Hegel,  whose 
whole  argument  ran  in  the  direction  of  leading  the  think- 
ing mind  np  to  the  recognition  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
truth,  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  as  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  all  philosophical  insight,  claimed  to  have 
really  established  the  highest  verities  on  a  firmer 
basis  tluui  they  bad  in  popular  religious  teaching. 
Again,  Schleiermacher  stood  alone  against  Eant  as  well 
as  Hegel  in  claiming  for  feeling — f.c,  for  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge — a  distinct  function  and  province 
in  the  human  soul.  Schleiermacher  also  introduced 
the  twofold  treatment  of  the  religious  problem — viz.,  the 
philosophical  and  the  specifically  theological  treatment, 
and,  in  so  doing,  gave  the  impulse  to  a  lai^  number  of 
jdiilosophical  treatises  within  the  confines  of  Protestant 
theology,  treatises  which  were  as  a  rule  not  considered 
and  appreciated  as  to  their  purely  philosophical  value 
and  importance.  This  remark  refers  especially  to  such 
a   work    as   Kichard   Rothe's  ^  '  Ethik ' ;     in    fact,  as    I 


1  mohard  Rothe  (1799-1867)  i« 
■  onlqw  fitpira  in  philoBophical 
and  theological  Uiought  His 
inSueDce  was  to  a  large  extent 
perional,  and  hie  aUbonte  philo- 
sophical tysteiii  ('  Theologische 
Ethik,'  1345  1846;  Snd  ed.,  much  1 
eulvged  aod  revind,  1867-1S71),  ' 
baa  probably  excrtod  little  or  no 
inSuence  on  pbiloaophy  proper. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Prof. 
Bultxmaaa  for  a  oooinia  and  very 
nadable  acnouot  of  Hothe'*  ipecu- 

'     mbem  ('B.  Rothe'i  Specu- 


'   ISW],    publuhed 


Be  remarki 


that  tlie  correct  title  of  tlie  buok 
would  hnve  been  '  SpecuUtire 
Theology,'  but  that,  u  the  author 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  a 
mural  conception  via  the  dominat- 
ing principle  of  an;  theory  of  the 
univerae,  the  whole  Khame  received 
it«  title  fn>[u  the  nioiit  iiii]iortant 
section  and  wan  t«riiinl  "  theo- 
logical ethics."  Holtztnann  clnma 
hi*  Preface  by  «ppn>pri*tinf[  llie 
telling  dictum  of  Lotze,  that  in 
Kiithe'a  njieculative  ayatom,  aa  ill 
the  whole  of  German  idcaliam,  we 
acquire  not  a  loKicat  U]idenitaD<ling 
but  rather  an  ideal  inierprctalion 
of  the  pbenomnnal  world. 
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stated  above,  not  only  such  works  as  this  one,  but 
even  Schleiermacher's  own  theological  writings  found, 
for  a  long  time,  no  place  in  the  many  histories  of 
philosophy  which  began  to  appear  after  the  death  of 
H^el,  and  which  were  no  doubt  very  generally  stimu- 
lated by  Hegel's  own  great  work  oh  the  subject 

In  quite  recent  times,  when  the  philosophy  of  religion 
has  again,  together  with  the  related  metaphysical  pro- 
blems, attracted  serious  attention  not  only  in  Germany 
but  everywhere  in  European  and  American  literature, 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  no  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  subject  since  the  time  of  Hegel 
and  Schleiermacher ;  the  many  later  writings  on  it 
being  fragmentary,  preliminary,  and  only  preparative 
to  some  coming  greater  performance.^  In  the  face  of 
Lotze's  philosophy  of  religion  this  view  is  hardly  tenable. 


^  There  is  a  very  interesting 
Review  of  the  position  of  the 
philosophy  of  Religion  at  the  end 


history  of  religion.  Then  follows 
epistemology  and  psychology  of 
religion.    The  conclusion  is  formed 


of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Prof,    i  by   the  tradition  of   the  classical 


Ernst  Troltsch  in  the  Memorial 
Volume  dedicated  to  Kuno  Fischer 
and  frequently  quoted  in  this 
history.  He  there  says  (vol.  L 
p.  109):  "The  position  of  the 
doctrine  [philosophy  of  religion] 
in  the  present  time  cannot  be 
described  as  showing  any  unity. 
It  is  only  possible  to  exhibit  the 
different  main  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation   of  such 


modem  philosophy  of  religion." 
The  '* classics''  are,  according  to 
Troltsch,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel, 
and  Schelling.  The  two  former 
have  been  lai^gely  followed  and 
exploited,  but  the  truth  con- 
tained in  Schelling'8  later  philo- 
sophy awaits  a  dee))er  oompre* 
hension.  *'In  the  meantime  only 
Richard  Rothe  has  ingeniously 
and  thoughtfully  taken  up  Schel- 


a     doctrine.  .   .  .  These     can     be  ling's       bequest,      bringing      out 

divided  into   five  groupb.     In  the  still     more     strongly     Schelling*8 

first  line  there  are  the  influences  tendency    towards     an     exclusive 

which    phiU>8ophical    creeds    have  supematuralism "  (p.   158).      It  is 

upon  the    conception    of    religion.  interesting   to    note   that,  in    the 

.    .    .    Next   comes   the   contribu-  Review   by  this   eminent   scholar, 

tion    of    theology    which    operates  the  names   of  RitschI,  Lotse,  and 

with  the  concejition  of  revelation,  Weisse,  so  prominent  in  our  text, 

and  further,  that  of  comparative  do  not  occur. 
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and  this  not  only  because  Lotze  lectured  regularly  on  the 
subject  throughout  his  long  academic  career,  but  mainly 
because  his  teaching  has  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly   influenced   theological  literature  in    Gtermiany 
as  well  as  in  England  and  America.     It  is  true  that 
Lotze  had  no  genuinely  theological  interest.     He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  Schleier- 
macher ;  his  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  Spirit  came 
through  the  teachings  of  Weisse,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever    entered    sympathetically    into    Schleier- 
macher's  peculiar  line  of  reasoning.     His  estimate  of 
Schleiermacher's  eesthetics  betrays  also  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  ideas  which  otherwise  frequently  resembled 
his  own  speculations. 

The  main  contribution  of  Lotze  to  the  problem  of  the  34. 
Spirit  or  the  religious  problem  is  his  exhaustive  and  "Person- 
repeated  analysis  of  the  idea  of  personality.  With  this 
analysis  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Weisse,  who, 
though  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  Hegel,  was  nevertheless 
influenced  by  the  lifelong  and  strenuous  opposition  which 
Schelling,  in  his  later  writings  and  his  lectures  in  Berlin, 
offered  to  Hegel's  position.  With  Schelling  this  opposi- 
tion expressed  itself  in  the  formula  that  Hegel's  was  a 
negative  philosophy  which  ought  to  find  its  consumma- 
tion in  a  positive  philosophy :  this,  in  analogy  with  the 
natural  sciences,  was  to  be  founded  upon  a  definite  but 
higher  experience.  This  higher  experience  acquires  in 
Schelling's  conception  the  character  of  a  Eevelation 
which,  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  collective 
human  soul,  affords  assurance  for  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  and  personal  Supreme  Being,  the  Deity  of 
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the  higher  and  especially  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Schelling,  in  the  quest  of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  this 
conviction  which  dominated  the  whole  of  the  second  half 
of  his  speculations,  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
mystical  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme.  It  seems  that  he 
was  also  much  influenced  through  his  personal  relations 
with  Franz  von  Baader,  who  has  been  correctly  called  a 
pupil  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  Schelling.  But  Schelling 
never  arrived  at  any  finality  in  these  his  later  specu- 
lations, in  which  the  task  of  reconciling  the  omnipotence 
and  all-goodness  of  a  Divine  Creator  with  the  freedom  of 
his  creatures  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  presented 
insurmountable  difficulties.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Schelling  correctly  pointed  to  the  great  defect  of 
Hegel's  system,  in  which  no  proper  place  existed  for  the 
conception  of  personality  and  which  attempted  no  solu- 
tion of  the  ethical  paradox.  Hence  it  came  about  that 
on  these  two  points  the  whole  scheme  of  Hegel's  philo- 
sophy had  to  be  either  abandoned  or  amended.  The 
former  was  accomplished  by  what  is  termed  the  "  left " 
wing  of  Hegel's  School.  They  solved  the  problem  of 
personality  by  reducing  the  applicability  of  this  idea  to 
human  beings  and  by  transforming  the  theological  into 
a  purely  anthropological  treatment  of  the  ethical  problem. 
On  the  other  side,  the  "  right "  wing  of  Hegel's  School, 
of  which  Weisse  was  the  most  prominent  and  original 
representative,  undertook  to  carry  further  and  think  out 
or  rather  to  amend  what  seemed  to  them  on  the  whole 
the  correct  line  of  reasoning  on  which  Hegel  had  em- 
barked. To  this  end  Hegers  scheme  itself  seemed  to 
offer    a    fruitful    indication.     For    it    seemed   that   the 
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original  scheme  of  Hegel, — to  show  how  the  Absolute 
revealed  itself  to  the  thinking  human  mind  by  its 
gradual  ascent  from  purely  subjective  and  finite  sensa- 
tion through  the  forms  of  logical  thought  and  their 
objectivation  in  nature,  history,  art,  science,  life,  and 
philosophy, — had  been  prematurely  brought  to  an  end, 
inasmuch  as  what  was  there  called  the  absolute  mind 
was  really  only  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  objective 
mind,  and  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  finally  to 
show  "  that  the  absolute  mind  as  the  third  and  last 
stage  of  development  would  return  again  in  greater 
depth  and  fulness  to  that  form  of  Being  which  it 
possessed  in  the  first  stage  as  personal,  though  there 
only  in  the  form  of  finite,  individual  minds."  ^ 

Accordingly  Weisse  undertook*  to  introduce  again 
the  conception  of  a  personal  Deity ;  but  his  speculations 
received  comparatively  little  attention,  though  already 
before  him  Krause  had  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  had 
designated  his  system  as  Panentheism  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel. 

Lotze  himself  has  said  that  he  received  from  Weisse       ss. 

His  rela* 

—  rather  than  from  Herbart,  with  whom  his  critics  had  i|on«^ 

Weiss«. 

associated  him — an  original  grounding  which  he  had 
found  no  occasion  or  desire  to  abandon  in  all  his  sub^ 
sequent  speculations,  however  little  they  might  manifest 
that  influence.  His  later  writings,  notably  his  *  Micro- 
cosmus,'  had  the  object,  after  a  lengthy  detour  through 
the  realms  of  natural  phenomena  and  historical  evolu- 


^  See  Lotze  '  Qeschichte  der 
Deutschen  Philosophie  seit  Kant' 
— Lecture  Notes  1882,  p.  71. 

^  In   his  larger   work :    '  Philo- 


Bophische  Dogmatik  oder  Philo- 
sophie des  Christenthums  '  (3  vols., 
1855-1862). 
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tion,  to  give  a  more  definite  expression  to  his  under- 
lying conviction  that  the  highest  form  of  existence  can 
be  satisfactorily  represented  to  the  human  soul  Only  in 
that  of  Personality.  On  many  occasions  in  his  writings 
and  lectures  he  recurs  to  this  thesis,  trying  to  defend  it 
against  criticisms  which  had  been  variously  applied  to 
it.  These  criticisms  can  all  be  brought  back  to  the 
dictum  of  Spinoza,  that  individuation  is  identical  with 
limitation.  This  idea  had  been  introduced  and  more 
emphatically  urged  in  idealistic  philosophy  by  Fichte, 
who  put  in  the  place  of  the  Divine  Person,  as 
the  centre  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  Order  which  he  considered  to  be  a  higher  and 
nobler  conception  than  that  of  a  Personal  Deity  as 
represented  in  the  narrow  anthropomorphising  theology 
of  his  day.  Though  admiring  the  elevation  and  purity 
of  Fichte's  conception,  Lotze  does  not  agree  with  him  in 
denying  to  the  Absolute  the  highest  epithet  of  person- 
ality. According  to  him,  the  attributes  by  which  we 
try  to  describe  the  essence  of  the  Divine  spring  from 
two  distinct  sources :  "  Metaphysical  attributes  such  as 
unity,  eternity,  omnipresence,  and  omnipotence  determine 
the  Divine  as  the  ground  of  all  reality  in  the  finite ; 
ethical  attributes  such  as  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness 
satisfy  our  desire  to  find  in  the  highest  Eeality  that  also 
which  possesses  the  greatest  value  for  us.  .  .  .  The 
desire  of  the  soul  to  conceive  as  real  that  which  it  is 
permitted  to  regard  as  tlie  highest  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
any  other  form  of  existence  than  that  of  personality."  ^ 


^  See   Lotze   '  Microcosmus,'    let 
ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  559.      Tlie  defence 


of  the  notion  of  Personality  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  main  efforts  of 
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And  here  we  must  remove  the  ancient  prejudice  that       8«. 
the  predicate  of  personality  can  only  be  vouchsafed  to  {j^jj^^o^ 
a  being  which  exists  through  its  difference  from,  and 


Lotse'B    speculation.      Again    and 
again   he  recurs  to  it.     Not  only 
does  the  discussion  in  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  the  last  book  of  the  '  Micro- 
oosmus'  turn  on    this   important 
subject,  but  it  also  formed  one  of 
the  principal  points  for  treatment 
in  his  lectures  on   *  Philosophy  of 
Religion'     (see    'QrundzUge     der 
Religionsphilosophie,*    1882,    sees. 
30-36).      The  classical  passage  in 
the  '  MicrocosmuB '  is  the  follow- 
ing :    (vol.    iii.    p.    573 ;     English 
transl.  by  Hamilton  and  Jones,  vol. 
ii.    p.    685    aqq,)    **The    ordinary 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
personal  existence  of  the  Infinite 
have    not  shaken  our  conviction. 
But  in  seeking  to  refute  them,  we 
have  had  the  feeling  that  we  were 
occupying    a  position  which  only 
the  most  extraordinary  perversion 
of  all  natural  relations  could  have 
brought  about.     The  course  of  de- 
velopment of  philosophic  thought 
has  forced  us  into  the  attitude  of 
having  to  show  that  tlie  conditions 
of  personality  which  we  meet  with 
in  finite  things  are  not  lacking  to 
the  Infinite ;  the  natural  position 
of  the  matter  should  rather  have 
led   us   to  show   that  of  the  full 
personality,   possible    only   in   the 
Infinite,  a  faint  reflection  is  vouch- 
safed likewise  to  the  finite  ;  for  not 
producing     conditions,    but    hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment   of    self-existence    are    the 
peculiarities  of  the  finite  ;  to  these 
we    wrongly  attach    its    claim    to 
personal  existence.     The  finite  be- 
ing acts  everywhere  by  means  of 
forces  which  it  has  not  given   to 
itself  and  according  to  laws  which 
it  has  not  made — that  is  to  say, 
by   means   of  a  mental    organisa- 
tion  which  exists  not  only  in  itself 


but  likewise  in  innumerable  of  its 
equals.      Hence    in    reflecting   on 
self,  it  may  easily  seem  to  it  as  if 
in  it  were  an  obscure  and  unknown 
substance,  on  which  rested  as  on  a 
support  all   personal   life.     Hence 
those    never    completely    silenced 
questionings:   What  then  we  our- 
selves   are?      What    our    souls? 
What    that    dark,    unintelligible, 
never    thoroughly    conscious    self 
which  works  in  our  emotions  and 
passions?      That    these    questions 
can  arise  is  a  proof  how  little  per- 
sonality is  developed  in  us  to  the 
extent  which  its  idea  permits  and 
requires.      It    can    perfectly  only 
exist  in  the  Infinite  Being  whu  in 
reviewing  all  its  phases  and  actions 
nowhere  meets  with  a  feature  in 
its  passive  or  active  life,  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  which  were  not 
quite  transparent    and    explicable 
out  of  its  own  nature.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  finite  mind,  tied  as  it  is 
to   a  special  place  in  the  general 
order  of  things,  is  the  cau8e  why  its 
inner  life  is  gradually  wakened  by 
external  stimuli,  why  it  fiown  on 
according  to  the  laws  of  a  psychical 
mechanism,    which    orders    single 
ideas,  feelings,  and  desires  to  chase 
and  expel  each  other.     Hence  tliere 
is   never  a    concentration    of    the 
whole  self  in  one  moment,  our  con- 
sciousness never  presents  to  us  a 
picture  of  our  whole  self,  neither  of 
its  co-existent  ptates  nor  even  less 
of  the  unity  of  its  development  in 
time.     To  ourselves  we  ever  appear 
from  a  partial  point  of  view  wliich 
discloses  only  a  portion  of  our  be- 
ing ;  roused  by  external  touches  we 
react  with  this   partial   conscious- 
ness ;  only  in  a  limited  sense  can 
we  truly  say  that  ice  act ;  rather, 
in  most  cases  something  happens 
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opposition  to,  other  beings — i,e.,  through  its  finite  nature 
and  limitation.  Against  this  Lotze  maintains  that  this 
process  of  division,  of  opposing  the  Self  to  a  not-self,  is 
indeed  a  necessary  and  inevitable  event  in  the  life  and 
development  of  finite  exist;ences  who  live,  act,  and  re- 
act in  a  world  consisting  of  many  other  beings  similar 
to  themselves,  but  that  the  fuller  idea  of  personality 
is  gained  rather  through  the  mental  process  of  continu- 
ally referring  our  own  past  experiences  to  the  unity 
of  our  own  consciousness.  Hence  the  fuller  and  larger 
personality  would  not  require  continual  stimulants  from 
outside  through  which  it  diflerentiates  its  own  self  and 
then  becomes  again  conscious  of  it.  This  fuller — and, 
a  fat'tiori,  a  complete  and  perfect — personality  would 
find  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  existence  endless 
inducements  for  creating  and  maintaining  its  spiritual 
life  and  activity,  and  would  certainly  not  be  condemned 
to  that  state  of  inactivity  and  eternal  quiescence  which 
form  the  inevitable  characteristics  of  all  pantheistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  world-ground.  For  Lotze,  therefore,  the 
position  exactly  reverses  itself.     Instead  of  having  less 


within  us  through  that  complex  of 
ideas  or  feelings  to  which  the 
psychical  mechanism  has,  for  the 
moment,  g^ven  a  preponderating 
influence.  Still  less  do  we  exist  in 
time  ever  wholly /or  aursdvet.  For 
memory  loses  much,  but  most  of  all 
the  record  of  our  own  gradually 
waning  individual  moods.  Many 
trains  of  thought  familiar  to  us  in 
our  younger  days  appear  to  us  in 
advanced  years  as  alien  events ; 
powerless  to  find  a  road  back  to 
sentiments  in  which  we  once  revelled 
we  hardly  behold  a  faint  afterglow 


indicating  the  power  which  they 
once  possessed  over  us.  Aspirations 
which  once  seemed  to  constitute  the 
most  inalienable  kernel  of  ourself  ap- 
pear to  us  on  the  other  paths  along 
which  life  has  led  us  as  inexplicable 
mistakes  for  which  we  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  incentives.  In- 
deed, we  have  little  reason  to  speak 
of  the  personality  of  finite  beings  ; 
it  is  an  ideal  which  like  all  ideals  is, 
in  its  fulness,  possessed  only  by  the 
Infinite,  but  bestowed  upon  us,  like 
all  good  things,  only  conditionally 
and  imperfectly." 
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or  no  personality,  the  Absolute  or  Infinite  is  the  home 
and  abode  rather  of  the  only  full  personality;  finite 
human  beings,  on  the  other  side,  possess  of  this  highest 
form  of  spiritual  life  only  a  small  allowance,  the  reflex 
only  of  the  full,  pure,  and  perfect  light. 

From  the  point  of  view  reached  in  Lotze's  writings       87. 

Relation  of 

we  may  look  back  upon  the  ideas  developed  on  this  ^*^j^ 
subject  in  the  preceding  systems  of  philosophy,  notably  ^^J^' 
in  those  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher.  And  perhaps 
the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  it  by  those  two  lead- 
ing thinkers  may  best  be  described  by  saying  that  the 
system  of  Hegel  did  not  do  justice  to  the  problem  of 
personality,  be  this  finite  or  infinite,  but  that  Schleier- 
macher had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  finite  personality.  In  other  words,  Schleiermacher 
introduced  into  his  system  the  full  and  clear  conception 
of  individuality,  meaning  by  this  term  finite  personality ; 
whereas,  in  Hegel's  system  even  the  finite  forms  of 
personality  appear  to  receive  as  little  attention  as  they 
do  in  Kant's  system.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objections 
which  Schleiermacher's  mind  harboured  against  the  ethics 
of  Kant,  that  the  latter  founded  morality  upon  a  purely 
formal  and  inflexible  principle  which  appeared  empty 
and  left  no  room  for  individual  modes  of  conduct,  and  it 
was  just  in  these  that  Schleiermacher  himself  recognised 
one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  man  and  mankind. 
But  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  Schleiermacher's 
•conception  of  religion  as  the  relation  to  the  Infinite, 
as  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  of  the  finite,  gives 
ample  room  for  the  endless  variety  of  finite  lives  and 
^kspirations,  but  concentrates  the  whole  conception  of  the 
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other  term  of  the  relation  into  the  idea  of  Unity,  of  the 
One  and  All.  Nevertheless,  in  the  sequel  of  his  ethical 
speculations,  the  idea  of  individuality  or  of  finite  person- 
ality leads  him  at  least  so  far  as  to  recognise  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  the  perfect  realisation  of  the  moral 
ideal  beyond  which  no  advance  is  conceivable  or  possible.^ 
With  this  concession,  which  may  not  suffice  to  carry  him 
to  the  full  conception  of  a  Personal  Deity  nor  of 
a  Sevelation  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word,  he  never- 
theless introduces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  Hegelian  system. 
It  is  that  of  Discontinuity,  of  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuous flow  and  change  which  the  idea  of  development 
has  introduced  into  modern  thought.  In  this  way 
Schleiermacher  finds,  as  it  were,  a  resting-place,  a 
central  point,  towards  which  all  psychological  and  meta- 
physical as  well  as  all  ethical  and  historical  speculation 
converges,  and  by  doing  so  he  re-introduces  into  philo- 
sophy an  idea  which  is  foreign  to  the  idealistic  as  well 
as  to  the  naturalistic  systems  of  nineteenth  century 
thought.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  Miraculous. 
SB.  With  this  idea  of  the  miraculous  or  supernatural  we 

acuiouB."  come  upon  the  second  important  attribute  which  attaches 
to  the  essence  of  spirituality ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  form  in  any  way  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Spiritual  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  conception  of 
Order,  be  this  mechanical  or  logical,  with  which  we 
operate  —  and  are  forced  to  operate  —  in  all  detailed 
research,  whether  this  be  carried  on  in  the  region  of 
purely  physical  or  in  that  of  mental  or  of  historical 
phenomena.     Accordingly    we    find    that   all    trains   of 

*  See  the  quotation  g^ven  iu  the  last  chapter,  p.  178  n. 
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thought  which  seek  for  knowledge,  truth,  and  insight 
through  the  patient  accumulation  of  detailed  research  by 
the  combined  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  have,  in 
one  form  or  other,  rejected  this  idea  of  the  miraculous, 
seeing  in  it  a  break  in  the  continuity  and  uniformity 
of  existence  and  development  which  forms  the  openly  or 
tacitly  assumed  postulate  of  all  their  reasoning. 

The  question  of  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  has 
been  discussed  from  many  points  of  view  since  David 
Hume  wrote  his  celebrated  *  Essay  on  Miracles/  ^  But 
the  argument  has  considerably  changed  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  as  much  through  the  in- 
fluence of  philosophic  as  through  that  of  scientific 
thought.  In  Hume's  time  there  did  not  exist  any 
clear  and  definite  doctrine  which  set  forth  the  nature 
and  limits  of  scientific  or  exact  reasoning.  The  con- 
ception alqo  of  laws  of  nature  was  not  clearly  fixed.  At 
that  time  even  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  gravitation 
were  still  subjects  of  discussion  not  only  among  philo- 
sophers but  also  among  scientific  authorities.  Accord- 
ingly the  point  which  Hume  mainly  discusses  is  that 

^  Forming   the    10th   section  of  which  are  supjweed  to  have  sub- 

'  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Human  sisted    in    the    Christian    Church 

Understanding/     first      published  i  from    the    earliest    ages    through 

(1748)  anonymously  with  the  title  i  several  successive  centuries'"  (1748- 

*  Philosophical    Kssays    concerning  !  1749).     Hume's  biographer,   John 

Human  Understanding.'   This  pub-  ;  Hill  Burton,  tells  us   (*Life,  &c., 

lication  which  the  author  desired  ,  of  David  Hume,'  vol.    i.,  1846,  p. 

should    '*  alone    be    regarded    as  !  272)  that  though  neglected  in  this 


containing  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments,"  remained, 
as  he  himself  complained,  obscure 
while  the  subject  leapt  into  promi- 


country,  "  it  will  be  found  correctly 
set  forth  in  a  Qerman  biographical 
work,  infinitely  superior  to  any  we 
possess  in  this  country  :  Adelung's 


nence   through    the  "ferment   on   |   Supplement    to    'Jochers    AUge- 
account   of   Dr    Middleton's   'free   :    meines  Gelehrten-Lexicon.*" 
enquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers   > 
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regarding  the  possibility  of  historical  evidence  for  the 
occurrence  of  definite  miracles,  notably  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Miracles  are  looked 
upon  mainly  as  events  which  diflfer  from,  or  break 
through,  the  usual  and  customary  order  of  things  as 
testified  by  the  accumulated  evidence  of  living  and 
trustworthy  historical  witnesses.  There  is  indeed  under- 
lying the  argument  of  Hume,  in  whose  philosophy  the 
idea  of  custom  plays  an  important  part,  the  conception 
of  a  universal,  unalterable  order  without  the  assumption 
of  which  all  human  argument  on  things  and  events  is 
impossible.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  pointed  out 
either  by  Hume  or  by  any  of  his  successors,  except  in 
quite  recent  times,  that  this  universal  and  unalterable 
order  may  possibly  refer  only  to  that  restricted  though 
increasing  array  of  facts  and  events  upon  which  our 
thoughts  can  profitably  and  usefully  dwell  in  detail, 
and  which  form  the  object  of  such  of  our  active  mental 
enquiry  as  we  can  put  to  useful  purpose  in  the  regulation 
of  the  details  of  individual  and  social  life.  We  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  much  larger  and  wider  array  of  facts  and 
events  in  the  face  of  which  we  must  assume  a  merely 
contemplative  and  receptive  attitude.  In  the  age  of 
Hume  philosophers  had  only  just  begun  to  be  impressed 
by  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  which  the  knowledge 
of  a  few  well-established  relations  in  the  region  of 
physical  science  promised  to  have  for  the  progress  of 
human  thought  and  culture.  Since  that  age  this  know- 
ledge has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
an    additional    small   number    of    similar    relations,   by 
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a  seemingly  almost  endless  application  of  these  relations 
or  so-called  laws  of  nature,  and  latterly  by  a  successful 
unification  of  apparently  quite  disparate  scientific  aspects. 
The  argument  against  the  supernatural  has  therefore 
been  strengthened  not  only  in  the  direction  of  histori- 
cal evidence  against  isolated  miraculous  events,  but  also 
— and  this  is  much  more  important — by  arriving  at 
a  clearer  definition  of  what  this  unalterable  order  really 
consists  in,  an  order  in  which  Hume,  and  still  more  his 
predecessors  in  ancient  philosophy,  had  only  a  general 
and  axiomatic  belief.  The  human  mind,  even  in  its 
most  exalted  and  far-seeing  representatives,  can  only 
take  in  a  very  small  portion  of  reality.  It  is  apt  to  be 
unduly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  arguments 
and  lines  of  reasoning  as  form  the  r^on  and  the  sub- 
ject of  its  own  spontaneous  thoughts.  Accordingly 
scientific  authorities,  notably  those  who  deal  with  the 
most  abstract  and  most  clearly  defined  sequences  of 
thought,  are  apt  to  attach  an  importance  to  them  which 
is  unduly  exaggerated  if  they  be  regarded  from  that 
universal  position  which  is  the  only  one  that  becomes 
the  philosophic,  ^as  distinguished  from  the  scientific, 
mind.  The  latter  has  reached  the  highest  only  when  it 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  truth  or  applicability 
of  one  principle,  or  at  most,  of  a  very  small  number 
of  detached  principles.  The  philosophic  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  attained  its  highest  when  it  was 
able  to  demonstrate  the  limitation  of  any  single  principle 
and  to  rise  to  the  idea  that  some  point  of  view  must 
exist  which  is  much  higher  than  all  or  any  of  ttiose 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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aspectfl  which  have  as  jet  singlj  presented  theoLselTes  to 
the  hnm&D  intellect  ExpresKd  in  other  words,  it  will 
alwaja  be  the  tendencj  of  the  philosophic  mind  to 
take  transcendent  riews,  to  look  at  things  as  Spinoza 
said,  **  mh  $pene  €uUmitaiu,"  whereas  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  scientific  mind  to  look  at  eTerjthing  *^  mib 
9p€tU  nni/ormiiatis"  bringing  as  it  were  eTerythii^  to 
the  same  level  and  under  the  same  mle  and  measure. 
What  to  the  philosopher  is  transcendent  becomes  to  the 
scientific  mind  immanent  and  must  become  so  if  it  is  to 
be  a  fruitful  idea.  Thinkers  like  Plato,  Spinoza,  and 
Hegel  have  established  the  transcendent  point  of  view, 
but  they  or  their  successors  have  usually  failed  when 
they  attempted  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  useful 
rule  or  principle  of  thought;  or  they  have  succeeded 
only  by  Irming  hold  of  its  transcendence.  This  has 
notably  lifscn  the  case  in  the  Hegelian  school,  in 
wliif:li  ilu)  transcendentalists  have  not  succeeded  in 
carrying  further  or  even  in  maintaining  the  lofty  specu- 
lation of  their  master;  whereas  the  opposed  section 
liavn,  in  iIhj  courHe  of  their  varied  researches,  gradually 
loMl  Might  of  llegers  central  idea:  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  Absolute,  or  the  Divine  Spirit.^  Now  it 
in  cliaractorifltic  of  nineteenth  century  thought  that,  in 
itH  Hcientitlo  development,  it  for  a  time  strengthened 
th«  holiof  that  a  purely  mechanical  formula  would 
Hutlioo  for  the  gradual,  though  possibly  very  remote,  com- 
prehension of  all   the   facts  and  phenomena  of  experi- 

*  D.   F.  StniUMM,   the  celebrated  facetiously  to  a  friend  that  H^^l- 

author  of  the  *  Life  of  Jesus,'  who  ianisin    had  l^ecome  to  him,  after 

*t»irted  frouj  the  Hepeliftii  jKnnt  of  all,   little    more    than    **  a    shaky 

view,    wrote,    in     his     later     life,  double  tooth." 
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enoe.'  ExpreHsion  has  been  given  to  this  belief  in 
the  aelf- confident  and  even  triumphant  teachings  of 
materialism  from  the  time  of  the  Frencli  encyclopiediste 


'  la  the  preeent  conoection  us 
referriD);  to  the  problein  of  the 
Spirit  it  maj  tutlice  to  uleot  out 
of  ta  eourmoiu  titenture  oil 
the  subject  a  few  ouistAiidiiig 
proaounceiuents.  Among  leading 
intellecIA  who  hate  exerted  great 
iuHueuce  upon  uiirreut  piiiloeophi- 
cal  thought,  eapecially  in  Genaaa; , 
no  one  boa  more  emphaticall;  and 
uucompromiaiiigly  rajei'lBii  the 
eoDueptiuu  u[  the  miracutous  thno 
Eitu&rd  Zeller.  In  Ihia  regard 
hia  '  Polemkw  with  AJbrecht 
Bitwhl'  are  well  worth  reading. 
Id  an  aiiDnjmouB  uid  highly 
inlersating  article,  contributed  in 
the  year  1860  to  the  4th  volume 
of  Sybel's  'HisloriBcha  Zeitwhrift' 
(p.  M,  igq.},  Zeller  reviewed   the 

K'iioi|ial  diatinetire  features  of  the 
bingen  hittorical  ichool  of  which 
Ferd.  Cbr.  Baur  (1792-1860]  waa 
the  head  and  centre.  Of  these 
the  firat  was  expressed  u  fullowe : 
"Of  ^e  two  preaupposiljoBS  of 
the    older    supemBturolieti?    the- 


I    the 


biblical  record!  Gnitly,  plkin 
hutory,  and  seooudly,  a  euper- 
natural  event  not  governed  by  the 
eeneral  lawa  of  hiatorical  happen- 
ing—of these  two  prevuppodtinnt 
Baur  dropped  the  second ,  the  Grat 
he  did  not  dnre.  in  the  main,  to 
meddle  with.  Tbua  there  ari<se  for 
him  the  taak  of  ahnwing  chat  it  was 
only  neceaaary  to  underatand  rightly 
the  biblical  reports  in  order  to 
Stid  in  them,  instead  of  supposed 
miracles,  only  natural  and  fully 
intelligible  events"  (reprinted  in 
Zeller's  '  Vortiiige  and  Abhand- 
Inngen,'  voL  i..  2nd  ed.,  p.  2971. 
Incidentally  the  author  refers 
(p.  zdi)  to  Schleiennachers  and 
Hegel's    views    on    this    lubject; 


"  Schleiermacher  as  critic  and  ex.- 
egete  took  up  tu  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  mainly  a 
tstionalistic  position,  whilst,  indeed, 
in  his  Otaubtntlthre  with  the  fun- 
damental miracle  of  the  ideally  per- 
fect Christ  he  opened  the  door  to 
all  otlier  miracles.  .  .  .  Hegel  alto, 
to  begin  with,  toiik  up  a  rational- 
istic position  to  positive  reli^on. 
...  In  the  sequel,  when  the  recon- 
ciliation of  faith  and  knowledge 
became  the  watchword  of  his 
philosophy  of  Religion,  he  explained 
that  the  historical  side  was  im- 
material for  the  believer  as  it  only 
depended  upon  the  idea  cont&lned 
therein :  and  thus  he  eipressfls 
himself  so  vaguely  that  the  most 
opposite  views  could  appeal  to  him 
with  equal  justice."  Further  on 
Zeller  gives  a  very  clear  definition 
of  his  objection  to  the  miraculous  : 
"  A  miracle  is  an  event  which 
Btaudn  in  contradiction  to  the 
analogy  of  all  other  experience, 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  essence 
and  the  notion  of  a  miracle"  (p. 
304).  He  then  goes  on  to  repeat  in 
Bubetance  what  David  Hume  bad 
already  inid  in  hit  Essay  on 
Miracles  a  century  before. 

To  these  eipoeitirins  of  Zeller 
Albrecht  Bitachl  replied  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  'Jahrbttoher  fUr 
I>eutsche  Theologie '  (ISei)  on  "  the 
Historical  method  of  investigating 
early  Christianity  "  (vol.  vi.  pp.  429- 
45S).  This  reply,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
ticle of  Zeller  which  pruvokeil  it,  are 
important  as  showing  how  Hitschl, 
ill  following  Schleiermacher,  ap- 
proaches the  sacred  histoiiea  from 
a  position  which  difibrs  completely 
from  that  of  science  or  meta- 
physics. The  substance  of  his 
argument   is  that  the  autfaora  of 
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through  the  Grerman  school  of  materialism  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  down  to  the  present  age  which  has 
witnessed  the  popularity  of  HaeckeFs  later  writings. 
A  deeper  philosophic  insight  has  meanwhile  gained 
ground,  and  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away  from 
these  ambitious  and  over-confident  theories;  notably 
the  inability  to  lay  down  any  mechanical  device  or 
scheme  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  life  from  its 
lowest  forms  up  to  the  highest,  such  as  consciousness 
or  individuality,  has  led  to  the  tacit  or  open  avowal 
that  the  mechanical  order  is  permeated  by  some  other 
principle  for  which  science  can  find  no  definite  expres- 
sion but  which  becomes  revealed  and  known,  though 
not  defined,  to  us  in  our  own  self-consciousness  and  in 
that  of  our  fellow-men.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the 
transcendentalists  place  at  the  head  and  beginning  of 
their  systems,  calling  it  by  various  names,  such  as  the 
Absolute,  the  Spirit,  or  the  Divine.  This  means  that 
we   are  forced    to   maintain   that   the   higher  principle 


the  sacred  records  were  impressed 
with  an  entirely  novel  view  of  the 
world  and  human  life,  and  that 
they  reported  to  the  best  of  their 
understanding — to  which  modem 
scientific  views  were  quite  alien — 
how  this  new  faith  had  been  borne 
in  upon  them.  A  Rummary  state- 
ment of  the  controversy  is  given 
in  *Rit«chrs  Life'  (vol.  i.  p.  398 
aqq.)  Two  aspects  of  the  subject 
seem  to  be  not  clearly  separated 
in  this  controversy.  If  a  miracle 
is  defined  as  a  unique  event  it  is 
im]:K)Hsihle  to  judge  it  by  analogy 
with  other  events  without  denying 
its  unique  character,  and  as  such 
br)th  Schleiermacher  and  Kitschl 
considered  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 


tian  dispensation.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  a  miracle  is  defined  as  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  or  uni* 
formity  of  natural  events— or,  as 
it  is  termed,  a  break  of  the  laws 
of  nature  —  the  decision  in  any 
single  instance  will  depend  not 
only  on  a  complete  historical 
record,  if  such  were  possible,  but 
also  on  an  assurance  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  or  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  is  final  and 
complete.  These  two  considera- 
tions, as  in  the  controversy  just 
mentioned,  so  also  in  many  sinular 
ones,  have  not  been  clearly  separ- 
ated. The  attempt  at  their  clear 
separation  belongs  to  a  more  recent 
phase  of  thought. 
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is  not  purely  transcendent  but  is  at  the  same  time 
immanent  in  the  world  as  we  know  it.  As  we  have 
seen  on  a  former  occasion/  the  materialists  of  the 
school  of  Buchner  and  Vogt  unknowingly  admitted  this 
point  by  using  the  terms  **  matter "  and  "  force "  in  a 
sense  which  was  not  purely  mechanical,  and  Haeckel, 
on  his  part,  concedes  the  same  point  by  endowing  his 
underlying  substanci  with  mental,  i.e.,  non- mechanical 
attributes  or  properties ;  not  to  speak  of  other  systems 
which  take  refuge  in  such  indefinite  principles  as  the 
Unconscious,  the  Sub-conscious,  the  Unknowable,  or 
the  Incognoscible. 

The    eflfect    of   this   open   or  covert  admission    of  a  ^^ ,  ^9. 

^  Nature  and 

transcendent  spiritual  principle  into  the  region  of  ^ttiSSr'' 
sensuous  phenomena  has  been  to  alter  and  widen  the 
conception  of  nature  or  of  the  natural  order.  Nature 
is  now  no  more,  even  to  the  scientific  thinker,  a 
mechanical  contrivance  like  a  complicated  and  highly 
ingenious  engine  coming,  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the 
hands  of  its  maker,  as  it  was  alike  to  the  supernatural- 
ists  and  rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nature 
is  —  what  it  always  has  been  to  the  common -sense 
view — ^a  texture  in  which  the  mechanical  warp  is  shot 
through  everywhere  by  the  spiritual  woof. 

The  term  supernatural  has  therefore  lost  its  meaning 
in  the  eyes  of  many  modern  thinkers.  The  spiritual 
principle  is  not  above  nature  but  everywhere  per- 
meates it.  Notably  the  highest  phenomenon  which 
nature  presents  to  us,  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness, 
our  subjective  experience  of  an  inner  unity  of  thought 

^  See  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  565,  601,  aqq. 
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and  personality — Kant's  unity  of  apperception — is  as 

much  as  anything  else  a  natural  and  everyday  phe- 
nomenon, though    it   is    not    purely   mechanical.      The 

spiritual,  in  fact,  is  not  supernatural  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  but  is  rather  intra-mechanical  —  i,e,,  it 
permeates  or  underlies  everywhere  the  mechanical  con- 
nection of  things.  And  if  we  designate  by  the  term 
miraculous  simply  that  which  is  coritrary  to  the  uniform 
and  customary  experience  of  men,  then  the  spiritual 
as  it  reveals  itself  daily  in  the  life  and  action  of  human 
beings,  in  the  events  of  past  and  present  history,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  animated  creation,  possibly 
also,  as  the  underlying  and  sustaining  power  in  the 
cosmical  world — i.e.,  in  the  universe — is  not  identical 
with  the  miraculous. 
40.  This  conception  of  the  intimate  intertwining  of  the 

The  mechan* 

s^tSai^^  mechanical  and  spiritual  had  been  brought  out  with  con- 
^°^  siderable  clearness  already  by  Kant  in  his  third  "  Critique," 

where  the  indication  at  least  of  a  view  is  given  in  which 
the  dualism  of  the  first  two  Critiques  is  superseded  by  a 
monistic  view.  It  was  accordingly  the  ideas  thrown 
out,  rather  than  elaborated,  by  Kant  in  this  the  latest 
of  his  great  works  which  formed  tlie  starting-point  for 
the  monistic  speculations  of  Schelling,  and  in  which 
Goethe  likewise  welcomed  a  congenial  suggestion.  Then 
came  a  period  in  philosophic  thought  in  which  the 
spiritual  factor  of  experience  was  unduly  emphasised 
with  little  knowledge  and  still  less  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  tlie  mechanical ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
side,  the  mechanical  relations  were  exclusively  studied 
with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  all  spiritual  phenomena. 
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The  balance  was,  however,  restored  to  a  great  extent  in 

the  systematic  writings  of  Lotze/  and  in  the  less  system-       41. 

atic,  though  equally  original,  speculations  of  his  friend  ^'^^ 


^  The  maiu  philosophic  tendency 
of  Lotze's  writings  may   be  best 
expressed  by  the  term  used  in  the 
text,  and  suggested  by  one  of  the 
many  felicitous  and    illuminating 
dicta  of  the  late  William  James. 
That  small  portion  of  the  universe 
which  is  accessible  to  our  experi- 
ence and  observation  is  in  I>otze's 
sense  a  texture  in  which  mechanism 
is  the  warp,  the  threads  of  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen  or  looked 
for,  whereas  the  spiritual  is,  as  it 
were,  the  woof  which  weaves  into 
the  system  of   mechanical  threads 
the  actual  pattern  or  living  image. 
His  earlier  writings,  destined    to 
bring  clearness  into  the  reasoning 
of  the  biological  sciences,  emphasise 
the  first  of  the  two  factors,  the  all- 
pervading  mechanism.     It  was  not 
recognised  that  the  enlivening  prin- 
ciple  was    really  that   for    which 
Lotze    felt    the    greater    interest. 
This  he   clearly   unfolded  in    the 
second  period  of  his  literary  labours 
to  which  the  *  Microcosmus  belongs. 
In  the  meantime  the  sK^tual  tracing 
of  the  mechanical  lines  and  connec- 
tions,   visible  or    hidden,    in    the 
texture  of  the  existing  world,  had 
become    so    promising    an    under- 
taking,   not  only   in    natural  but 
also  in  historical  research,  that  the 
spiritual  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
epi  -  phenomenon,    or    even    as    a 
fiction,  as  something  which  for  the 
scientific  understanding  of  phen- 
omena could  be  disregarded.     Thus 
the  line  of  thought  taken  by  Lange 
and  the  Neokantians  was  favoured 
by  thinkers  (such,  e.^.,  as  Strauss 
and    Zeller),    who,   starting    from 
historical  studies,  came  in  later  life 
under  the  influence  of  prominent 
leaders  in  the  mechanical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  such  as  Helmholtz, 


Kirchhoff,  and  du  Bois  Reymond. 
These,  on  their  part,  however,  were 
either  much  more  reticent  as  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  things  or  professed 
a  much  greater  Agnosticism  than 
the  philosopherp  whom  they  influ- 
enced. This  influence  prevented 
the  latter  from  recognising  how 
much  juster  and  fairer  a  view  was 
being  prepared  by  liOtze's  penetrat- 
ing, though  sometimes  over-cau- 
tious and  hesitating,  investigations. 
Notably,  as  regards  the  question 
before  us,  the  existence  of  the 
miraculous,  neither  Zeller  nor 
Lange  nor  Strauss  can  have  read 
or  appreciated  what  Lotze  said  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Micro- 
cosmus* (p.  61  <99.)  But  the  con- 
troversy on  the  miraculous  as 
carried  on  by  Zeller  and  Ritschl 
without  regard  to  Lotze's  reflec- 
tions is  interesting  as  revealing 
that  growing  tendency  of  thought 
to  which  I  have  had  repeated  occa- 
sion to  refer.  This  I  have  termed 
the  synoptic  aspect  (the  vut 
d*en8cmbU)f  contrasting  it  with  the 
combined  synthetic  and  analytic 
methods.  Ritschl,       following 

Schleiermacher,  emphatically  takes 
up  the  former.     They  start  from 
religion     in    its     individual     and 
historic  appearance  as  a  totality, 
a  comprehensive  attitude  of    the 
mind  to  the  whole  of  nature  and 
life :    notably  the   Christian  view 
and  the  Christian  history  imply  a 
comprehensive  order  of  things  quite 
different  from  that  revealed  by  the 
modem   methods  in    scientific  re 
search    and     historical     criticism 
Now,  Zeller  was  a  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  and,  influ 
enced  by  his  academic  surroundings 
an  admirer  of,  though  not  an  adept 
in,  the  former.    The  feature  com- 
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and  contemporary,  G.  T.  Fechner.^  The  peculiarity  of 
Lotze's  system  is,  first  of  all,  his  elaborate  demonstra* 
tion  that  even  the  mechanical  connection  of  things  in 
time  and  space — what  the  human  mind  calls  the  rela- 
tions of  things  or  the  laws  of  natui*e — cannot  be  grasped 
in  human  thought  otherwise  than  by  assuming  an  under* 
lying  unity  of  existence  called  by  him  the  universal 
substance.  Of  this  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge 
only  in  the  experience  of  the  unity  of  our  own  thought 
and  consciousness. 

But  Lotze  goes  a  step  further,  though  he  never  arrived 
at  a  systematic  elaboration  of  this  portion  of  his  system, 
but  rather  postulated  its  results  in  the  form  of  an  under- 
lying conviction  which  prompted  and  sustained  the  whole 
of  his  reasoning.     This  consists  in  defining  the  essence 


mon  to  these  is  to  search  for  the 
elemental  facts  and  build  up  com- 
plex phenomena  by  a  plausible  and 
inteUigible  synthesis  of  these.     The 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
truth,  fully  seen  by  Lotze,  was  to  be- 
come more  generally  accepted,  that 
no  complex  phenomenon  can  be  re- 
constructed and  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  such  a  process.  The  original 
synoptical  whole,  if  once  dissected 
into  its  elements,  cannot  again  be 
regained     by     synthesis :      either 
through  complexity  or  through  a 
loss  of  the  uniting  bond,  the  true 
reality,  the  actual  life  is  lost.     But 
we   have  in   recent  times,   as    ex- 
plained more  fully  in  the  text,  more 
and  more  learnt  that  this  remark 
does  not  refer  only  to  such  stupen- 
dous   events    as    the    appearance, 
origin,  and  history  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  that  it  applies  altio  to 
occurrences    which     happen    daily 
under  our  very  eyes,  such  notably 
as  the  phenomena  of  life,  coiif^cious- 
ness  and  freewill,  which  have  not 


infrequently  been  termed  miraclee, 
and  which,  if  we  attempt  to  diasect 
and  explain  them  scientificaUy, 
present  to  us  something  seemingly 
i ncommensurable  or  irrational.  The 
foremost  representative  of  this  view 
among  thinkers  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  late  Prof.  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  in 
whose  speculation  EtithaUi  (living 
experience)  forms  a  central  con- 
ception. 

^  See  on  this  subject  the  very 
interesting  Review  by  Lotze 
('Kleine  Schriften,'  vol.  iii.  p. 
396-437).  It  refers  to  Strauss' 
'  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube ' 
(1872),  and  Fechner's  '  Die  Tages- 
ansicht  gegeniiber  der  Nachtan- 
sicht '  (1879).  Lotze  expresses  him- 
self aci  unable  to  accept  the  **new 
creed  "  of  Strauss,  and  deplores  that 
the  latter  had  met  the  over  hasty 
conclusions  of  naturalists  with  a 
readiness  of  belief  which  he  other- 
wise "  denied  to  everything  which 
did  not  justify  itself  to  hi»  own  sub- 
jective understanding." 
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of  the  underlying  spiritual  unity  as  that  which  is,  to  us 
human  beings,  of  supreme  interest  or  value,  affording  the 
highest  form  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  pleasure  or 
joy,  and  which  presents  itself  as  alone  meriting  exist- 
ence for  its  own  sake,  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Good.  And  religion  begins  for  Lotze  with  the 
further  conviction  arrived  at  by  a  personal  effort  or 
resolution  of  the  character  that  this  valuable  content  is 
actually  realised  in  the  holy  personality  of  a  living  God, 
the  supreme  Being.      For  without  the  reference  to  a       42. 

^  °  Relation 

person,  those  highest  conceptions  of  Justice,  Beauty,  and  ^*^®®° 
Goodness  lose  all  reality  and  become  empty  abstractions,  highest 

It  might  thus  seem  as  if  in  Lotze's  conception  of  the  ^^^^ 
two  worlds,  the  mechanical  and  the  spiritual,  the  world 
of  things  and  the  world  of  values  and  their  unity,  which 
is  partially  realised  in  finite  personalities  but  completed 
only  in  the  infinite  personality  of  the  Deity,  a  position 
was  gained  from  which  the  dualism  inherent  in  other 
systems  of  philosophy  was  overcome,  or  where  a  solution 
is  at  least  indicated.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  very  fact  that  Lotze  maintains  that  it  is  only  by  a 
definite  struggle,  by  a  moral  efifort,  and  not  by  a  purely 
logical  process,  that  this  position  can  be  reached  is  a 
proof  to  us  that  there  is  another  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come, a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  explained  away  even 
if  the  antiquated  contrasts  of  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, of  the  outer  and  the  inner,  of  efficient  and  final 
causes,  were  overcome.     This  difficulty  is  the  existence       «. 

•^  Existence 

of  Evil  in  the  world;  comprising  under  the  term  not  o'^^^- 
only  the  human  phenomena  of  sin  and  guilt  but  also 
the  widespread  suffering  in  animated  nature  in  which 
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we  cannot  recognise  the  existence  of  any  scheme  of 
retribution.  With  the  admission  of  this  highest  pro- 
blem of  philosophy  and  its  ultimate  insolubility  for  the 
human  intellect,^   Lotze   reminds   us  of  the  many    in- 


^  The  principal  passages  in  Lotze's 
writings  which  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
Lecture  Course  on  Philosophy  of 
Religion  (§§  75-83)  where  the  grave 
problems  are  pointed  out  ''which 
arise  out  of  the  actual  existence  of 
evil,  for  the  order  of  things  it 
corresponds  to,  the  ideal  of  Gk>d  [as 
metaphysically  explained],  wnuld 
have  to  be  the  faultless  realisation 
of  the  highest  Qood.  All  answers 
which  are  wont  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  Theodicy  are  quite  in- 
adequate." These  answers  attempt 
first  to  deny  or  minimise  evil,  but 
the  real  evil,  according  to  Lotze, 
does  not  consist  in  the  absence  of  a 
good  but  in  the  pain  which  thift 
absence  creates.  It  is  equally  use- 
less to  call  evil  merely  relative,  and 
to  maintain  that  from  the  Divine 
point  of  view  the  existing  dis- 
harmony disappears,  for  to  finite 
beings  the  sorrow  of  this  disharmony 
would  not  equally  disappear ;  and 
"lastly,  it  is  incorrect  to  consider 
physical  evil  merely  as  something 
accidental  or  accessory.  It  is  not 
only  intercurrent,  but  the  whole 
existence  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
systematically  founded  upon  the 
destruction  of  one  by  the  other, 
and  this  with  a  cruelty  which  is 
anticipated  in  the  natural  impulses 
of  the  different  kinds."  Other 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  are 
criticised,  and  the  whole  discupsion 
summed  up  in  the  following  words  ; 
**  The  results  of  our  reflection  con- 
stitute exactly  the  ground  on  which 
at  all  times  pessimistic  views  have 
grown  up ;  these  may  eventually 
admit  what  might  theoretically  be 
established  regarding  the  one  com- 
prehensive  Power  which  we  must 


assume  in  order  to  make  the  course 
of  things  intelligible,  but  they,  on 
the  other  hand,   deny  our  right  to 
transform  this  conception  of  power 
through  the  predicate  of  goodness 
into  that  of  the  Deity ;  they  rather 
see  in  the  coui-se  of  things  nothing 
but  the  blind  unfolding  of  a  prim- 
ordial ground  which  does  not  work 
for  the  realisation  of  happiness,  but 
which,  in  individual  minds,  becomes 
conscious  of    its    misfortune,   and 
leaves  nothing  but  the  longing  for 
annihilation.     One  may  see  in  this 
an  extreme  exaggeration,  a  complete 
ignoring  of  the  good  things  which, 
after  all,  reality  presents  along  with 
the    evil   ones ;    but   it   must    be 
admitted    that    theoretically  it    is 
impossible  whilst  discarding  pessi- 
mism to  prove  that  optimism  which 
follows  consistently  from  our  re- 
ligious conception  of  God.  ...  If , 
in  the  face  of  this  and  fully  renounc- 
ing every  theoretical  proof,  we  are 
nevertheless  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  religious  belief,  we  consider 
this  conviction  as  a  resolution  of 
the  character.     And  religion  really 
begins  for  us  with  this  theoretically 
indemonstrable     but     nevertheless 
actually  admitted  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, of   being  controlled  by  that 
Infinite  Reality,  the  truth  of  which 
we    cannot     theoretically    demon- 
strate."      The    second    important 
passage  will  be  found  in  the  fifth 
chapter   of    the   9th   Book   of  the 
*  Microcosmus,'     in     which     Lotze 
desires    to    **lay   stress   upon   the 
decisive  and  altogether  insurmount- 
able difficulty  wiiich  stands  in  the 
way   of    his    [highest   philosophic] 
Belief  being  carried  out  scientifically 
— i.e.,  upon  the  existence  of  evil 
and  sin  in  nature  and  history." 
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effectual  attempts  which  Schelling  had  made  to  grapple 
with  it ;  and  it  requires  onlj  one  step  more  to  designate 
it  as  the  seeming  Irrationalitj  of  Existence ;  the  solu- 
tion, if  such  be  possible,  as  something  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  supernatural  or  miraculous.  It  may 
indeed  be  of  some  help  to  gain  through  the  examples  of 
the  goodness  and  saintliness  of  human  character  which 
it  may  have  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness  in  rare 
instances,  an  outlook  into  a  higher  region  in  which  the 
clouds  have  disappeared  and  the  light  of  the  highest 
truth  has  for  a  moment  shone  brightly;  but  such 
individual  experience,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
cannot  sufiSce  to  permanently  dispel  the  doubts  which 
ever  and  again  crowd  in  upon  us.  This,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
miracle,  by  an  event  or  a  series  of  events  so  remarkable 
in  themselves  and  so  different  from  anything  presented 
in  ordinary  life  and  experience,  that  it  hjis  not  only 
succeeded  in  altering  the  course  of  human  history,  but 
still  succeeds  in  endowing  individual  souls  with  that 
strength  of  character  which  creates  and  sustains  the 
*'  Will  to  Believe." 

But  this  is  exactly  what  religious  persons   term  a       44. 

The  idea 

Eevelation.  Lotze  hjis  not  dealt  fully  with  this  subject,  «^» 
nor  is  it  perhaps  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  do  more 
than  he  has  done ;  leading  his  readers  through  a  variety 
of  discussions,  in  which  many  difficulties  have  been  re- 
moved and  many  minor  problems  solved,  on  to  a  recog- 
nition of  that  highest  problem  which  is  insoluble  for  the 
human  intellect.  To  this  undertaking  theology — or 
religious  thought  in  a  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word 
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— would  fonn  a  kind  of  counterpart  or  complement  in 
which  he  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  revelation 
such  as  philosophy  may  indicate  or  postulate  but  cannot 
prove,  starts  from  it  as  a  given  historical  fact  and 
practical  experience.  But  what  would  then  be  com- 
prised in  such  a  further  exposition  would  not  come  into 
the  region  of  philosophical  but  would  belong  to  that 
of  religious  thought. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  philosophical  importance  of 
^^Jjjonofi  Albrecht  Eitschl's  theology  lies  not  in  a  psychological 
5f  reug^us  or  logical  analysis,  such  as  was  attempted  by  Schleier- 
macher,  but  in  a  straightforward  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  religious  beliefs,  as  distinguished  from 
philosophical  creeds,  and  this  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  emphatically  also  for  the  community  of  in- 
dividuals, the  brotherhood  of  men.^    In  the  courso  of  the 


45. 
Bitschl's 


beliefs. 


^  It  may  be  surprising  to  some  of 
my  readers  that  in  a  history  of 
philosophical  thought  so  much 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  Albrecht  Ritschl,  since 
none  of  the  existing  excellent  his- 
tories  of  recent  philosophy  do  more 
than  just  mention  Ritschl's  name 
in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
Kantian  studies  in  Germany  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  very  fact  that 
the  term  "  Ritschlianism  "  has  been 
coined  and  used  especially  in  this 
country  is  a  sign  that  we  have  to 
do  not  merely  with  an  individual 
doctrine  but  with  a  tendency  of 
thought  which  exists  not  only  in 
Germany,  and  not  only  in  theological 
schools,  but  is  of  wider  and  general 
interest.  Ritschl  has  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  problem  of  faith 
and  knowledge  or — as  it  presented 
itself  to  him  —  of  metaphysics 
and  theology,  a  new  aspect,  result- 


ing in  a  very  extensive  literature. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  in  any  way 
settled  the  question,  but  he  has 
thrown  a  ferment  into  philosophical, 
theological,  and  general  thought 
which  has  not  yet  spent  its  force. 
This  has  been  admitted  not  only  by 
admirers  and  followers  but  also  by 
opponents.  **  For  the  interest  of 
the  subject  reaches  entirely  beyond 
the  limits  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical speculation.  It  concemSy 
and  vitally  concerns,  all  those  who 
think  about  the  relation  of  Christian 
faith  to  modern  thought  and  know- 
ledge. It  concerns  them  in  two 
ways.  Ritschlianism  is  both  influen- 
tial and  typical.  As  an  influence 
it  has  reached  far,  and  is  present  in 
many  places  where  it  is  not  named 
or  recognised.  One  who  does  not 
know  the  influence  at  its  source 
will  deal  clumsily  with  its  results. 
But  it  is  also  typical.  Many  minds 
in  the  last  few  decades  have  been 
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development  of  Eitschrs  theological  convictions  we  have 
to  mark  two  important  stages :  the  first,  when  he  freed 
himself  from  the  fetters  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
which  assigned  to  religion  an  important  but  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  mental  development;  the  second, 
when  he,  through  his  historical  and  biblictd  studies, 
became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  personality  of 
Christ  and  His  work  that  he  recognised  in  it  an 
absolutely  new  content  and  beginning  of  spiritual  life, 
and  undertook  to  found  the  whole  of  his  theology  upon 
this  discovery  as  an  independent  and  original  source. 

Independent  of  Eitschl,  Lotze  was  then  already  ad- 
mitting in  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Beligion  the 
possibility  of  new  beginnings  and  origins  in  the  midst 
of  a  uniform  system  of  mechanical  relations,  provided — 
as  he  was  wont  to  express  it — that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose implied  in  the  general  scheme  of  existence,  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  warranted  the  departure  from,  what 
we  call,  the  ordinary  and  uniform  course  of  events.  He 
had  also  recognised  that  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the 
mechanical  and  spiritual  was  to  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  human  personalities.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  new 
idea,  but  one  which  forced  itself,  in  many  ways  upon 
philosophical  and  religious  thinkers,  that  if  the  highest 
problem  admitted  of    any  solution    at  all,  such  could 


Ritschlian  without  knowing  it.  If 
there  had  been  no  Ritschl  there 
would  have  been  someone  else  very 
like  him."  These  are  the  words 
in  which  Dr  Talbot  introduces  a 
recent  publication  by  Mr  E.  A. 
Edghill,  being  an  essay  which 
divided  with  that  of  Mr  J.  K. 
Mozley,  the  Norrisian  prize  of  1908 


at  Cambridge ;  and  these  two  recent 
critics  of  Ritschlianism  have  shown 
its  affinity  to,  or  influence  on,  other 
recent  movements  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought,  such  as  that 
represented  by  Sabatier  in  France, 
by  "Modernism"  among  Roman 
Catholics,  and  by  '*  Pragmatism  "  in 
English-speaking  countries. 
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only  be  found  in  some  personality  exalted  enough  to 
force  upon  human  minds  the  conviction  that  the  supreme 
moral  law,  the  voice  of  conscience,  was  a  Divine  Beve- 
lation,  and  to  give  to  it  such  an  expression  as  would, 
for  all  times  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  supersede  the 
perplexing  speculations  or  quibbles  of  contending  philo- 
sophical systems  and  prevent  it  from  falling  to  the  level 
of  a  purely  conventional  moral  code.  This  higher  sanction 
and  deeper  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  teaching  that  "  God  is  Love," 
and  that  the  highest  moral  law  is  the  rule  or  kingdom 
of  Ix)ve,  the  Divine  Order.  It  may  be  that  a  glimpse 
of  this  view  had  already  casually  been  caught  by 
prophets,  lawgivers,  and  thinkers  in  pre-Christian  times ; 
but  it  was  not  proclaimed,  as  it  were,  from  the  house- 
tops  and  forced  upon  the  attention  and  recognition  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  lived  and  worked  among 
men  of  all  grades  and  stations  of  life  and  in  very  differ- 
ent nationalities.  That  such  has  nevertheless  been  done 
constitutes  a  unique  fact  of  history,  a  fact  so  important 
in  its  results  that  it  has  become  the  point  of  reference 
for  all  subsequent  developments,  the  centre  of  civilisation 
ever  since. 

To  study  this  remarkable  phenomenon  forms  the  task 
of  theology  proper  which  should  unfold  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divine,  as  science  unfolds  that  of  the  Natural 
Order  of  Things.  It  has  thus  acquired  an  independent 
foundation,  whereas  without  it  all  moral  or  spiritual 
tefiching  must,  according  to  this  view,  necessarily  in  the 
find  Ikjcdhhj  merely  a  doubtful  chapter  of  philosophical 
H[)(!(;ulatioii,   or   an   equally   doubtful    and    merely  tem- 
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porary    theory    of    science.      An    insistence    upon    this       46. 
radical  distinction   of  religious  from   philosophical  and  oJ^JJ^JJJJ 
scientific  thought  has,  in  one  form  or  other,  been  the  Jc^JitiHc 
theme  of  religious  philosophy  in   Germany  ever  since  JSpiSSa*^ 
the  time  of  Eitschl,  who  has  thus  emphasised  the  most 
important  side   of  Schleiermacher's  teaching.     Nothing 
essentially  new  has  been  added,  though  the  variations 
in  which  this  theme  has  been  elaborated  are  numerous 
and  interesting.^ 


*  We  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters 
of  this  History  how  in  the  course 
of  the  second  half  of  the  century 
clearer  ideas  were  gained  as  to  the 
independence  of  scientific  research 
in  relation  to  philosophical  discus- 
sions.    "We  have  seen  how  a  few 
clearly  •  defined  principles  have  be- 
come   the    foundations    of    large 
regions  of  natural  knowledge  ;  such 
principles    had    to    justify    them- 
selves through  experience ;  for  sci- 
entific   purposes   this   has    proved 
sufiScient.     The  scientific  interest 
was  satisfied  if  such  principles  were 
clearly  stated,  and  could  be  use- 
fully applied  in  describing,  measur- 
ing,  and   foretelling  natural    phe- 
nomena.    A  similar  demarcation  of 
interests  has  been    attempted    in 
quite  a  different  region.     Religious 
Thought  has  striven  in  a  similar 
way  to  vindicate  its  independence 
of      philosophical      considerations 
by  similarly  justifying   itself    be- 
fore an  independent  tribunal,  this 
being   religious  (including    moral) 
experience.      To    have    helped    in 
this  direction  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal  merit  of  Ritschrs   doctrine, 
and  as   this   point  is  equally   im- 
portant   to    the    liberal    and    the 
conservative    schools    of    religious 
thought,   Ritschl  has,   in  a  sense, 
brought     these    two    schools    to- 
gether.      Neither    of    them    may 
have,   in   the  sequel,   adopted,    in 


its    integrity,   the  view   he   took, 
but  that  he  made  them  consider 
the  logical  and  psychological  foun- 
dations of  their  respective  systems, 
assures  to  him  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  recent  theology 
from    whichever   side   it   may   be 
written.   This  is  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  enormous  literature  deal- 
ing  with  Ritschl's   theology,   and 
especially  with  the  point  referred 
to.    I  confine  myself  to  mentioning 
the  *  History  of  Recent  Theology  in 
Germany,'  by  Fr.  H.  R.  von  Frank 
(revised  and  continued  by  Griitz- 
macher,  4th  edition,  1908),  which 
devotes  76  out    of    376   pages  to 
Ritschl's  theology  and   the  move- 
ment created  by  it.     The  author 
belonged  to  the  conservative  "Er- 
langen    School,"    and    is    on    the 
whole,   though   not  without  sym- 
pathethic   understanding,    opposed 
to  Ritschlianism.     It  will  also  be 
quite  clear  to  my  readers  that  the 
history  of  philosophic  thought  has 
no    concern    with    the    structures 
which     religious    thought,     be    it 
doctrinal  or  practical,   has   reared 
upon   the  foundations   laid   down, 
just  as  little  as  it  has  been  our 
concern  to  follow  admitted  scien- 
tific principles  into  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing  and    changing   details   of 
natural    knowledge    and    natural 
philosophy  in  themselves. 
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47.  But  a  question  of  considerable  importance  has  arisen 

a«ugioiu  in  Inference  to  that  body  of  doctrine,  which  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  has  sprung  up  and  been 
cultivated  under  various  names  —  such  as  Natural 
Keligion,  Deism,  or  Kationalism.  This  doctrine  pro- 
feai»aa  to  be  based  upon  the  ordinary  and  common 
experience  of  thinking  persons,  assisted  in  various  ways 
by  scieutilio  reasoning  and  the  outcome  of  historical 
I'eaeaivh.  It  professes  to  collect,  contain,  and  sub- 
iitaatiate  the  principal  and  most  important  tenets  of 
Chi'istiau  ethics,  but  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
any  special  i-evelatiou  other  than  that  afforded  by  common- 
sense,  philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  natural  feeling  of 
obligation  commonly  termed  the  voice  of  conscience.  This 
bcKlv  oi  doctrine  was  elaborated  with  more  or  less 
{\iluess  and  consistency  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
t'ouiul  many  adherents,  especially  among  the  cultured 
classes,  among  literary  and  scientific  persons  in  England, 
brauoe,  and  latterly  also  in  Germany.  It  called  itself 
l>eism  or.  later.  Theism — the  difference  in  general  being 

that  the  former  believes  only  in  what  is  called  a  Divine 

« 

or  nuual  Oi\ler,  whereas  the  latter  considers  this  Divine 
Ihxler  to  culmiuate  iu  and  be  dependent  on  a  personal 
l>eitY.  Kec^ut  speculation  in  Germany,  notably  in  the 
sc*h(.H.d  of  KitschI,  d^>es  not  a^tmit  that  such  a  natural  re- 
ligion i^u  t>e  satisfactorily  elabi.>rated  and  maintained;  it 
holds,  fui*thei\  chao  whatever  may  be  correct  and  spiritu- 
iiUy  holpiul  iu  such  a  di.K*triue,  reiiuires  some  higher 
daiiclion  which  will  prevent  it  itvm  succumbing  on  the 
ouo  side  lo  iho  viiuwks  oi  k^gieal  criticism,  and  on  the 
valid  lo  ilio  :^cltish  iuiereciis  of  human  beings:  it  must. 
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in  fact,  be  what  Carlyle  called  "  a  great  heaven-high  Un- 
questionability,  encompassing,  interpenetrating  the  whole 
of  life."^  Moreover,  the  various  teachings  of  Sation- 
alistic  Thought,  be  they  popular  or  metaphysical,  in 
prose  or  in  poetry,  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  any  important  point  which  is  not  to  be  found 
incorporated  already  in  Christian  doctrine.  And  a 
reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  various  elevating 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  extensive  class  of 
literature  have  been  imported,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, from  out  of  the  body  of  beliefs  contained  in 
the  existing  historical  religions. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  held  that  no  one  who  nowadays 
thinks  or  speculates  on  such  subjects  can  escape  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  intellectual  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  which  he  or  his  teachers  have  been 
brought  up,  and  that  the  elaboration  of  any  creed  what- 
ever, without  bias  and  preconceptions,  is  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility. But  admitting  even  that  there  exist  certain 
ideals — such  as  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness,  and  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  or  Love — which,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  discovered,  exist  and  are  upheld 
by  a  general  consensus  and  incorporated  in  all  civilised 
speech ;  it  seems,  nevertheless,  impossible  that  they  can, 
without  some  higher  command  or  sanction,  become 
sufficiently  real  and  powerful  to  keep  in  subjection 
and  ultimately  conquer  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  It  may 
indeed  be  possible  for  individual  persons  living  in 
seclusion  and  apart  from  the  ways  and  interests  of  the 


^  See  'Past  and  Present,'  Car- 
lyle's    Works,     Library    Edition, 

VOL.  IV. 


vol.  xiii.  p.  76. 
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masses  of  mankind,  for  poetical  minds  who  live  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  existence,  or  for  thinkers  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  sapierUum  templa  serena,  to  frame 
for  themselves  some  abstract  view  of  the  world  and  life 
which  satisfies  their  spiritual  needs.  But  such  existences 
are  only  hothouse  plants,  the  choice  fruits  of  a  spiritual 
atmosphere,  the  product  of  a  general  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion which  has  grown  up  and  is  maintained  through  the 
influence  of  quite  different  and  more  powerful  moral 
forces ;  they  would  gradually  and  inevitably  disappear  if 
those  moral  forces  themselves  ceased  to  exist  or  were 
not  continually  renovated.  To  maintain  a  belief  in 
these  underlying  spiritual  forces,  to  cultivate  the  sense 
of  Eeverence,  the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
which  remains  intact  and  unchangeable  in  and  amidst 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  the  extremes  of  theory,  the 
struggles  towards  reform  and  the  storms  of  revolution, 
something  that  constitutes  a  secure  foundation  and  an 
abiding  centre  of  reference  and  appeal,  something,  in 
fact,  which  in  our  minds  deserves  the  name  of  the  All- 
Holy  ;  this  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  our 
individual  and  still  more  to  our  social  welfare  and 
happiness.  And  the  education  and  preservation  of  this 
sentiment  appears  to  be  the  most  important,  but  also 
the  most  difficult,  task  for  those  to  whom  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  coming  generations  is  entrusted. 
Now  to  many  of  us  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  divest 
this  sentiment  of  reverence  of  its  personal  character; 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  relation  between  individuals  or 
jx^rHDTiH,  and  grows  up  and  is  maintained  during  the 
niir\'\i*r  period  of  our  lives  through  the  personal  relations 
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of  the  family,  relations  which  in  the  later  school  of  life 
acquire  larger  dimensions  and  a  deeper  significance,  but 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  where  and  whenever  the 
sense  of  a  higher  obligation  of  mutual  and  collective 
responsibility  and  dependence  becomes  obliterated  or 
even  materially  weakened. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  modem  litera- 
ture, especially  in  the  higher  intellectual  literature  of 
Germany,  that  this  view  was  strongly  urged  by  one  who 
stood  outside  systematic  thought,  but  who  nevertheless 
absorbed  all  the  best  influences  of  modern  science  and 
culture,  who  had  early  liberated  himself  from  the  fetters 
of  purely  conventional  and  traditional  doctrine,  and  who 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  representative  of  what  has 
been  called  the  doctrine  or  gospel  of  Inner  Freedom: 
by  one  who,  although  his  life  reached  only  into  the 
first  third  of  the  century,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  representative  of  Nineteenth 
Century  thought,  of  its  aspirations  as  much  as  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  its  later  developments ;  exhibit- 
ing in  his  own  large  view  of  the  world  and  life,  its 
strength  as  well  as  its  shortcomings  and  limitations. 
This  was  Goethe,  who  in  one  of  the  most  philosophical  48. 
of  his  imaginative  creations  laid  it  down  as  the  highest  the  spirit 

of  worship. 

duty  of  the  teacher  and  educator  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  reverence  and   worship.^     If  we  look  at  the   very 


^  See  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander- 
jahre  in  Thomas  Carlyle's  'Trabs- 
latioDS  from  the  German '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  220).  "Wilhelm  could  have 
wished  to  gain  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  these  sacred  things,  but 
his  companion  answered :  '  The 
Three  wiU  doubtless,  in  return  for 


the  confidence  you  show  in  leaving 
us  your  son,  disclose  to  you  in  their 
wisdom  and  fairness  what  is  most 
needful  for  you  to  learn.  The 
visible  objects  of  reverence,  which 
I  named  sacred  things,  are  collected 
in  this  separate  circle ;  are  mixed 
with  nothing,  interfered   with   by 
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partiallj  sueoeasful  but  mostly  quite  unsaooeeBfiil  older 
or  modem  scbemee  and  attempts  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Order  of  society,  it  is  striking  to  see 
what  importance  they  have  attached  to  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  some  form  of  cult  or  worship  in 
which  the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation  could  be  in- 
corporated and  find  some  definite  expression ;  how  they 
have  sought  and  how  little  they  have  been  able  to  find 
this  centre  of  reference  and  appeal,  any  Highest,  truly 
real,  object  of  Reverence.  This  has  notably  been  the 
case  in  the  later  developments  of  Comte's  Positivism  as 
contained  in  the  '  Politique  Positive '  and  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  some  of  his  disciples.  But  this  is  not  of 
special  interest  to  us  in  the  present  connection,  as  we 
have  to  do  not  with  practical  applications  but  with  the 
purely  philosophical  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  Spirit, 
the  religious  problem. 


III. 


40. 
Oottbe. 


The  mention  of  the  illustrious  names  of  Goethe  and 
Carlyle  affords  us  a  welcome  opportunity  for  passing 
away  from  German  speculation  on  this  problem  to  what 


nothing ;  at  certain  seasonB  of  the 
year  only  are  our  pupils  admitted 
here,  to  be  taught  in  their  various 
degreeH  of  culture,  &c.  .  .  .  Well- 
fonned,  healthy  children  bring 
much  into  the  world  along  with 
them  I  Nature  has  given  to  each 
whatever  he  requires  fur  time  and 
duration ;  to  unfold  this  is  our 
duty  :  often  it  unfolds  better  of  its 
own  accord.  One  thing  there  is, 
however,   which    no    child    brings 


into  the  world  with  him ;  and  yet 
it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all 
depends  for  making  man  in  every 
point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover 
it  yourself,  speak  it  out !  *  Wilhelm 
thought  a  little  while,  then  shook 
his  head.  The  Three,  after  a  suit- 
able pause,  exclaimed  :  Reverenee  / 
Wilhelm  seemed  to  hesitate.  Rever- 
ence, cried  they  a  second  time.  All 
want  it,  perhaps  you  yourself." 
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has  been  done  in  a  less  systematic  manner  in  other 
countries,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  very  significant  fact  that  it  was  the  literary  creations 
and  the  personality  of  Goethe  himself  which  first  gave 
to  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in  this  country  a  deeper 
insight  into,  and  a  real  understanding  of,  the  originality 
and  importance  of  German  thought.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  and  noteworthy  that  among  those  who 
created  this  interest  in  German  thought  Thomas  Carlyle 
stands  out  as  by  far  the  most  impressive  and  powerful 
writer;  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  within  the 
ncurrowest  and  hardest  form  of  Scotch  puritanism,  who 
for  a  moment  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  deeper  hold  of 
the  Spiritual,  but  who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with 
unbelief,  passed  from  the  "  Everlasting  No  "  through  the 
centre  of  indifiference  to  the  "  Everlasting  Yea,"  and  laid 
down  in  a  series  of  writings,  which  are  unique,  and  have 
become  classical  in  English  literature,  the  story  of  his 
doubts  and  the  restoration  of  his  belief.^  And  among 
his  numerous  essays  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
one  in  which  he  introduces  to  his  readers  that  very 
work  of  Goethe  which  deals  with  the  religious  problem 
in  Education.^      To   many  thoughtful   persons  in   this 


^  A  very  interesting  study  of  this 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  tract  by 
J.  H.  Wilhelmi,  entitled  *  Th. 
Carlyle  und  Fr.  Nietzsche,  Wie  sie 
Qott  suchten,  und,  was  fiir  einen 
Qott  sie  fanden '  (1897).  It  draws  a 
parallel  between  Carlyle  and  Nietz- 
sche as  having  encountered  the 
same  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
contrasts  the  direction  and  result 
of  their  respective  solutions ;  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  Nietz- 
sche's solution  was    probably  not 


final,  as  his  philosophical  develop- 
ment was  prematurely  cut  short. 

''^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Carlyle's  appreciation  of  Goethe 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
poet  still  ranks  amongst  the  best 
utterances  on  the  subject,  con- 
taining not  only  a  full  and  true  esti- 
mate of  Qoethe's  genius  and  person- 
ality, but  also  a  very  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  his  influence,  both 
on  German  and  more  generally  on 
European  thought  and  literature. 
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country  these  writings  have  formed  a  turning  point 
in  their  mental  development,  imparting  to  their 
life  and  thought  a  stedfastness  and  tone  which  has 
never  been  forgotten,  but  has  made  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  peruse  or  assimilate  the  voluminous  abstract 
and  systematic  literature  in  which  German  philosophers 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  grappled  with  the  spiritual 
problem. 
60.  In  the  attempt  to  characterise  the  difiference  which 

The  Britiih 

and  the  cxists  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  in  the  two 
™*°^-  countries  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that, 
speaking  broadly,  that  very  spirit  which  Goethe  found 
it  so  necessary  to  impart,  and  which  he  made  the 
highest  object  of  his  educational  system,  the  spirit  of 
Eeverence,  has  all  through  retained  a  greater  hold  on 
the  British  mind  than  either  on  the  French  or  the 
German  mind.  In  France  the  writings  of  Voltaire  had, 
even  before  the  Bevolution,  added  a  tone  of  flippancy 
and  insincerity  to  that  of  impurity ;  and  the  Bevolution 
itself  had  finally  destroyed,  among  a  large  section  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,   the  respect  not   only 


if)  remarkable  essay  appeared  as 
the  introduction  to  a  book  called 
*  German  Romance, '  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1827.    It  is  reprinted 


much  wider  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject  than  Carlyle  could  possibly 
possess.  Especially  in  this  country 
the  appearance  of  Lewes'  *  Life  of 


in  the  6th  volume  of  the  collected   ;   Qoethe' (Isted.,  1855),  though  add* 


works  (p.  366  sqq.),  filling  only  a 
few  pages.  In  these,  the  few  lines 
(p.  375)  containing  the  characterisa- 
tion of  Goethe,  have  probably  not 
yet  been  surpassed,  even  in  the 
enormous  pertinent  literature,  Ger- 
man   and  foreign,   which   has  ap- 


ing no  doubt  very  largely  to  the 
popular  interest  of  the  subject,  has 
rather  spoiled  the  impression  af- 
forded by  Carlyle's  characterisa- 
tion as  it  dwelt  much  more  upon 
the  romance  of  Goethe's  life  than 
on  the  seriousness  of  his  mind  and 


peared  during  this  last  eighty  years   ,   the  intrinsic  value  of  his  works  and 
since    the    death   of    Goethe,    and    !   his  thought, 
which   has  had   the  advantage  of 
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for  persons  and  institutions  but  also  for  the  spiritual 
agencies  of  which  they  were — or  should  have  been — 
the  representatives  and  guardians.   This  spirit  of  flippancy 
and  impurity  in  morals  and  literature  was  in  process  of 
spreading  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  had,  in 
fact,  already  made  considerable  progress  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Grermany  when  the  violent  scenes  and  excesses 
of  the  Bevolution  gave  additional  strength  to  a  timely 
reaction   which  had  already  set  in.      It  remains   the 
immortal   glory  of  Walter   Scott  and  Wordsworth    to 
have    stemmed    and    broken    this    tide    of    impurity 
and  flippancy  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  and' 
to  have  prevented  the  spread  of  that  irreverent  tone 
to    which    we    have    become    accustomed    in    some    of 
the   best  and  most  elegant  of  French   writers,   which, 
after   the    age   of    Classicism    in  art   and  poetry,   has 
gradually    taken    hold    likewise   of  a  large  portion   of 
German  literature.     For  a  long  time  it  had  there  been 
kept  in  check  by   the  powerful  influence  of  Goethe's 
sovereign  mind. 

This  characteristic  of  the  English  mind,  which  in  its 
best  foim  is  the  Spirit  of  Eeverence,  has,  of  course, 
likewise  its  less  favourable  side.  For  in  many  cases 
it  is  no  more  than  an  inherent  dislike  to  break  with 
that  which  is  traditional  and  conventional:  this  has 
been  called  the  conservatism  of  the  English  people. 
To  foreigners  who  have  tried  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  English  thinking  it  has  not  infre- 
quently presented  itself  as  a  servile  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be  whether  for  good  or  for  evil — 
nay,  even  so  far  as  religious  questions  are  concerned, 
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61. 
SngUih 
thought 
neither 
nulieal  nor 
■yitematic. 


as  bTpocrisy  and  cant.  Such  may,  indeed,  exist  to 
some  extent,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
neighbouring  continental  countries,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  recognise  that  this  characteristic  quality 
has  its  ground  in  the  peculiar  form  of  what  may  be 
called  the  popular  logic  of  the  English  race.  This 
logic  requires  always  a  large  and  well-established  mass 
of  facts  wherewith  to  b^in  and  whereon  to  rest  its 
arguments.  To  what  extent  this  sense  for  the  factual 
and  historical  owes  its  existence  and  convincing  power 
to  the  absence  of  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
nation's  history  for  a  period  of  many  centuries,  combined 
with  the  insular  compactness  of  social  life  and  progress, 
may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  it  is  distasteful  to  many 
thoughtful  minds  in  this  country  to  leave  the  region 
and  level  of  clear  facts  in  quest  of  the  underlying 
causes  and  beginnings,  or  to  abstract  and  vaporise 
them  in  favour  of  some  supposed  systematic  construc- 
tion. English  thought,  and  notably  English  philo- 
sophical thought,  is,  therefore,  intrinsically  neither  radical 
nor  systematic.  It  has  not  developed  that  interest  in 
either  the  substructures  or  the  superstructures  of  reality 
which  is  so  common  among  continental  thinkers ;  with 
Descartes  and  Kant  as  representatives  on  the  one  side, 
with  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer  on  the  other. 

Neither  the  English  nor  the  Scotch  intellect  will  trust 
itself  to  the  guidance  of  purely  logical  formulaj,  or 
venture  more  than  a  few  steps  up  or  down  the  ladder 
of  syllogism ;  for  it  is  always  in  fear  of  losing  in  such 
ventures  the  grasp  of  that  which  constitutes  the  essence 
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•and  interest  of  reality.  No  English  thinker  has  ever 
honestly  believed  or  maintained  that  the  Truly  Beal 
can  be  fathomed  or  exhausted  by  the  thinking  process ; 
nor  has  any  English  thinker  ever  unwaveringly  believed 
in  the  complete  unification  of  knowledge.  For  most 
English  thinkers,  even  for  the  greatest,  there  has  there- 
fore remained  a  larger  or  smaller  undissolved  residue  of 
facts  and  interests  which  they  have  not  touched,  be 
it  that  this  has  consciously  presented  itself  to  them 
as  the  Unknowable,  or  that  it  has  tacitly  remained  in 
the  background  of  their  speculations  as  a  not  clearly 
defined  conviction  from  which  they  have  nevertheless 
derived  a  feeling  of  strength  and  security.  "With  no 
thinker  has  this  been  more  clearly  the  case  than  with 
Francis  Bacon,  who,  to  many  Englishmen,  is  still  a 
kind  of  philosophical  model,  and,  more  than  any  other 
among  English  heroes  of  thought,  marks  them  off  in 
type  from  continental  nations. 

A  third  characteristic  of  English  thought  is  its  want 
of  continuity,  its  individualism.  We  have  here  no  long 
array  of  systems  following  one  out  of  the  other  either  by 
direct  contrast  and  reaction  or  by  slow  development,  no 
lengthy  trains  of  reasoning  such  as  Descartes  started  in 
France,  Leibniz  and  after  him  Kant  in  Germany,  and 
Spinoza  for  the  general  community  of  continental 
thinkers.  If  such  trains  of  reasoning  have  been  52. 
started  by  thinkers  in  this  country,  as  Locke,  Hume,  ideL. 

develop6d 

and    Darwin,    they    have    usually     been    consistently  abroad, 
followed  up,  not  here,  but  abroad,  where  no  hesitation 
has  existed  to  admit  and  express  the  most  extreme  and 
daring  of  ultimate  logical  consequences.      From  these 
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the  BritiBb  mind  has  always  recoiled  with,  a  character- 
istic confidence  in  the  dicta  of  common-sense,  but  also 
with  a  feeling  of  reserve  and  of  reverence  for  differing 
individual  convictions.  We  do  not  meet  in  this  country 
with  that  cheery  and  light-hearted  philosophy  which 
runs  through  many  of  the  classical  writings  of  the 
French  encyclopaedists  and  naturalists,  nor  with  that 
profound  and  imposing  sense  of  serious  inner  conviction 
which  impressed  Hegel's  audience  and  Schopenhauer's 
readers,  contributing  so  much  to  the  success  of  their 
teaching ;  nor,  lastly,  with  that  oracular  announcement 
of  secret  and  hidden  truths  which  was  peculiar  to 
Schelling  and  his  disciples.  The  three  just  named 
characteristics  of  English  philosophical  thought:  the 
absence  of  radicalism,  of  system,  and  of  continuity, 
joined  to  undoubted  originality  in  individual  instances, 
are  reflected  more  than  anywhere  else  in  those  detached 
and  sporadic  discussions  of  the  religious  problem:  the 
problem  of  the  Spirit.  Whereas,  on  the  Continent, 
notably  in  Germany,  this  problem  forms,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  the  important  centre  of  the  entire  philosophical 
movement,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  country 
has,  up  to  quite  recent  times,  done  more  than  contribute 
fragments  to  the  discussion.^     But  a  few  of  these  frag- 


'  We  are  impressed  very  forcibly 
with  the  fragmentary  and  incon- 
clusive nature  uf  British  thought 
on  the  subject  before  us  by  a  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  of  a  recent 
work  by  Professor  Alfred  Caldecott, 
'The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in 
Kngland  and  America  Ml 901).  It 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
attempt  to  present  in  a  compact 
and    readable   form    the    sporadic 


meditations  on  our  subject  which 
are  scattered  through  EngliBh 
literature.  The  number  of  names 
— some  of  the  very  first  importanoe 
— is  not  less  impressive  than  the 
number  of  types  under  which  their 
very  varying  contributions  are  mar- 
shalled. Of  these  types  the  author 
finds  no  less  than  thirteen.  The 
contributions  come  from  all  depart- 
ments of  literature,   from  purely 
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ments,  as  already  stated,  are  of  firet-rate  importance, 
forming  centres  around  which  an  enormous  controversial 
liteiattire  has  sprung  up,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
which,  however,  as  of  these  fragments  themselves,  has 
invariably  been  its  inconclusiveness. 

Leaving  out  Carlyle's  earlier  writings  as  hardly  belong- 
ing to  philosophical  literature  and  to  be  thoroughly  ap- 


sciealific  writer*  to  such  m  live  on 
Iho  bunlerlwid  of  prow  Bnd  poetrj-, 
utd  the  list  Diioht  have  been  pro- 
fitably extendi  by  drawing  even 
more  fullj  do  imaginative  writers, 
such  notably  u  TennyBoo  and 
Robert  Browning,  wlio  have,  to- 
gether with  WordBworlb,  perhaps 
mora  than  an;  other  writere,  not 
only  supplied  thoughtful  miodH  in 
this  country  with  aa  much  phll- 
DBopby  of  relifjLon  an  ihey  required 
or  could  uaimilBte,  but  exhibit 
more  than  any  othen  those  BpeciGu 
characteriaCicB  of  BritiBh  thought 
which  are  to  difficult  for  the 
foreigner  to  get  hold  of.  Most  of 
the  writers  nientioned  iu  Caldecott'a 
work  do  not  come  within  the  region 
□f  philoaophic  thought  as  it  is  con- 
ceived in  this  hiatoiy.  ThU  claims 
to  be  fint  of  all  methodical,  and 
though  not  necessarily,  it  is  usually 
systematic.  But  outride  of  this 
region,  which,  so  far  as  the  prohlein 
before  us  is  concerned,  is  somewhat 
limited  iu  English  literature,  there 
is  a  large  volume  of  religious 
thought  which  is  purely  subjec- 
tive and  individual,  exhibiting 
frequeutly  merely  the  doubts,  difB- 
cultiee,  or  conclusJonB  which  int«l> 
lecta  of  hiRh  order  have  encountered 
or  arrived  at.  Thus  very  few  of 
the  wiitera  reviewed  iu  the  work 
menticiiied  take  sufficient  note  of 
what  others  have  said  before  them 
ubject.     The  subjectivity 


difficult  and  perplexing,  through 
unavoidable  repetiiiou  of  similar 
points  of  view,  contrasts  very 
forcibly  with  the  methodical 
manner  in  which  the  fi>reuiost 
thinkera  in  Oermauy  linre  dealt 
with  the  subject,  clustering  mostly 
around  n  few  prominent  names 
and  a  few  leading  ideas.  This  we 
see  very  clearly  in  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Professor  0.  PBeiderer, 
quoted  already  (ante,  p.  S04  n.) ; 
whereas  in  the  English  work  among 
the  names  mentioned  there  is  only 
a  small  number  of  pbiloeopbert,  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  very  large  number  of  writers 
who  have  become  famous  in  other 
branches  o£  literature.  The  bulk 
o(  the  German  history  is  occupied 
with  representatives  of  philosophy 
proper,  and  a  compaiatively  small 
amount  of  space  is  given  to 
unaystemstic  writers  who  bate 
dealt  casually  with  the  subject. 
All  this  testifleB  to  that  iiiclividuai- 
ism  so  peculiar  to  the  English 
mind,  and  leads  us  to  antioipa[« 
that  the  last  and  completing  section 
of  a  History  of  Thought,  which 
should  deal  with  individual,  poeti- 
cal, and  religious  thought,  will  find 
this  region  much  more  extensively 
and  urinal ly  cultivated  in  this 
country    than  abroad.      To   repeat 


u  theil 


laresting,  but  (or  a  historical  ri 


Uunly  ii 


.    up. 


sKrai 


'   tliab 


>rhs   of   I 


Germany  of  philosophic,  and  Great 
"  ''     J  of  spontaneous  individual 
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HnflM  on 
Beligion. 


predated  only  in  the  light  of  subsequent  develop- 
ments, we  may  probably  exhaust  what  is  important 
in  British  contributions  to  our  subject  by  referring  to 
three  or  four  names  in  the  course  of  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  are,  first  and  foremost 
— and  by  no  means  out  of  date — Hume's  writings,  which 
deal  sceptically  from  various  points  of  view  with  the 
religious  problem.  In  addition  to  the  'Essay  on 
Miracles'  already  referred  to,  we  have  repeated  treat- 
ment of  the  subject:  in  the  'Inquiry'  (1748,  section 
xi.) ;  in  the  '  Natural  History  of  Beligion  '  (1757)  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  'Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Beligion' 
(posthumously  published  1779,  but  written  before 
1751).  The  subject  was  no  doubt  of  great  interest  to 
Hume,  as  is  testified  not  only  by  these  writings  but  also 
by  his  private  correspondence ;  the  latter  also  shows  that 
the  author  was  as  much  aware  of  the  inconclusiveness  of 
his  arguments  as  his  biographers  and  numerous  critics 
have  been,  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  decide  what 
definite  position,  if  any,  Hume  really  arrived  at.^  Per- 
haps he  did   not  feel   as  keenly  as  thinkers  since  his 


^  The  best  account  of  Hume's 
pertinent  speculations  is  to  be 
found  in  Huxley's  volume,  *  Hume ' 
(John  Morley's  'English  Men  of 
Letters,*  1902).  Fully  one- third 
of  the  little  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  religious  and  ethical  problems, 
and  of  this  a  very  large  portion 
consists  merely  of  extracts  from 
Hume's  works,  very  judiciously 
selected  and  commentated.  Huxley 
seeins  to  endorse  in  general  what 
Hume  said  of  the  two  opposing 
•'  hyixitheses  "  —  Spinozism  and 
Orthodoxy.     "  I  aiii  deafened  with 


the  noise  of  a  hundred  voices  that 
treat  the  Hrst  hypothesis  with 
detestation  and  scorn,  and  the 
second  with  applause  and  Yener»- 
tion.  I  turn  my  attention  to  theae 
hypotheses  to  see  what  may  be  the 
reason  of  so  great  a  partiality,  and 
find  that  they  have  the  same  fault 
of  being  unintelligible,  and  that,  aa 
far  as  we  can  understand  them, 
they  are  so  much  alike  that  'tis  im- 
possible to  discover  any  absurdity 
in  one  which  is  not  common  to 
both  of  them."  (Hume's  Works, 
'Treatise  of  Human  Nature.') 
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time  have  done,  the  practical  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  turned  away  from 
metaphysics  and  philosophical  criticism  to  economics  and 
historical  research. 

EquaUy  inconclusive  and  fragmentary  is  the  con-  ^,„.5«. 
tribution  which  appeared  a  century  later  and  was  also  j^JUSS.' 
posthumously  published,  John  Stuart  Mill's  'Three 
Essays  on  Beligion '  (1874).  Both  Hume  and  Mill  state 
clearly  the  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way  of  up- 
holding existing  traditional  beliefs.  With  both  the 
negative  portion  of  the  argument  forms  the  most  im- 
portant and  stimulating  contribution.  Neither  of  them 
ventures  to  pronounce  against  religion  altogether,  and 
this  not  from  want  of  moral  courage,  but  probably  from 
two  distinct  and  honourable  motives :  first,  the  respect — 
nay,  even  the  reverence — which  they  have  for  opposite 
opinions  if  honestly  held ;  and,  second,  possibly  a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  they  have  themselves  not  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  grasping  and  fathoming  the  problem. 
Having  adduced  various  arguments,  mostly  of  a  nega- 
tive bearing,  they  leave  their  readers  to  form  their 
own  final  judgment,  if  not  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion.^ 


^  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
just  view  of  MiU's  own  position 
was  much  accentuated  by  the 
passage  with  which  he  concludes 
his  third  essay.  It  is  there  (p. 
255)  maintained  that  "  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  rational  sceptic  it 
remains  a  possibility  that  Christ 
actually  was  what  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  ...  a  man  charged 
with  a  special,  express,  and  unique 
•commission  from  God  to  lead  man- 
.kind  to  truth  and  virtue " ;  and, 


Mill  continues,  *'the  influences  of 
religion  on  the  character  which 
will  remain  after  rational  criticism 
has  done  its  utmost  against  the 
evidences  of  religion,  are  well 
worth  preserving,  and  that  which 
they  lack  in  direct  strength  as 
compared  with  those  of  a  firmer 
belief,  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  greater  truth  and  recti- 
tude of  the  morality  they  sanc- 
tion." The  fairest  comment  upon 
Mill's  attitude  as  revealed  in  this 


and  other  pusagea  tii  the  lost  of 
his  writings  is  probdbly  that  of 
Mr  W.  L.  Courtnay  ('Life  of  John 
Stuart  MiU,"  1889),  in  which  he 
bids  "u«  remind  ourgelTea  that 
Mill  bni  acknowledged  u  hia  chief 
office  in  the  rraJm  of  thought  tu 
see  the  truth  in  the  views  of  op' 
pnnents,  nod  to  put  the  adver- 
anrj't  caie  .  .  .  better  than  the 
Bdverwry  could  have  put  it"  (p. 
172).  Thii  is  in  reference  to  Lord 
Morlej's  emay,  'Mr  Mill  on  Re- 
ligiou.'  It  is  reprinted  in  the  1st 
edition  of  '  Critic:al  MisiKlhuiiea,' 
2nd  series,  1S77,  but  has  been 
omitted  in  the  later  editions  of 
tJiU  ooUeotion.  For  the  hietorian 
of  thought  it  forms  one  of  the 
moat  import&nt  documents,  na  it 
touches  with  remarkable  eleftmess 
on  the  different  aspects  which  the 
religioua  problem  preientt  for  phil- 
osophic enquiry.  The  following 
qunlrains  From  Fitzgerald's  'Omar 
Khayyam  *  eipreaa  very  atrikingly 
the  sentiment  of  perplexity  pro- 
duced by  such  discussions,  and  have 
been  frequently  quoted  : — 

>'  Why.  sU  Out   S&lnts  and  ^a^-M   who 

Of  Hwi   TWQ   WorlilH   "0   wimly  —  Ihoy 

Like  foolish  Piophete  forth  :  th'lr  Wonli 

AiB  "Mlter'i!,  sna  their  Mouth,  iitr  Stopt 
with  Dust. 

XysBlf  when  yoong  illJ  eaKPrly  frequent 
OiH^tcr  and  Saint,  imd  heanl  gnwl  argo- 

.Iboot  It  and  Bboat :  bat  svemiore 


They  remind  us  of  well  -  known 
piuiages  in  the  first  part  of 
"Faust."  As  to  the  argumeutA 
conlAined    in    MiL'a    Essays,    they 


peorod  meagre  and  antiquated 
readers  acquainted  with  Lotze's  or 
Kenuuvier's  fuller  and  pro- 
founder  expositions  and  criticisms ; 
and  it  has  been  duubtcd  whether 
Mill  had  ever  read  Hume's  'Dia- 
It  i>  noteworthy  evideace 
of  the  iuiularity  of  British  thought, 
that  even  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  so  iucompIet« 
an  exposition  could  come  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  was  at  tlie  time  a 
foremost  exponent  ot  philnsopbical 
thought.  'The  subject  dealt  with 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  of 
which  the  first  imd  last  deal  with 
the  respective  moral  and  intellect- 
ual arguments  for  or  against  tha 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being  aa 
con  Mined  in  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  second  deals  with  the  neces- 
aitj  or  utility  of  raligiun,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  "  Religion  of  Human- 
ity "  would  meet  the  desired  end. 
In  the  former  or  theoretical  por- 
tion the  moat  pressing  scienlifls 
problem  of  the  age,  the  conception 
of  vital  force,  is  not  touched  upon, 
and  in  ci-nsequence  no  clear  defi- 
nition of  force  and  mattento  which 
it  led  in  Lotse's  case)  is  given. 
The  use  of  these  latter  tenna 
is  ver;  much  the  same  as  in 
the  writings  ot  the  earlier  Materi- 
alists in  Germany,  a  UEe  wbioh 
was  finally  discarded  through  the 
infiuenoe,  inter  alia,  of  Lotze'a 
writings  both  in  philosophical  and 
scientific  discussions ;  also  the  uo- 
tion  of  substance  is  introduced  as 
if  neither  Kant  nor  Hume  had 
written ;  a  heedlessness  repeatl»] 
not  only  in  Herbert  Spenoer's 
writings,  but  even  in  our  daya  by 
BO  famous  a  uBturattst  as  Ernst 
Haeckel.      It  ii  in  teres  ting  to  sea 
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before  Mill's  Essays  were  published,  though  probably 
not  before  two  at  least  of  them  were  written.  This 
was  Hansel's  "Bampton  Lectures"  (1858)  on  *  The  ss. 
limits  of  Eeligious  Thought.'  Mansel  reverts  to  the  "Bampton 
position  taken  up  by  Francis  Bacon,  the  separation  of 
Beason  and  Beligiou.  As  since  the  time  of  Bacon  two 
great  schools  of  philosophy  had  invaded  the  domain 
of  thought,  the  Ciitical  and  the  Idealist  movements, 
Hansel's  argument  really  forms  a  discussion  as  to  how 
much  the  position  had  been  altered  through  those  non- 
empirical  lines  of  reasoning,  and  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  the  critical  position  taken  up  by 
Kant,  who  founded  religion  on  a  purely  ethical  prin- 
ciple, nor  the  reasoning  of  the  Idealists,  who  tried  to 
reach  the  Absolute  by  a  logical  process,  was  really  of 
any  avail.  The  attack  was  conducted  from  two  points 
of  view — the  purely  theoretical  and  a  practical  one ;  the 
former  is  an  outcome  and  extreme  statement  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned ' :  the  assertion  that  the 
Unconditioned  or  Absolute  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
thinking  process,  of  and  in  which  it  denotes  merely  a 
limiting  conception :  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  human  knowledge.  The  other  motive  in  HanseFs 
expositions  is  a  practical  one,  the  feeling  of  alarm,  shared 


how  in  Hume  and  Mill  similar 
interests,  and  a  similar  turn  of 
mind,  took  almost  the  opposite 
course  in  their  respective  mental 
development.  Hume  started  with 
the  discussion  of  fundamental  no- 
tions and  terms,  and  finding  the 
problem  insoluble  betook  himself 
to  practical  problems    moral   and 


economical  and  the  study  of  his- 
torical facts.  Mill  started  with 
questions  of  social  and  political 
interest,  was  driven  on  to  the 
study  of  inductive  logic,  and  ulti- 
mately to  that  of  fundamental 
metaphysical  notions  and  terma 
without  arriving  at  finality  any 
more  than  Hume  did. 
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with  many  other  conservative  English  thinkers  of  the 
day,  lest  the  disastrous  consequences  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy,  such  as  had  been  arrived  at  in  Germany 
by  Feuerbach  in  theoretical  and  by  Strauss  and  Baur 
in  their  historical  studies  pertaining  to  religion,  should 
spread  also  and  be  accepted  in  this  country. 

Over  and  against  the  purely  negative  philosophical 
movement  then  prevalent  in  German  thought  Mansel 
sets  a  positive  assertion ;  in  fact,  he  resorts  to  Bevelation 
in  a  much  more  decisive  and  emphatic  manner  than 
Hamilton  or  Bacon  had  done  before  him.  Thus  he 
took  a  very  short  way  towards  that  position  which 
Schelling,  in  the  latest  phase  of  his  philosophy,  tried 
to  reach  through  a  complicated  and  mystical  process 
of  reasoning.  The  Bampton  Lectures  created  a  great 
impression,  but  the  argument  was  discarded  both  by 
56.       believers  and  sceptics  —  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  who  made 

Attacked  by 

Maurice  and  a  stroug  attack  on  it,  as  well  as  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
loathed   it.^      Beference  to   this  once  famous   line   of 


'  Those  of  Maurice  and  Mill  are 
only  two  among  the  many  import- 
ant criticisms  which  appeared  at 
the  time,  but  I  have  chosen  them 
because  they  indicate  the  two 
directions  in  which  the  religious 
problem  has  been  treated  in  sub- 
sequent philosophic  literature  in 
thiis  country,  not  without  influ- 
ence from  continental  thought. 
Both  recognised  the  necessity  of 
getting  beyond  the  agnostic  posi- 
tion which  became  clearly  defined 
immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  The 
answer  given  by  Mill  in  company 
with  prominent  thinkers  abroad  is 
Idealism.  "The  Ideal "  becomes  in 
some  way  or  other  the  expression 


of  the  Highest,  a  guiding  principle, 
and  eventually  an  object  of  rever- 
ence ;  with  some  it  is  supposed  to 
be  reached  by  a  process  of  logical 
thought.  The  answer  given  by 
Maurice  is  more  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  Schleiermacher.  It  is 
not  idealistic  but  spiritualistic.  Its 
subject  cannot  be  reached  but  only 
interpreted  by  philosophic  thought ; 
its  central  idea  is  the  spirit,  what 
Renouvier  termed  the  **  Category 
of  Personality,"  and  it  rests  upon 
a  larger  and  fuller  psychology,  a 
broader  mental  experience.  Maurice 
seems  to  have  had  a  clear  view  of 
this  when  he  wrote :  "  True  aesthet- 
ics [using  this  term  in  the  Kantian 
sense]  must  have  actually  nothing 
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reasoning  in  philosophical  writings  now  in  vogue  is 
probably  confined  to  the  Introduction  to  Herbert 
Spencer's  'First  Principles/  which  was  written  in  1860,       w. 

Spencer. 

shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mansel's  Lectures.  The 
outcome  there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable,  what 
Huxley  termed  Agnosticism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Schelling  and  Mansel 
were  right  in  holding  that  the  intellectual  process  alone 
does  not  suffice  to  gain  a  firm  position  in  fundamental 
questions,  that  the  conviction  which  is  to  be  of  practiced 
value  is  reached — and  niust  be  reached — by  some  other 
process.  The  same  result  has  forced  itself  upon  many 
other  contemporary  and  later  thinkers.  Kant  had 
anticipated  this  when  he  based  the  whole  of  his 
practical  philosophy,  the  theory  of  life,  upon  something 
that  is  categorical  and  actual,  not  conditional  and 
hjrpothetical.  Lotze  had  already,  at  the  time  when 
the  Bampton  Lectures  were  published,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  midst  of  contradictory  and  un- 
satisfactory arguments  which  present  themselves  to  the 


to  do  with  notions  or  ideas.  Kant's 
great  merit,  I  fancy,  was  in  per- 
ceiving this,  in  thoroughly  distin- 
guishing the  sensual  from  the  logical 
and  intellectual  region,  and  then 
in  using  his  logic  to  show  under 
what  conditions  we  use  our  senses. 
Mill,  it  seems  to  me,  with  all  his 
clearness,  can  never  escape  from  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  these 
two  regions.  If  he  did  I  should 
not  despair  of  his  ascending  into 
the  higher  ideal  region — the  purely 
spiritual — which  is  so  much  more 
analogous  to  the  sensual  than  to 
the  intermediate  one"  ('Life  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,'  by  his  Son,  1884, 
vol.  ii.  p.  598).      As  to  Schleier- 

VOL.  IV. 


macher,  and  Maurice's  opinion  of 
him,  and  the  damage  that  was 
done  to  his  reputation  in  England 
by  Thirlwall's  translation  of  his 
book  on  St  Luke,  see  loc.  cit,y  vol.  i. 
p.  452. 

It  must,  however,  in  justice  be 
mentioned  that  Mansel  recognised 
that  ptiychology  should  form  the 
foundation  both  of  metaphysics 
and  ethics ;  that  the  *'  facts  of 
consciousness  [are]  the  criterion  of 
philosophy." — See  his  'Inaugural 
Lecture,'  1855  (reprinted  in  '  Let- 
ters, Lectures,  and  Reviews,'  ed. 
H.  W.  Chandler,  1873;  also  his 
'  Metaphysics,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness,'  1860). 

2  a 
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human  intellect,  no  theoretical  verdict  but  only  a 
practical  resolve  of  the  will  and  character  can  avail. 
Towards  this  assertion  a  large  amount  of  recent 
philosophical  writing  converges  from  many  different 
sides. 

Mansel's  Lectures,  though  the  argument  is  now  dis- 
carded as  too  crude  and  unphilosophical,  did,  however, 
a  great  deal  to  draw  attention  to  those  very  writings 
against  the  influence  of  which  Mansel  himself  desired  to 
68.  warn  religious  thinkers  in  England.  A  school  of  phil- 
c^ord  osophy  sprang  up  later  in  Oxford,  mainly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Hill  Green.  He  took  up  in  earnest  the 
study  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  which,  before  his  time,  had 
in  this  country  been  almost  the  monopoly  of  a  solitary 
tliinker,  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  who  in  his  '  Secret  of 
Hegel' (1865)  had  attempted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
English  philosophical  public  to  the  importance  of  the 
greatest  among  German  idealistic  systems.  In  the  same 
year  there  appeared  also  J.  S.  Mill's  'Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  in  which  many 
of  the  lines  of  reasoning  are  criticised  which  had  been 
taken  over  from  Kant :  to  these  works  must  be  added 
a  third  very  important  publication,  the  *  Translation  of 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  with  Introductory  Essays,'  by 
Benjamin  Jowett.  This  began  to  appear  in  1871;  in 
it  the  translator  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  many 
of  the  theories  of  modern  German  idealism  in  their 
relation  to  ancient  Greek  speculation.  Green  undertook 
to  bring  the  idealistic  argument  into  connection  with 
the  fundamental  critical  problem,  as  it  had  been 
suggested,  but  not  solved,  by  David  Hume ;  and  Edward 
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Caird  prepared  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  Hegel's 
PhUosophy  by  his  original  expositions  of  Kant's  Cri- 
tiques. Around  these  important  and  original  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  and  Criticism  of  modern  German 
idealism  there  sprang  up  a  large  literature  ^  which  has 
been  variously  termed  Neo-Kantian  and  ^eo-Hegelian. 
It  contains  all  the  more  important  contributions  towards 
a  philosophy  which  stands  in  distinct  opposition  to  the 
purely  empirical,  naturalistic,  and  agnostic  school  of 
thought,  of  which  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  centre  and 
main  representative,  and  which  is  frequently  called 
Positivism. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  idealistic  school  in  this  country       59. 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  Beality  of  Spirit,  but  the  word  idealistic 

BchooL 

Spirit  is  not  taken  to  denote  an  exclusively  intellectual 
principle  or  process,  which  constituted  the  danger  of  the 
H^elian  statement  of  this  conception  in  Germany.  In 
fact,  the  Hegelian  principle  or  Geist  is  to  the  English  school 
not  Mind  or  Season  only,  but  Spirit  as  including  also  the 
regions  of  Will,  Feeling,  and  Emotion.  These  specula- 
tions start,  therefore,  from  a  broader  basis  than  that  upon 
which  Hegel  stood  in  the  beginning  of  the  century — a 
basis  prepared  not  only  by  a  reconsideration  of  the 
fundamental  problem  as  stated  by  Hume,  but  assimilat- 
ing also  what  had  been  independently  done  by  psychol- 
ogists and  moral  philosophers  in  this  country.  Green 
himself  correctly  defined  the  task  which  stood  before 
him,  and  fixed  the  programme  of  his  school,  when  he 
said  that  Hegel's  work  would  have  to  be  undertaken  and 
done  over  again. 

^  On  this  literature  see  s^tpra,  vol.  iii.  p.  532. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  the  more  important  works  of 
English  philosophers,  leaving  out  those  which  cluster 
around  the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer,  may  be  said  to  be 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  the  Spirit,  with  establish- 
ing the  spiritual  view  of  things.  But,  as  already  stated, 
60.       this  whole  tendency  had  not  at  the  end  of  the  century 

AbMneeof 

definite        rcsultcd    in    any    threat    consummation;      it    has   not 

IdeMcom*  •'      o  ' 

gj»bie^with  succeeded  in  concentrating  its  teaching  in  definite  ideas, 
Naturahtm.  expressed  in  appropriate  langus^e,  such  as  can  compel 
the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  thinking  persons, 
giving  a  definite  direction  to  the  thought  of  the  SLgd 
and  something  substantially  new  whereon  and  where- 
with to  construct  a  reasoned  creed.  Such  formulae  and 
watchwords,  without  which  no  current  of  thought  ever 
flows  in  great  volume  and  with  decisive  force,  have 
rather  been  the  intellectual  product  of  the  Positivist 
and  Naturalistic  schools  of  thought  which,  notably  under 
the  banner  of  evolution — with  a  distinctly  mechanical 
interpretation — still  held  at  the  end  of  our  period  the 
first  place  in  popular  esteem.  The  idealistic,  or  rather 
the  spiritualistic,  tendencies  form,  in  opposition  to  this,  a 
deep  undercurrent  which  may  in  the  near  future  gain 
the  upper  hand,  but  which,  at  the  moment,  is  still  doing 
preparatory  work ;  partly  by  destructive  criticism  of  the 
opposite  view,  partly  by  isolated  contributions  of  a  more 
constructive  character.  Among  the  latter  we  find  in 
this  country  the  discussion   turning   around  the   same 


^  An  indication  of  what  has  been 
done  about  and  since  the  end  of  the 


century,  in  the  direction  of  more       volume. 


constructive    work,    will     be    at- 
tempted in  the  final  chapter  of  this 
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separate  problems  as  occupied  German  thinkers  some- 
what earlier  in   the  century.     Thus  we  have,  first  of       ei. 

Discussion 

all,  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Personality  from  of  Penon- 
difiPerent  points  of  view,  prominently  the  question  to 
what  extent  a  scheme  such  as  that  of  Hegel's  admits  or 
rejects  the  conception  of  Personality.  Among  many 
other  writings  I  mention  as  typical  Professor  Pringle 
Pattison's  Lectures  entitled,  'Hegelianism  and  Person- 
ality' (1887),  and  the  lengthy  discussions  carried  on  in 
English  and  American  philosophical  reviews  around  this 
question. 

A  second  point  was  urged  by  Green  himself,  who  dis-       as. 
cussed  at  some  length  the  difference  of  empirical  and  and  tnns. 

cendental 

transcendental  consciousness,  of  a  natural  and  super-  consctoos- 

'  *  ness. 

natural  order.  And  here  we  meet  again  with  various 
shades  of  opinion,  according  as  the  higher  or  uni- 
versal order  is  considered  to  be  transcendent  to,  or 
immanent  in,  the  natural  order  of  things :  discussions 
which  remind  us  of  much  that  we  have  read  in  Lotze's 
writings. 

The  third  important  single  problem  included  in  the       es. 

-,oi.«  !•*  •*•      The  ethical 

larger  problem  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  meet  with  in  problem. 
continental  speculations,  the  ethical  problem,  has  like- 
wise occupied  thinkers  of  the  idealistic  school  in  this 
country.  But  here  it  has  in  general  taken  a  more 
practical  turn;  it  is  not  so  much  the  metaphysical 
difficulty  of  the  existence  of  evil  which  troubled  the 
mind  of  Schelling,  which  also  Lotze  declares  to  be 
intellectually  insoluble;  it  is  rather  the  relation  of 
practical  morality  and   religion  that  has   been  pushed 
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64. 
DiiciiMioB 
in 'Nine- 
toenth 
Century': 


into  the  for^round  by  English  thinkers  of  very  vari- 
ous shades  of  opinion.  In  this  r^ard  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  discussion  which  was  started  in.  the 
second  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  most  prominent 
and  original  of  modem  English  Seviews,  'The  Nine- 
teenth Century'  (April  1877).  This  Beview,  which 
formed  during  the  last  generation  the  arena  of  in- 
tellectual combat,  with  champions  from  all  sides,  was 
characteristically  started  with  a  prefatory  poem  by 
Tennyson.^ 

The  discussion  I  referred  to  deals  with  "the  influ- 
ence upon  morality  of  a  decline  in  religious  belief." 
It  was  termed  "A  Modem  Symposium"  (evidently 
after  the  Attic  Symposium  of  Plato),  and  was 
started  by  Sir  James  Stephen.  Some  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  belonging  to  very  different  schools  took  up 
the  question.  The  most  masterly  piece  of  writ- 
ing was  by  James  Martineau  (1805-1900),  a  thinker 
who  had  independently  worked  for  many  years  at  the 
higher  philosophical  problems,  notably  the  ethical  and 
religious  problems,  and  whose  writings,  the  more  im- 
portant and  systematic  of  which,  however,,  only  began  to 
appear  five  years  later,*  might  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  of  his  countrymen  had  it  not 
been  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  he  occupied  a 
position  as  a  religious  minister  and  a  theological  teacher. 
This  disqualified  his  philosophy  in  the  eyes  of  a  party 


^  Quoted  already  in  a  former 
chapter,  »ee  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  530, 
where  the  date  was  erroneously 
given  aa  1875. 

2  *  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,'  2 


vols.,  1882.  '  A  Study  of  Religion,' 
2  vols.,  1888.  *  The  Seat  of  Author- 
ity in  Religion,'  1890.  AH  three 
works  have  appeared  in  new  edi- 
tions. 
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who,  in-  the  interest  of  free  academic  teaching,  opposed 
all  religious  testa ; '  whilst  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  smaller  Nonconformist  sects  stigmatiaed  his 
teaching  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  religious  philosophy 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  therefore  gained  full 
hearing  and  appreciation  neither  from  those  who  took  a 
purely  philosophical  interest  nor  from  those  who  were 
brought  up  in  the  older  universities.  It  Ib,  however, 
quite  possihle  that  his  speculations,  which    were   em- 


'  Tlii-  became  Btrikiogly  tuBiii- 
ttet  wheu,  in  Ibe  year  1868,  the 
clinir  >if  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic  at  OniTarsity  Cullego,  Lon- 
dou.  becniDS  Tacaut.  "A  diKiU' 
■ioa  aivuB  BBto  the  true  iiiterpretaL- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  reliKious 
neutrality  avoireflly  adopted  by 
the  collie.  Qae  pany  held  that 
it  should  esclude  Mr  James  Mar- 
tineau,  who,  a<  a  naitariao  miuis- 
ler,  VOK  pledged  td  maiataia  the 
craed  of  a  particular  sect.  De 
Morgan  [the  eoiiueat  matheniati- 
cian],  ou  the  other  hnad,  held  that 
■ny  ootiaideratioD  of  a  candidate's 
eccleaiutical  positioa  or  retigiaus 
creed  wa«  inconsistent  with  the 
prindple.  He  thought  that  the 
refusal  to  appoint  Mr  Martiueau 
was  in  reality  an  actof  intolerance 
dictated  by  a  dialike  to  the  candi- 
date>  religious  philosophy.  De 
Morgan  had  always  been  eiceed- 
ingty  seoiitive  upon  this  queetion 
of  reliKiouH  neutrality.  .  .  .  He 
now  reaigned  his  offlce  in  a  letter 
dated  lOtb  November  1888."  8omc- 
time  after,  De  Morgan  aaid.  "  Our 
old  college  no  longer  eiietj).  ! ' 
lived  only  so  long  as  it  refused  a 
religious  disqualifications "  (s( 
article  "  De  Morgan,"  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  '  Ditrtionary  of  National 
Biography '\.  Prom  the  'Life  of 
Hartineau '  (Esttin  Carpenter, 
190S,  p.  432)  it  appears  that  at  the 


meeting  of  the  Senate  the  votes 
for  and  against  Mortineau  as 
candidate  were  e([ual,  but  the  utat- 
ing  vole  was  given  by  Che  fbair- 
tnan  aguiist  the  caudidate.  In  a 
letter  to  F,  W.  Newtnao,  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  college,  Mor- 


i    aaya, 


-In    I 


avows  that  his  preference  for  Mr 
Robertsun  [the  other  candidate] 
arises  from  his  desire  to  plant  a 
thorough -going  disciple  in  a  seat 
of  intluence,  and  not  from  any 
conBideratiou  of  superior  personal 
qual ideations.  Be  excuses  this 
sort  of  philoaophioal  sectarianism 
by  saying  that  it  ia  a  necessarj; 
retaliation  on  the  exclusion  of  his 
opiaions  from  place*  of  authorita- 
tive instruction, "  The  deaigoatioQ 
as  a  thorough-going  disdple  of  Mill 

the  impreuion  which  friends  of 
Crooui  Kobertaon  formed  of  bis 
philosophical  position.  Nothing 
was  more  marked  than  his  wide 
lympathiea,  which  enabled  Mar- 
tioeau  himself  to  include  him  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends;  and  his 
fairness  and  impartiality,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  learning,  quaUGed  him 
to  render  a  great  service  to  tlie 
culture  of  philosophical  Btudies  in 
this  country  as  editor  of  the 
Grat  English  phUosophical  Revien, 
'  Mind.' 


bodied  in  language  of  unusual  beauty  and  refinement, 
would  have,  io  due  time,  dii-ected  a  new  line  of  thought 
had  it  not  been  that  he  came  too  late,  when  the  empirical 
school  of  higher  thought  had  already  been  strenuouBly 
and  eucceesfully  attacked  by  what  I  called  above  the 
Oxford  Idealist  School.  In  this  respect  his  reputa- 
tion and  inBuenee  have  suffered  similarly  to  those  of 
Lotze  in  Germany,  whose  doctrine  came  too  late  to  rank 
among  the  classical  idealistic  systems  of  bis  country,  and 
too  early  to  start  a  new  movement,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
action f^ainst  metaphysics  and  all  systematic  philosophy 
had  not  yet  spent  its  force.' 


'  Studeoti  of  Lotze'i  >iid  Har- 
tiiieui'*  urilingi  will  Dot  Tail  to 
find  man  J  imporUat  puiuts  of 
agree  meot  in  the  two  thiokerv, 
kuH  it  u  remsrluble  that  they 
ihi>uld  have  remained  uokoowD  U> 
each  other.  With  Lotie  this  i* 
hardly  aurpmiag,  aa  he  took  no 
notice  of  cod  temporary  thought 
outride  of  hii  own  country  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  oaid  of  Hartinrau, 
who  himaelf  confesKS  tu  have 
"  |>awed  titrough  a  kind  of  second 
education  in  Gernumy  .  .  ■  under 
.  .  .  Trendelenburg"  [184S-S; 
■Typei  of  Ethical  Theory,'  yo].  i. 
p.  12).  It  is  difficult  to  uaign  the 
right  place  Co  Uartineau  in  a 
history  of  European  Thought.  He 
bad  a  large  number  of  admirerB, 
man;  of  whom  were  attracted  by 
hi*  impresaiie  peraonalitj  or  by 
the  brilliancy  of  hla  style,  which 


irque 


of 


Englinh  proee  m  doe*  tha 
Nowmwi  with  quite  a  diS^nt 
character.  A  hi«tory  of  recent 
Uritiih  philosophy,  especially  of 
relii^iouB  philosophy,  would  have  to 
contain  a  long  uud  exhaustive 
chapter  on  Martineau's  teaching, 
and  already  xn  the  work  of  Prof. 


Caldecott  (pp.  313-353)  referred  to 
more  space  is  devoted  to  Martineaa  i 
than  tu  any  other  individual  mod* 
em  thinker  except  Newman.  Bat 
in  the  present  Hislory  theibaenceof 
BD  inBuenceon  continental  liiougfat, 
added  tu  the  reaaons  stated  in  the 
text,  must  suffice  to  eicuee  a  very 
inadequate  aud  paesiog  reference 
to  Martineau's  systematic  works. 
Among  bis  own  admirers  and  dia- 
ciplea  we  meet  with  very  differeot 
verdicU  on  this  point.  Dr  Upton 
places  Martineau  alongsiile  uf  iiegel 
and  Lotze  u  founder  of  one  of  "  the 
three  philosophical  systems  moat 
likely  to  mould  religious  pliitoaophy 
in  the  twentieth  century  "  ;  whilst 
K.  H.  Button  wrote,  "we  doubt 
wiiether  the  historian  of  English 
thought  of  our  time  will  credit 
Martinesu  with  any  distinct  modi- 
fication of  the  theological  and 
pbilosupliical  opinions  of  this  ag«. 
it  was  something  that  went  below 
opinion ;  it  waa  a  revelation  of 
spiritual  character  and  power  " :  see 
Pringle-Pattison's  article  in  "Tha 
Hibbert  Journal,'  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
I,  myself,  am  unable  to  &D<t 
amongst  the  abundance  of  illueti»- 
tioDs  and  auj^estions  with  which. 


I 
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Keverting,  however,  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  may 

be  said  that  the  diciisBJon  iii  '  The  Nineteenth  Century  ' 
pi'esented  a  variety  of  views  and  raised  a  number  of 
special  qiiestiona  which  have  occupied  thinkers  in  this 
country  ever  siuce,     Some  of  these  it  may  be  useful  to 


HfU'tinekU  truly  overwhalnu 
toy  diitiucCive  or  origioal  idea 
thrown  by  him  into  the  renaenting 
iiiu«  of  religioiu  thought,  and 
regret  thui  no  much  marc  lu  it  we 
thruugh  Bome  ol  his  writings  that 
I  firet  Iwcsme  auquainted  with  the 
deeper  eurrenta  of  mod  era  Britiab 
thought  at  a  time  wheu  my  know 
ledge  of  Qermsn  philosophy  wa 
quite  in  its  infancy.  This  early 
adiniration  for  Uortioeau  came 
thmugh  my  father'*  friendship 
*ith  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  ' 
"  during  all  hi«  long  life  waa 
markable  for  hi*  enlarged  ideaa  and 
practice  of  Christian  Aaaociatiun, 
apftrt  frum  doctrinai  subscription  " 
(Worda  Bpoken  by  R.  D.  Darbi- 
shiro),  and  it  had  the  wholesome 
efTcet  of  Diakiug  me  look  out  for 
other  cnUTBes  in  recent  philosophy 
beoidee  those  represented  in  tier- 
mmiy.  lu  a  aenae  we  may  taj  that 
Martinesu  combines  some  promi- 
nen!  traits  peculiar  in  German 
thuutflit  to  Scbleieruiacher  on  the 
uoe  side  and  to  Lotxe  on  the  other, 
to  H'haie  works,  however,  hia  own 
writiiigB  contain  merely  the  scantj- 
est  refereniK.  He  was  a  great  per- 
eonality  like  Schleiamiauhcr  and 
thf  very  opposite  of  Lutze,  who 
was  extremely  reserved.  He  was 
auiiposcd  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
diecinguiahed  members  of  the 
"  Metaphysical  Society,"  in  which 
thinkers  of  the  most  opposite  views 
met  in  friendly  debate ;  a  form  of 
UitenuitO  quite  foreign  to  Lolne's 
huliita,  who  elaborated  his  system 
io  solitary  tbougbt,  and  of  whose 
iuHuenue     many    younger    minds 


only  became  aware  or  sppreciative 
when  personal  inUrcourae  was  no 
longer  possible.  ButHortincau  was 
in  England  aa  valiant  as  Lotze  was 
in  Germany  in  combaljng  the  ma- 
terialistic as  well  as  the  pantheistic 
tcndenuiea  of  hia  age.  With  buth 
religious  beliefs  were,  aa  they 
actually  avowed,  what  might  be 
termed  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
kind.  The  eiiateace  of  a  personal 
Deity  and  a  spiritual  cenU^  was  a 
settled  conviction,  not  to  say  a 
postulate,  and  their  philosophy 
conaisted  to  a  great  eitent  in  de- 
fining and  defending  the  Christian 
doctrine  by  arguments  drawn  from 
two  independent  suurces,  the  one 
metaphysical,  the  other  ethical. 
Benoe  buth  thinkers  have  been 
charged  with  dualiain,  but  in  both 
cases  a  cloaer  study  of  their  workn 
reveals  an  underlying  monism, 
taking  this  term  in  its  actual 
and  not  in  its  modem  perverted 
sense.  See  Caldecott,  toe.  cU.,  p. 
SfiT  ;  the  "  courae  we  adopt  "  is 
"to  say  that  Martineau  is  incorrect 
in  describing  his  method  of  Theiant 
at  only  torofold,  causality  and  mor- 
ality, and  to  brioK  out  tliat  hia 
scheme  includes  a  quite  diflbrenl 
feature,  namely,  an  In tuitive  appre- 
hension of  the  Divine  Being."  The 
objection,  perhaps  we  may  say  the 


s  tendency  to  absorb  the 
human  in  the  Divine,  a  atrenuous 
effort  towards  clearness  of  thought, 
was  common  to  both  thinkers. 
(See  the  quotation  from  LotM, 
luptv,  p.  331.)], 
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npeeify  in  greater  detaiL  First  of  all  it  emphasised  the 
<iihiinction  between  Beligion  and  Theology;  most  of  the 
w titers  agreeing  that  religious  beliefs  of  some  kind  were 
f:ii>ieutial  and  necessary,  whilst  most  of  them  objected  to 
a  .special  theological  setting.  At  the  same  time  even  a 
religious  teacher  like  Martineau  maintains  that  morality 
can  exist  without  religion,  which  is  not  the  foundation 
but  the  highest  consummation  of  morality;^  whilst, on 
the  other  side,  Sir  James  Stephen  concludes  "  that  the 
i|uestion  of  truth  must  precede  the  question  of  goodness 
and  cannot  be  determined  by  any  answer  which  may  be 
given  to  the  latter  question."  We  thus  have  a  distinct 
statement  that  morality  and  the  moral  law  are  some- 
thing innate  or  intuitive  to  the  human  soul,  a  view 
which  had  found  its  classical  expression  in  Kant's 
'  Categorical  Imperative,'  and,  on  the  other  side,  we 
have  an  equally  emphatic  declaration  "  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  good  must  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  true  and  real." 

A  second  position,  brought  out  clearly  by  Mr  Frederic 
Harrison,  is  the  Comtian  principle  that  "  acknowledges 


^  This  conception  of  the  relation 
of  Ethics  and  Religion  was  worked 
out  in  great  fulneu  in  Martineau's 
larger  Works  mentioned  above. 
He  there  says  :  **  Ethics  must  be 
treated  before  Religion  :  not  that 
thev  are  an  abnolute  condition  of 
its  iHsginiiing  :  not  that  they  always 
involve  it  as  their  end  ;  but  that 
they  implicitly  contain  the  re- 
Miuicei*  wh(:n(^^  Holigion,  in  the 
higher  foiiii  which  alone  we  can 
|iiu(li(-4ll\  <iii«  to  tent,  (leriven  its 
4Vrtiilll^  clitutU'terinlicH,  itt  ditll- 
MilliiM  bill)  ilH  gli>rieH  "  ('A  Study 
«.r    lU'.liKK'ii,'   vol.    i.    p.    ID).     This 


passage  indicates  clearly  what  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  larger 
work,  that  the  term  Religion  cannot 
be  smoothed  or  levelled  down  to 
a  belief  in  or,  if  such  were  pos- 
sible, a  worship  of,  mere  ideals ;  a 
view  of  its  nature  defended  in  a 
masterly  way  and  in  striking  Ian- 
guage  by  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  in  his 
anonymously  published  tareatise 
'Natural Religion '(1882).  Accord- 
ingly  a  criticism  of  this  much- 
aiiiuire<l  volume  forms  for  Mar- 
tineau the  Introduction  to  his 
'  Study  of  Religion. ' 
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a  religion  of  which  the  creed  shall  be  science ;  of  which 
the  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  shall  be  real,  not  transcen- 
dental, earthly,  not  heavetily — a  religion,  in  a  word, 
which  is  entirely  human,  in  its  evidences,  in  its  pur- 
poses, in  its  sanctions  and  appeals."  Such  religion 
professes  to  be  science,  the  science  of  this  world,  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  opposed  to  theology  which  is 
represented  as  dealing  with  non- human  realities  and 
resting  on  non-human  hypotheses. 

As  a  third  important  point  Dean  Church  lays  stress       m. 

Morality  And 

upon  the  fact  that  we  hve  in  a  surrounding  of  definite  bi«toric«i 
moral  ideas  wbich  have  historically  grown  up  parallel 
with,  and  supported  by.  Christian  Faith,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  remove  these  from  their  historical 
setting,  and  judge  them  independently  and  in  the 
abstract.  And  lastly,  we  have  an  indication  at  least 
of  a  pessimistic  outlook  into  the  future  in  Huxley's 
words : — 

"  For  my  part  I  do  not  for  one  moment  admit  that 
morality  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  But  if 
it  is  demonstrated  to  me  that  I  am  wrong,  and  that 
without  this  or  that  theological  dogma  the  human  race 
will  lapse  into  bipedal  cattle,  more  brutal  than  the 
beasts  by  the  measure  of  their  greater  cleverness,  my 
next  question  is  to  ask  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
dogma/'  ^ 

But  the  whole  discussion  raises  fundamental  questions 
which  at  that  time  had,  in  this  country,  only  begim  to 
be  treated  in  that  critical  spirit  which  abroad  is  classic 

^  The   passage  with  the  ethical   j   mind  of  the  writer  ie  given  in  full 
reflection  which  it  suggests  to  the   |   {supra,  p.  282). 
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cally  represented  by  Kant's  work.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
started  already  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  but  it 
had  found  its  answer  here  in  a  reversion  to  common- 
sense  and  not  in  any  deeper  investigation.  How 
much  such  an  investigation  was  required  can  be  seen  if 
we,  for  instance,  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Huxley's  contribution  to  the 
*  Symposium.'  He  there  maintains  his  unproved  con- 
viction that  morality  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own. 
«7.       As  to  this,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Does  he  mean  by 

Can  there  >  ^  J  >  J 

pendeS**"  morality  simply  the  sense  of  obligation  to  some  rule  of 
moiauty?  conduct,  or  does  he  mean  by  it  a  special,  and  if  so,  what 
rule  ?  He  further,  at  least,  indicates  that  some  dogma 
or  highest  truth  may  be  required  whereby  and  whereon 
to  settle  the  definition  of  morality  or  of  the  Good,  and 
he  desires  that  this  be  proved ;  but  he  does  not  stop  to 
indicate  what  kind  of  proof  would  be  satisfactory  to 
him. 

It  is  needless  after  what  we  have  learned  in  the  present 
and  former  chapters  of  this  history  to  remind  the  reader 
that  these  are  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  continental,  especially  German, 
philosophers  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  neces- 
sity to  discuss  them  did  not  seem  to  be  recognised  in 
this  country  till  quite  two  generations  later,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  repeatedly  indicated.  Notably  the  practi- 
cally most  important  of  these  questions,  the  ethical 
problem, — as  I  showed  in  the  foregoing  chapter, — 
received  quite  a  new  start  and  interest  through  Henry 
Sidgwick's  *  Methods  of  Ethics,'  the  first  edition  of 
which   appeared   three    years    before    the   *  Symposium,' 
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and  the  importance  of  which  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  several  contributors  to  that  discussion. 
Indeed  it  took  a  good  many  years  before  what  we  may 
term  the  new  schools  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  which 
date  respectively  from  Green  in  Oxford  and  Sidgwick  in 
Cambridge,  had  sufficiently  illuminated  the  old  problems 
by  a  new  light  to  allow  of  a  kind  of  summing-up  such 
as  the  literature  of  this  country  has  from  time  to  time 
been  destined  to  give  on  important  points  of  contro- 
versy ;  a  summing-up  which,  however,  has  in  this  case 
remained  inconclusive,  as  similar  attempts  had  done 
before. 

In  the  year  1895   there  appeared  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour's 
discussion  of  the  religious  problem  under  the  title  *  The  T'orindi 

^  ^  tions  of 

Foundations  of  Belief :  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Belief.* 
Study  of  Theology/  ^     In  the  lucid  and  interesting  pages 


08. 
Balfour*! 


^  This  work  was  preceded  by  two 
other  unportant  works,  one  by  the 
same  author  entitled  'A  Defence 
of  Philosophic  Doubt:  being  an 
Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief ' 
(1879).  It  was  much  read  and  had 
undoubtedly  a  great — perhaps  also 
a  perplexing — influence  on  many 
younger  minds  at  the  Universities  ; 
inasmuch,  however,  as  the  reason- 
ing contained  therein  was  absorbed 
and  carried  further  in  the  later 
treatise,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
a  discussion  of  the  latter.  But 
equally  important,  and  in  its  way 
perhaps  even  more  original  as 
coming  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter,  was  John  Henry  Newman's 
much  earlier  treatise  with  the  title 
*  An  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Qrammar  of 
Assent'  (1870).  As  the  attention 
given  to  it  by  Prof.  Caldecott 
(loc.  cit.,  pp.  258-268)  shows,  this 
work  deserves  to  be  classed  along- 
side  of    Martineau's    two    larger 


treatises  as  the  most  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
in  modem  English  literature.  The 
treatment  of  the  religious  problem 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
by  these  two  thinkers  may  be  con- 
sidered complementary  in  a  way 
similar  to  its  treatment  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  Lotze  respectively 
in  Oermany.  Schleiermacher,  and 
after  him  Newman,  are  original  in 
the  psychological  treatment  of 
religious  belief;  in  both,  however, 
the  dialectics  are  unsatisfactory. 
Lotze,  and  after  him  Martineau, 
are  original  and  impressive  in  the 
dialectical  presentment  of  the  argu- 
ments, metaphysical  and  ethical, 
by  which  they  try  to  define  or 
vindicate  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Being.  But  neither  Lotze 
nor  Martineau  has  a  really  satis- 
factory psychology  of  religion  and 
religious  belief.  The  teaching  of 
Newman,  however,  is  a  vexy  dis- 
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of  this  concise  statement  we  meet  with  a  discussion  of  1 
the  problem  which,  about  the  same  time,  had  been  forced  I 
afresh    on   the   attention    of   German   tliinkers    through 
the  novel  and  decisive  position  which  Albrecht  Ritschl 
had  taken  up  iu  his  theological  system  and  teaching. 
Mr   Balfour's   criticisms  apply  mainly   to   the  meta- 
physics of  Kant,  to  what  he  terms    the  philosophy  of  j 
naturalism,  and  to  that  special  form  of  idealism  which,  j 
under    the    lead   of   T.   H.   Green   and   E.   Caird,   then 
dominated     a    large    section    of    English    philoBophic 
thought.     He  does  not  refer  to  other  important  schools  . 
of  thought  which  in   Germany  had   for  half   a  century 
assumed  towards  Kantianism, Idealism,  and  Materialism  an   ' 


much  to  w;  thit  tlie  stepping  by  ■ 
which  c7«aC  geniusen  tcnle  thaf 
niouDtaiDB  of  truth  is  a.s  unwfa  \ 
and  precorioue  to  men  in  general  m 
the  aaoent  of  a  ekilful  mountuneer 
up  ■  liters!  or»g.  It  is  a  w«7 
wliich  they  alone  can  take  ;  and  its 
jUKtificatioD  tiee  io  their  BUCcesB." 
(See  the  Sermon  □□  '  Implicit  and 
Explicit  Reason'  preached  in  Ox- 
ford 1840,  and  reprinted  together 
with  other  Oxford  Sermoni  in  the 
year  1ST],  with  au  importiuit  Pre- 
face from  which  it  appears  that  the 
'  Grammar  of  Ajieent '  was  a  fuller 
trpatment  of  the  pBfCholig]'  of 
reason  and  faith  contained  in  these 
Sermons.)  It  is  not  uninMreating 
ti)  compare  the  development  in 
Newman's  treatment  of  the  pro- 
hlem  of  religious  belief  with  that 
which  took  place  in  the  mind  of 
Schleiermscher  fortf  years  earlier, 
as  contained  iu  the  'Reden' (1799] 
and  in  'der  Christliahe  Glaube' 
(ISSl).  The  interral  in  Schleier- 
macher'a  case  brought  about  a 
definite  acceptance  of  the  Evan- 
gelical (Protestant),  in  Newman  of 
the  Bomau  Catholic,  poaitiuu. 


tinct  and  very  early  expression  of 
that  tendency  of  thou(;ht  wliioh  I 
have  termed  the  Synoptic.  Cer- 
tainty is  a  matter  of  immediate 
,  apprehension  (CLuned  by  a  union  of 
'  cumplex  experiances  grasped  in 
their  tutallty  or  combined  presenta- 
tl'iu  in  the  mind.  Many  passages 
mlxht  he  quoled  from  Newman. 
The  n)lL|ti"US  'en*e  is  nut  a  special 
faculty  at  all.  hut  an  activity  in 
which  the  whole  character  is  con- 
Mrneil.  It  "passes  from  point  to 
point  gaining  one  by  some  iodica- 
tion  i  anullier  on  a  probability  ; 
then  availing  itaelf  of  an  Hnsoda- 
tiou  ;  then  falling  hack  on  some 
received  law  ;  next  seizing  on  teati- 
miiay  ;  than  committing  our«eKea 
to  souie  popular  impression,  or 
soma  inward  iua tinct,  or  some 
obscure  memory ;  and  thus  it 
makes  progress  nut  unlike  a  clam- 
berer  on  a  steep  cliff,  who,  by  quick 
eye,  prompt  hand,  and  firm  foot. 
aeoends,  how  he  knows  not  himself, 
by  personal  endowments  and  long 
practice  rather  than  by  rule,  leav- 
ing no  track  behind  him  aud  unable 
to  teach  another.      It  is  not  too 
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independent  and  critical  attitude  not  unlike  that  which 
he  was  now  taking  up  in  this  country.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  in  the  writings  of  some  continental  thinkers 
who,  at  the  time,  were  less  known  in  England,  many  of 
the  arguments  had  been  anticipated  and  much  of  the 
position  occupied  which  Mr  Balfour  puts  forward  in  an 
original  manner  from  his  own  special  point  of  view. 
The  writings  I  refer  to  are  notably  those  of  Lotze, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Schleiermacher.  Both  these 
thinkers  had  been  influential  in  laying  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  Bitschl's  theology. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  Schleiermacher  was  that 
religion  occupies  an  independent  region  in  the  life  of  the 
human  soul,  that  it  answers  to  a  special  need  or  demand. 
This  Schleiermacher  characteristically  defines,  in  his 
earlier  writings,  as  the  sense  of  the  All,  and  later  on  as 
a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence;  Bitschl  more  than 
half  a  century  later  adopts  Schleiermacher's  position  to 
this  extent,  that  he  shows  that  the  whole  body  of 
detailed  scientific  research  leads  nowhere  to  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  essence  and  significance  of  reality 
as  a  whole.  Scientific,  including  also  historical  research, 
leads  more  and  more  into  detail  and  does  not  find  its 
way  back  again  to  an  all-embracing  conception.  In 
opposition  to  such  critical  detail  Bitschl  gains  a  more 
comprehensive  aspect  upon  which  he  bases  the  whole  of 
his  theology.  This  is  the  existence  of  an  historical 
religion  or  system  of  beliefs  which  has  found  its  embodi- 
ment in  the  religious  community,  the  Christian  Church ; 
it  aims  at  realising  a  different  order  of  things,  the 
Divine  Order,  as  the  consummation  of  the  natural  order, 
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the  latter  having  in  and  by  itself  no  conceivable  unity 
or  purpose.  Theology  has  the  task  of  studying  the 
historical  beginnings,  the  actual  development  and  the 
essential  features  of  this  unique  historical  fact  and  social 
phenomenon ;  and  Bitschl  reverts  to  the  position  clearly 
indicated  by  Kant,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  history  and 
system  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  to  be  found  the 
solution  of  the  ethical  problem,  as  defined  by  Kant 
himself,  the  existence  in  the  human  soul  of  a  sense  of 
obligation,  of  a  moral  postulate. 

Mr  Balfour  did  not  write  like  Bitschl  as  a  theologian, 
but  as  a  philosopher,  finding  himself  face  to  face 
with  two  more  or  less  consistent  and  compact  systems 
of  doctrine:  the  teachings  of  science  on  the  one  side 
and  the  system  of  religious  beliefs  on  the  other.  In 
the  earlier  work  mentioned  above  ^  he  had  taken  up 
a  sceptical  position  as  to  the  ultimate  cogency  of  the 
purely  logical  structure  of  either  of  the  two  systems. 
In  the  later  work  he  advances  a  step  further,  and 
seeks  for  a  foundation  of  belief  in  employing  avowedly 
an  argument  similar  to  that  on  which  Kant  himself 
built  up  a  religious  faith.^      The  argument  is  that  it 

^  See  supra,  p.  381  d.  I  that  we  can.      He  held  that  the 

'^  *'The     question    is  .  .  .  sug-   i  reality  of  the  Moral  Law  implied 

gested  .  .  .  whether,   and,   if    so,   !   the  reality  of  a  sphere  where  it 

could  for  ever  be  obeyed,  under 
conditioDR  satisfactory  to  the 
'  Practical  Reason ' ;  and  it  waa 
thus  that  he  found  a  place  in  his 
system   for  Freedom,  for  Immor- 


under  what  limitations,  we  can  argue 
from  the  existence  of  an  ethical  need 
to  the  reality  of  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  would  be  satis- 
fied. Can  we,  for  example,  argue 
from  the  need  fur  some  complete   {   talitj,   and   for   God.     The   meta* 


correspondence  between  virtue  and 
felicity,  to  the  reality  of  another 
world    than    this,   where    such    a 


physical  machinery,  indeed,  by 
which  Kant  endeavoured  to  secure 
these  results  is  of  a  kind  which  we 


correspondence  will  be  completely  ^  cannot  employ"  (* Foundations  of 
effected  ?  A  great  ethical  phil-  .  Belief,'  9th  impression,  1906,  p. 
osopher  has,  in  substance,  asserted   !   831). 
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answers  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  demand,  giving  satis- 
faction to  a  need  or  postulate  of  the  human  soul. 

It  has  been  pointed  out   by  some  of  Mr  Balfour's       69. 

Coinddenoe 

critics   that  he  also  arrives  at  what  we  may  call  the  n^thtiie 

''  Hegelian 

Hegelian  position — ^viz.,  that  Beason  in  a  higher  sense  voamoh. 
of  the  word  underlies  everything,  and  is  the  ground  of 
all  existing  reality;  but  that  he  does  so  by  an  argu- 
ment very  diflFerent  from  that  of  Hegel— an  argument 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  used  in  Hegel's 
time.  The  difference  lies  in  this,  that  Hegel  attempted 
to  show  how  the  process  of  human  reasoning  in  its 
different  stages  corresponds  to  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  reality  as  we  know  it.  But  the  region  of 
reality  which  mainly  attracted  his  attention  was  that 
in  which  human  life,  human  interests,  and  human 
creations  played  a  prominent  part ;  in  fact,  the  products 
of  civilisation,  such  as  Society,  the  State,  systems  of  Law 
and  Morality,  Art,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  He  had 
considerable  difficulty,  and  his  scheme  practically  failed, 
when  he  attempted  also  to  carry  it  through  in  the 
region  of  external  animated  and  inanimate  nature. 
When  Mr  Balfour  wrote,  two  generations  of  progress 
and  research  had  shifted  the  attention  of  thinkers  from 
the  comparatively  small  region,  where  mental  forces 
are  at  work,  to  that  incomparably  wider  field  where 
purely  mechanical  or  natural  forces  have  their  apparently 
unchecked  dominion.  The  idea  of  development  which 
has  governed  modern  thought  since  the  time  of  Leibniz 
had  moved  away  from  the  scene  of  conscious  human 
life  on  to  that  of  unconscious  inanimate  forces ;  and  one 
of   the   most   original  and   unanswerable  points  of  Mr 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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Balfour's  argument  is  this,  that  the  reasoning  of  science 
as  well  as  that  of  religion,  the  two  comprehensive 
systems  of  modem  thought,  which  he  terms  respectively 
the  naturalistic  and  the  theological,  are  based  upon  and 
produced  by  non  -  rational  agencies  —  t.e.,  assumptions 
which  cannot  be  logically  proved  but  which  are  the 
products  of  various  influences,  such  as  custom  and 
habit,  the  large  body  of  existing  beliefs,  be  they 
scientific,  ethical  or  religious  (which  he  termed  Authority), 
or  the  satisfaction  which  they  afford  to  some  practical 
want  or  spiritual  need.  This  assertion  leads,  however, 
to  a  further  reflection,  that  if  it  is  by  some  non-rational, 
mechanical  or  unconscious  process  that  valuable  systems 
of  thought  are  evolved,  this  is  intelligible  only  on 
the  further  assumption  that  rationality  or  Eeason  must 
lie  at  the  bottom,  must  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole  scheme,  although,  in  the  actual  course  of  events, 
it  has  only  shown  itself  at  a  late  stage  of  development.^ 
70.  There    are   other    statements    of  great   interest  and 

Point*  of  ® 

contact  importance  brought  out  by  Mr  Balfour  in  language  at 
once  original  and  convincing,  which  remind  us  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Lotze's  philosophy:  the  two  realities 
with  which  the  thinking  mind  finds  itself  confronted, 
the  world  of  Things  or  the  contingent  on  the  one  side, 


^  "We  may  .  .  .  say  that, 
UDlees  we  borrow  something  from 
Theology,  a  philosophy  of  Science 
is  impossible.  The  perplexities  in 
which  we  become  involved  if  we 
accept  the  naturalistic  dogma  that 
aU  beliefs  ultimately  trace  their 
descent  to  non  -  rational  causes, 
have  emerged  again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ment.    Such  a  doctrine  cuts  down 


any  theory  of  knowledge  to  the 
root.  It  can  end  in  nothing  but 
the  most  impotent  sceptidsm. 
Science,  therefore,  is,  at  least  aa 
much  as  Theology,  compelled  to 
postulate  a  Rational  Ground  or 
Cause  of  the  world  who  made  it 
intelligible,  and  us,  in  some  faint 
degree,  able  to  understand  "  {Ice. 
cit,,  p.  393). 
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and  the  world  of  spiritual  necessities  demanding  satis- 
faction on  the  other.  Such  satisfaction  is  found,  accord- 
ing to  Lotze's  view,  in  the  higher  realities  of  the  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  or  in  the  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  Holy.  This  world  Lotze  terms  the 
world  of  Values  or  Worths,  inasmuch  as  that  only 
possesses  for  us  value  or  worth  which  answers  to  a 
specific  demand  of  our  nature.  And  Mr  Balfour 
must  be  credited  with  bringing  out,  more  convincingly 
perhaps  than  Lotze,  the  fact  that  for  the  modern 
thinker  at  least  there  exists  a  third  world  of  apparent 
reality,  the  world  of  relations,  of  the  so-called  laws 
of  nature  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  detailed 
expression  or  description  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature. 
But — and  this  is  the  main  contention — this  world  is 
merely  artificially  created  by  the  human  mind,  it 
nowhere  exists  as  such,  but  is  an  abstract,  an  instru- 
ment invented  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research. 
Ever  since  it  has  been  applied,  it  has  created  a 
structure  so  formidable  and  imposing  that,  compared 
with  it,  every  other  scheme  of  human  thought  seems 
frail  and  in  danger  of  collapsing.  It  might  have  been 
added  that  by  far  the  most  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  reality  of  this  recent  creation  of  the 
human  mind,  which  acquires  more  and  more  the 
character  of  mathematical  certainty,  lies  in  this  that, 
by  the  use  of  it,  not  only  enormous  regions  of  the 
existing  world  have  been  laid  bare  which  without  it 
would  have  remained  for  ever  unseen  and  unknown, 
but  also  an  ever  increasing  complex  of  artificial  rela- 
tions  has   been   brought  into   existence,  which,   in  the 
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form  of  industry,  commerce,  and  mechanical  appliances, 
now  forms  a  large  and  absorbing  region  of  human  work 
and  interests :  as  it  were  a  new  Beality. 

As  the  stability  and  progress  of  civilised  society 
depend  to  a  veiy  large  extent  on  providing  work  for 
willing  hands  and  active  brains,  these  modem  r^ons 
of  thought  and  life  which  were  unknown  three  hundred 
years  ago,  viz.,  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  the  field 
of  industrial  and  technical  application,  have  absorbed 
an  increasing  proportion  of  workers,  compared  with 
whose  occupations  those  of  earlier  times  are  gradually 
becoming  —  at  least  in  highly-civilised  countries  —  of 
much  less  interest,  though  certainly  not  of  less  import- 
ance. The  former  employments,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, have  for  intelligent  minds  the  further  advantage 
that  in  both  success  depends  upon  the  use  of  definite 
methods  which  can  be  taught  and  learned,  and  through 
which  large  numbers  of  persons  can  become  eflBcient 
workers,  who  without  this  training  would  hold  very 
inferior  positions.  Whereas  in  former  times  such  co- 
operation was  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  military 
profession,  we  have  now,  besides  the  military,  a  scientific 
and  an  industrial  anny,  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
becomes  every  day  more  numerous  and  more  highly 
trained.  All  this  is  a  creation  of  the  modern  scientific 
spirit.  To  this  must  be  added  a  further  character- 
istic feature  in  modern  civilisation  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  It  may  be  shortly  described  as  the 
Problem  of  Separation  of  Education  and  Instruction.  As  shown 
Suction,    at    length   in    the   first   volume   of    this    History,^   this 

'  See  supraf  vol.  i.  p.  258  sq^^.,  n. 
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idea  was  first  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  It  has  ever  since  and  in  various  forms 
permeated  and  led  educational  developments  in  all 
civilised  countries.  Many  are  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  demand  for  a  secularisation  of  teach- 
ing. The  tyranny  of  the  "  Syllabus  "  in  Eoman  Catholic 
countries  such  as  France  and  Italy ;  the  conflict  of  the 
Churches  in  countries  where  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  live  professedly  on  equal  terms,  as  in 
Grermany  and  Austria;  the  jealousy  created  by  Sec- 
tarianism and  Nonconformity  in  Protestant  countries 
such  as  Great  Britain, — have  all  tended  gradually  but 
surely  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  desire  to  liberate 
instruction  in  the  higher,  in  secondary,  and  even  in  the 
popular  schools  from  the  clerical  influence.  But  here 
has  arisen  a  difficulty.  So  long  as  education  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  Power,  say  the  State  Church,  the 
training  of  the  intellect  and  that  of  the  character 
went  hand-in-hand,  knowledge  and  morality  being  of 
equal  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  supporting  each 
other  in  the  guidance  and  the  purposes  of  the  teachers. 
But  now  that  the  cry  for  secularisation  has  arisen,  it 
becomes  a  question  how  the  "Moral  Lesson"  has  to 
be  conducted  in  purely  secular  schools,  which,  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  can  alone  secure 
compulsory  attendance.  The  large,  and,  as  it  seems, 
the  increasing  number  of  those  who  consider  that  the 
sense  of  Obligation  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  sense 
of  Reverence,  and  that  the  latter  demands  a  supreme 
Object,  see  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  base  morality 
on  purely  utilitarian  principles,  or,  at  best,  upon  intel- 
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lectual  or  sesthetical  ideals  which  appeal  only  to  a 
very  small  number  of  persons;  and  they  are  strength- 
ened in  their  alarm  by  the  widespread  influence  which 
some  recent  schools  of  thought  have  had,  notably  on 
the  Continent,  where  Free  Thought  and  Free  Inquiry 
have  become  watchwords  in  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  schools.  Eeligion  has  been  termed  the  Meta- 
physics of  the  Masses.  This  metaphysical  interest 
cannot  be  destroyed,  and  if  traditional  beliefs  are 
excluded  from  the  authorised  programme  of  instruc- 
tion, the  metaphysical  interest,  the  demand  for  an 
interpretation  of  Eeality,  will  seek  satisfaction  in  other 
directions.  This  explains  how  it  comes  about  that  some 
modern  philosophies  have  attained  such  widespread  and 
alarming  influence.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century 
two  new  gospels  have  been  preached  by  distinguished 
thinkers  who  have  collected  around  them  many 
admirers,  and  have  compelled  opponents  into  thought- 
ful reflection.  It  is  not  so  much  the  gospel  of  unbelief 
which  has  invaded  modern  popular  philosophy:  this 
can  never  be  consistently  elaborated.  It  is  the  gospel 
78.        of  l*es8imism  or  Despair  on  the  one  side,  and  following 

PeasimUni 

and  wttrwwe  on    the    hccls   of  it — as  a   last  resort — the  gospel    of 

Individual-  ^     ^ 

*»'"•  extreme  Individualism  or  Selfishness. 

These  two  phases  of  modern  thought  may  be  iden- 
tified  with    the    names    of   Arthur    Schopenhauer  and 
78.       Friedrich  Nietzsche.     Both  thinkers  stand  outside  of  the 

Schupun- 

hauerand  general  development  of  philosophic  thought  in  Ger- 
many,  and  were  for  a  long  time  ignored  by  the 
academic  teachers  of  philosophy;  but  in  different  ways 
they   have  contributed   to   overcome   the    one-sidedness 
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of  the  ruling  philosophy  of  their  age  and  country. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  notably  to  Schopenhauer,  that 
philosophical  style  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
clarified,  that  philosophical  questions  have  been  made 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  that  the  centime 
of  gravity  of  philosophical  reasoning  has  been  moved 
from  the  intellectual  to  the  ethical  problem,  the 
problem,  indeed,  which  already  in  the  eyes  of  Kant 
and  Fichte  was  the  most  important  problem  of  philo- 
sophy. And  so  far  as  the  special  problem  of  this  chapter 
is  concerned,  they  may  be  said  to  have  again  pushed 
into  the  foreground  as  the  most  important  question,  the 
spiritual  or  religious  problem,  the  problem  of  Good  and 
Evil,  and  of  Bedemption.  As  Mr  Whittaker  says :  The 
spirit  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  "is  diflferent  from  that 
of  European  philosophy  in  general.  What  preoccupies 
him  in  a  special  way  is  the  question  of  evil  in  the 
world.  Like  the  philosophies  of  the  East,  emerging 
as  they  do  without  break  from  religion,  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  is  in  its  outcome  a  doctrine  of  redemption 
from  sin.  The  name  of  Pessimism  commonly  applied 
to  it  is  in  some  respects  misleading,  though  it  was 
his  own  term;  but  it  is  correct  if  understood  as  he 
explained  it.  As  he  was  accustomed  to  insist,  his 
final  ethical  doctrine  coincides  with  that  of  all  the 
religions  that  aim,  for  their  adepts  or  their  elect,  at 
deliverance  from  this  *evil  world.'  .  .  .  For  Schopen- 
hauer the  desire  for  speculative  truth  does  not  by  itself 
suffice  to  explain  the  impulse  of  philosophical  enquiries. 
On  one  side  of  his  complex  character  he  had  more 
resemblance   to   the  men  who  turn  from  the  world   to 
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Feligxon,  like  St  Augostine,  tihan  to  the  normal  trpe 
of  European  tiiinker  repreeented  pre-eminently  by 
Aristotle.  •  •  •  He  saw  in  the  world  what  he  felt  in 
himself,  a  vain  effort  after  ever  new  objeets  of  desire 
which  give  no  permanent  satisfaction;  and  this  view, 
becoming  predominant,  determined,  not,  indeed,  all  the 
ideas  of  his  philosophy,  but  its  general  complexion  as  a 
'  philosophy  of  redemption.'  **  ^ 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  stood  in  opposition  to  his 
own  private  life;  it  was  purely  objective.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  practise  what  he  taught.  He  stood 
outside  the  world  of  active  and  striving  persons;  he 
contemplated  it  as  a  spectator,  comfortably  seated  in  a 
stall,  looks  on  at  a  theatrical  performance,  and  unravels 
the  plot  without  entangling  himself  in  its  successive 
Scenes  and  Acts.  The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is, 
that  there  is  more  evil  than  good,  that  the  principle 
of  action,  the  human  Will,  is  the  source  of  this  evil, 
and  that  in  the  negation  of  all  desire  in  a  complete 
quietism,  similar  to  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist,  is  to 
be  found  the  redemption  from  eviL 

Quite  different  from  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  Schopenhauer  offers  to  others,  but  does  not 
follow  himself,  is  that  of  Nietzsche.  With  him,  the 
teaching  is  purely  subjective:  a  reflection  of  the  state 
of  his  own  mind,  of  the  unrest  and  unsatisfied  striving 
of  his  own  nature.  If  Schopenhauer  prescribes  to 
others  resignation,  the  negation  of  desire,  and  preaches 
as  the  highest  virtue  that  of  compassion,  Nietzsche 
preaches   the   doctrine   of   uncontrolled  energy,  of  self- 

^  <  Schopenhauer,'  by  Tbos.  Whittaker :  Constable's  Seriep,  1909  (p.  1  a^.\ 
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assertion,  of  disregard  of  all  existing  dogmas  and 
authorities,  and  of  the  attainment  of  a  higher  and  more 
satisfactory  life  and  being  by  rising  beyond  the  level 
of  prevailing  morality  to  a  position  above  and  beyond 
the  present  level  of  existence.  This  is  the  well-known 
doctrine  of  the  Super-man  who  sacrifices  everything  and 
everybody  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  ideal,  to  his 
own  personal  self  -  elevation.  While  Schopenhauer  is 
systematic,  and  bases  the  whole  of  his  practical  philosophy 
upon  a  theoretical  groundwork  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  whole  course  of  intellectual  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  Kant,  Nietzsche  disdains  all  systems  and 
opposes  all  great  thinkers,  beginning  with  Socrates. 

Although  both  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  take  up  a  74. 
hostile  position  to  traditional  beliefs,  especially  in  their  inteijMtiii 
clerical  form,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  aroused  p«>biem. 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  religious  problem,  and  that 
their  teachings  absorb  important  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine — Schopenhauer  by  emphasising  what  have  been 
termed  the  Christian  Virtues  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  later  antiquity,  'Nietzsche  by  pointing  to  the  supreme 
value  of  individuality,  of  the  personal  element.  Both 
also  recognise  that  the  ethical  problem  must  be  solved 
through  the  belief  in  and  the  realisation  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  This  new  order  may,  indeed,  as  they  define 
it,  appear  paradoxical,  a  mere  caricature,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  extol  a  spirit  of  other-worldliness. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  correct  and  significant  when 
modem  historians  of  religion  and  philosophy  attach 
considerable  importance  to  these  latest  creations  of 
philosophical  speculation  abroad,  even  if  these  do  little 
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more  than  reduce  earlier  philosophical  arguments  ad 
absurdum,  revealing  the  dilemmas  and  paradoxes  in 
which  such  arguments  ultimately  entangle  themselves. 
More  even  than  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  may  this 
he  said  of  E.  von  Hartmann's  *  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious/ which  boldly  faces  the  burning  religious  questions 
of  the  day. 

Philosophical  thought  in  this  country  has  not  pro- 
duced any  elaborate  system  of  Pessimism  such  as  that  of 
Schopenhauer,  nor  any  extravagant  doctrine  of  Indi- 
vidualism such  as  that  of  Nietzsche,  though  the  writings 
of  both  these  thinkers  have  received  due  attention  both 
in  translations  and  in  expository  and  critical  writings.^ 
75.       But   the   whole   practical   question   of    the    relation    of 

W.  H.  Mai- 

look.  religion   to  morality  and  of  the  groimd  of  belief  was 

forced  upon  thoughtful  readers  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr  W.  H.  Mallock,  which  followed  immediately  (1877 
and  following  years)  ^  upon  the  *  Symposium '  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  *The  Nineteenth  Century/  and 
already  referred  to  in  the  last  and  earlier  chapters.  A 
history  of  philosophic  thought,  as  distinguished  from  that 


^  Schopenhauer's  principal  work, 
*The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,'  has 
been  translated  by  R.  B.  Haldane 


philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  Mr 
Whittaker's  little  volume,  quoted 
above,  and   Prof.    W.    R.    Sorley 


and  J.    Kemp   (3  vols.,  1883-86);       treats  of  the  'New  Morality'  of 


the    smaller     works    by     T.     B. 
Saunders,  1891,  &c.  ;   Hartmann's 


Nietzsche  in  the  first  of  his  three 
lectures  *  On  Recent  Tendencies  in 


*  Philosophy   of   the   Unconscious,'      Ethics.'     But  the  English  litera- 


by  W.  C.  Coupland  (3  vols.,  1884). 

A  critical  exposition  of  pessimism 

is  contained  in  Prof.    Jas.    Sully's 

'  Pessimism  :     A     History    and    a 

Criticism*   (1877).      A  translation 

of  Nietzsche's    complete   works   is 

now  in  course  of   publication.     A       Fundamental  Difficulty '  (1903). 

concise  summar}'  of  Schopenhauer's 


ture  dealing  with  these  two  thinkers 
is  enormous  and  still  growing. 

-  The  whole  of  the  discussion  is 
brought  together  in  a  very  readable 
volume,  entitled  *  Religion  as  a 
Credible  Doctrine  :  A  Study  of  the 
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of  systematic  philosophy,  is  bound  to  take  note  of  these 
remarkable  articles,  though  the  sensational  title, '  Is  Life 
Worth  Living?'  by  which  the  subject  was  introduced,  and 
the  direct  appeal  to  Bevelation,  from  a  distinctly  Soman 
Catholic  point  of  view,  as  containing  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  may  have  prevented  philosophers  by  profession 
from  taking  sufficient  note  of  them.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  foundations  of  scientific  reasoning  and 
the  nature  of  scientific  certainty  are  here  lucidly  dis- 
cussed and  brought  in  a  forcible  manner  before  the 
thoughtful  reader,  and  this  by  arguments  which  have 
become  quite  familiar  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years.^ 


^  The  purely  philosophical  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl 
in  Germany,  of  Newman  and 
Mallock,  of  Martineau  and  Balfour 
in  England,  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  fact  that  all 
these  thinkers  occupy  special  theo- 
logical positions  which  they  desire 
to  defend.  Schleiermacher  occu- 
pies the  position  of  the  "Evan- 
gelical "  (Protestant)  Church, 
Ritschl  that  of  the  Primitive 
Lutheran,  Martineau  writes  as  a 
Unitarian,  Newman  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Mr  Balfour  repre- 
sents "that  species  of  Christian 
theology  which  is  approximately 
defined  by  the  Anglican  tradition 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  (one 
may  guess  if  not  distinctly  infer)  by 
that  variety  which  commends  itself 
to  the  modem  school  of  moderate 
High  Churchmen  "  (Sir  F.  Pollock 
in  'Mind/  1895,  p.  377).  Philo- 
sophical students  are  apt  to  turn 
away  from  some  of  these  writings, 
wrongly  believing  them  to  be  «x 
parte  statements.      For  them   Mr 


Balfour's  earlier  work  would  appear 
more  purely  philosophical,  and, 
accordingly,  possibly  more  im- 
portant. Tet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  no  discussion  of  the 
philosophical  foundations  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  can  be  profitably 
carried  on  by  one  who  has  no 
partiality  for  any  of  them.  Some 
fundamental  conviction  must  exist, 
and  this  is  admitted  even  by  such 
thinkers  as  Lotze,  who  halt  with 
their  philosophical  arguments  at 
the  threshold  of  a  definite  religious 
doctrine,  and  whose  philosophy  of 
religion  is  not  identical  with  a 
specific  religious  philosophy.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  ground  on 
which  a  philosophy  of  religion  as 
distinguished  from  a  religious  phil- 
osophy can  be  built  up  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  historical  surveys  of 
the  subject  are  apt  to  leave  out 
prominent  and  import^tnt  works  in 
which  the  subject  is  dealt  with. 
Thus,  the  well-known  work  of  0. 
Pfieiderer  takes  no  note  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  Mallock,  and  Balfour  in 
England,  of  de  Lamennais  and 
Guyau  iu  France,  and  even    the 
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Now  if  we  look  at  European  thought  as  a  whole,  and 
do  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  particular  sequences  which 
such  thought  has  exhibited  in  separate  schools  and 
countries,  we  make  what  to  some  may  be  a  startling 
discovery — viz.,  that  many,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  lucidly  put  forward  on  the 
religious  problem  by  philosophical  thinkers  in  this 
country  during  the  last  generation  had  already  been 
used,  or  at  least  suggested,  by  French  thinkers  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  the 
impression  they  then  made  was  purely  national  and  did 
not  attain  to  European  importance  is  explained  by 
various  circumstances.  One  of  these  was  similar  to  that 
just  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr  Mallock's  writings : 


long  Hat  of  writings  analysed  and 
discussed  by  Prof.  Caldecott  takes 
no  notice  of  Mallock.  In  fact, 
philosophy  of  Religion  was  still, 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  philosophy  of  Nature 
was  in  the  beginning.  At  that 
time  the  only  thinker  who  went  to 
natural  philosophy  itself  in  order  to 
build  up  a  philosophy  of  nature 
was  Fries.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
Idealists,  even  Herbart,  the  leader 
in  **  exact "  philosophy,  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  research. 
And  it  was  not  till  Lotze  that 
a  professional  student  of  the 
mechanical  and  biological  sciences, 
an  expert  in  the  handling  of  their 
methods,  undertook  to  deal  with  the 
problems  involved  in  scientific  as 
well  as  religious  thought.  Since 
his  time  a  number  of  philosophers, 
especially  in  Germany,  have  come 
from  the  ranks  of  scientific  experts, 
and  have  met  with  increasing  atten- 
tion and  appreciation.     The  names 


of  Helmholtz,  du  Bois  Reymond, 
Kirchhoff,  Wundt,  Ostwald,  Mach, 
and  Haeckel,  and  their  writings,  are 
now  familiar  to  students  of  phil- 
osophy. Yet  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment is  not,  in  general,  awarded  to 
thinkers  who  come  from  the  op- 
posite region  of  human  thought 
which  we  may  term  the  religious, 
or  with  Mr  Balfour,  the  theo- 
logical. Whereas  professional 
students  of  nature  are  not  any 
longer  considered  to  be,  as  such, 
disqualified  to  treat  philosophical 
problem.s,  many  thinkers  with  dis- 
tinct religious  convictions  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  as  intruders 
in  the  domain  of  pure  thought. 
The  dread  of  the  scientific  bias  has 
disappeared,  but  not,  in  the  same 
degree,  that  of  the  theological 
bias  ;  and  we  meet  stiU  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions  by 
philosophers  who,  so  far  as  one  can 
learn,  occupy  no  definite  religious 
position  whatever,  nor  take  any 
part  in  the  religious  work  of  human 
society. 
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the  general  impression  that  such  arguments  were  dictated 
by  party  interest,  by  the  spirit  of  reaction  which  had, 
during  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  got  the  upper  hand 
in  French  literature,  and  which  was  at  that  time  opposed 
alike  to  the  liberal  empiricism  which  prevailed  in  this 
country,  and  to  the  yet  more  liberal  intellectualism 
which  prevailed  in  Germany. 
This  explains  also,  to  a   large  extent,   why  religious       7«. 

1  M  1        •       -r.  1      •  11  Religious 

philosophy  m  France  took  its  own  course  and  has  not,  phUo«ophy 

*^  x^    J  >  ia  France. 

till  quite  recently,  contributed  much  to  the  international 
treatment  of  the  subject.  What  was  original  in  it 
seemed  so  much  bound  up  with  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
with  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
the  political  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
that  the  free  development  of  philosophical  thought  in 
the  Protestant  countries  took  little  interest  in  it;  on 
the  other  side,  the  development  of  free  enquiry  in 
matters  of  belief  in  France  either  assimilated  in  an 
eclectic  spirit  the  ideas  of  German  transcendentalism, 
or  was  occupied  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  exact  research  and  of  the  sensational-philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  elaborating  that  system  of 
Positive  Thought  through  which  at  a  later  date  France 
once  more  entered  the  arena  of  European  speculation. 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  religious  philosophy  of  such 
thinkers  as  de  Bonald,  de  Maistre,  and  de  Lamennais 
has  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  subject  ^ 

^  A    notable    exception    to  this      (1880),  which   deals  with  "Tradi- 
general  practice  is  to  be  found  iu   I   tioualism  "  and  *'  Ultramontanism." 


tiie  second  volume  of  M.  Ferraz's 
*  History  of  Philosophy  in  France 
during   the    Nineteenth   Century ' 


In  the  Preface  the  author  thinks 
it  necessary  to  justify  the  inclusion 
of  these  currents  of  thought  in  a 
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though  it  contains  valuable  points  of  view  which  have 
later  been  taken  up  by  more  recent  thinkers.^  Seasons 
similar  to  those  which  prevented  for  a  long  time  the 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  Schleiermacher  as  a  philo- 


complete    History  of    Philosophy, 
and  correctly  remarks  that  neither 
Ravaisson    nor    Taine    takes    due 
notice    of    them.       He    considers 
that     what    is    termed    "  pure " 
thought,  the  *' study  of  the  great 
Truths  of  the  moral  order  by  the 
sole  aid   of  individual  reasoning," 
does    not  comprise    the  whole  of 
philosophy,  though  such  has  been 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  fore- 
most philosophers  since  the  time  of 
Socrates,     as    even     such     recent 
thinkers  as  Bossuet  and  F^nelon, 
following    Descartes,    have    found 
the  criterion   of    certitude  in  the 
clearness  of  ideas — t.e.,  in  a  purely 
rational    principle.       Against   this 
he    points    to    what    he   terms    a 
**  mixed "     philosophy    as    repre- 
sented, inter  alia,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  St  Augustine, 
and   the  Fathers   of    the  Church, 
who  tried  to  reconcile  the  specula- 
tions   of    Qreek    philosophy    with 
theological  conceptions.     It  may  be 
remarked  that  "  pure  "  rationalism 
has  never  been  characteristic  of  the 
leading  philosophies  in  this  country, 
which    have    been    nearly    always 
allied,  either  with   natural  know- 
ledge on  the  one  side,  or  with  some 
form  of  traditional   belief  on  the 
other ;    further,  that  the  position 
taken    up   by  Lotze  in   Germany, 
according  to  which  the  formal  task 
of  philosophy  consists  in  imparting 
unity   and    harmony    to    the   fre- 
quently confused  and  contradictory 
body  of  thought  furnished  by  science 
on  the  one  side,  by  common -sense 
and  practical  reasoning  on  the  other, 
at    once   opposes   the    attempt    to 
build    up    a    philosophical  system 
upon   a   purely  rational   principle. 
And    a    similar     endeavour    at     a 


reconciliation  of  apparently  opposed 
regions  of  thought  seems  to  under- 
lie also  such  very  different  philo- 
sophical schemes  as  those  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr  Balfour. 

^  Two  points  may  be    specially 
referred  to:  they  were  in  a  crude 
way  insisted  on  in  the  traditional 
school  of  thought.     The  first  is  the 
influence    of    tradition    upon    the 
formation  of  ideas  and  convictions. 
All  the  modem  theories  of  environ- 
ment, of   inheritance,  and  of  the 
social    atmosphere    tend     in     the 
direction   of  maintaining  that  ab- 
stract   notions    have,    like    other 
inteUectual    data,  a    conscious    or 
unconscious     ancestry     depending 
upon  acknowledged  or  unacknow- 
ledged tradition  under  the  influence 
of  surrounding  or  antecedent  con- 
ditions.     The     other     interesting 
point   is    notably  the    importance 
which     de      Bonald      (1754-1840) 
attaches  to  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  mind  which  creates 
thought  instead   of  being   created 
by  it.     He  even   goes  the  length 
of  maintaining  that  language  and 
words    are    a    Divine    Revelation. 
Subsequent  theories  of  the  relation 
of  language  and  thought,  such  as 
those  of  Max  Miiller,  the  psycho- 
logical importance  of  intersubjective 
communion  (James  Ward),  and  the 
extension  of  the  term  language  to 
all  forms  of  expression  (the  ''general 
linguistic ''  of  B.  Croce),  all  tend  to 
emphasise  the  important  part  which 
language  has  played,  not  only  in  the 
undiscovered  origins  of  civilisation 
and  culture,  but  also  as  the  prin- 
cii)al    Revelation,  as   the   moment 
of  awakening,  in  the  early  life  of 
every  rational  human  being. 
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sopher  in  Germany,  prevented  also  the  important  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  earlier  writings  of  de  Lamennais 
from  receiving  due  recognition.  Theology  was  considered, 
in  France  as  in  Germany,  to  disqualify  a  thinker  for  the 
pursuit  of  genuine  speculation.  We  know,  however,  as 
has  already  been  stated,^  that  there  existed,  at  least  in 
Germany,  for  a  considerable  time  a  similar  prejudice 
against  those  who  cultivated  exclusively  the  exact  and 
empirical  sciences.  In  the  latter  respect  France  was 
the  first  country  which  emancipated  itself  from  this 
spirit  of  extreme  rationalism;  it  was  the  first  country 
which  attempted  to  raise  an  edifice  of  philosophical 
thought  upon  the  principles  of  exact  research ;  and  it  was 
also  there  that  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  recent 
religious  speculation  were  first  introduced  or  suggested. 
As  I  have  remarked  before,  the  separation  of  exact 
science  on  the  one  side  and  of  theology  on  the  other 
from  philosophical  thought  has  never  existed  in  the 
same  extreme  way  in  this  country. 

Though  French  philosophical  thought  does  not  exhibit 
that  close  and  consecutive  development  on  definite  lines 
which  is  characteristic  of  German  thought,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  the  thought  of  this  country,  it  contains 
a  few  prominent  examples  in  which  definite  and  recur- 
ring aspects  of  thought  have  found,  as  it  were,  classical 
expression.  Not  to  speak  of  Descartes,  we  have,  in 
some  of  the  writings  of  the  encyclopaedists,  a  typical 
enunciation  of  the  tenets  of  materialism,  to  which  the 
later  writings  of  Blichner  in  Germany,  or  even  of 
Haeckel  in  our  days,  have  hardly  added  anything  which 

^  See  ante,  p.  267  n. 
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is  either  new  in  principle  or  expressed  with  the  same 
lucidity  and  elegance.  We  may,  in  fact,  say  what  has 
been  said  of  one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Bestoration, 
that  French  thought  is  prophetic;  giving  in  rare 
instances,  emphatic  and  seemingly  premature  expression 
to  arguments  which  have  taken  a  long  time  to  become 
popularly  understood.^  This  is  eminently  the  case  with 
two  of  the  points  urged  by  de  Lamennais  in  his  cele* 
77.  brated  *  Essai  sur  I'lndifiKrence  en  mati^re  de  Religion/  * 
lAmennais.  Disregarding,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  local  and  tem- 
poral circumstances  which  caused  its  great  reputation, 
we  find  that  the  author  emphasised  two  important  points 
which  have  since  occupied  religious  thinkers  every- 
where. The  first  point  dealt  with  by  de  Lamennais  in 
his  first  volume  was  the  growing  spirit,  not  of  unbelief, 
but  of  indifference  towards  religious  questions.  He 
foretold  that  religious  thought  was  tending  towards  in- 
difference. The  other  point  with  which  he  dealt  in  the 
second  volume  was  the  problem  of  certitude,  the  question 


^  Paul  Janet,  iu  *  La  Philosophie 
de  Lamennais'  (1890,  pp.  2  and  3), 
sees  in  de  Lamennais  (1782-1854) 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
century  condensed  in  a  single  mind 
and  a  unique  moment.  It  is  the 
transition  from  the  idea  of  authority 
to  that  of  revolution.  **D'autre8 
que  lui,  sans  doute,  ont  pass^  aussi 


pourquoi  la  vie  de  Lamennais  est 
un  drame  dans  lequel  se  concentre 
tout  un  si^le.  .  .  .  De  mdme  que, 
dans  les  tragedies,  I'intdret,  pour 
dtre  dramatique,  doit  se  concentrer 
dans  une  action  unique :  de  meme 
le  combat  du  si^le  entre  le  passd 
et  I'avenir,  pour  apparaitre  dans 
toute  sa  grandeur,  a  dii  se  condenser 


de  la  cause  de  Tautoritd  h  celle  de  |   dans    une    seule    &me    et    en    un 

la  revolution  :     Lamartine,   Victor  moment  unique.    Tel  est  le  haut  et 

Hugo,     Chateaubriand      lui-meme,  persistant  int^ret  que  pr^nte  la 

malgre  sa  fiddlite  d'office  h  la  Idgiti-  vie  de  Lamennais,  et  qui  donne  k 

mite;    mais    aucun    d'eux    n'etait  ;   tous  sea  ecrits  et  aux  phases  diverses 

pretre,    apotre,    j>roph6te  ;     aucun  de    sa   philosophie  un  caract^re  si 


n'avait  pri«  parti  avec  tant  de 
violence  et  d'exageration  en  faveur 
des    doctrines     du     pa»s(5.       C'est 


emouvant." 

-Vol.    i.,   1817  ;    vol.   ii.,  1820; 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,   1S23. 
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as  to  the  ultimate  authority  to  which  we  appeal  in 
mattei's  of  knowledge  and  faith. 

It  will  now  be  generally  admitted  that  through  many 
influences,  some  of  which  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  de 
Lamennais,  a  spirit  of  indifference  under  various  names, 
such  as  Agnosticism,  Irreligion,  Immoralism,  or  Pro- 
babilism  has  found  its  way  into  the  thoughtful  literature 
of  Western  Europe.  And,  further,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  prominent  thinkers  in  this  country,  such 
as  Mr  Balfour,  and  before  him  James  Martineau,  have 
made  the  question  of  the  seat  of  authority  or  the  court 
of  appeal  in  matters  of  knowledge  and  belief  the  subject 
of  special  study. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest  that  a  similar 
problem  presented  itself,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  and  in 
different  surroundings,  to  de  Lamennais, — the  problem  of 
certitude  in  matters  of  belief.  The  fact  that  a  tendency 
to  indifference  was  slowly  growing  out  of  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  Toleration  did  not  then  strike 
either  Grerman  or  British  thinkers;  and  this  is  easily 
explained  if  we  realise  that  in  Grermany,  at  the  time 
when  the  '  Essay  on  Indifference '  appeared,  there  existed 
just  the  opposite,  a  spirit  of  hope  and  genuine  trust 
in  the  promises  of  idealistic  speculation  which  was 
not  to  supersede,  but  to  put  the  verities  of  Christian 
religion  upon  a  securer  intellectual  foundation ;  further, 
that  in  England  a  quite  different  but  not  less  hopeful 
spirit  had  become  diffused  through  poetry,  literature,  and 
art  since  the  beginning  of   the  century,  and  that   this 
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was  followed  by,  and  in  some  instances  associated  with, 
the  later  religious  revival  which  centred  in  the  Oxford 
movement. 

The  era  of  German  idealism,  with  its  genuine  but 
unfulfilled  aspirations,  was — as  had  been  the  case  half  a 
century  earlier  in  France — to  be  destroyed  by  Material- 
ism and  Industrialism,  and  the  resources  of  the  new 
spirit  in  English  literature  had  to  exhaust  themselves, 
before  thinking  minds  in  both  countries  could  realise 
how  much  truth  was  contained  in  the  dictum  of  Eenan 
that  we  live  on  reminiscences  of  the  past,  on  the 
''  Shadows  of  a  shadow,"  and  how  much  insight  in  his 
query :  "  What  will  those  after  us  live  on  ? " 

After  having  dealt  with  the  phenomenon  of  indiffer- 
ence in  matters  of  religion,  de  Lamennais  investigates 
the  foimdations  of  certitude,  and  he  finds  them  in  the 
dicta  of  common-sense.  Common-sense,  or  the  generally 
accepted  axioms  and  beliefs,  are  the  authority  to  which 
we  ultimately  appeal  in  questions  of  importance.  He 
thus  reminds  us  not  only  of  the  rdle  which  custom  and 
habit  played  in  Hume's  philosophy,  but  also  of  the 
common -sense  philosophy  of  Eeid  and  the  Scottish 
school  which  appeared  as  an  answer  to  Hume's  doubts. 
In  passing,  we  may  note  how  a  prominent  English 
philosopher  and  critic,  the  late  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  one 
of  the  last  of  his  Essays,  spoke  approvingly  of  Eeid's 
common-sense  philosophy.  But  with  de  Lamennais 
common-sense  meant  something  different,  something 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  common-sense 
of  Eeid ;  the  latter  appealed  rather  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated convictions    of  thinking  persons   when   they   re" 
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fleeted  upon  the  plain  evidences  within  their  own 
consciousnees ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  every  individual 
thinking  person.  With  de  Lamennais  it  meant  rather  an 
appeal  to  what  was  common  to  all  persons  whether  this 
consensus  be  established  by  reflection  or  unconsciously 
adopted  and  admitted  in  practice.  In  fact,  in  the  term 
"common-sense,"  we  may  say  that  Beid's  school  laid 
emphasis  on  the  word  ''sense,"  on  immediate  evidence, 
de  Lamennais  on  the  word  "common" — i,e.,  on  that 
which  is  possessed  by  or  belongs  to  every  one.  It  is  a 
reversion  to  the  standard  of  the  more  comprehensive 
mind  of  the  classical  period  of  Christendom ;  qTiod  semper , 
quod  vhiquCy  quod  ah  omnibus. 

In  this  formula  of  the  appeal  to  common-sense  we 
have  the  beginning  of  a  doctrine  which  has,  since  the 
time  of  de  Lamennais,  been  introduced  from  many  sides 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question.  We  may  express 
this  by  saying  that  the  authority  appealed  to  is  not  that 
of  a  single  person,  of  a  single  truth,  or  of  an  isolated 
argument,  however  imposing  or  convincing  such  may  at 
times  appear,  but  that  it  is  an  appeal  to  a  body  of  beliefs 
or  of  thought  which  through  universality,  coherence,  and 
stability  commands  our  respect  and  assent.  As  such, 
this  view  opposes  everything  that  is  detached,  isolated, 
and  purely  individual ;  it  appeals  to  the  community  of 
men  and  the  continuity  of  opinions,  not  to  individual 
thinkers  or  subjective  convictions  however  rigid  and 
acute  the  logic  of  the  latter  may  seemingly  be.  In  fact, 
de  Lamennais  maintains  that  individualism  and  self- 
reliance  in  matters  of  knowledge  and  faith  must  lead 
ultimately  to  scepticism,  uncertainty,  and  indifference. 
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We  also  recognise,  what  is  not  of  special  interest  in  t 
connection,  liow  thia  argument  of  de  Lamennaia  bringi 
him  very  close  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Democracy  I 
and  Socialism  of  which  he,  later  on,  became  a  prominesft  1 
political  exponent. 

When  Mr  Balfour,  towards  the   end  of  the  century,  I 
again  discussed  the  question  of  authority,  of  the  centre  J 
of  appeal  in  matters  of  scientific  and  religious  doctrine,  ] 
he  had  at  liia  disposal  the  result  of  fully  sixty  years  of  j 
philosophical  criticism.     The  epistemological  diacussiona  ' 
raised  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  to  the  nature  of  inductive  proof 
had  gradually  made  it  clear  that  the  strictest  and  best 
established   scientific  theories  rrated  upon  a  system  of 
axioms  which  were  generally  accepted,  and  the  truth  c 
which  itself  rested  on  cumulative  evidence,  on  ooherenof 
and  on  practira!    !--■-.-.-■   ~-  -^   ■';-.  --^mi-  '■-    f^Tild  ji 
obtained    in    i. 
epistemological 
of  Mr   Balfoui 
further  auppoi' 
Mach  in  Germ aj 
through 
have  the  arg 
of  environi 
which,  apd 
nothing. 
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or  sTstems  ol  belief,  and  receive  their  convincing  power 
over  individual  minds  only  to  a  very  small  extent  from  the 
tempoiury  and  subjective  evidence  upon  which  they  are 
fallaciously  supposed  to  rest.  It  is  further  interest- 
ing to  see  how  de  Lamennais  and  latterly  Mr  Balfour, 
both  of  whom  appeal  to  existing  authorities, — i.e.,  to 
generally  admitted  bodies  of  doctrine  as  t^ainst  indi- 
vidual and  isolated  ratiocination — are  ultimately  driven 
to  the  confession  that  this  whole  scheme  is  intelligible 
and  workable  only  by  the  assumption  of  an  imderlying 
universal  reason,  or  of  the  intrinsic  and  ultimate  ration- 
ality of  existence, — a  doctrine  which  comes  very  near  to  " 
the  position  taken  up  in  Hegel's  philosophy.' 

But  here  we  come  upon  the  point  where  the  religious 
thought   of   to-day   discards    the    Hegelian    scheme,   an 


'  De     LameDuaia,    afcer 
hi*    eudeavoura    to   vilidiont 
a!    the    Komari    Ci 
1   conitemned  by   the    Pi 
*    'o  the  Encyclical  agui 
'l-n  d'un  Crojaiit,''^July 
authority  he  wiiheil 
took  to   pulitiual   and 
philoBophj,  influcnci 


iligieui  de  Qotre  lipoque.  Avant 
li,  le  parti  ultratauiitain,  malgr^ 
M  appela  r^it^r^a  de  J.  de  Maigtre, 
e  s'dtait  point  encore  constitue  et 
'avait  paa  mgme  encore  une  ombre 
'eiislence.  C'est  Larue onais  qui 
organ  iBiS  et  qui  luj 


afora 


qu'Ll. 
.  .  Maia,  a: 


•^det 


Lamcnnaia 
a  produit,  k  une  certaiue  date,  le 
catholiciame  ultramontain,  qui 
(tomine  aujourd'hui  avec  tant 
d^empire,  il  a  produit  uu  peu  plua 
tard  ce  catliolicisme  liberal,  qui  a 
rallid  longtempa  ud  certain  nombre 
de  natures  gdnereusea,  de  aorte  que 
lei  deux  granda  courant«  d'id^a 
qai  ae  aont  ddroulu  de  cos  joura  au 
■ein  de  I'Egliae,  out  eu  ^galement 
en  lui  leur  principe  et  leur  source. 
Le  rationaliate  ne  a'eat  paa  accua^ 
Chez  !ui  avec  moina  de  furce  que  le 
catholique  ultraaiontaiu  et  que  le 
oatholique  liberal,  bien  qu'il  n'ait 
pas  exercd  la  m^me  influence  sur  aea 
■     "  (loc.  eU.,  p.  268). 
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T»,       opposition    which    was    prepared    by    Kant,    to    which  i 
iho''ht  Schleiermacher   gave  special   expression,   and   which   la  | 
Mitr-    perhaps  most  clearly  brought  out  in  Albrecht  Kitachi'a 
theology.     The  system  of  reason  which  Hegel  attempted  i 
to  elaborate   was   not    that    of    ordinary   logic,   of    the 
formal   logic  of  the  rationalist,   or   the   inductive  logic 
of  the  empirical   school ;   it  was,  as   it  were,  a  higher 
reasonableness  that  Hegel  attempted  to  demonstrate,  a 
rationality  which  embraces  not  only  formal  and  exact  l 
ways  of  thinking  but  also  the  higher  trains  of  poetical,  1 
religious,   and   metaphysical    thought,  what   had  before 
him   been  distinguished   from    the  other   under  various 
names,    such     as     the     Transcendental    (Kant),    Intel- 
lectual   Intuition   (Fichte    and   Schelling),   or   Religious 
Faith    (Jacobi    and    Fries).       In    the   sequel,    however, 
it   became    clear   that   these   higher   forms   of    thought, 
cannot    be    fused     into    one    commoa    logic    with 
precepts    of    exact    and    ompirical    thrnieht,      Aa 
latter  were  mm 
stood    it    beet;: 
difference  in  ll. 
side,  art,  ethii  . 
their     aiibjeci 
science  jI'-.'>"'./ 
inevit; 
artiiii;!... 
transiently 
real: 

aggregate,  not  l 
a   livif 
Whijlf 
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aigoificaiice  of  the  AIL  Now  the  latter  is  just  what  the 
higher  regions  of  thought  desire  to  grasp  from  the  be- 
ginniog  and  to  place  in  the  centre  of  their  reasoning. 
If  then  Season  hes  at  the  bottom  and  forms  the  ground- 
work of  everything,  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
rationale  of  exact  and  scientific  knowledge  which  leads 
ever  more  into  detail  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
what  is  of  higher  and  what  is  of  lower  valu&  Yet  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  world  around  us  without  intro- 
dacing  these  aspects,  which  are  essentially  foreign  to 
scientific  research  or,  should  they  exist,  are  brought 
into  it  in  its  relation  to  an  end  or  aim  by  purely 
utilitarian  and  commercial  considerations.  This  has 
been  recognised  even  by  those  thinkers  who  do  not 
Eur  of  reaching  an  understanding  of  the  highest 
[  phenomena  by  employing  purely  scientiiic — i,c, 
■Bt  canons  and  methods.  They  are  then  confronted 
I  two  definite  probldms. 
"The  first  is  r  to  find  in  the  empirical  and  phenomenal 
world  which  surrounds  us  a  principle  which,  so  to  Bpeak, 
dostroys  the  monotony  of  things  and  disturbs  the  im- 
partiality of  the  purely  scientific  observer,  introducing 
a  standard  c>f  value,  s,  means  of  judging  between  the 
hisher  and  lower.     Such  a  principle   they  find  in   the        s*. 

.  .        ,   .  ,  ,  .Tin  pnUcn 

tenomenon  of  progress,  and  ultimately,  under  various  trfprogrm, 
lauminations,  in  the  mechanically  undelinable  principle 

Tii'^  setfinii  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  even  as-       ei, 
iri,Li<.^Fi.-tlity  of  things  could  be  reached  through  cQiiTotKim 
detjned  in  the  vocabulai^  of  science, 
a  lesolve  the  still  remaining  great  irration- 
e — that  of  Evil  and  Sin.     These 


are  the  two  main  difficulties  with  which  any  Bjetem  of 
naturalism  has  to  deal,  and  it  is  si^ilicaujr  and  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  moat  comprehensii^  attempt 
in  recent  times  to  deal  with  theeft  difficulties,  frcm  a 
purely  anthropological  point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in 
French  literature,  and  especially  in  the  remarkable  writ- 
ings of  Jean  Marie  Guyau,  , 

We  have  already,  in  the  two  foregoing  chaptei*,  dealt 
''  with  the  positive  aide  of  Guyau'a  teaching,  with  tea 
philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  and  Ms  Ethics'^  aud  wa 
shall  have  to  revert  to  it  when  in  the  following  chaptei 
we  deal  with  the  problem  of  Society.  At  present  it  is 
rather  the  negative  side  which  I  desire  to  dwell  on. 
With  him  the  spiritual  view  of  things  and  of  Me  does 
not  coincide  witli  traditional  religion  and  morality,  the 
main  positions  of  which  he  rejects.  He  teaches  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Irreligion  and  Immoralism,  or  rather 
he  desires  to  rise  beyond  the  conventional  standards  of 
morality  and  the  traditional  dogmas  of  religion.  He 
has  thus,  in  a  remarkable  study  by  M.  Alfred  Fonillee, 
been  correctly  and  significantly  compared  with  Nietzsche 
in    Germany.^     Now   the    two    main    positions    in   the 


'  'Nietzache  et  L'lninioralume,' 
b;  Alfred  Fuuill^  (2nd  ed..  1902). 
Prom  the  IntruductJoti  to  this  work 
we  leun  thiit  Nietsiche  was  well 
scquaiDted  with  Oujau's  priacipii] 
wurtg,  bis  ovm  copies  of  which  are 
covered  with  margiiial  not«a  of  ap- 
pro vbI  and  criticiam,  but  that 
neither  Oujau  nor  Fouillfe  himaelf 
knew  Mietxeche  personalljr,  though 
tbey  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
same  pUcea  on  the  Kiviera.  M. 
Fouillde  expresses  hii  compvative 
eBtimate  of  the  two  thinkers,  whose 


Damea  have  been  brought  together 
ill  several  crtCic&l  iiutic«s  by  Frenoh 
and  Oermaii  writers,  as  follows : 
"  Les  tcuvres  de  Ouyau  et  de 
Nietzscbe  out  unsi  ^veilld  de 
toutes  parts  des  ifchus  plus  ou 
mains  discordatits.  Ijuant  h  nous, 
il  nous  Kemble  que  1 'individualisme 
de  Nietuiche  a  bestiin  d*etre  corrigj 
par  le  point  de  vua  social  de  Qujau. 
AuxHi  avons-nout  cru  n^cessture, 
lout  eo  insistaut  sur  filetxache,  de 
le  comparer  K  sod  (lerander  fran  vaJs, 
Les  tb&iries  du  peaseur  allemand 


I 
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current  systems  of  moral  and  religious  thought  which 
he  combats  and  rejects  are,  so  far  as  morality  is  con- 
cerned, the  sense  of  obligation  and  the  demand  for  a 
higher  sanction ;  and,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the 
existence  of  a  special  doctrine  or  of  a  body  of  dogma. 
He  aims  at  a  morality  "  without  obligation  and  sanc- 
tion," and  at  a  religion  without  dogma;  the  former 
position  is  new  and  original  to  him ;  the  latter  was  not 
an  unknown  conception  with  several  German  thinkers 
already  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  who  talked  of 
the  religious  spirit  without  a  definite  religion  or,  as  they 
termed  it,  of  "religiosity  without  religion."  In  this 
manner  Guyau  opposes  what  the  whole  of  religious 
philosophy  and  all  practical  morals  and  religion  have 
considered  indispensable — viz.,  a  definite  and  obligatory 
moral  law  and  a  simple  or  elaborate,  but,  in  any 
case,  a  definite  system  of  beliefs.  In  proportion  as 
the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  thinkers  from 
many  sides  that  reality  and  certitude,  so  far  as  the 
human  mind  is  concerned,  can  be  attained,  not  by  any 
single  assertion,  but  only  by  a*  more  or  less  con- 
sistent, coherent,  and  stable  system  or  order  of  ideas ; 
further,  that  the  system  of  ideas  and  conceptions 
elaborated  by  science  has  no  centre  and  no  finality ; 
it  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  many  that,  to 
satisfy  the  higher  needs  of  the  human  soul,  there 
must    exist    another    and    a    higher    order,   and    that 


Bont  eu  partie  une  deviation  de 
plusieurs  des  doctrines  que  Guyau 
avait  d^jk  soutenues  ;  il  importe 
done  au  plus  haut  point  de  r^tablir 
le  vrai  et  le  normal  sous  certaines 


alterations  pathologiques  qui,  grdce 
au  g^nie  lit^raire  de  Nietzsche,  peu- 
vent  s^duire  tant  de  simples  ou  tant 
de  raffines  a  la  recherche  du  neuf." 
(p.  ii.) 
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this  higher  order  must  have  a  definite  centre  to  make 
it  stable  and  comprehensive.  Practical  religion  will 
always  demand  a  system  of  beliefs  or  of  doctrine  in 
which  its  conception  of  the  higher  order  of  things 
finds  expression,  and  a  supreme  law  of  conduct  in  which 
it  is  centred. 

According  to  the  intuitional  school,  the  latter  is  an 
indestructible  postulate  of  human  nature,  the  categorical 
imperative  of  Kant,  for  which  systems  of  theoretical  and 
practical  morality  are  forced  to  find  definite  though 
possibly  changing  expression.  The  former — i,e.,  the  more 
or  less  elaborate  system  of  doctrine  and  belief  in  which 
the  higher  moral  or  spiritual  order  finds  expression — has 
been  elaborated  by  the  human  race,  in  its  progressive 
history  and  culture,  as  its  Religion.  The  problem  of  the 
spirit  according  to  this  view  finds  its  solution  from  two 
definite  beginnings,  the  sense  of  obligation  which  exists 
as  an  original  endowment  or  revelation  in  the  human 
mind,  and  the  historical  religion  which  has  been  such 
an  important  factor  throughout  the  course  of  civilisation. 
Upon  these  two  data,  the  first,  a  definite  central  point, 
the  second,  a  wide  circumference  of  facts  and  events, 
it  is  the  task  of  theology  or  of  systematic  religious 
thought  to  build  its  edifice ;  the  first  is  a  psychological, 
the  second  a  historical  study.  Both  lead  us  beyond 
the  region  of  purely  philosophical  thought. 

This  view  discards  the  scheme  which  has  found  its 
most  elaborate  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  poetical 
expression  in  Guyau's  writings :  the  latter  appears  vague 
and  impracticable,  and,  in  consequence,  unrealisable. 
This  verdict  is  strengthened  by  a  further  and  last  con- 
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sideration.  Gajau's  aim  of  establishing  a  religion  or  a 
spiritual  view  of  things  without  recourse  to  any  definite 
doctrine  or  dc^ma,  though  it  naturally  sprang  up  in 
a  country  and  among  surroundings  which  have  witnessed 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  the  frightful  deeds  of  religi- 
ous persecution,  and  the  abuse  of  dogma,  cannot  con- 
sistently be  carried  through.  For — after  the  destruction 
of  all  traditional  beliefs,  of  all  rigid  dogmas,  and  of  all 
moral  compulsion — it  will  yet  leave  standing  one  last 
and  solitary  dogma,  which  consistently  it  should  not 
hesitate  ultimately  and  finally  to  destroy.  This  "last 
dogma"  is  morality  itself,  the  sense  of  Duty,  and  the 
distinction  of  Grood  and  Evil. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  in  modem  literature,  this       ss. 
conviction    that   morality  itself   must    fall   as  a   ''  last  the "  ust 

dognuu 

dogma"  before  the  logiccd  consequences  of  a  purely 
naturalistic  view  is  gradually  gaining  ground  and  finding 
definite  expression.^  This  is  considered  by  one  class 
of  thinkers  to  be  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  of  the  natural- 
istic position;  by  another  class  as  an  indication  that 
utilitarian  systems  of  morality  rest  upon  an  illogical 
introduction  of  a  principle  alien  to  the  purely  natural- 
istic view.  Such  a  principle,  which  in  the  end  is 
introduced  in  order  to  combat  the  purely  selfish  and 
individualistic  view,  is  found,  by  Comte,  simply  in 
Altruism ;  by  Guyau,  in  the  expansive  principle  of  Life ; 
by  Fouill^e,  in  the  "  force  of  ideas  " ;  by  Lange  and  others, 
in  Ideals ;  and  ultimately  by  all  these  and  other  thinkers. 


^  One  of  the  earliest  discussions 
of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
three  articles  by  M.  Delboeuf  in 


the    'Revue    Philosophique,'   vols, 
ziii.  and  xiv.  (1882). 
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including  Spencer,  in  the  organisation,  the  demands,  and 
the  authority  of  human  society.  But  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  naturalism  is  not,  in  our  present  stage  of 
knowledge,  identical  with  mechanism,  and  that  the 
extreme  view  mentioned  above  implies  the  assertion 
that  the  phenomena  of  life,  individual  and  social,  and 
those  of  consciousness  can  be  explained  on  purely 
mechanical  principles.  This  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
impossible,  and  naturalists  such  as  du  Bois  Beymond, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  Haeckel  have  been,  perhaps 
reluctantly,  forced  to  admit  this ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  thinkers  whose  own  original  work  was  confined 
to  purely  mechanical  reasoning,  have  either,  with  Lord 
Kelvin,  distinctly  asserted  the  impossibility  of  under- 
standing the  phenomena  of  living  matter  on  purely 
mechanical  principles,  or  have,  with  Clifford,  invented 
a  theory  of  '*  mind-stuff."  ^ 


^  An  iDteresting  article  dealing 
with  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  American  *  Philosophical  Re- 
view '  (1896),  with  the  title 
"Morality  the  last  of  Dogmas," 
by  Antonio  Llano.  The  author 
identifies  the  naturalistic  with  the 
purely  mechanical  point  of  view — 
in  fact,  he  practically  accepts  what 
du  Bois  Reymond  termed  the 
**Laplacian  world -formula."  This 
position  is,  to  say  the  least,  prema- 
ture, and  the  contention  that 
"naturalistic  and  utilitarian  phil- 
osophers ;  who— strange  to  say — 
establish  the  premises  as  indispen- 
sable, shrink  before  their  logical 
consequences,"  is  not  correct  if 
applied  to  such  thinkers  as  the 
author  deals  with.  But  assuming 
that  it  were  possible  to  reduce 
everything  in  human  life  and 
conduct     to     purely     mechanical 


sequences,  and  that  the  author*8 
conclusions  were  established  "  that 
morality  with  its  machinery  of  obli- 
gation, conscience,  and  duty,  being 
based  on  feelings  originated  in 
superstition  and  slavery,  and  in 
an  inadequate  and  unscientific  con- 
ception of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  man  in  particular,  is  doomed 
to  vanish  under  the  pressure  of  en- 
lightened reason,  which  will  cease 
to  consider  it  either  necessary  or 
profitable,"  we  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  to  take  the  place 
of  morality?  The  author  is  very 
definite  on  this,  saying  that "  the 
evolution  (I  might  better  say  the 
dissolution)  of  morality  is  from 
*  duty  *  towards  *  right,*  the  former 
diminishing  as  the  latter  increases. " 
Now  this  suggests  a  very  important 
distinction.  The  word  "right" 
has  several  meanings,  and  the  use 
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For  those  who  refuse  to  deduce  the  feeling  of  duty 
and  obligation  either  psychologically  or  historically 
-from  non  -  moral  elements,  and  consider  it,  with  Kant, 
to  be  the  starting-point,  centre,  and  foundation  of 
any  and  every  higher  or  spiritual  view  of  things, 
there  will  always  exist  the  further  task  of  interpreting 
this  unique  and  remarkable  experience  through  some 
reasoned  creed,  as  well  as  of  showing  its  purport  and 
working  throughout  the  whole  region  of  practical  life. 
The  fundamental  assertion  or  postulate  will  have  to  be 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  ontology  (theory 
of  being)  and  a  system  of  morality  (theory  of  conduct). 
Long  before  philosophers  had  professedly  done  so,  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  had  attempted  this  inter- 
pretation and  expansion  of  the  moral  postulate  in  the 
various  historical  religions  and  moralities  of  the  different 
nations  and  ages  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  a  true  insight  into  the  connection  of  ideas 
that  Guyau  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  if  the 
spirit    of    toleration    makes  it   desirable   that   religious 


of  it  in  this  connection  is  similar  !   that    which    is    reasonable.       The 


to  that  of  the  word  "force"  by 
materialists,  such  as  Biichner  in 
his  well  -  known  work.  In  his 
philosophy  the  word  **  force  **  would 
be  of  no  use  if  it  was  reduced  to 
its  purely  mechanical  meaning  as 
a  measure  of  motion,  and  similarly 
the  word  ** right"  has  several 
meanings.  It  may  mean  that 
which  is  logically  correct ;  as  such 
it  refers  merely  to  a  formal  process, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  reality. 
It  may  mean  the  opposite  of  wrong, 
and  if  used  in  this  sense  imports  a 
moral  distinction ;  or  it  may  mean, 
what  the  author  probably  intends, 


German  language  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  recht  and  richtig. 
In  the  Hegelian  system,  and  among 
writers  influenced  by  it,  the  identi- 
fication of  what  is  morally  right 
with  what  is  reasonable  has  been 
much  discussed.  With  Hegel  the 
identification  of  the  two  terms  is 
based  upon  the  conception  of 
reason,  not  as  a  merely  formal 
logical  process,  but  as  an  inherent 
principle  of  reality.  For  such  a 
conception  the  scientific  aspect,  if 
reduced  to  the  mechanical,  has 
no  room. 
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dogma  be  done  away  with  and  the  dogmatic  spirit 
destroyed,  this  will  ultimately  and  necessarily  be  fol-^ 
lowed  by  a  negation,  not  only  of  religious  dogmas, 
but  likewise  of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  finally  of 
moral  distinctions  themselves.  Here  it  is  difficult  not 
to  ask  the  question  whether  there  is  not  a  still  more 
fundamental  assumption,  postulate,  or  axiom — whatever 
we  call  it  —  which  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  this 
general  collapse,  viz..  Truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
question  has  been  asked  and  discussed  in  the  recent 
literature  and  controversies  of  Pragmatism.  With  this 
we  shall  have  to  deal  on  a  later  occasion,  as  it  has,  so 
far,  not  directly  treated  the  religious  problem  or  the 
problem  of  the  Spirit. 
84.  The  theological  view  which  seeks  the  foundation  of 

Timnifomui- 

tfoaofthe    ethics    in    the    belief   in    a    higher,    transcendental,   or 

theological  °        '  ' 

^•^-  spiritual  order  of   things  (the  "civitas  Dei")  which  it 

confronts  with  the  purely  anthropological  order  (the 
"civitas  humana")  —  though  it  admits  that  the  two 
existing  orders  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  interwoven 
like  the  warp  and  woof  in  the  texture  of  a  garment — 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  adding 
to  the  purely  psychological  view,  taken  by  Kant, 
the  historical  study  of  religion.  But  the  undoubted 
gain  which  has  resulted  from  these  studies,  through 
giving  breadth  of  view  and  wealth  of  detail,  has  not 
been  secured  without  corresponding  difficulties.  The 
opposite  or  naturalistic  view  has  not  been  slow  to 
detect  these.  The  modern  "study  of  religions**  has 
made  it  difficult  to  assign  to  any  one  of  the  historical 
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religions  a  unique  position,  especially  as  it  has  been 
shown,  with  more  or  less  success,  that  what,  for  in- 
stance, were  considered  at  one  time  to  be  doctrines 
and  precepts  peculiar  to  Christianity  have  —  perhaps 
without  exception  —  existed  outside  and  before  the 
era  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  other  Oriental  or 
European  religions.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  philosophiceJ  thought,  which  deals  only 
with  matters  of  principle,  to  settle  these  purely  his- 
torical problems  on  which  a  final  opinion  does  not,  and 
perhaps  never  will,  exist.  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
important  to  notice  that,  if  on  the  one  side  historical 
research  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  define  the  unique 
character  of  any  one  religious  system,  it  has,  on  the 
other  side,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  also  suggested  an  answer  to  the  problem 
it  has  created.  According  to  this  view  the  spiritual 
element  or  principle  shows  an  analogy  with  the 
phenomena  of  Life.  I  have  had  occasion,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  History,^  to  point  out  that, 
although  modern  thought  has  not  arrived  at  any 
satisfactory  definition  of  Life,  three  distinct  features 
have  been  established:  Life  is  a  unique,  a  continuous, 
and  a  ubiquitous  phenomenon.  We  are  now  approach- 
ing an  analogous  view  so  far  as  the  spiritual  principle 
is  concerned;  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
unique,  a  continuous,  and  a  ubiquitous  historical 
phenomenon  in  the  development  of  man  and  man- 
kind. 

As  little,  however,  as  the  various  forms  of  Life  ex- 

^  See  aupra^  vol.  ii.,  chap,  x.,  pp.  462  aqq. 
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hibit  each  the  inherent  principle  in  its  purity  or  fulness, 
or  in  that  perfection  which  we  see  before  us  in  single 
specimens  of  the  human  race, — showing  rather  endless 
varieties  and  possibilities  of  arrested  or  degraded  de- 
velopment, in  a  profusion  of  beautiful,  grotesque,  or  even 
hideous  examples  in  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of 
vegetable,  animate,  and  intelligent  nature, — just  'as  little 
do  we  find  the  spiritual  principle  everywhere  equally 
active  and  clear  in  its  historical  life  and  development. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  spiritual  principle  also  branch- 
ing off  sometimes  into  a  one-sided  growth,  not  without 
rising,  in  single  instances  and  under  favourable  conditions, 
to  rare  beauty  and  sublimity,  exhibiting  often  also  the 
grotesque,  the  degrading,  and  the  repulsive.  And  yet, 
as  we  have  learned,  through  biology,  to  connect  all 
living  forms  together  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  to  recognise  in  them  the  luxuriations  of  one  and 
the  same  principle,  the  principle  of  Life,  so  also  we 
recognise  in  the  whole  religious  life  of  mankind  the 
working  of  one  and  the  same  principle  which  we  term  the 
Spirit.  And  there  are  still  other  lessons  which  we  may 
learn  from  this  analogy.  The  highest,  purest,  and  fullest 
development  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  which  gives  us 
also  the  only  clue  we  possess  to  its  intrinsic  value  and 
meaning,  is  to  be  found,  for  us  human  observers,  in  single 
specimens  of  the  human  race,  in  the  highest  examples  of 
personality.  It  seems  as  if  the  vital  principle  has  at- 
tained to  a  kind  of  finality  in  such  instances  and  on  the 
occasion  of  such  creations.  Similarly  the  spiritual  view 
of  things  seems  to  recognise  a  kind  of  finality  in  the 
Christian  conception  of  Love   as   the  ground    and   the 
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highest  rule  conceivable  for  us  human  beings  in  the 
Divine  Order  of  things.^  And  again,  if  we  turn  to 
the  result  of  recent  biological  enquiry,  we  are  struck — 
as  great  authorities"  have  told  us — by  the  practical 
impossibility  of  predicting  phenomena  and  events  in 
the  living  portion  of  creation  with  anything  approach- 
ing that  accuracy  with  which  exact  science  has  taught 
us  to  predict  the  workings  of  inanimate  or  mechanical 
forces.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  complexity  which 
governs  every  individual  instance  or  to  the  undefinable 
nature  of  the  living  principle  itself :  ^  we  meet  every- 
where the  unexpected,  the  unforeseen,  the  incalculable, 
that  which  is  contingent,  individual,  and  unique.  This 
circumstance — as  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion — forces 
us  continually  to  resort  from  the  scientific  exact  and 
mechanical  view  of  nature  to  a  poetical  and  artistic 
interpretation,   which   seems   to   bring   us   much   nearer 


*  The  comparative  history  of  re- 
ligion, after  having  been  confined 
mostly  to  learned  treatises  on  the 
subject  which  have  accumulated  an 
enormous  amount  of  detail  has,  in 
recent  times,  been  introduced  more 
and  more  into  general  literature 
and  made  accessible  to  thoughtful 
readers.  I  should  like  to  mention 
as  especially  interesting  and  help- 
ful as  an  introduction  to  this 
large  subject  the  writings  of  Dr 
F.  B.  Jevons  ;  and  besides  a 
larger  work  referred  to  alwve  (vol. 
iii.  p.  163,  n.),  his  small  treatise 
entitled  'Comparative  Religion,' 
in  the  "Cambridge  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature"  (1913); 
see  especially  what  is  there  said 
on  the  Christian  conception  of 
Love  (p.  136  sqq.) 

'  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

VOL.  rv. 


^  As  already  stated  on  various 
occasions,  the  things  in  nature — 
notably  those  in  the  living  and 
animated  world  —  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly understood  if  torn  out  of 
their  surroundings,  and  still  less 
if  dissected  and  analysed  into 
their  constituent  parts.  Both  these 
abstracting  processes,  so  essential 
and  so  indispensable  to  scientific 
research,  must  be  supplemented  by 
ever  and  again  recurring  to  the 
vue  d'ensemMe.  And  this  refers 
equally  to  such  historical  growths 
as  the  religions  of  the  world.  A 
process  of  abstraction  and  of 
analysis,  foUowed  by  ever  so  in- 
genious a  synthesis  and  recon- 
struction, misses  their  real  nature 
and  significance.  This  reveals  itself 
only  to  the  synoptic  glance. 

2  D 
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to  the  real  essence  and  meaning  of  Life.  Now,  such 
is  still  more  the  case  if  we  deal  with  the  phenomena 
and  workings  of  the  spirit,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
hidden  lines  of  the  inwoven  spiritual  or  Divine  Order 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  confidence  with  which  we 
have  learnt  to  trace  those  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Here,  even  less  than  in  the  region  of  the 
biologist,  does  uniformity  obtain;  our  formulse  and 
analogies  forsake  us ;  every  spiritual  phenomenon,  like 
every  living  thing,  is  unique ;  the  unexpected,  the  mar- 
vellous —  nay,  even  the  miraculous  and  seemingly 
irrational — continually  happens,  and  will  seem  to  many 
to  denote  the  very  essence  and  character  of  the 
Spiritual.  This  is  what  naturally  follows  from  the 
twofold  order,  the  dualism,  which  the  theological  view 
of  things  upholds  and  which  it  considers  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  constitution,  in  the  nature  and  position 
of  us  human  beings  who  do  not,  as  Lotze  somewhere 
says,  dwell  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  nor 
survey  the  whole  of  it  from  an  outside  position,  but 
are  modestly  lodged  somewhere  in  its  branches.  To 
infer  from  this  that  the  whole  scheme  is  irrational 
would  be  legitimate  only  if  we  limit  rationality  to 
those  trains  of  reasoning  which  are  common  to  formal 
logic  and  fully  applicable  and  fruitful  only  in  an 
abstract  geometrical  world.  But  if  we  extend  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Reason  so  that  it  embraces  also 
the  spiritual  and  transcendent,  then,  even  what  may 
now  appear  to  be  miraculous,  paradoxical,  or  irrational, 
will  dissolve  in  that  higher  reasonableness  which  was 
the  ideal  of  Hegel's  system,  and  which,  though  never 
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fulfilled,   will  ever    remain   and   recur  as   the   undying 
aspiration  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  interest  which   the  human   mind   takes  in   the       as. 
spiritual    view    of    things,    in    the    Divine    Order,  lies  intcreatin 

the  prol)lem 

ultimately  in  this,  that  it  interprets  and  supports  the  of  society, 
moral  ideals  of  our  race,  and  that  it  leads  beyond 
the  purely  subjective,  selfish,  or  utilitarian  interpreta- 
tion and  conception  of  the  voice  of  duty.  As  we 
saw,  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  both  schools  of 
ethics  —  the  theological  and  the  anthropological — 
recognise  the  necessity  of  getting  beyond  the  subjec- 
tive or  selfish  point  of  view;  both  seek  to  place  the 
motives  of  human  action  upon  a  broader  basis  and 
on  a  deeper  foundation.  The  anthropological  or  natural- 
istic school  do  so  by  introducing  and  developing  the 
idea  of  Humanity,  of  human  society  or  of  the  human 
race  as  a  whole.  They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
introduce,  or  possible  to  maintain,  any  other  principle 
than  what  they  find  in  human  experience  individually 
and  collectively ;  they  are  equally  serious  in  recognising 
the  necessity  of  interpreting  and  following  the  call  to 
duty.  The  activity  of  this  school  has  been  very  great 
during  the  nineteenth  century;  its  teaching  is  much 
more  recent  and  perhaps  more  original  than  the  teach- 
ing of  the  other,  the  theological  school.  The  writings 
of  the  former  bulk  very  largely  in  nineteenth-century 
philosophy.  In  the  following  chapter  I  propose  to  take 
up  this  side  of  the  moral  problem.  It  will,  accordingly, 
deal  with  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  idea  or  Ideal 
of  Humanity. 
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I. 


1. 
The  Hocial 
problem  in 
ihe  largest 
•anse  not 
recognised 
before  tiie 
eighteenth 
centnrj'. 


Many  influences  and  interests  have  combined  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  define  and  push 
into  the  foreground  a  problem  which  in  its  present 
comprehensive  form  did  not  occupy  earlier  philosophic 
thought.  This  is  the  social  problem,  the  problem  of 
human  society,  or,  if  we  take  it  in  the  widest  sense, 
the  problem  of  the  human  race  or  humanity.  Earlier 
philosophies,  among  which  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  ancient  times  stand  out  prominently,  have  furnished 
contributions  to  the  treatment  of  the  problem ;  so  have, 
in  later  centuries,  from  special  points  of  view,  such 
thinkers  as  St  Augustine,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Grotius,  and 
others.  But  that  the  problem  is  a  much  larger  one, 
and  that  its  solution  must  be  based  on  a  natural  and 
civil  history,  combined  with  a  philosophy  of  the  col- 
lective life  of  man,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  before  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Earlier  writers  dealt  with  special  aspects  of  the  great 
subject,  starting  from  historical  data  or  from  dogmatic 
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conceptions,  in  the  interest  of  government,  of  civil  or 
religious  legislation,  of  political,  commercial,  or  industrial 
progress,  sometimes  only  with  a  view  of  opposing  conven- 
tional theories  and  bringing  about  much-needed  reforms. 
But  impartially  to  gather  together  data  descriptive  of 
the  origin,  the  organisation,  and  the  development  of  the 
collective  life  of  man,  to  analyse  his  dependence  on 
natural  environment,  on  the  growing  complexity  of  his 
inner  life,  to  understand  the  stages  of  historical  develop- 
ment, the  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  nationalities 
and  races,  to  forecast  the  future  and  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  what  hats  been  termed  the  liberal 
state,  and  of  the  larger  international  and  social  organ- 
isation of  mankind — the  civitas  huTtiana, — all  these  vari- 
ous problems  seem  to  have  received  conscious  recognition 
only  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  this  again  only  since  original  thinkers  have  ventured 
to  discard  altogether  existing  conditions  and  to  build 
a  fresh  fabric  of  human  society  upon  rational  and  moral 
principles.     Xo  opportunity  ^  to  do  this  with  full  con- 

^  See,  however,  trj/ra,  p.  428  n.  ed.  (vol.  xiv. ;  *  Declaration  of  In- 

The  philosophical  writers  who  had  |   dependence'),  and  remarks:  "What 

most    direct    influence    upon    the  ;   Rousseau  had  to  give  was  compact 

drawing  up  both  of  the  American  form    and    a    certain    emotional 

and  the  French  constitution  seem  to  effect.     Carlyle's  and  Burke's  pre- 

be  Locke  (following  upon  Hobbes)  l  judices  (not  the  same  but  telling  in 

and  Rousseau ;  the  formulae  made  the  same  direction)  seem  to  affect 

familiar  through   them  being  the  '   most  English  writers ;   even  those 

'Rights  of  Man'  and  the  'Social  |   who  see  that  the  Revolution  was 

Contract.'     Montesquieu's   inaccu-  inevitable  think  they  are  bound  to 

rate  analysis  of  the  English  con-  '   make  light  of  such  'formulae'  as 

stitution  played  also  an  important  unrealities.     Without  the  formulae, 

part.     Mr  Whittaker  refers  to  the  which    might    be    talked    by    de- 

foliowing  recent   accounts  of  the  claimers  but  were  the  result  of  a 

subject     for    fuller    information  :  long  process  of  thinkings  it  seems 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History  '  (vol.  to  me  that  the  Revolution  must 

vii.  p.  174;   vol.  viii.  pp.  19,  20,  have  remained  'without  form  and 

177-178);    'Encyclop.    Brit.*   11th  void,' — a  mere  'general  overturn' 
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Ameiictn 
•truggUj 
foriDdft- 
ptndtoce. 


sciousness  and  responsibility  arose  before  the  American 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  consequent  constitu- 
tion based  upon  the  declaration  of  rights.  What  was 
then  done  was  fifteen  years  later  repeated  and  modified 
in  the  French-  constitution  of  the  year  1791,  after  the 
Itevolution  had  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  older 
institutions  and  landmarks.  It  is  not  likely  that 
European  thinkers  of  the  foremost  order  would  all  of 
a  sudden  have  given  so  much  attention  to  what  is  now 
termed   the  social  problem  ^  had  it  not  been   for  the 

ending  in  renewal  of  the  old  state 
of  things ;  for  in  the  absence  of 
such  expressions  as  '  rights/  *  social 
contract/  Ac,  everybodv  would 
have  been  unable  to  think  in  any 
but  terms  of  'status'  (as  Maine 
expresses  the  underlying  concep- 
tion of  the  old  order)/* 

^  This  term  is  commonly  used  to 
denote  some  problem  or  problems 
which  are  at  the  moment  of  special 
practical  importance.  In  this  sense 
the  problem  is  one  of  practical  or 
applied  philosophy  and  does  not 
come  into  the  programme  of  this 
History.  Both  in  this  narrower 
and  in  the  wider  sense  the  term 
forms  the  title  of  a  comprehensive 
work  by  Dr  Ludwig  Stein :  *  Die 
Soziale  Frage  im  Lichte  der  Vhilo- 
sophie'  (2nd  ed..  1903),  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Preface,  has  met 
with  a  large  circulation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, having  been  translate<l  into 
French  and  other  foreign  languages. 
I  detiire  to  re(H>mmend  thin  work  as 
giving  the  reader  a  wide  view  of 
the  enormous  modern  literature 
and  the  complexity  of  the  subject, 
and  to  vxpreMH  my  iuilebteilness 
to  the  author.  At  the  same  time, 
hit  uxe  of  the  term  U  not  quite 
identionl  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  ohupter.  Thin  mij^ht  i>er- 
naps  be  more  adetiuately  (leacribeil 
as    the    unthropoKtgical    problem : 


the  study  of  man  as  a  member  of 
an  aggregate  called  Society  and  in 
his  relations  with  external  nature. 
And  this  as  the  introduction  and 
foundation,  not  only  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  collective  life,  but  also  of 
psychology  as  the  science  of  the 
individual  mind.  This  is  another 
instance  how,  in  recent  times,  the 
study  of  phenomena  in  their  isola- 
tion is  more  and  more  giving  way 
to  a  preliminary  study  of  such 
phenomena  in  their  "Together/* 
what  I  have  termed  the  "  synoptic  " 
aspect.  We  have  one  of  the  most 
instructive  examples  of  this  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  the  life- 
work  of  so  eminent  a  thinker  as 
Prof.  Wundt  in  Germany,  who  has 
crowned  his  philosophical  researches 
— which  started  with  a  very  special 
problem  of  physiological  psychology 
— by  his  great  work  on  anthropo- 
logy :  *  Volkerpsychologie/  From 
this  point  of  view,  with  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  Dr  Stein's  valuable  and 
encyclopanlic  work,  I  miss  the  due 
appreciation  of  such  writings  as 
Lotze's  *  Microcosmus,'  though  we 
may  perhaps  be  forced  to  consider 
this  important  work  to  be  no  more 
than  a  first  approximation  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem. 
This  problem  is  defined  by  Lotze 
in  the  question  :  "  What  signifi- 
cance have  man  and  human  life 
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much    ffreater  revolution   of  ideas  which    accompanied        s. 

°  ^  The  French 

and  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  political  upheaval.    Revolution. 

If  in  the  literature  of  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  we  look  for  the  thinker  who  had  the 
fullest  and  most  modem  conception  of  the  problem  before 
us,  it  is  undoubtedly  Herder ;  nor  is  it  without  signifi-  „  ^**  ^^ 
cance  for  his  comprehension  of  the  vastness  and  intricacy  Roa»«»^ 
of  this  problem  to  note  that  he  published  only  'Ideas 
towards  a  History  of  Mankind/  a  programme  which, 
under  the  widening  and  deepening  influences  of  sub- 
sequent thought,  assumed  a  larger  expression  on  the 
title-page  of  Lotze's  *  Microcosmus '  as  *  Ideas  towards 
a  Natural  History  and  History  of  Mankind.'  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  problem  was,  however, 
brought  under  notice  some  time  before  Herder  wrote 
by  several  thinkers,  notably  by  Eousseau  in  France, 
who  denounced  the  artificiality  of  modern  life  and 
proclaimed  a  return  to  nature,  but  whose  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  consists 
probably  in  his  profound  influence  on  popular  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Some  signs  that  the 
problem  was  independently  before  the  minds  of  thinkers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  other  countries — for 
instance,  in  the  earlier  writings   of  Vico  ^  in  Italy,  of 

with  its  constant  phenomena,  and  great  work   in   this  larger  spirit : 

the  changing  course  of  history,  in  "  Its  subject  is  man,  not  merely  in 

the  great  whole  of  nature,  to  the  his  historical  development  but  in 

steady     influence    of    which     the  all  his  relationships"  (p.  588). 

results    of    modern     science    have  ^  We  are  indebted  to  J.  Michelet 

made  us  feel  more  than  ever  in  sub-  i   in  France  and  still  more  to  Robert 

jection  ?  '*  (Introduction  to  *  Micro-  Flint  in  this  country   for  having 

cosmus,'  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  i.  p.  zvi.)  I   made  the  writings  of  Qiambattista 

Robert  Flint,  in  his  •  Philosophy  of  I    Vico    (1668-1744)    better    known 

History  in  France  and  Germany,'  |   to   modem  students ;   the  former 

has  correctly  characterised  Lotze's  i   through     a     translation     of    the 
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«.        Karnes   and   Monboddo^   in   this  country.      The  latter 

Vlco,  ^ 

Kames,  and  was  known  to  Herder,  but  the  class  of  researches  which 
he  initiated  was  not  taken  up  in  his  own  country  till 
much  later.  More  important  and  still  less  recognised 
were  the  original  speculations  of  Vico  during  the  earlier 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century :  they  have  only  in  our 
day  met  with  the  appreciation  they  deserve. 

Herder   did    more    than    any   other   writer   to    place 


*Scienza  Nuova*  (1827),  and  a  free 
version  of  his  smaller  works 
(•(Euvres  Choisies  de  Vico,'  1835), 
the  latter  through  his  works  on 
the  'Philosophy  of  Histor>''  (1874 
and  1893),  and  his  interesting 
volume  on  '  Vico '  in  "  Blackwood's 
Philosophical  Cla8sic«"(1884).  FUnt 
compares  the  ab:<ence  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Vico's  writings  in  this 
country  and  of  Butler's  writ- 
ings abroad,  explaining  this  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  was  as 
sjiecific  a  representative  of  Italian 
thought  as  Butler  is  of  British 
thought.  The  editor  of  Hegel's 
Lectures  *'  On  the  Philosophy  of 
History,"  and  one  of  his  foremost 
disciples,  Eduard  Gane,  mentions 
Vico  as  a  forerunner  of  Herder,  but 
gives  probcibly  the  correct  reason 
for  the  neglect  of  Vice's  work  in 
Germanv,  the  fa<-t  that  he  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  that  he  does 
not  mention  the  modern  compre- 
hension of  Christian  truth  which 
dates  from  the  Reformation,  a 
criticism  which  he  applies  still 
more  pointedly  to  Fr.  v.  Schlegel's 
'  Philosophy  of  History.* 

^  These  two  writers,  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Kames  (1696-1782); 
James  Burnett,  Lord  Monboddo 
(1714-1799),  of  whom  the  latter  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  curiosity 
in  his  time,  have  also  more  recently 
attracted  merited  attention,  the 
former  ('  Essay  on  Criticism  ')  c.fj.. 


in  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey 
in  Germany,  the  latter  through 
Professor  William  Knight  (*Lonl 
Monboddo  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries,' 1900).  It  is,  however, 
I  interesting  to  note  that  whilst 
I  Monboddo  ''remained  an  isolated 
being,  anointing  himself  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  ancients, 
growling  at  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind  and  regarded  by  them  as 
a  semi  -  lunatic "  (Leslie  Stephen, 
'  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  vol.  i.  p.  69),  Herder  in 
Germany  was  so  much  impressed 
by  him  that  he  promoted  the  trans- 
lation of  his  work,  *  Of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language,'  wrote 
an  appreciative  preface  to  it,  desig- 
nating the  author  as  the  foremost 
thinker  on  the  subject  — in  contrast 
to  Lord  Kames — and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  himself  did  not 
agree  with  tlic  theory  propounded 
in  that  work.  (See  R.  Haym, 
'  Herder,'  vol.  ii.  p.  224 ;  also 
Herders  'Werke';  '  Zur  Philo- 
8r)phie  und  (xeschichte '  (1827,  vol. 
ii.  p.  163  aqq.  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  117.) 
The  writer  of  the  article  "Mon- 
boddo," in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  *En- 
cyclopiedia  Britannica,'  has  pointed 
out  not  only  that  the  Neokantian 
position  towards  Locke's  philosophy 
is  anticipated  by  Monboddo,  but 
that  Monboddo  was  also  one  of  the 
early  propounders  of  the  modern 
Darwiuian  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  man. 
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before  his  see  the  idea  of  humanitv.     This  has  been        i^ 

^  Herder's 

correctly  considered  as  embodying  the  ideals  which  lived  nS^itr 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  great  representatives  of  the 
classical  period  of  German  literature.  It  found  its  most 
perfect  realisation  in  the  person,  the  life,  and  the  works 
of  Goethe.  Though  Herder  himself  did  not  attain,  either 
in  his  personal  or  literary  actiWty,  to  that  elevated 
expression  of  his  ideal  which  lived  in  his  contemporaries, 
Goethe,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  and  was  bequeathed  through 
them  to  a  large  circle  of  poets  and  thinkers,  he  has  the 
merit  of  haWng  formed  the  conception  of  a  '  History  of 
the  Human  Eace '  as  a  development  of  the  *  Idea  of 
Humanity,'  and  this  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  with 
no  other  practical  and  ulterior  motive  than  that  of  the 
education  and  elevation   of  mankind.^      l>ut  other  and 

^  Consideriug  the Lmpurtaut part  Haym  ('Herder/  vol.  ii.   p.  336). 

which  Herder's  'Ideeu'  played  in  .   It  ia  not  in  his   lar^^er  untiuisheii 

German  literature,  it  is  remarkable  work  that  Henler  excelled  but  iu 

that  hia  name  is  so  little  familiar  !   the  several  coUectiou^  of  hU  smaller 

to   English  writers,  among  whom  ]aeces,  which,  as  Haym  says,  give  us 

Flint  was  probably  the  first  to  do  ;  little    gems,    not    all   ev|ually    im- 

full  justice  to  him.     Even  Carlyle,  '  ix>rtant,  but  each  attractive  in  itself 

to  whom  two  generations  of  English  :   and  together  of  the  most  Iteautiful 

readers  were  probably  mainly  in-  j  effect.     To    express    it     in     terms 

debted     for    their    knowledge    of  ni»w  familiar  t^.»  liie  ivador  of  this 

German  literature,  lias  little  to  say  >   History,  we  may  say  that  Hervler's 

about  Herder,  referring  only  to  his  mind  took  a  comprehensive  "syn- 

relations  with  Goethe  and  quoting  '   optic"   view,   that    he   lacked   the 

a  characteristic  i>assage  from  Jean  })ower  of  tlie  great   artist  to  give 

Paul  on  the  spirit  of  Herder's  style  "   full  expression  to  the    Kime,   but 

(Miscellanies,  *  Works,'  vol.  viii.  p.  :   tliat    out    of   it    he    was   able    to 


61).  The  main  reason  of  the  ne- 
glect which  Herder's  writings  el- 
perienced  in  this,  and  for  a  time 


elaborate  smaller  studies  of  great 
beauty  and  value.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  of  his  younger  con  tompi>raries 


also  in  his  own,  countr}-  is  probably  were  stimulateil  throui;h  hiui  to  re- 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  fell  '  searches  which,  though  much  more 
foul  of  the  meta})hysical  interests  ,  limited,  leil  to  more  definite  re- 
and  tendencies  of  his  age  which  '  suits,  whilst,  with  a  comprehensive 
sprang  up  just  after  his  principal  and  a  synoptic  view  of  the  world 
work  had  created,  for  the  time,  a  ;  and  life,  Herder  remained  himself 
great  sensation.  But  there  is  an-  '  as  Haym  says,  "always  fragment- 
other  reason  which  is  indicated  by  .  ary.'*     In  addition  to  this,  Herder 
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more  practical  interests  were  at  work  at  the  same  time. 
These  were  more  intimately  connected  with  the  political 
and  social  revolutions  of  the  age. 

Quite  a  separate  succession  of  thinkers  arose  in 
France,  and  has  continued  there  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  may  with  some  propriety 
characterise  the  difference  of  thought  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  their  writings  as  compared  with  that  which 
animated  the  contemporaneous  succession  of  German 
thinkers   and   scholars  by  saying  that  the   former  was 


always  brought  history  into  connec- 
tion with  psychology,  a  study  which 
the  metaphysical  interest  of  the  age 
had  pushed  into  the  background 
(see  ante,  vol.  il  p.  681  8qq.),  But 
before  leaving  Herder  we  must  note 
that  he  was  the  pioneer  in  another 
and  most  important  branch  of  litera- 
ture, which  has  given  so  much  light 
and  so  much  interest  to  the  early 
history  of  living  and  bygone  nation- 
alities, and  links  the  study  of  pre- 
historic times  with  the  most  recent 
and  some  of  the  most  perfect  crea- 
tions of  modem  poetry,  art,  and 
composition.  Herder  is  truly  the 
centre  of  the  researches  into  poetry 
and  song  of  the  early  peoples,  and  of 
that  stratum  of  a  healthy  popula- 
tion which  lives  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  out  of  which 
the  higher,  more  intellectual,  and 
more  cultivated  classes  always  re- 
cruit themselves.  In  his  '  Stimmen 
der  Volker '  we  find  one  of  those 
beautiful  garlands  of  flowers  and 
gems  to  which  Haym  refers,  and 
which  has  been  followed  by  in- 
numerable subsequent  collections, 
and  led  to  valuable  discoveries  and 
the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  legends  and  stories  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 
The  history  of  this  unique  product 
in  the  classical  literature  of  Ger- 


many forms  an  interesting  and 
romantic  episode  in  Haym's  work. 
Some  appreciative  pages  on  it  form 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Prof. 
C.  £.  Vaughan's  volume  on  'The 
Romantic  Revolt '  (vol.  x.  of  Saints- 
bury's  "  Periods  of  European  Litera- 
ture," 1907).  This  line  of  study, 
among  many  others,  but  always 
connected  with  them,  occupied 
Herder  from  his  seventeenth  year 
(1761)  up  to  the  end,  when  he 
published  a  translation  of  'The 
Cid.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Epics  of  Homer,  the  poetry  of 
Job,  the  lyrics  of  Shakespeare,  the 
*  Percy  Ballads '  and,  mirabiU  dictu, 
the  poems  of  Ossian  in  their  early 
Qerman  translations,  first  awakened 
in  Herder  the  idea  of  a  collection 
of  primitive  and  original  poetry, 
turned  him  aside  from  learned  criti- 
cism,  and  induced  him  to  follow 
with  undying  interest  the  discovery, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  of  "  the  new  world  of  oriental 
poetry  which  Sir  William  Jones  and 
other  scholars  were  just  beginning 
to  lay  open.  In  this  direction  he 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Schlegels,  .  .  . 
and  even  to  have  cast  the  seed 
which  was  ultimately  to  bear  fruit 
in  Goethe's '  West-ostlicher  Divan.' " 
(Vaughan,  p.  212.) 


y 
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animated  br  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  whereas  the  latter  r. 
was  larselv  indebted  to  Bousseau.  Whilst  Bousseau.  and  j!*™*  _. 
after  him  Herder,  had  recourse  to  the  elemental  forces  '^^*»»<*»*' 
of  natnre  and  mind,  studied  the  origin  of  things,  and 
favoured  a  poetical  and  romantic  interpretation  of 
nature,  pointing  always  to  unexplored  regions,  and  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  the  half  -  illuminated  storehouse 
of  subconscious  thought,  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopi^\iisls 
lived  in  the  clear  daylight  of  scientific  reasoning,  of 
logical  analysis,  of  methodical  definition  and  construction, 
denouncing  everything  outside  of  it  as  mere  sentiment 
or  illusion.  Whilst  the  former  were  Christian  humani- 
tarians, the  latter  were  critical  sceptics  and  freethinkei-s. 
That  both  lines  of  thought  were  working  at  the  same 
problem,  that,  earlier  or  later,  they  both  elaborated  a 
similar  ideal, — using  even  the  same  term  "  humanity  "  to 
define  it, — is  indeed  a  significant  fact,  as  is  likewise 
the  circumstance  that  the  scientific  conception  led  in 
its  greatest  representative,  Comte,  to  a  fantastic  and 
romantic  elaboration,  whereas  the  Christian  humani- 
tarian line  of  thought  in  Germany  ended  with  Feuerbach 
and  Strauss  in  a  sort  of  scientific  materialism  not  unlike 
the  earlier  materialism  of  Helvetius  and  Condillae  in 
France,  tliough  much  less  elegantly  expressed. 

A  more  modest,  though,  in  the  end,  a  more  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
human  society  came  during  the  same  age  from  this 
country.  Thinkers  here  had  also  been  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  political  events  in  America  and  in 
France;  neither  were  thei*e  wanting  solitary  minds 
who  treated  single  aspects  of  the  social  problem  from  a 
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8. 
Utopism  in 
earlier 
English 
literature. 


larger,  more  abstract,  and  more  philosophical  point  of 
view.  For  centuries  past  English  philosophers  had 
been  occupied  with  theories  of  government  and  social 
order,  of  popular  representation,  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  religious  toleration.  Nor  had  the  spirit  of  romance 
and  fiction  been  slow  to  embody  these  liberal  ideas  in 
fanciful  pictures  of  a  human  society  reconstituted  accord- 
ing to  rational  principles.  Of  these  the  *  Eepublic '  of 
Plato  was  the  great  forerunner  and  model.  Such  were 
in  the  classical  literature  of  this  country  the  'New 
Atlantis'  of  Bacon  (1624),  the  'Oceana'  of  Harring- 
ton (1656),  and,  earliest  and  foremost  of  all,  the 
'Utopia'  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1516).  Single  attempts 
were  also  made  to  carry  them  out  in  practice,  some  of 
them  highly  successful,  such  as  the  life-work  of  William 
Penn,  others  fantastic  and  unrealisable  like  the  earlier 
scheme  of  Bishop  Berkeley  or  the  later  of  Coleridge.^ 


'  In  1670  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  to 
introduce  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment and  form  of  social  order 
called  the  '*  Fundamental  Consti- 
tution,"  drawn  up  by  John  Locke 
at  the  request  of  the  lords  pro- 
prietors ;  but  tliis  and  several 
subsequent  attempts  were  so 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  colonists 
that  the  absurd  and  tyrannous 
scheme  was  formally  abandoned. 
(See  *  Encj'clop.  Brit.,'  9th  ed.,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  i)&2).  *'The  grant  of  the 
extensive  territory  called  Penn- 
sylvania, made  by  Charles  II.  in 
1681  to  William  Penn,  carried  with 
it  full  proprietorship  and  dominion, 
saving  only  the  king's  sovereignty. 
Penn  at  once  created  a  quick 
market  for  lands  by  publishing 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
his  liberal  scheme  of  government 


and  his  intention  to  try  the  *holy 
experiment'  of  *a  free  colony  for 
all  mankind.'  .  .  .  The  desire  to 
escape  from  spiritual  and  temporal 
despotisms  and  the  chance  of 
acquiring  rich  lands  in  a  salubri- 
ous climate  on  easy  terms,  drew 
thousands  of  immigrants ;  English 
Quakers,  Scottish  and  Irish  Pres- 
byterians, German  Mcnuonites, 
French  Huguenots,  men  of  all 
religions  were  alike  welcome.  .  .  . 
In  December  1682  Penn  summoned 
delegates  ...  to  confer  about 
government ;  ...  in  March  fol- 
lowing representatives  chosen  by 
the  people  .  .  .  agreed  on  a  con- 
stitution based  upon  popular  suf- 
frage and  guaranteeing  liberty  of 
conscience."  "This  constitution, 
savouring  strongly  of  Harrington's 
*  Oceana,'  .  .  .  was  democratical 
in  the  purest  sense."    "  Such  a  con- 
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None  of  these,  however,  contributed  much  to  the  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the   social  problem.     What  this        ». 

^  ^  ^  Special 

country  did  contribute  consists  not  so  much,  or  perhaps  5Jd°^*g^'i|j,j 
not  at  all,  in  looking  at  the  larger  question  in  a  com-  ?J^"' 
prehensive  spirit,  but  rather  in  isolating  certain  definite 
and  restricted  questions  which  were  suggested  by  the 
political  and  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  Among 
these  was  the  Economic  Problem  defined  by  Adam 
Smith  as  that  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  later  on 
some  problems  of  legislation  defined  by  Bentham.  Ben- 
tham's  influence  became  more  important  and  generally 
recognised  through  the  labours  of  James  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  sought  for  a  deeper  foundation  for  political 
and  economic  theory  in  the  study  of  psychology  and 
logic.      In   addition   to    the    psychological    and   logical        lo. 

James  nnd 

studies  of  the  Mills  and  their  school  this  country  has  con-  J-  s-  mul 
tributed  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
and  civil  history  of  mankind  by  a  series  of  works  upon 
Primitive  Culture,  among  which  those  of  Tylor  and 
Lubbock  stand  out  prominently.  They  are  more  purely 
anthropological  or  ethnological. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  three  countries,  three  tolerably 
distinct  and  for  some  time  independent  courses  of 
thought  which  ultimately  came  together  and  are  more 
or  less  absorbed  in  the  larger  problem  with  which  I  am 
now  dealing — the  problem  of  human  society.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  thought  of  the  three  nations 
which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  point  out,  and 
which  were    more   marked    in    the    first    half    of    the 


stitution  ...  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  Locke's  aristocratic  one 
for  Carolina,   settled,,  eight  years 


previously."  (See  Articles  "  Penn  " 
and  **  Pennsylvania,"  *  Encyclop. 
Brit.,'  9th  ed.,  pp.  495,  504). 
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jentury  than  they  are  in  our  day,  can  be  traced  also  in 
;he  way  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  attacked  this 
Droblem.  French  thinkers,  who  were  probably  the  first 
n  modem  times  to  approach  the  subject,  did  so  in  a 
scientific  spirit  and  upon  the  basis  of  a  few  simple 
generalisations  which  they  attempted  to  work  out  logic- 
dly ;  German  thinkers  progressed  in  a  more  speculative 
nanner  with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  vastness  of  the 
mbject,  which  required,  in  their  opinion,  extensive 
'esearch  as  well  as  speculative  construction.  English 
;hought  in  the  last  instance  was  not  as  revolutionary  as 
French  thought  nor  as  speculative  as  that  of  Germany, 
)ut  it  made  the  earliest  successful  attempts  to  deal 
)atiently  and  elaborately  with  single  restricted  prob- 
ems  as  they  presented  themselves  through  the  work 
)f  the  age  and  pressed  for  practical  solution.  These 
lifferences  more  or  less  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
ihe  century,  a  term  being  introduced  which  enabled 
)he  various  contributions  of  separate  schools  or  isolated 
thinkers  to  crystallise  into  a  definite  problem.  As  a 
result  of  this  a  distinct  science  has  sprung  up  under 
ihe  name  of  sociology:  this  term  was  introduced  by 
Domte  in  France.  Though  frequently  found  fault  with, 
t  has  nevertheless  now  been  accepted  in  the  language 
ind  literature  of  all  civilised  countries.  From  being 
n  the  beginning  a  stranger  and  newcomer  among  the 
liflferent  members  of  the  philosophical  body,  sociol<^ 
las  gradually  usurped  the  central  and  leading  position, 
md  this  under  the  influence  of  additional  causes  which 
t  is  important  to  explain  somewhat  more  closely. 
The  first  of  these  causes  may  be  termed  a  theoretioal 
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one,  and  can  be  traced  to  a  habit  or  tendency  of  thought 
which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  This  tendency  shows  itself  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  great  philo- 
sophic problems,  and  is  likewise  prominent  in  scientific 
thought.  Many  words  suggest  themselves  by  which 
this  tendency  may  be  characterised,  but  no  term  exists  m  opposed 
at  present  which  is  generally  accepted  and  would  be  ***"•' 
intelligible  without  much  explanation.^     It  is  more  con- 


is. 

SynoptiiT 


^  I  have  allowed  this  passage, 
which  was  written  more  than  four 
years  ago,  to  stand,  though  since 
that  time  and  in  course  of  the 
revision  of  the  present  section  of 
this  history  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  more  clearly  defin- 
ing and  naming  the  tendency  of 
thought  referred  to  in  the  text. 
The  fact  that  practically  the  whole 
of  this  history  has  so  far  been 
written  without  the  use  of  a 
comprehensive  term  wherewith  to 
characterise  the  more  recent 
thought  of  the  century  may  be  a 
proof  to  my  readers  that  it  has 
not  been  written  from  any  pre- 
conceived point  of  view  or  with  the 
object  of  proving  some  distinctive 
generalisation.  The  latter  emerged 
only  at  the  end  of  the  composition 
of  the  text  as  a  very  broad  induc- 
tion resting  upon  a  large  amount 
of  detail,  and  has,  during  the  re- 
vision, been  referred  to  on  various 
occasions,  for  the  most  part  only 
in  the  notes.  As  explained  in  two 
Papers  read  before  the  "  University 
of  Durham  Philosophical  Society" 
in  May  1910  and  in  February 
1918  :  "  On  a  General  Tendency  of 
Thought  during  the  second  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and 
"On  the  Synoptic  Aspect  of 
Reality,"  the  tenaency  referred  to 
had  been  already  defined  by  Comte 
in    an     early    tract    as    the    vue 


d*eMeinJble  in  contrast  to  the  vue 
de  d6Uiilf  and  by  various  Qerman 
writers,  but  notably  by  Wilhelm 
Dilthey,  as  the  Oesammtanschauung, 
and  I  also  explained  there  as  I  have 
done  BuprUy  vol.  iii.  p.  193  n.,  that 
in  correspondence  with  Prof. 
Sorley  of  Cambridge  I  have  fixed 
on  the  term  the  **  synoptic  view 
or  aspect,"  contrasting  synopsis 
with  the  combined  process  of 
analysis  and  synthesis ;  the  for- 
mer taking  in  at  a  glance  the 
totality  of  a  complex  subject, 
the  latter  dissecting  the  same  into 
its  parts  and  then  attempting  to 
bring  them  together  again  to  a 
united  whole.  For  instances  of 
the  working  of  these  different  pro- 
cesses see  various  passages  in  this 
section,  notably  vol.  iii.  192  tqq.^ 
240,  350.  395  iqq„  415,  465,  608, 
612  n.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  simi- 
lar view  must  have  been  before  the 
minds  of  many  thinkers  on  many 
occasions ;  I  refer  only  to  one  ex- 
ample which  casually  caught  my 
eye  quite  recently.  In  an  Article 
entitled  **  A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy 
of  Order"  ('Mind,'  1913,  pp.  197 
and  198),  Prof.  J.  S.  Mackenzie 
writes :  "  The  modes  of  unity  are 
not  something  foreign  to  the 
material  which  they  build  up  but 
are  rather  contained  in  it  from 
the  very  beginning.  ...  To  use 
one  of  Kant's  own  antitheses  we 
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venient  to  define  what  I  mean  by  its  contrast  with  a 
habit  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  mainly,  but  not  solely,  imder  the 
influence  of  the  scientific  spirit.  This  latter  tendency 
may  be  defined  by  calling  it  the  atomising  tendency  of 
thought. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  division  of  scientific  labour,  by 
a  process  of  isolation  of  special  problems,  by  studying 
such  things  and  phenomena  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  mind  as  could  be  neatly  separated  and  defined 
Thus,  physical  astronomy  and  mechanical  physics  had 
made  enormous  strides  through  the  treatment  of  the 
single  property  of  gravitation  or  of  attraction.  Follow- 
ing upon  astronomy,  chemistry  had  become  an  exact 
science  through  being  founded  by  Lavoisier  upon  the 
property  of  weight,  and  subsequently  upon  that  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  a  limited  number  of  elements  and 
their  combination  in  fixed  proportions.  Other  sciences 
followed  with  the  study  of  definite  and  distinct  pro- 
perties or  species  of  things  natural,  such  as  the  forms  of 
crystals  or  the  types  of  animated  beings.  A  similar 
process  of  isolation  was  at  work  in  some  of  the  mental 
sciences — e.g.,  in  the  earlier  "faculty-psychology"  as 
well   as  in    the  later    doctrine  of  the  "association  of 


need  no  synthesu  but  only  a 
synopsis.  We  need  only  to  look 
and  see  what  is  contained  in  the 
material  that  comes  before  us. 
,  .  .  When  we  recognise  that 
atomism  iri  untrue  from  the  out- 
set, we  recognise  that  order  is 
involved  in  our  experience  all  the 
way  through.  The  term  'order* 
seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the  most 


satisfactory  that  we  can  use  to 
cover  all  the  modes  of  unity  that 
are  contained  in  our  experience. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  different 
types  of  order,  .  .  .  but  they  are 
all  alike  as  being  the  modes  in 
which  the  plurality  of  the  content 
of  our  experience  reveals  itself  as 
being  at  the  same  time  a  uni^«" 
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ideas/'  which  was  indeed  significantly  termed  a  mental 
chemistry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  this  point  any 
further.  The  reader  will,  from  a  perusal  of  earlier 
portions  of  this  history,  recollect  many  other  instcuices 
in  which  scientific  progress  or  philosophical  thought  was 
stimulated  into  increased  activity  by  the  discovery  and 
description  of  phenomena  or  features  which  could  be 
clearly  defined,  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  examined 
in  their  isolation  from  a  large  surrounding  mass  of  con- 
fusing detail.  The  enormous  labour  and  ingenuity 
which  have  been  spent  over  producing  pure  substances 
in  chemistry  or  analysing  with  the  microscope  com- 
plicated tissues  into  their  component  parts  are  repre- 
sentative of  this  atomising  tendency  of  scientific  as  well 
as  of  philosophical  thought  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the 
long  and  successful  career  of  this  tendency  of  thought  a 
conviction  has  gradually  crept  in  that  it  grasps  only  one 
side  of  the  things  and  phenomena  which  it  undertook  to 
study,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

Firsts  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  by  this  pro- 
cess of  atomising,  of  resolving  the  complex  into  its 
component  parts,  a  something  was  lost,  some  important 
feature  or  principle  seemed  to  drop  out  or  disappear, 
a  something  which  could  not  be  recovered  again  in  the 
subsequent  synthesis  or  putting  together  of  the  elements 
which  had  been  laboriously  separated ;  something  which 
was  indeed  undefinable  but  nevertheless  equally  real, 
something  which — as  in  the  processes  of  life  and  mind 
— marked  the  very  character  of  their  special  reality. 
The  atomising  process  failed  to  grasp  it. 
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Secondly,  this  process  of  analysing,  so  prominent  in 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences,  was  in  the  be- 
ginning supposed  to  have  some  finality.  In  the  sequel, 
however,  it  was  found  to  lead  further  and  further  away 
from  the  starting-point,  to  be  in  fact  interminable. 
Molecules  were  analysed  into  atoms,  and  these  again 
enormously  subdivided  into  electrons  or  particles.  The 
cell,  the  unit  of  organic  structure,  was  found  to  be 
a  very  complicated  system,  and  even  the  nucleus  or 
kernel  with  its  nucleolus  in  the  cell  presented  itself 
as  a  microcosm,  an  assemblage  of  an  enormous  number 
of  units,  which,  being  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
microscope,  are  indeed  most  hypothetical  and  have 
received  fanciful  names,  of  which  a  whole  catalogue 
might  easily  be  written  down. 

For  these  two  reasons  the  atomising  process  of 
scientific  thought  proved  ultimately  to  be  quite  as  end- 
less in  its  application  as  it  was  hopeless  in  its  capability 
of  ever  grasping  the  reality  of  things.  Promising  on 
the  one  side  unlimited  discovery  of  new  facts  and  many 
practical  results,  it  discouraged  on  the  other  side  all 
hope  that  by  and  through  it  any  comprehensive  view 
could  ever  be  attained.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a 
contrary  tendency  of  thought  has  made  itself  increas- 
ingly felt,  the  tendency  to  look  at  things  in  their 
together,  not  in  their  isolation :  in  their  complexity  and 
not  in  their  simplicity.  This  was  recognised,  first  of  all, 
in   the   biological  sciences.^     It   was   seen   that   things 


^  There  are,  however,  notable 
instances  in  wliich  the  same  tend- 
ency nhowed  itself  also  in  the 
purely  physical  and  mathematical 


sciences.  Among  these,  two  may 
be  mentioned.  How  little  the  new 
methods  fell  in  with  the  prevalent 
trend  of  ideas  in  their  respective 
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natural  cannot  be  understood  by  separating,  dissecting, 
or  arranging  them  in  artificial  order,  that  they  exist 
only  in  company  with  others  of  similar  or  different 
nature,  and  that  their  reality  is  complex  and  manifold, 
and  not  simple  or  detached ;  that  this  applies  to  their 
together  in  space  as  much  as  to  their  succession  in  time. 
The  scientific  movement  which  has  given  the  greatest 
impetus  to  this  tendency  is  that  which  centres  in 
Darwin.  From  this  centre  it  has  spread  not  only 
into  all  the  natural  sciences,  but  likewise  into  those 
regions  of  thought  which  profess  to  deal  with  the 
phenomena  of  mind.     Here  a  great  array  of  novel  terms 


provinces  of  thought  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  took  a  long  time 
before  they  were  understood  and 
recognised  in  their  importance  and 
fruidulness.  Both  sprang  up  about 
the  same  time.  One  of  these  is  the 
synthetic  geometry  which  started 
with  geometrical,  ue,,  visible  struc- 
tures, such  as  lines  and  planes,  and 
did  not  generate  them  through 
points  and  equations  in  the  anal- 
ytical fashion,  but  operated  with 
them  as  wholes,  moving  them 
about,  projecting  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  various  relations. 
Allied  to  this  was  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  of  Order  which  may 
be  termed  **  tactics "  in  contra- 
distinction from  "quantics."  The 
enormous  development  of  mathe- 
matical science  through  the  later 
combination  of  the  analytical  and 
what  was  termed  '*  synthetical " 
methods  has  been  dwelt  on  at 
length  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
first  section  of  this  History  (not- 
ably pp.  441  sqq.)  The  second 
instance  I  single  out  is  that  of 
Faraday's  method  of  observation 
and  experimenting,  resting  on  the 
conviction  that  electrical  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  cannot  be  studied 


exclusively  by  the  point  method 
adopted  by  Continental  mathe- 
maticians,  but  that  the  whole  of 
space  must  be  considered  as  being 
filled  with  lines  and  tubes  of  force. 
How  this  introduction  of  the  field 
instead  of  the  point  of  action  was 
slowly  appreciated  and  led  to  the 
great  modem  development  of  elec- 
trical science,  has  been  shown  in 
chapters  ii.  and  iii  (notably  pp. 
201,  266)  of  the  first  section.  That 
the  ''synoptic"  view  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  new  relations  which 
can  again  be  studied  in  their  isola- 
tion, and,  in  consequence,  always 
stimulates  the  analytical  methods, 
making  them  more  fruitful  by 
leading  them  into  new  channels 
of  research,  is  shown  clearly  every- 
where, notably  also  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Darwinian  conception 
of  the  continuity  of  organic  forms. 
The  more  we  study  Continuity  in 
nature  the  more  the  existence  of 
Discontinuities  is  forced  upon  us. 
The  discontinuous  may  disappear 
and  be  smoothed  down  at  one 
point,  but  only  to  reappear  again 
in  a  more  mysterious  manner  at 
other  points. 
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has  enriched  our  language^  and  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
this  tendency  has  permeated  not  only  all  scientific  and 
philosophical,  bat  also  the  popular  literature  of  our  age. 
We  may  call  it  the  spirit  of  comprehension  in  opposition 
to  that  of  definition. 

I  may,  later  on,  have  an  opportunity  of  dwellii^ 
more  fully  upon  this  change  of  thought  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  at  present  it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  that  no  subject  of  philosophical  or  scientific 
interest  has  been  more  profoundly  affected  by  it  than 
the  study  of  man  in  his  individual  and  collective  exist- 
ence. Formerly  all  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  with 
this  subject  started  from  the  study  of  the  individual 
organism  or  the  individual  mind,  frequently  disr^arding 
altogether  the  environment  or  collective  life  of  man 
or  reaching  this  only  by  slow  and  uncertain  steps. 
Latterly,  however,  not  only  has  the  collective  life  of 
man  attracted  more  attention  than  the  individual,  it 
has  become  rather  the  fashion  to  place  society,  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  the  foreground,  to  start  with  some 
definition  of  the  social  "Together,"  of  the  collective 
life  of  human  beings,  and  to  approach  in  this  way  not 
only  the  study  of  humanity  or  mankind  at  large,  but 
also,  through  it,  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  life  of  the  individual  mind  itself.  It  is 
not  long  since  we  have  been  told  that  the  individual 
mind  must  be  considered  as  exhibiting  two  sides  which 
may  be  appropriately  termed  the  subjective  and  the 
social  self;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  from  this  point  of 
view    much    of   earlier   and   later   psychology  may   be 
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profitably  rewritten.^  All  this  simply  means  that 
sociology  has  become  not  only  as  the  study  of  the 
collective  interests  of  society  and  mankind,  but  also 
in  its  bearing  upon  other  philosophical  and  scientific 
problems,  an  important  and  leading  doctrine. 

But  there  is  a  second  and  far  more  serious  cause 
which  has  been  operative  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  JJ^JJ^*" 
years  in  pushing  into  the  foreground  the  problem  of 
human  society  and  the  study  of  sociology.      This,  in 


14. 
Bthioal 


^  The  clearest  indication  of  this 
doctrine,  which  we  may  term  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  selves — the 
Self  as  Consciousness,  containing 
the  whole  world  -  picture  in  the 
mirror  of  an  individual  mind  (the 
firmament  of  the  Soul),  and  the 
Self  as  one  among  a  great  many 
other  selves,  a  unit  in  the  society 
of  other  units  and  in  the  environ- 
ment of  many  things — seems  to  me 
to  be  given  in  some  articles  of 
Josiah  Royce  contained  in  vols.  iii. 
and  iv.  of  'The  American  Philo- 
sophical Review '  (1894-95).  "Just 
as  there  is  no  conscious  Egoism 
without  some  distinctly  social  ref- 
erence, so  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  us  men,  no  self-consciousness 
apart  from  some  more  or  less 
derived  form  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness. I  am  I  in  relation  to 
some  sort  of  a  non-Ego.  And,  as 
a  fact,  the  non-Ego  that  I  am 
accustomed  to  deal  with  when  I 
think  and  act,  is  primarily  some 
I'eal  or  ideal  finite  fellow-beinR,  in 
actual  or  possible  social  relations 
with  me,  and  this  social  non-Ego, 
real  or  ideal,  is  only  secondarily  to 
be  turned  into  anything  else,  as, 
for  example,  into  a  natural  object 
that  I  regard  as  a  mere  dead 
thing.  ...  As  it  is  not  true  that 
we  are  primarily  and  in  unsocial 


abstraction  merely  egoistic,  just  so 
it  is  not  true  that  we  primarily 
know  merely  our  own  inner  life  as 
individuals,  apai*t  from  an  essenti- 
ally social  contrast  with  other 
minds"  {loe,  eit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  470). 
In  the  sequel  of  these  Articles,  the 
writer  dwells  on  Memory,  Anticipa- 
tion, and  Imitation  as  the  funda- 
mental functions  of  the  infant 
mind  in  leading  it,  as  it  were, 
out  of  itself  and  conceiving  itself 
as  one  among  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  sufficient  importance  is  not 
attached  to  language  or  intersub- 
jective  communication,  and  the 
same  criticism  seems  to  me  to 
apply  likewise  to  James  Ward's 
doctrine  of  the  "presentation  con- 
tinuum." As  stated  already  (see 
vol.  iii.,  chap.  8,  p.  291),  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  presentation  con- 
tinuum," as  well  as  William  James' 
conception  of  the  "stream  of 
thought,"  marks  a  real  advance  in 
psychology ;  but  a  new  problem 
suggests  itself :  How  is  the  con- 
tinuum or  the  steady  flow  broken 
up  into  discontinuities  ?  a  problem 
analogous  to  that  in  physical  science, 
given  that  the  universe  is  a  plenum, 
a  continuum,  How  are  we  to  con- 
ceive of  those  discontinuities  in  it 
without  the  existence  of  which 
nothing  would  happen? 
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distinction  from  the  first  cause  which  I  have  termed 
theoretical,  marks  a  practical  interest.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  morality  itself,  the  ethical  problem,  that 
problem  through  the  study  of  which  I  have,  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  led  up  to  the  subject  of  the 
,  present  chapter.^  We  have  seen  how  morality,  whether 
it  be  treated  from  the  naturalistic  or  the  spiritual  point 
of  view,  inevitably  suggests  and  demands  some  deeper 
foundation  and  support.  Some  fact  or  interest  must 
be  discovered  and  acknowledged  which  gives  to  the  ideal 
world  of  what  oufjht  to  be  an  independent  existence  and 
meaning,  which  enables  it  to  superimpose  itself  upon 
the  world  of  things  that  are  as  something  more  than  an 
illusion  or  a  fancy,  in  fact,  as  that  which  to  human 
reason  —  be  this  the  common  -  sense  of  the  ordinary 
man  or  the  speculation  of  the  philosopher  —  reveals 
itself  as  a  thing  of  supreme  reality  and  worth.  Some 
view  of  the  world  of  things  must  be  gained  which 
not  only  defines  the  good,  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
human  eftbrt,  but  in  addition  explains  and  confirms 
the  sense  of  obligation  through  which  it  imperatively 
demands  our  recognition.  Without  entering  upon  a  philo- 
sophical definition  or  criticism  of  the  earlier  systems  of 
morality  which  prevailed  in  modern  times  before  the 
era  of  critical  thought  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  here  suffice  to  say  that 
the  older  morality  as  taught  in  the  schools  and  supported 
by  pi^evailing  religious  doctrine  rested  upon  two  distinct 
commandments :  they  form  the  substance  and  essence 
of  Christian  morality :  they  are  the  very  simple  com- 

^  See  iupray  chap.  viii.  end. 
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mandments  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Love  your  Maker  " 
and  "Love  your  Brother."  Isolated  thinkers  may  in 
single  instances  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
stricter  interpretation  of  those  precepts,  theological 
systems  may  have  surrounded  them  with  all  kinds  of 
doctrinal  and  much  irrelevant  matter;  but  it  cannot 
be  held  that  any  popular  teaching  or  even  any  largely 
influential  system  of  philosophy  of  modem  times  and  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  openly  disre- 
garded either  or  both  of  these  simple  but  solemn  in- 
junctions. And  this  statement  is  not  invalidated  by 
the  admission  that  the  existing  practical  morality 
both  of  the  Church  and  the  World  rarely  upheld  those 
sacred  injunctions  in  their  purity  but  had  frequent 
recourse  to  awkward  compromises.  On  these  I  need 
not  dwell  at  present. 

The  eighteenth  century  for  the  first  time  produced  in       w. 

^  '^  ^  Ethical  and 

France  a  widespread  and  influential  school  of  thought  {J^^^ 
in  which  the  first  of  those  two  supreme  commandments  "^JSmce. 
was  discarded.  What  brought  this  about  was  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  intolerance, 
and  cruelty  which  stigmatised  a  large  section  of  the 
priesthood  as  one  of  the  most  unchristian  organisations 
that  ever  existed.  Through  its  alliance  with  political 
absolutism  it  brought  about  an  impossible  state  of 
society.  It  was  against  this  that  Voltaire  raised  the 
battle-cry  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  humanity — i.e.,  of 
those  interests  of  which  the  Church  and  the  State 
should  have  been  the  supreme  guardians.  It  was  not 
the  spirit  of  purely  intellectual  rationalism  and  sceptic- 
ism such  as  spread  from  this  country  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  Locke  and  Hume,  that  really  furthered  the 
general  spirit  of  unbelief.  Hume  himself  said  to  an 
assembly  of  twenty-six  encyclopsedists  in  Paris  that 
he  had  never  met  a  speculative  atheist,  to  which  he 
received  the  reply :  "  Sir,  you  have  twenty-six  in  this 
room."  What  is  significant  for  our  present  purpose 
is  to  note  that  whilst  the  French  freethinkers,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  discarded 
as  untenable  the  first  of  those  two  supreme  commands, 
they  only  so  much  more  firmly  and  seriously  upheld  the 
second,  some  of  them  were  veritable  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  the  age  of  the  Eevolution  this 
found  characteristic  expression  in  the  popular  cry  for 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  and  some  more 
practical,  though  very  partial,  recognition  in  the  Articles 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Statutes  of  the  Civil  Code. 
What  was  not  recognised  at  that  time,  but  has  be- 
come more  and  more  evident  in  the  course  of  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  this,  that  in  maintaining 
the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood  as  independent 
of  religious  piety  and  not  necessarily  relying  upon 
the  belief  in  a  Divine  Ruler,  not  only  the  first  article  of 
Christian  morality  was  cancelled,  but  the  second  article 
was  deprived  of  that  sanction  and  authority  through 
which  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  being,  for  every  member 
of  human  society,  an  obligation  and  a  duty.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  whole  history  of  purely  humani- 
tarian Ethics  ever  since  has  been  a  search — and  as  it 
seems  to  some,  a  fruitless  search — for  a  new  sanction,  a 
new  authority  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
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destroyed.  The  older  systems  of  morality  started  with 
a  command  or  with  what  has  been  termed  the  form  of 
morality,  and  followed  this  up  with  a  simple  definition 
of  the  substance  or  essence  of  morality:  the  spirit  of 
love.  Becent  systems  of  morality  start  with  a  definition 
of  what  the  essence  of  morality  or  the  supreme  good  is 
— agreeing  mainly  on  this  point  with  the  second  half 
of  Christian  ethics — and  then  follow  this  up  with  an 
attempt  to  show  how  and  why  the  ideal  expressed 
therein  assumes  the  form  of  a  command,  and  how  its 
realisation  becomes  a  duty. 

We  see  then  how  in  this  movement  of  thought  there 
is  inevitably  involved  a  transition  from  what  we  may 
call  the  theological  and  theocratic  to  the  anthropological 
and  democratic  point  of  view.  The  latter  has  in  recent 
times  received  a  philosophical  name  as  the  sociological. 
Formerly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ethical  system       i«. 

Oentre  of 

was  the  Personal  Deity,  the  Creator,  Euler,  and  Law-  gj^'jgj^i 
giver  of  the  Universe ;  latterly,  in  the  naturalistic  SliT^ 
schools  of  thought,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  system 
of  morals  is  Society,  some  social  organisation,  let  us  call 
it  the  liberal  state.  The  anchorage  used  to  be  a  firm 
belief  in  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  now  more  and  more 
being  sought  in  a  belief  in  humanity.  So  much  have 
these  two  ideas  changed  places  that  in  the  later  phase 
of  Comte's  philosophy  Humanity  receives  the  name  of  the 
Grand-jStre.  In  moving  from  the  one  to  the  other  pole 
of  thought  there  is  an  intermediate  stage,  an  attempt 
to  base  the  moral  system  upon  the  individual  human 
reason,  upon  an  intuition  or  an  axiom.    This  was  practic- 


ally  attempted  for  a  moment  daring  the  French  Kevolu-J 
tioa   IT  hen   Keason    was   exalted   to   the   position   of 
goddess.^ 

In  philosophical  thought  this   intermediate  phase  ia  I 


»  liei 


I'cnJiie 


■    du 


grand  pilier  ceutrat.  Ne  leur  per- 
mattona  pu  de  a'^arer,  caoduiaoas- 
IcB,  dirigeana  les  eaprita  et  tea 
ftmet,  et,  pour  oeU,  eureloppons 
rboinuie  de  noa  doctrinea.  II  lui 
laut  dea  id^a  d'enaemble,  avec 
lea  pratiques  (|uutidiennes  qui  en 
d^riveat;  il  >  benain  d'utie  th^ria 
qui  lui  explique  I'originc  et  la 
nature  des  £trea,  qui  lui  aatigne 
Hk  place  et  »oa  role  dans  la  monde, 
qui  lui  euaeigue  aea  devoira,  qui 
r^le  ea  vie,  qui  lui  tixe  sea  jours 
do  travail  et  aea  joura  de  repoa, 
qui  a'iwprime  en  lui  par  des  coui- 
m^uioniCioDa,  dei  f6l«i  et  des 
ritee,  par  un  oat^hiame  et  uo 
calendrier.  Juaqu'  ioi  la  puiaaance 
oharg^e  de  cet  emploi  a  itv  la 
R^ligioD,  iDterprdt^  et  aervie  par 
I'EgLise;  jl  pr^cent  ce  sera  la 
Kaiaoii,  iaterpr^t^  et  servie  par 
I'Etat. — L)l-deaeus,  plutieurs  dea 
iidtres,  disciples  des  encyclop^- 
diates,  font  de  la  Raisoo  uoe  divin- 
ity et  lui  rendent  un  culte  ;  uiaLa, 
uianifestement,  tis  person niBeii tune 
abstraction  ;  leur  disease  iinprurisee 
n'eat  qu'un  fantatue  all^gorique; 
aucuu  d'eui  ne  voit  en  elle  la 
cause  intelligeute  du  monde ;  au 
fond  du  ccmir,  ila  nieal  oette  cause 
suprcuie,    et    leur    pnStendue 


ligi' 


n'eat  que  I'irrBligion  affich^ 
deguiaee. — Noua  ^cartons  I'ath  fi- 
le, Don  eeulement  comme  faux, 
JB  encore  et  aurtout  comme  dia- 
sain.    K 
une   religion    effective,   conaolonte 
et  fortifianle,  c'eat  la  religion 
relle,    qui  est  eociale 


Jean  -  Jacques,    il   est    impossible 
d'etre  bon  citoyen.     L'eiiatence  de 
la  Diviuit^,  la  vie  h  venir,  la  aaintete 
du  ooutrat  social  et  dea  loia,  voilh 
toot    see    dogmea ;    on    ua    paut 
obliger  peraonne  h  lea  croire  ;  maia 
celui    qui    oae    dire    qu'il    ue   lea 
croit  pas  ne  l^ve  contre  le  peuple 
fran^aia,   le  genre   humaia    et    la  J 
nature.      En    cous&^ueuoe,     nous  1 
dfcr^toua  que  la   peuple   franfMl  I 
rcconnalt  I'eiiitence  de  I'fitre  su- 
preme et  I'immortalite  de  TAme. —    ' 
Catte  raliirion  toute  nbiJ 


igion 


B  pbiloaophique, 


il  importe 
planter  dans  les  cceura.  Nous 
I'introduiaons  dana  I'etaC  .civil, 
nous  (ttona  le  calendrier  II  I'Egliae, 
noua  le  purgeooa  de  loutea  les 
images  chr^tienuea,  nous  Faisona 
commencer  I'^i-e  nouvalle  h  I'avd- 
Qcment  de  h.  Republique  .  .  -  noua 
Bubstituons  parlout  lett  rdalit^  de 
la  raiaon  aux  viaiona  de  I'ignoi-aDce, 
lea  v^rit4a  de  la  nature  au  prestige 
sacerdotal."  In  thia  passage,  con- 
taining quotationa  from  coBtem- 
(Kirary  documents,  H.  Taine  para- 
pbraeea  the  Jacobin  programme  for 
a  new  religion  (see  '  Les  Origines 
de  ta  France  Contemporalne — La 
RfSvolution,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  109. 
110).  Carljle,  in  Viis  '  French 
llevolntion,'  gtvea  a,  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  new  religion  and 
the  ceremoniea  at  the  Feaat  of 
the  "Etre  Suprflme"  on  Ihe  8th 
June  U&i,  in  the  National 
(Tuileries)  Garden  (see  'Collected 
Works,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  2S2  -  383). 
Similar  ceremoniea  ware  performrf 
all  through  the  provincial  ti: 
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represented  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  which  the       17. 

Kant's 

practical  reason,  with  its  supreme  command — the  cate-  po»iWon. 
gorical  imperative — is  elevated  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  world  of  thought,  theoretical  reason  having  been 
found  incapable  of  affording  the  necessary  foundation. 
The  position  taken  up  by  Kant  proved,  however,  to  be 
unstable.  Not  only  did  Kant  himself  demonstrate  how, 
in  its  further  elaboration,  his  fundamental  ethical  con- 
ception necessarily  implied  the  beliefs  of  the  older  theo- 
logical system,  but  the  term  reason  itself  lost,  in  the 
subsequent  idealistic  systems  of  German  philosophy,  its 
individualistic  and  subjective  meaning,  becoming  identi- 
fied in  Fichte  with  the  Divine  Order,  in  Schelling  with 
the  Absolute,  and  in  Hegel  with  the  World-Spirit. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  movement  German  philo- 
sophy, down  to  Feuerbach,  stands  in  distinct  opposition 
to  French  as  well  as  to  English  philosophy.  It  was 
essentially  theological,  whereas  French  and  English 
philosophy  developed,  in  all  their  more  original  repre- 
sentatives, a  distinctly  sociological  interest.     There   is,       is. 

Contrast 

however,  a  marked  difference  between  sociolo^cal  specu-  betwwn 

'  ®  ^  Engliiihand 

lation  in  France  and  England  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  Fr«nchi 

®  sociology. 

nineteenth  century,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  greatest  figure  in  the  sociological  move- 
ment of  that  period.  As  Mr  Whittaker  says,^  "  he  and 
Comte  started  equally  clear  of  theology  from  boyhood. 
Comte  indeed  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic;  but  he 
was  thrown  at  school  into  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
post-revolutionary  France ;  and  he  himself  relates  that 


1  "Comte  and   Mill,"  by  Thos. 
Whittaker,  in  Constable's  'PhUo- 


Sophies  Ancient  and  Modem '  (pp« 
7,  8). 
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at  thirteen  he  had  rejected  all  historic  religion,  includ- 
ing Theism.  James  Mill  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
conviction  that  '  concerning  the  origin  of  thii^  nothing 
whatever  can  be  known.'  Christianity,  he  held  with 
the  school  of  Bentham  in  general,  is  not  only  false  but 
pernicious,  the  God  of  orthodoxy  being  *the  most 
perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human 
mind  can  devise.*  .  .  .  But,  as  J.  S.  Mill  observes, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  grew  up,  opinion  in 
England  on  religion  was  more  compressed  than  it  has 
been  earlier  or  later.  If  the  Utilitarians  were  not  to 
throw  away  all  chance  of  influence  they  must  observe 
a  rule  of  strict  reticence  in  public ;  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  real  opinions  were  well  understood.  Comte 
was  more  fortunately  situated  in  this  respect.  Even 
under  the  restored  monarchy  he  could  speak  as  he 
liked  in  lectures  as  in  writing;  and  he  never  left  any 
doubt  that  he  regarded  every  form  of  theology,  including 
the  Christian,  as  superseded,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
for  all  minds  at  the  level  of  their  age."  ^ 

The  school  of  ethics  which  was  represented  in  France 
by  Comte,  in  this  country  by  Mill  and  later  on  by 
Spencer,  has  been  variously  termed  naturalistic  or 
positivist,  though  Spencer  refuses  to  be  considered  as 
influenced  by  the  positivism  of  Comte.  For  our  present 
purposes  we  may  more  conveniently  term  it  the  socio- 
logical school,  inasmuch  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  theological  ethics  which  had  its  anchorage  in  a 

'  Nevertheless  Comte  was  at  one  \  Roman   Catholic    Church,   though 

with   the  Jacobin    programme    in  '  emptying     it    of    its    specifically 

imitating  in  his  later  positive  pol-  Christian  content, 

ity  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  ! 
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Divine  order  and  command  by  the  endeavour  to  cast  its 
anchor  into  the  ground  of  a  social  order  and  command. 
The  transition  from   the  earlier  to   the  later  position       19. 

Absence  in 

took  place  in  this  country,  and  still  earlier  in  France,  ^^'J^*"^^?' 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  which  I  cai  «*»««• 
referred  to  above.     Following  a  terminology  introduced 
by  Gomte  we  may  term    the  latter   the  metaphysical 
stage.^     It  is  represented  in  Germany  by  the  successive 
phases   of   idealism.      As   I   have  stated   on  a  former 
occasion,  these  aimed   at   supporting  or  replacing  the 
traditional   and  historical   religious  beliefs  by  a  philo- 
sophical or  reasoned  creed.     It  may  be  said  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  whole  century  the  majority  of  serious- 
minded  persons  in  Germany  believed  that  such  a  philo- 
sophical or  reasoned  creed  was  a  feasible  achievement  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  expected  its  realisation.      In 
the  same  degree  as  this  expectation  was  destroyed  the 
transition  to  the  positive  stage  has  become  more  and 
more  accentuated.     With  it,  German  thought  has  taken 
up  the  sociological  point  of  view.     The  problem  of  society 
and  humanity  has  been  pushed  into  the  foreground  and 
is  there  studied  with  quite  as  much  ardour  as  it  was 
studied  in  England    and    France    fifty    or    a   hundred 
years   earlier:   and   this   in   the  clearly  established  in- 
terest of  morality,  of  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem. 
Not  only  have  societies  and  periodicals  been  founded  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  "  ethical  culture,"  but  sociology,  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  study  of  humanity, 
is  represented  by  an  enormous  and  still  increasing  litera- 
ture.     German  thought  has  in  this  instance  as  in  so 

^  See  infra,  p.  488. 
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many  others  the  advantage  of  being  based  upon  a  much 
broader  foundation,  inasmuch  as,  quite  independent  of  the 
ethical  and  practical  interest  which  now  rules  supreme, 
historical  and  anthropological  as  well  as  juridical  and 
economic  studies  had  independently  prepared  the  ground 
for  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  treatment. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  interests  and  influ- 
ences the  problem  before  us  has  not  only  been  raised 
to  a  position  of  great  importance  but  has  also  become 
extremely  complex,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  even  impossible,  to  do  justice  to  all  its 
sides,  or  to  give  any  tolerably  concise  survey  of  the 
many  lines  of  thought  which  in  the  region  of  sociology 
have  come  into  action  or  into  conflict.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  History,  some  disposition  of  the 
large  material  must  be  attempted.  I  will  try  to  put  it 
in  order  by  making  use  of  the  different  points  of  view 
which  these  introductory  remarks  have  so  far  disclosed. 

The  philosophy  of  human  society  may  conveniently 

be  divided  into  the  discussion  of  three  main  questions, 

20.        These  are:    the  Constitution   of  Society,  the  Work   of 

of  the         Society,  and  the  History  of  Society.     The  first  of  these 

problem.  *'  ^  ^ 

may  be  termed  the  Social  problem  'par  excellence,  or  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  The  second  may  be 
termed  the  Economic  problem,  and  the  last  has,  till 
quite  recently,  been  termed  the  Philosophy  of  History. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
each  of  the  three  countries  with  which  I  am  dealing  has, 
in  a  fairly  distinct  manner,  taken  the  lead  in  one  of  the 
three  directions  mentioned,  and  this  for  reasons  which 
are    historically    easily    understood.      The    fundamental 
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question,  that  of  the  foundation,  government,  and  con- 
stitution of  society,  has  been  treated  in  the  most  radical       21. 

"  ConstitatiOB 

manner  in  France,  where  the  existing  historical  founda-  J^J^^^S 
tions  were  most  profoundly  shaken,  and  where  thinking  ^^°^- 
minds  were  naturally  invited  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  work  of  re-constitution  and  re-organisation. 

Before  the  great  Revolution  French  thinkers  had 
attacked  both  the  social  and  the  economic  problem  in 
an  independent  and  original  manner,  but  the  fact  that 
the  edifice  of  the  State  was  shaken  in  its  very  ground- 
work through  the  great  cataclysm  made  it  necessary 
to  attend  more  to  the  work  of  laying  new  foundations 
or  restoring  the  old  ones  than  to  the  internal  economic 
arrangements  of  the  structure.  The  Revolution  did  not 
materially  shake  the  foundations  of  society  in  this 
country.  The  Constitution  was  sufficiently  broad  and 
elastic  to  weather  the  storm;  also  sufficiently  liberal 
to  allow  of  internal  adjustments.  Peace  at  home  com- 
bined with  enterprise  abroad  had  enabled  industry  and 
commerce  to  develop  in  a  degree  quite  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country  of  the  modern  world.  Great  Britain 
had  taken  the  leading  position,  which  had  before  that 
time  been  occupied  by  other  nations,  but  lost  through 
internal  or  external  warfare.  The  conditions,  therefore, 
existed  here  for  a  patient  study  of  the  problem  of  the       m. 

Economic 

peaceful  Work  of  Society :  the  economic  problem.  problem  m 

Britftin. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  look  to  Germany,  we  find  that  the 
numerous  existing  states  into  which  it  was  divided  were 
neither  so  fundamentally  shaken  as  was  the  case  in 
France,  nor  did  peaceful  conditions  and  constitutional 
government    exist    together    as    they    did    in    England. 
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Neither  the  social  question,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  the  economic  question  demanded,  therefore, 
that  special  attention  which  they  respectively  enjoyed 
in  France  and  England. 

Germany,  however,  possessed  through  her  universities 
and  educational  system  great  liberty  of  thought  and 
a  great  organisation  for  intellectual  work,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  more  practical  problems,  furthered  philo- 
sophical speculation  on  the  one  side,  historical  learning 
and  research  on  the  other.  It  was  therefore  natural 
28.       that  the  third  special  problem,  that  of  the  origins  and 

Probltfin  of 

g^OTy^f    history  of  Society,  should  be  there  taken  up  as  worthy 
^'•"'"y      subjects  for  academic  teaching  and  study. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  partial  but  tolerably  well- 
marked   division    of   labour  connected  with  the  socio- 
M.       logical  problem,  it  is  well  to  recognise  that  the  centre 
sodjrtogyin  from  which   the  great  impetus  emanated,  both  so  far 
as    practical  and   theoretical   treatment  are   concerned, 
was  undoubtedly  France,  and  that  her  politics  as  well  as 
•    her  literature  have  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  exerted  an  enormous,  perhaps  the  leading,  influence 
over  the  whole  region  of  sociology,  and  this  not  only  in 
Germany  and  England,  which  we  are  specially  interested 
in,  but  also  over  other  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
philosophical  literature  of  France  brought  into  pro- 
minence two  very  diflTerent  but  equally  stimulating 
conceptions,  both  of  which  exerted  great  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  though  in 
very   different  directions.     The   first  was  the   idea   of 
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a    return   to   nature,  a    revolt  against   the  artificiality       25. 
of  the  existing  state  of  society.     Of  this  idea  Eousseau  ^txxrn  to 

o  •'  Nature  and 

was  the  great  champion,  the  extreme  and  passionate  bd^y^®^*** 
exponent.  The  second  was  the  idea  of  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  race,  a  not  less  ''  passionate  faith  in  the 
illimitable  possibilities  of  human  progress.  Nothing 
short  of  a  general  overthrow  of  the  planet  could,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  best  minds  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  stay  the  ever  upward  movement 
of  human  perfectibility."^ 

As  already  mentioned  above,  the  latter  conception 
was  connected  with  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  which  owed  much  to  Voltaire,  though 
he  himself  was  in  this  respect  only  a  populariser. 
Although,  in  the  long  run,  this  scientific  spirit  has 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  probably  a  greater  hold   of 


*  "  They  differed  as  to  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  of  government 
which  they  deduced  from  this  phil- 
osophy of  society,  but  the  conviction 
that  the  golden  era  of  tolerance, 
enlightenment,  and  material  pros- 
perity was  close  at  hand,  belonged 
to  them  all.  Rousseau  set  his  face 
the  other  way.  For  him  the  golden 
era  had  passed  away  from  our  globe 
many  centuries  ago.  Simplicity  had 
fled  from  the  earth.  Wisdom  and 
heroism  had  vanished  from  out  of 
the  minds  of  leaders.  The  spirit 
of  citizenship  had  gone  from  those 
who  should  have  upheld  the  social 
union  in  brotherly  accord.  The 
dream  of  human  perfectibility 
which  nerved  men  like  Condorcet, 
was  to  Rousseau  a  sour  and  fantastic 
mockery.  The  utmost  that  men 
could  do  was  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  past,  to  obliterate  the  interval, 
to  try  to  walk  for  a  space  in  the 
track  of  the  ancient  societies.   They 

VOL.  IV. 


would  hardly  succeed,  but  en- 
deavour might  at  least  do  some- 
thing to  stay  the  plague  of 
universal  degeneracy.  Hence  the 
fatality  of  his  system.  It  placed 
the  centre  of  social  activity  else- 
where than  in  careful  and  rational 
examination  of  social  conditions, 
and  in  careful  and  rational  effort 
to  modify  them.  ...  It  sub- 
stituted a  retrograde  aspiration 
for  direction,  and  emotion  for  the 
discovery  of  law.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  when  we  think  of  the 
intense  exaltation  of  spirit  pro- 
duced both  by  the  Perfectibili- 
tarians  and  the  followers  of 
Rousseau,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  political  degradation  and 
material  disorder  of  France,  that 
so  violent  a  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  led  to  a  great 
volcanic  outbreak."  (See  Lord 
Morley's  '  Rousseau,'  1883,  pp. 
306-307.) 

2  F 
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the  French  mind  than  of  that  of  any  other  nation,  it 

was  for  the   time   being   thrown  into   the   background 

and    superseded    by    the    thoroughly    unscientific    and 

S6.       unmethodical    denunciations    of    Eousseau.     The    latter 

Roussean. 

gained  his  great  influence  on  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
thought  mainly  through  two  works,  'The  Social  Contract/ 
and  his  educational  treatise,  '  Emile/  The  former  was 
the  gospel  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  latter,  as  I  stated  above, 
inspired  Swiss  and  German  educationalists.  Both  dealt 
with  great  social  problems. 

Bousseau  looked  upon  the  existing  organisations  of 
society  and  the  fabric  of  the  State  as  mechanical  con- 
trivances, deliberately  formed  by  contract  or  convention. 
He  looked  upon  them  not  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
social  instincts  of  human  beings,  but  as  an  inevitable 
contrivance  through  which  a  much  better  state  of 
things,  the  state  of  nature,  has  been  artificially  modelled 
and  controlled.  Instead,  however,  of  setting  patiently 
to  work  trying  to  improve  the  existing  machine  of 
society,  the  treatise  lays  much  more  stress  upon  the 
desirable  return  to  nature  which,  nevertheless,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  impossible.  So  far  as  any  attempt  is  made 
towards  construction,  the  treatise  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  accompanied  by  historical 
allusions  frequently  incorrect  or  misapplied;  never- 
theless it  preached  successfully  the  gospel  of  Fraternity 
and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  People,  a  doctrine  which 
was  not  new,  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Locke  in 
this  country,  and  had  entered  into  the  democratic  spirit 
of  the  small  republic  of  Geneva,  Eousseau's  native  place. 
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Combined  with  this  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  People  there  is,  with  Eousseau,  a  patriotic  senti- 
ment and,  even  more  than  that,  a  humanitarian  spirit, 
a  love  of  the  common  people  in  their  country  homes, 
their  interests,  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  sorrows.  This  latter  was  thoroughly 
genuine  with  its  author,  who  had  himself  risen  from 
the  lower  ranks,  and  loved  the  free  air  and  charms  of 
country  life  as  opposed  to  the  life  of  large  and  congested 
cities.  Through  insisting  upon  these,  among  many 
other  points,  the  teaching  of  Bousseau  had  a  beneficial 
literary  influence  in  other  European  countries,  especially 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  was  dangerously  em- 
ployed in  France  itself  by  those  who  led  the  way 
towards  an  overthrow,  but  not  towards  a  reconstitution 
and  reform,  of  contemporary  society. 

The  teaching  of  Bousseau  acted  as  a  great  ferment 
thrown  into  the  seething  mass  of  the  thought  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  then  striving  to  liberate  itself  and 
develop  in  many  new  ways.  These  ways  were  not 
clearly  indicated  by  Eousseau  himself,  but  suggested 
themselves  spontaneously  to  those  original  minds  who 
felt  themselves  liberated,  stimulated,  and  elevated  by 
his  teaching.  Accordingly,  this  influence  was  chiefly 
individual  and  temporary,  and  is  now — except  for  the 
literary  qualities  and  elegance  of  Eousseau's  style — to 
a  great  extent  forgotten.  The  case  is  quite  different 
with  the  other  and  opposite  school  of  social  philosophy 
which  flourished  in  France  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
left  its  mark  upon  the  subsequent  development  of 
systematic  thought  on  social  problems.     In  this  already 
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27. 
The*'Phy8- 
ioents." 


we  can  notice  a  great  difference.  Whereas  Sousseau 
stood  alone,  the  other  and  opposite  school  numbered 
many  representatives,  enunciated  definite  principles,  and 
received  a  generic  name.  Central  figures  in  this  school 
were  Quesnay  ^  and  Turgot,^  who  in  the  earlier  part  of 


^  Francois  Quesnay  (1694-1774) 
is  not  the  only  example  of  a  pro- 
minent French  physician  who,  after 
publishing  important  medical  and 
itiuigical  treatises,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  other  equally  important 
subjects.  From  1756  onward  he 
wrote  original  ai-ticles  in  the  *£n- 
cyclopedie,'  the  lastiu  1768,  ending 
his  literary  activity  with  mathemat- 
ical studies.  His  works  were  first 
collected  by  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
with  the  title  '  Physiocratie,  ou  Con- 
stitution Naturelle  du  Qouveme- 
ment  le  plus  avantageux  au  genre 
Humain' (2  vols.,  1767-1768).  Ques- 
nay did  not  invent  the  theory,  but 
collected  the  elements  contained  in 
previous  and  contemporary  writers, 
out  of  which  he  formed  the  system 
and  gave  it  cohesion  and  rigour, 
and,  by  adding  new  traits,  produced 
something  original  and  effective  : 
"  L'analyse  du  droit  naturel  conime 
principe  d'une  science  gdn^rale  de 
la  politique  et  de  I'^onomie,  la 
subordination  de  tous  les  ^l^ments 
economiques  h  I'^lement  agraire,  la 
th^rie  du  produit  net  et  de  I'impot 
direct  sur  les  propria taires,  le  libre 
Change,  la  thdoiie  du  gouveme- 
ment  despotique  eclair^,  en  un  mot 
tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'essentiel  et  de 
fondamental  dans  la  doctrine  des 
physiocrates  est  dH  h  Quesnay. 
Son  influence  personnelle  a  6t6  trbs 
grande,  sa  place  dans  I'historie  de 
r^onomie  politique  est  consider- 
able." (H.  Bourgin  in  'Grande 
Encyclop^die,'  article  "Quesnay"). 

-  Robert  Jacques  Turgot  (1727- 
1781)  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Quesnay.  Before  entering  on 
his  short  but  illustrious  career  as 


one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
period  preceding  the  RevolatioDy 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  applying, 
as  Intendant  of  the  Oin&altU  of 
Limoges,  the  physiocratie  principles 
of  Quesnay  and  Goumay  to  the 
improvement  of  a  poor  and  neglected 
agricultural  district,  introdudng 
many  economic  reforms  and  taking 
a  large  view  of  the  social  problem. 
He  has,  in  virtue  of  his  *  iUflexiona 
sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 
des  Richesses'  (1766,  ten  years  be- 
fore Adam  Smith),  been  considered 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  real 
founder  of  Political  Economy, 
sharing,  however,  this  title  of  dis- 
tinction with  liis  elder  contempor- 
aries Quesnay  and  Jean  Claude 
Gournay  (1712-1759).  The  hitter 
added  to  the  agricultural  factor  in 
wealth,  exclusively  dealt  with  by 
Quesnay  and  Turgot,  that  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Both  Turgot 
and  Gournay  had  an  extensive 
practical  training  and  experience, 
the  former  through  his  administra- 
tive work,  first  as  Intendant  and 
then  as  Comptroller  -  General  of 
Finance  (see  on  this  especially  Lord 
Morley's  Essay  on  Turgot  in 
'  Critical  Miscellanies,'  vol.  ii.) ;  tlie 
latter  through  his  residence  and 
business  travels  in  Spain,  Hamburg, 
Holland,  and  England.  "  Goumay 
a  fourni  aux  physiocrates  leur 
priucipe  fondamental,  le  latttez 
faire,  laissez  passer.  II  a  empruntd 
le  priucipe  aux  mouvements  du 
commerce  international  qu'il  a  tr^ 
bien  suivis  et  observe.  Mais  il  n'a 
pas  accept^  le  second  principe  des 
physiocrates:  la  terre  est  le  seul 
^Idment  de  la  richesse.    II  se  s^pare 
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the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  laid  down 
the  principal  articles  of  a  social  philosophy  which, 
by  the  editor  of  Quesnay's  Works  (Du  Pont  de 
Nemours),  was  termed  the  school  of  the  "physio- 
crats," from  the  principle  upon  which  the  theory  of 
production  is  based.  This  principle  is  that  of  nature, 
the  soil  of  the  country.  By  its  attaching  paramount 
importance  to  the  cultivation  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
land,  we  see  that  this  line  of  thought  connects  itself 
with  that  of  Eousseau.  Both  turn  to  nature  itself  as 
the  foundation  of  Society,  but  the  treatment  and  the 
results  diverge  into  different  paths.  Bousseau,  full 
of  poetry  and  sentiment,  inspired  his  disciples  and 
followers  with  a  true  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
uneducated  masses  of  the  people;  they  cultivated  the 
human  rather  than  the  natural  soil,  kindling  that 
enthusiasm  for  popular  education  which  spread  over 
the  central  countries  of  Europe  greatly  under  the 
leadership  of  Pestalozzi.  Disciples  of  the  other  school 
looked  more  at  the  economic  side  of  nature.  They 
studied  the  natural  conditions  under  which  its  re- 
sources could  be  profitably  developed,  attacking  the 
existing  forms  of  government  and  administration  which 
had  failed  to  •  utilise  them.  In  doing  so  they  indeed 
went  to  an  extreme.  In  opposing  the  mercantile 
system  they  went  the  length  of  denouncing  as  unpro- 
ductive   all    industry    and    commerce.      Those   engaged 


par  ]h  de  Quesnay  et  de  Turgot 
pour  se  rapprocher  d'Adam  Smith 
et  de  r^ole  anglaise.  II  ne  lui 
etait  pas  possible,  apr^  avoir 
manipul^  toute  sa  vie  les  produits 


de  Tindustrie,  de  leur  refuser  ainsi 
qu'au  commerce  d'dtre  un  facteur 
puissant  de  la  richesse."  (*  Grande 
£ncyclop4die,'  article  "  Qoumay.") 
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in  the  latter  pursuits  were  termed  the  "  sterile  class," 
as  ilistiuguished  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil  who  were 
the  pixxluctive  class.  But  Quesnaj  and  his  school  were 
emphatic  upholders  of  free  trade,  of  free  competition, 
and  of  free  international  exchange.  Thej  comhated 
all  the  impediments  and  restrictions  which  the  mer- 
cantile system  had  imposed. 

Although  this  school  of  social  doctrine  has  become 
known  outside  of  France  mainly  bj  its  economic 
theories,  being  also  termed  the  school  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  opposition  to  the  mercantilists,  it  gave 
attention  to  other  social  factors  and  interests^  Among 
these,  through  the  ordinal  infinence  of  Soossean,  the 
problem  of  education  occupied  a  prominent  position, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  belief  in  the 
illimitable  perfectibility  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
sequel,  however,  some  of  the  leading  representatives 
narrowed  the  meaning  of  education  very  considerably, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  that  conception  of  the 
Cilucational  problem  which  for  a  long  time  ruled 
supreme  in  French  administration,  and,  by  confining 
it  to  mere  instruction,  distinguished  it  unfavourably 
as  compared  with  the  great  strides  which  were  made 
in  the  direction  ot  popular  education  and  lifting-up 
of  the  maijses  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and — we 
may  add — Scotland  during  the  same  period.^ 

^  Seo  .<a//yit,  \ul.  i.  p.  112,  ■i5v>  u.  ot  schools,  primary,  deoundarv.  ijuxd 

Wf   have    ill  Kroach  oiHciai  litera-  superior,  of  coUejjtw  and  lycees,  of 

tuio    v>ii   cvlui^-atiou,  during    :,hr%«-  acadeuiiei^  and  the  ^jreac  univerritT 

quui  tcisi  «.'!  Lk  ccaturv,  iiii  exitiuple  oi  France.     "Chose  otranu:e,  o"e»C 

of  the   ;i)u:>>oL  ;i'>ooiutc  aisiipiiear-  riutftructiou  "seule  qui  a  pris  depuis 

uiuc  vi  ihu  \\oivl  ■  cduca:ion.''     hi  un    deoii  -  siecle,    cbez    un    grand 

tho    I'lavo     >i    ii,    \\o  hear  ouly  oc  peuple,    le    noui    ec    la    place    de 

"  Iii>%irucUou  "(UkI  "cUi»ei^ueuieui,''  rcducation. '*       (Dupiuiloup^     *  De 
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The  most  important  contribution  which  the  physio-       28. 

Adam 

crats    made   towards    social    philosophy    was,   however,  ^^^^ 
their  influence  upon  economic  theory  in  this   country 
as  manifested  conspicuously  in   the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith.      It   marks  one  of  several   instances  in  which 
French    thought    transplanted    upon    foreign    soil    has 


TEducation,'  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 
And  yet  it  is  to  French  literature 
that  we  are  especially  indebted  for 
marking  the  difference  which  exists 
between  education  and  instruction. 
This  subject  was  treated  on  two 
memorable  occasions,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Revolution  and  again 
when  France  had  run  through  its 
course  of  three  Revolutions,  by  two 
men  of  great  ability,  representing 
quite  oppoeitedirections  of  thought : 
the  first  was  Condorcet,  the  other 
Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
The  first  heralds  the  going  out  of 
the  word  education,  the  latter  its 
restitution  in  French  educational 
literature.  Larousse  says,  in  1870, 
*'  Malheureusement  plus  on  avance, 
plus  on  semble  vouloir  identifier 
r^ucation  avec  Tinstruction. " 
(See  for  further  details  a  Paper  on 
*'  Education  and  Instruction  in 
England  and  Abroad,'*  by  J.  T. 
Merz  :  *  Proceedings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  Philosophical 
Society,'  vol.  i.)  This  phenomenon 
may  be  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Lord  Morley 
in  his  interesting  studies  on  the 
leaders  of  French  Thought  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (see  not- 
ably his  articles  on  Turgot  and 
Condorcet  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  '  Miscellanies ').  He  there  points 
out  that  both  Turgot  and  Condorcet. 
in  their  otherwise  memorable  and 
advanced  conception  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  History,  laid  exclusive 
stress  on  the  intellectual  factor, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
evolution   of  moral  forces.     After 


showing  that  both  thinkers  advance 
beyond  the  static  views  of  Vico  and 
Montesquieu  according  to  which 
history  presents  a  cycle  and  human 
affairs  move  in  a  constant  and 
self  -  repeating  orbit,  introducing 
instead  a  dynamical  theory  of  un- 
limited progress,  he  says  of  Turgot 
that  his  *'  conception  of  progress 
regards  it  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
as  a  gradual  dawn  and  diffusion  of 
light,  the  spreading  abroad  of  the 
rays  of  knowledge.  He  does  not 
assert,  as  some  modems  have 
crudely  asserted,  that  morality  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  quantity; 
still  he  hints  at  something  of  the 
kind.  .  .  .  And  because  he  could 
not  perceive  there  to  be  any  new 
growths  in  moral  science,  he  left 
out  from  a  front  place  among  the 
forces  that  have  given  strength  and 
ripeness  to  the  human  mind,  the 
superior  capacity  of  some  men  for 
kindling  by  word  and  example  the 
glowing  love  and  devout  practice  of 
morality  in  the  breasts  of  many 
generations  of  their  fellows.** — 
(*  Miscellanies,*  u.  p.  106,  107.) 
And  of  Condorcet  he  says  :  "  The 
freedom  of  the  reason  was  so  dear 
to  him  that  he  counted  it  an 
abuse  for  a  parent  to  instil  his  own 
convictions  into  the  defenceless 
minds  of  his  young  children.  This 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  Con- 
dorcet's  mode  of  viewing  history  as 
the  record  of  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion, while  to  Comte  its  deepest 
interest  was  as  a  record  of  moral 
and  emotional  cultivation."  (Ibid., 
p.  554.) 
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there  l^ecome  enriched,  and  has  returned  to  its  own 
country  with  increased  vigour/ 

It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  David  Hume,  the 
other  great  forerunner  of  Adam  Smith,  began  to  publish 
his  political  essays  in  the  year  1741,  seven  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Montesquieu's  '  Esprit  des  Lois,'  and 
fifteen  years  before  Quesnay's  first  articles.  In  these 
lie  lucidly  criticised  some  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of 
the  mercantile  system,  pointing  to  the  difference  be- 
tween wealth  and  money,  and  to  the  advantages  of  free 
trade.  Ho  has,  therefore,  been  rightly  considered  as 
the  more  original  though  less  consistent  enunciator  of 
the  now  doctrine,  for  which  he  paved  the  way  through 
a  HorioH  of  brilliant  essays,  though  without  attempting 
any  systematic  treatment.  The  latter  was  left  to  his 
friend  and  disciple  Adam  Smith,  who  was  as  much 
influenced  by  him  as  by  the  new  school  of  economists 
in  France. 

In  throe  main  directions  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790) 
made  a  great  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  to  whom 
he  ungrudgingly  admits  his  indebtedness.  First,  as  an 
myadomio  teacher  he  was  charged  with  delivering  lectures 
on  various  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  his  teach- 
ing ombraci!ig  four  distinct  subjects.  They  formed  the 
four  luirts  of  his  Course.  The  first  embraced  Natural 
Thoolog}',  the  seci>nd  Ethics,  the  third  the  Principles 
of  Jurisprudenco,  and  the  fourth  the  nature  of  Political 
Institutions.  The  second  part  was  published  as  the 
*Thoi^rv  of  Moral  Sentiments '  in  l7r>9,  the  fourth  was 


^  i>th<»r  iini^rtAUt  instances  Are 
t.h<»  th<^ory  of  IVsocnt  ^^«*  aupfxt., 
Ti>l.  i.  !>.  *i01,  vol.  ii.  821  n.,  426  n.\ 
Mui  the  lVnan\ioiU  the<>rv  of  Heat 


(vol,  ii.  p.  57,  73  n.,  102  n.),  and 
not  less  also  the  positive  philoeophy 
of  Comte. 
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publiahed  as  *The  Wealth  of  Xatious'  in  1776. 
Through  this  combination  of  several  subjects  in  his 
full  Course  he  was  obliged  to  place  them  in  definite 
relations,  and  although  his  publications  cover  only  one 
half  of  his  whole  Course,  we  have  in  Adam  Smith  the 
first  instance  of  a  clearly  recognised  distinction  of  the 
principles  which  should  respectively  form  the  basis  of 
ethics  and  political  economy. 

Ethics  is  based  by  him   upon  a  sentiment,  that  of       so. 

Contrast 

sympathy.  This  is  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  J^^J^Jj^.g 
his  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments '  as  a  psychological  f^JSi^ 
trait  of  human  nature.  On  the  other  side  his  economic 
speculations  are  based  upon  a  similarly  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  psychological  principle  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  special  instinct  in  human  as 
distinguished  from  other  living  beings;  which  is  prob- 
ably developed  by  reason  and  speech.  This  is  the 
propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing 
for  another.     No  animal  does  this. 

It  is  not  correct  either  to  identify  the  moral  principle 
of  Adam  Smith,  the  sentiment  of  sympathy,  with  what 
Auguste  Comte  later  on  termed  altruism,  or  to  term  the 
other  simply  egotism.  Nevertheless,  the  view  taken  by 
Adam  Smith  draws  attention  to  a  dual  interest  which 
ffovems  human  conduct  and  action.     But  Adam  Smith       si. 

°  Social 

does  not  represent  his  two  psychological  principles  or  ***™J>"»y 
instincts  as  entering  into  a  kind  of  contest,  but  inter-  JJJJJS^}***' 
poses  between  them,  as  a  regulative  and  higher  principle, 
the  principle  of  justice.^ 


>  The  fact  that  Adam  Smith, 
as  well  as  several  contemporary 
thinkers  in  this  country  such  as 
Adam  Ferguson,  took  a  broad — we 


may  say  an  anthropological — view 
of  the  problem  of  human  society, 
was,  till  quite  recently,  overlooked 
by  historians   of   philosophy ;   the 
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The  second  important  advance  which  Adam  Smith 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  social  problem  was  that  he 
took  a  broader  view  of  the  real  sources  of  economic 
prosperity  than  the  French  school  had  done.  According 
to  him  the  moving  principle  in  social  life  is  labour,  the 
land  being  only  one  of  the  objects  upon  which  labour 
is  spent.  By  this  he  pushed  into  the  foreground  the 
interests  of  labour  as  distinct  from  those  of  property,  and 
this  foremost  position  labour  has  not  lost  but  increas- 
ingly asserted  ever  since. 


specially  economic  problems  which 
he  treated  attracting,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  attention  of  thinkers 
and  statesmen  to  his  work.  Recent 
historians  of  political  economy  have, 
however,  drawn  attention  to  the 
broader,  if  not  deeper,  philosophical 
setting  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine. 
This  was  clearly  indicated  in  a  well- 
known  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  in 
which  the  author  promises  to  give 
**in  another  discourse  ...  an 
account  of  the  general  principles  of 
law  and  government  and  of  the 
different  revolutions  they  have 
undergone  in  the  different  ages  and 
periods  of  Society,  not  only  in  what 
concerns  justice,  but  in  what  con- 
cerns police,  revenue,  and  arms, 
and  wliatever  else  is  the  object  of 
law."  And  as  J.  K.  Ingram  says: 
"This  shows  how  little  it  was 
Smith's  habit  to  separate  (except 
provisionally)  in  his  conceptions  of 
his  researches  the  economic  pheno- 
mena of  Society  from  all  the  rest, 
.  .  .  the  words  above  quoted  .  .  . 
containing  an  anticipation,  wonder- 
ful for  his  period,  of  general  soci- 
ology', both  fitatical  and  dynamical, 
an  anticipation  which  becomes  still 
more  remarkable  when  we  learn 
from  his  literary  executors  that  he 
had  formed  the  plan  of  a  connected 


history  of  the  liberal  sciences  and 
elegant  arts,  which  must  have 
added  to  the  branches  of  social 
study  already  enumerated,  a  view 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
society.  Though  these  large  de- 
signs were  never  carried  out  in  their 
integrity,  as  indeed  at  that  period 
they  could  not  have  been  ade- 
quately realised,  it  has  resulted 
from  them  that  though  economic 
phenomena  formed  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations,' 
Smith  yet  incorporated  into  that 
work  much  that  relates  to  the  other 
social  aspects,  incurring  thereby  the 
censure  of  some  of  his  followers,  who 
insist  with  pedantic  narrowness  on 
the  strict  isolation  of  the  economic 
domain." — (*  A  History  of  Political 
Economy,'  1893,  p.  89. )  In  fact,  eco- 
nomic science  fell,  for  a  long  time, 
under — and  is  only  now  gradually 
emerging  from — the  exclusive  sway 
of  the  atomising  spirit  of  thought. 
The  peculiar  connection  of  Adam 
Smith's  ethical  and  economic  philo- 
sophy, centring  in  his  conception  of 
justice  as  a  harmonising  tendency 
towards  an  equitable  state  of  things 
not  unlike  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
a  ** well -arranged  mechanism,"  is 
interestingly  brought  out  by  Dr 
Ludwig  Stein  in  '  Die  Soziale  Frage ' 
(2nd  ed.,  p.  369). 
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And,  lastly,  Adam  Smith  did  not  confine  the  idea  of 
property  so  exclusively  to  that  of  landed  property  as  did 
the  agriculturists,  still  less  did  he  go  back  to  the  super- 
ficial and  mistaken  conception  prevalent  in  the  earlier 
commercial  system,  which  made  money — t.f.,  the  precious 
metals — the  main  object  of  its  interest,  but  he  introduced 
a  truer  conception  of  capital  or  stock  which,  next  to  land 
and  labour,  formed  the  third  important  factor  in  his 
economic  system. 

So  far  as  free  trade  is  concerned,  of  which  Adam  Smith 
is  frequently  represented  to  he  the  first  and  greatest 
exponent,  he  was  not  original  in  attacking  the  mistakes 
of  the  protectionist  and  prohibitive  systems  which  then 
prevailed  all  over  Europe,  though  he  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject  to  influence 
practical  reform  and  legislation  in  that  direction. 

Although  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith  laid  stress 
upon  certain  philosophical  principles,  it  was  not  system- 
atic nor  methodical,  still  less  strictly  deductive :  it  was 
full  of  illustrations  and  valuable  reflections,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, gave  rise  to  an  enormous  literature  which 
branched  out  in  various  directions,  investigating  special 
points  of  his  doctrine,  combating  some  of  his  theories, 
or  attempting  to  bring  more  system  and  logical  con- 
sistency into  the  exposition  of  the  whole  or  special 
departments  of  the  subject.     In  the  latter  respect  David       82. 

Ricardo  And 

Ricardo  (1772-1823)  attained  for  a  time  great  celebrity ;  Maithus. 
but  though  he  is  fond  of  logical  dialectic  and  deductive 
reasoning,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  he  did  not 
introduce  any  very  novel  point  of  view,  and,  least  of  all, 
any  philosophical  principle   which  would  be  helpful  in 
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dealing  with  the  larger  problems  of  social  science.  In 
relation  to  these  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Thomas 
Bobert  Malthus  (1766-1834),  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance, and  this  for  several  reasons.  His  well-known 
treatise  on  *  Population '  directed  the  attention  of  social 
philosophers  to  a  subject  which  has  since  become  of 
increasing  importance,  and  upon  which  most  extreme  and 
opposite  views  have  sprung  up. 

At  a  time  when  economists  all  over  Europe  considered 
that  economic  prosperity  went  hand  in  hand  with  dense 
populations,  when  some  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  were  very  thinly  populated,  and  when  Adam 
Smith's  "  Theory  of  Labour  " — emphasised  in  a  one-sided 
way  by  Eicardo — encouraged  a  natural  desire  to  see 
populations  grow,  Malthus  gave,  for  a  time  at  least,  an 
opposite  turn  to  speculation  on  this  subject.  He  did 
this  by  his  well-known,  though  somewhat  exaggerated, 
formula,  that  population  tends  to  increase  in  a  geo- 
metrical, while  the  means  of  subsistence  increases  only 
in  an  arithmetical,  ratio.  Malthus  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  stimulated  by  Adam  Smith,  but  rather  by 
opposition  to  views  expressed  by  William  Godwin,  a 
direct  disciple  of  Condorcet,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  his 
own  father,  Daniel  Malthus,  who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  Rousseau's,  on  the  other. 

We  thus  trace  through  him  the  direct  influence  in 
this  country  of  a  special  line  of  French  thought  of  which 
Adam  Smith  took  little  or  no  notice.  On  the  other  side, 
Malthus  points  forward  to  a  much  more  recent  line  of 
thought,  which  lias  made  itself  as  acutely  felt  in  soci- 
ology  as   it   lias   done   in   other   regions    of  philosophy 
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and  science.  It  is  well  known  that  Darwin,  with  his 
co-discoverer  Wallace,  as  both  have  put  on  record,  got 
from  the  work  of  Malthus  the  idea  of  a  general 
struggle  for  existence,  applied  by  Malthus  himself  only 
in  relation  to  social  competition.  I  shall  come  back  to 
this  point  when  dealing  later  on  with  the  influence  of 
biological  ideas  upon  sociology. 

The  change  which  came  over  philosophical  thought  in 
this  country  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth, 
and  gave  it  a  specific  character  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  was,  as  I  stated  above,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  French  pre  -  revolutionary 
thinkers.  For  a  long  time  this  influence  seemed,  indeed, 
confined  to  this  country,  for  neither  France  itself  nor 
Grermany  made  any  original  contribution  to  this  side  of 
the  subject.  The  French  Eevolution  had  produced  a 
general  unsettlement  which  was  little  favourable  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  existing  problems  in  France,  but 
which  was,  on  the  other  side,  in  Germany  stimulating 
and  productive  of  speculative  theories  for  the  most  part 
far  removed  from  the  arena  of  practical  economics  and 
politics.  Thus  England  had  for  nearly  fifty  years  a 
monopoly  in  the  domain  of  genuine  social  philosophy. 

But  the  very  different  conditions  which  existed  on  the 
Continent  had,  inter  alia,  the  efifect  of  developing  the 
other  two  principal  departments  of  social  philosophy 
which  I  mentioned  above ;  that  department,  on  the  one 
side,  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  Society,  and  that,  on  the 
other  side,  which  deals  with  the  History  of  Societies. 
For  the  long  period  during  which  England's  monopoly  in 
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political  science  lasted,  the  latter  confined  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  economic  question — i,e,,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Work  of  Society,  and  more  narrowly  to  that 
of  a  society  possessing  as  much  stability  and  liberty  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  its  enormous 
industrial  development  and  of  its  dominant  position  in 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  we  have  during  the 
same  period  two  distinct  movements,  both  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  constitution  of  society 
and  of  the  State.  Forms  of  government,  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  of  the  dififerent  classes  of  society, 
the  security  and  tenure  of  property,  the  representation 
of  the  People, — these  were  some  of  the  foremost  questions 
which  thinkers  and  practical  men  dealt  with  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  had  created  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  unrest,  and  a  sense  of  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
Order,  be  it  natural  or  artificial,  new  or  old.^  Thus  we 
have  two  schools  of  thought  which  deal  more  precisely  with 


^  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
thinkers  on  the  question  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  social  order,  such 
as  de  Maintre  (see  ii\fra^  note  to  p. 
464),  put  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  any  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  the 
second  order  compared  with  the 
question  as  to  the  practical  efficiency 
of  such  a  doctrine.  Their  opponents, 
such  as  Saint-Simon  and  others  (see 
infra,  p.  466),  consider  that  the 
human  mind  has  got  hold  of  some 
fundamental  scientific  truth — occa- 
sionally narrowed  down  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  —  and  that  such 
afifords  a  principle  from  which  to 
construct  a  social  order.  Using 
the  terminology  now  cunent  in 
philosophical    literature,   we    may 


say  that  the  former  are  Pragma- 
tists,  the  latter  Rationalists.  Since, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  belief  in  the  certitude  of 
scientific  knowledge  has  gradually 
given  way  and  is  being  replaced  by 
that  in  its  exactitude  or  definite- 
ness,  a  tendency  has  arisen  to  see 
the  value  of  any  doctrine  in  its  use- 
fulness and  applicability  for  the 
purpose  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge or  as  a  power  of  organisation. 
Such  passages  as  that  quoted  from 
Huxley  (see  supra,  p.  229  n.),  as 
also  that  quoted  later  from  Lord 
Morley  {infra,  p.  465  n.),  would  in 
the  present  state  of  philosophic 
doubt  have  to  be  reconsidered  and 
rewritten. 
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what  is  now  specifically  termed  the  Social  question,  and 
we  have  also,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
both  sides,  the  distinct  enunciation  of  a  new  and  special 
science  with  a  special  name,  that  of  Sociology ;  further, 
we  have  the  first  distinct  declaration  that  it  deals  with 
the  central  and  most  important  problem  in  philosophy. 

The  first  of  the  two  schools  referred  to  may  be  termed  „    ss. 

•^  Reaction- 

the  Keactionary  school.  It  was  the  school  which  was  J^B^Jj^d 
favoured  by  the  Eestoration.  Its  philosophical  ex-  Sijustoe. 
ponents  were  de  Bonald  (1754-1840)  and  de  Maistre 
(1754-1821).  Both  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
France.  The  title  of  de  Bonald's  principal  work, 
'Th^orie  du  pouvoir  politique  et  religieux  dans  la 
soci^t^  civilis^e'  [1796],  indicates  clearly  the  subject 
he  is  dealing  with.  For  de  Bonald  the  Order  of  Society 
is  not  a  thing  created  by  men,  but  is  of  Divine  origin, 
not  simply  composed  of  individual  units  added  together, 
but  an  association  instituted  by  the  Creator  and  organ- 
ised by  His  law.  This  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Eevolution  in  1789.^     The  general  conception,  which  has 

^  And   it   also  stands  in   direct   I   doing   so   '  is  led  by  an  invisible 


opposition  to  that  prominent  phase 
in  modem  thought  represented  by 
such  very  different  thinkers  as 
Rousseau  on  the  one  side  and  Adam 


hand  *  to  promote  the  public  good, 
which  was  no  part  of  his  intention ; 
human  institutions,  by  interfering 
with  the  action  of  this  principle  in 


Smith  on  the  other ;  the  belief  in   '   the  name  of  the  public  interest, 


the  natural  goodness  of  man  and 
the  assumption,  not  clearly  brought 
out  but  implied,  in  Adam  Smith's 


defeat  their  own  end  ;  but  when  all 
systems  of  preference  or  restraint 
are  taken  away,  *  the  obvious  and 


ethical  and  economic  theories,  of  '  simple  system  of  natural  liberty 
a  natural  justice,  a  jus  naturce.  '  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord. ' 
"  In  his  view  nature  has  made  pro-  i  This  theory  is  not  explicitly  pre- 
vision for  social  wellbeing  by  the  |  sented  by  Smith  as  a  foundation  of 


principle  of  the  human  constitution,  '   his  economic   doctrines,  but  it  is 

which  prompts  every  man  to  better  '   really   the    secret    substratum    on 

his  position ;   the  individual  aims  |   which   they  rest."     (Ingram,  loc, 

only  at  his  private  gain,   but  in  cit,,  p.  91). 
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been  called  Traditionalism,  is  worked  out  in  detail  and 
results  in  the  dictum  that  law  is  the  servant  of  morality 
and  morality  the  servant  of  theology.  Only  Divine  in- 
stitution gives  stability  to  any  sovereignty,  otherwise  the 
latter  would  be  exposed  to  continual  change. 

It  is  philosophically  interesting  to  note  that  de  Bonald 
finds  the  original  and  primitive  instrument  towards  social 
order  to  be  language,  the  spoken  word,  and  that  he  con- 
siders this,  together  with  the  human  intellect  of  which  "it 
is  the  first  and  most  important  function,  to  be  a  Divine 
revelation.  We  may  incidentally  note  also  that  his  con- 
temporary in  Germany,  Herder,  likewise  looked  upon  the 
origin  of  language  as  one  of  the  fundamental  questions 
in  the  larger  problem  of  humanity. 

Still  further  in  the  direction  of  reaction  proceeds  de 
Maistre,  who  looks  upon  the  whole  revolutionary  move- 
ment as  a  chastisement  inflicted  by  Providence  on  the 
French  nation.  He  does  not  believe  in  any  form  of 
government  deliberately  formed  by  human  beings.  Social 
order  grows  out  of  historical  conditions,  its  best  form 
is  a  monarchy,  but  above  the  monarch  he  places  the 
religious  Head,  the  worldly  representative  of  God,  the 
Pope,  who  has  to  act  as  a  kind  of  supreme  arbiter  in 
case  of  international  wars  or  of  internal  conflicts  such  as 
that  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  He  believes  in 
a  general  restoration  of  religion.  His  principal  works 
appeared  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century. 
He  is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  what  is  now 
termed  Ultramontanism.^ 

^  The  phase  iu  modern  thought  century,  and  represented  in  France 
usually  termed  the  Catholic  re-  by  de  Bonald,  de  Maistre,  and 
action    in   the    beginning    of    the      Chateaubriand    (1768  - 1848),    had 
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The  social  philosophy  of  the  Eeactionaries  has  soDie 
traits  in  common  with  that  of  their  opponents,  whom        84. 

^^  The  SocUl- 

we  may  term  the  Socialists.     The  latter  declared  for  an  wts. 


been  too  little  recognised  in  this 
country    till    Lord    Morley    drew 
attention  to  it  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  luminous  of  that 
series  of  Essays  in  which  he,  with 
unrivalled  mastery,  expounded  to 
English  readers  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  French  political  philosophy 
ffom  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  Auguste  Comte. 
His  Essay  on  **  Joseph  de  Maistre" 
('Critical    Miscellanies,'     vol.     ii., 
1886,   pp.   257-338)   is  a    master- 
piece of    exposition    by  one   who 
belongs  to  the  very  opposite  school 
of  thought,  and  it  amply  suffices 
to  impress  upon    the  reader  the 
strong  points  of  de  Maistre's  posi- 
tion as  well  as  the   political   and 
social   surroundings  among  which 
his  philosophy  sprang  up.     This  is 
shown  to  be  an  emphatic  appeal  to 
the  restoration  of  Order  in  a  state 
of    social    and    political    anarchy, 
maintaining  that  there  must  exist 
a  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal,  which 
is  to  solve  not  only,  and  not  in  the 
first  instance,  questions  of  truth, 
but  questions  of  law  and   order. 
The  regulation  of  society  under  a 
Supreme  Power  which  is  recognised 
to  be  infallible  is  more  important 
than  the  discussion  of  the  proofs 
of  such  infallibility.     The  burning 
problem  of  the  time  was  a  practical 
not  a  theoretical  one.     The  only 
power  which  after  the  great  Re- 
volution still  existed,   and   which 
would  be  able  to  restore  Order  was, 
according  to  de  Maistre,  the  organ- 
isation   of    the    Roman    Catholic 
Church  with  the  Pope  at  its  head ; 
BO  he  devoted  his  literary  ability 
to  preach   the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  power  in  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  (*  Du  Pape,* 
1817),  the  enormous  influence  of 
which  he  did  not  live  to  witness 
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himself.     In  this  work  he  proved 
his  thesis    through    an    historical 
exposition    of    the    work    of    the 
Church  and  a  series  of  practical 
reflections  tending  to  show  that  it 
was  the  only  remaining  power  which 
could  regenerate   and   trauquillise 
society.     In  discountenancing  the 
modem  scientific  spirit  proclaimed 
by  the  new  school  of  thought  as 
the    salvation    of    humanity,    de 
Maistre  *'had  no  selfish  or  official 
interest  in  taking  away  the  keys  of 
knowledge,  entering  not  in  himself, 
and    them    that  would    enter    in 
hindering.     The  true  reasons  for 
his  detestation  of  the   eighteenth 
century  philosophers,  science  and 
literature,     are     simple     enough. 
Like  every  wise  man,  he  felt  that 
the    end    of    all    philosophy    and 
science  is  emphatically  social,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  and 
improvement    of    a    fabric    under 
which    the    communities  of    men 
may  find  shelter,  and  may  secure 
all  the  conditions  for  living  their 
lives    with    dignity    and    service. 
Then  he  held  that  no   truth  can 
be  harmful  to  society.     If  he  found 
any  system  of  opinions,  any  given 
attitude  of  the  mind,  injurious  to 
tranquillity  and  the  public  order, 
he  hastUy  concluded  that,  however 
plausible  they   might  seem  when 
tested  by  logic  and  demonstration, 
they  were   fundamentally   untrue 
and  deceptive.     What  is  logic  com- 
pared with  eternal  salvation  in  the 
next  world,   and   the   practice   of 
virtue  in  this  ?    The  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  mind  as  de  Maistre's 
is  the  intensity  of  its  appreciation 
of  order  and  social  happiness.     The 
obvious  weakness  of  such  a  mind, 
and  the  curse  inherent  in  its  influ- 
ence, is  that  it  overlooks  the  prime 
condition  of  all ;  that  social  order 
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85. 
Saint. 
Simon. 


entire  reconstruction  of  society.  They  broke  with  the 
historical  past  and  desired  to  institute  a  new  Order  on* 
the  foundation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  but  some 
of  the  representatives  of  this  line  of  thought  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  natural  rights  of  man — which  should 
form  the  laws  of  society  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural 
properties  of  things  form  the  laws  of  nature — to  be  of 
higher,  of  Divine  origin.  That  identification  of  laws  of 
nature  and  laws  of  society  which  has  done  so  much 
mischief  in  both  directions — i.e.,  in  the  philosophy  of 
nature  ^  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  of  society — was 
familiar  already  to  Montesquieu. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders,  and  by  far  the  most 
influential  apostle  of  socialism  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  Count  de  Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825), of  noble  family  descended  from  that  Duke 
who  left  us  the  celebrated  '  M^moires/  After  having 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  lost  his  fortune  and 
elevated  social  position,  he  passed  what  the  French  call 
une  jeunesse  bien  oragevMy  during  which  scientific  and 
commercial  interests  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  dis- 
orderly and  cynical  way  of  living.  He  combined  with 
the  philosophical  and  abstract  interest,  which  he  in- 
herited from  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  afifairs.  Science 
and  humanity  were  his  leading  ideas,  as  they  had  been 
those  of  the  encyclopedists ;  but  he  was  less  systematic 
and    timid,   more  daring  and  practical   than   they   had 


can  never  be  established  on  a 
durable  basis  so  long  as  the  dis- 
coveries of  scientific  truth  in  all  its 
departments  are  suppressed,  or  in- 


correctly  appreciated,   or    socially 
misapplied"  {loc,  ciUy  p.  301). 

^  See    supra^    vol.    iii.    p.     672 
sqq. 
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been.  He  was  not  without  the  genuine  religious,  even 
a  mystical,  turn,  but  his  religion  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  Ruler  of  the  Universe  formed  somewhat  on  the 
mistaken  French  interpretation  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  Newton's  *  Principia '  reminding  us  of  the  lines  of 
Goethe — 

What  were  a  God  who  only  pushed  the  world 
And  in  a  circle  round  His  finger  twirled  ? 

In  fact,  the  law  of  attraction  or  gravitation  seemed  to 
him  the  ultimate  and  sufficient  law  explaining  the 
universal  order  of  things ;  ^  this  reminds  us  again  of 
the  well-known  Treatise  of  Father  Boscovich.^ 

Saint-Simon  believes  both  in  a  spiritual  power  and 
in  a  temporal  power  in  the  State,  but  he  proposes 
to  transfer  the  former  from  the  priests  to  the  men 
of  science  and  the  latter  from  the  nobles  to  the  pro- 
pertied class.  These  have  therefore,  as  M.  Ferraz 
says,  not  much  to  fear  from  this  nascent  social- 
ism. To  those  who  are  not  proprietors,  he  assigns  the 
right  and  duty  of  electing  the  savants  who  have  to 
wield  the  spiritual  power.  But  the  real  savants  are  the 
astronomers  and  biologists,  not  the  moralists  and  meta- 
physicians. "  This  means,"  as  M.  Ferraz  continues,  "  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  the  philosophical  and  moral 
sciences  have  no  value,  and  count  only  from  the  day 
when  they  are  founded  upon  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences.     This  idea,  which  became  the  main  principle 


^  "Je  crois  en  Dieu.  Je  crois 
que  Dieu  a  crd^  I'univers.  Je  crois 
que  Dieu  a  soumis  runivers  h  la 
loi  de  la  gravitation"  (quoted  from 
•Nouvelle  Encyclopedic '  (1810)  by 


Georges  Weill  in  'Saint-Simon  et 
son  (Euvre'  (1894,  p.  63). 

^  See  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  356  sqq,, 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  351. 
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of  Positivism,  is  not  quite  so  original  as  has  been 
alleged.  We  find  it  everywhere  during  that  age :  with 
Vicq  -  d'Azyr,  who  makes  of  psychology  a  branch  of 
physiology ;  with  Destutt  de  Tracy,  whose  ideology  is 
simply  a  chapter  of  zoology ;  with  Volney,  who  gives  to 
his  *  Catechism  of  Natural  Law  '  the  sub-title,  *  Physical 
Principles  of  Morality';  this  is  the  last  word  of  the 
sensationalism  of  that  age  as  also  of  that  of  the  present 
day."  ^ 

The  "  physicism "  of  Saint  -  Simon  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  constitution  of  his  supreme  councU  of 
twenty-one  savants  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
deposed  Pope  and  Cardinals  and  are  elected  by  the 
whole  of  humanity  and  presided  over  by  a  mathe- 
matician. They  will  build  a  mausoleum  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Newton.  The  principal  mission  of  the  great 
council  will  be  to  study  gravitation,  the  only  law  to 
which  the  Ujiiverse  is  subjected,  and  to  direct  the  peace- 
ful labours  of  mankind ;  for  all  men  will  have  to  work 
either  with  their  hands  or  their  brains  as  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  workshop. 

The  opinions  of  Saint  -  Simon  underwent  material 
changes  in  the  course  of  his  life.  These  are  significantly 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  his  writings.  Thus  we  have 
in  1807  an  *  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  * ;  seven  years  later  a  *  Ee- 
organisation  of  European  Society ' ;  seven  years  after 
that  a  treatise  '  On  the   Industrial  System  * ;  and  four 


^  '  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  en 
France,'    I"'    Par  tie,   **  Social  isme, 


etc.,"  3  ed.,  p.  8. 
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years  after  that  'The  New  Christianity.'  To  these 
have  to  be  added  two  periodicals  entitled  respectively 
*  UOrganisateur '  (1819-20)  and  '  Le  Producteur '  (1825). 
These  titles  mark  sufficiently  the  change  and  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas.  From  laying  stress  upon  abstract 
science  he  proceeds  to  an  appreciation  of  its  practical 
results  in  industry  and  commerce,  taking  note  of  the 
various  industrial  problems,  of  the  necessary  organisa- 
tion of  labour  as  well  as  of  finance,  and  latterly  he 
realises  that  a  unifying  and  spiritual  principle  is  want- 
ing, and  thus  is  led  to  emphasise  the  Fine  Arts  as 
the  guardians  of  the  moral  sentiments,  pre-eminently  of 
sympathy.  And  with  this  he  is  led  to  the  problems  of 
education.  He  ends,  as  a  great  many  social  reformers 
have  done,  with  the  re-assertion  of  many  of  the  religious 
factors  of  society  which  his  earlier  theories  had  tended 
to  undermine  or  to  disregard.  He  passes  in  review  the 
historical  forms  in  which  the  Christian  ideal  has  been 
embodied,  that  of  Catholicism,  of  Protestantism  and  of 
other  sects,  and  preaches  the  religion  of  Love ;  "  in  fact 
he  thinks  that  a  single  principle  must  be  held  to  be 
eternal  and  immutable,  that  which  has  emanated  from 
a  Divine  source,  and  according  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  treat  one  another  as  brethren."  ^  With  this  principle 
we  advance  from  an  individual  to  a  social  existence. 
"He  remarks  that  the  Christian  principle,  disengaged 
from  superstitions  which  paralyse  its  efficiency,  works 
already  in  many  noble  souls,  if  not  among  the  priests 
who   are   absorbed   in   details  of  dogma  and    cult  and 

^  Loc,  cU.,  p.  23. 
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have  lost  the  sense  of  religion,  at  least  among  the  laity 
who  are  passionately  in  earnest  regarding  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men."  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Saint-Simon  acted  as  a  great 
ferment,  pushing  the  main  social  problem,  the  organisa- 
tion of  society,  into  the  foreground,  and  treating  it  from 
many  points  of  view,  anticipating  prophetically  but 
frequently  unconsciously  much  that  has  happened  in 
social  theory  and  practice  since  his  time.  Hardly  any 
of  the  innumerable  problems  which  now  agitate  social 
reformers  over  the  whole  world  escaped  his  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  among  his  followers  men  of  very 
dififerent  stamp  and  occupation  all  interested  in  the 
social  problem,  and  concentrating  their  labours  upon  it. 
Under  their  influence  the  doctrine  of  the  master,  un- 
stable, fragmentary,  and  inconclusive  as  it  always  was, 
underwent  many  changes,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  in  the  direction  of  an  extreme  Socialism  or  Com- 
munism, in  which  Saint-Simon  himself  certainly  was 
not  a  believer.  Thus  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
doctrine  of  Saint-Simon  himself  and  that  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians. 

Quite  apart  from  this  extreme  development,  one  of  his 
disciples  became  pre-eminent  as  having  given  systematic 
coherence  and  an  important  elaboration  to  some  of  the 
brilliant  ideas  which  in  Saint-Simon's  writings  are  buried 
among  a  mass  of  collateral,  disturbing,  and  frequently 
contradictory  reflections.  The  disciple  I  refer  to  is 
86.  Auguste  Comte,  who  worked  into  a  system  two  con- 
Comte?°      ceptions  which  were  familiar  to  Saint-Simon  and  which 

^  hoc,  cit.,  p.  24. 
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are  now  considered  as  the  main  characteristics  of 
Positivism.  The  first  is  that  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences,  and  subsequently  also  of  Social  Order  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  exact  and  the  natural  sciences. 
The  second  is  one  of  the  first  great  comprehensive,  and 
to  a  large  extent  successful,  attempts  in  the  direction  of 
a  history  of  human  thought  and  human  society,  of  a 
philosophy  of  History.  In  working  out  this,  as  also  by 
conceiving  of  sociology  as  a  separate  and  distinct  science, 
Comte  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  those  who 
have,  before  and  after  him,  dealt  with  the  social  problem 
in  its  largest  sense  as  the  problem  of  Humanity. 

But  before  treating  more  in  detail  the  main  points  of 
Comte's  teaching  and  the  growth  and  dififusion  of  the 
positive  philosophy — which  indeed  belonged  to  a  much 
later  period — it  is  well  to  note  what  was  done  in 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There,  as  I  stated 
above,  Eousseau's  gospel  of  the  return  to  nature,  includ- 
ing his  natural  religion  as  well  as  the  proclamation  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  had  created  a  great  im- 
pression. But  no  sympathy  was  felt  with  the  scientific 
or  naturalistic  interpretation  which  was  given  to  these 
ideas  in  the  school  of  the  encyclopaedists  and  of  many  of 
the  French  reformers  during  the  Revolution.  The  word 
Nature  was  not  narrowed  down  to  mean  merely  the 
physical  side  of  things.  The  term  Nature  as  applied 
to  human  affairs  was  conceived  in  a  much  larger  sense 
as  including  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual, 
as  well  as  the  physical  factors  in  the  life  of  man 
and  mankind.     Social   problems,   so  far  as   they  were 
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considered  at  all,  did  not  occupy  in  the  realm  of  philo- 
sophy the  first  place,  with  the  important  exception 
perhaps  of  education,  which,  as  I  have  had  repeated 
occasion  to  point  out,  received  great  attention  from  two 
sides,  in  the  direction  of  popular  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses  and  in  the  direction  of  academic  and 
higher  culture.  Economic  problems,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  as  studied  methodically  in  England 
and  in  a  summary  and  radical  manner  in  France, 
were  hardly  treated  at  all  by  leading  German  thinkers, 
or  if  they  were,  only  as  corollaries  and  in  the  way 
of  the  application  of  abstract  metaphysical  principles. 
These  were  laid  down  and  elaborated  in  the  general 
systems  of  philosophic  creeds.  Neither  did  there  exist 
in  Germany  any  great  practical  need,  any  pronounced 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  existing  governments  and 
societies  to  deal  with  these  more  definite  and  circum- 
scribed problems. 


II. 


Jules  Michelet  begins  his  '  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century '  by  introducing  three  great  Socialists,  Babeuf 
(1760-1795),  Saint-Simon,  Fourier  (1772-1835),  who, 
with  the  end  of  Jacobinism,  "emerge  about  the  same 
time  from  the  prisons  of  the  Terror.  Their  ideas,  to 
begin  with,  are  in  no  wise  discordant;  they  have  the 
same  point  of  departure :  humanity,  pity,  the  outlook  on 
extreme  misery.  The  burning  centre  was  Lyons,  on  the 
one  side,  where  Fourier  lived;  Picardy,  on  the  other, 
the  home  of  Babeuf ;  and  the  deep  centre  of  the  world, 
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the  Commune  of  '93,  where  Chaumette,  his  apostle,  re- 
ceived the  Socialists  of  Picardy  and  of  Lyons.  The 
people  were  dying  of  hunger.  Paper,  laws,  clubs,  were 
not  suflBcient.  Bread  was  wanted.  .  .  .  Whatever 
opinion  one  may  form  of  the  three  famous  Utopists, 
we  must  admit  that  their  systems,  even  their  eccentrici- 
ties, sprang  from  an  admirable  emotion,  from  the  rising 
of  a  most  generous  feeling.  Babeuf  .  .  .  asks  only  for 
the  division  of  deserted  lands,  abounding  everywhere 
.  .  .  in  order  to  make  them  productive;  Right  is  the 
single  basis,  the  universal  right  of  men  to  a  suflBcient 
living.  Saint-Simon  desires  Progress.  .  .  .  Fourier  raves 
for  Harmony.*'  ^  "  The  state  of  France  in  '93  will  never 
be  understood,  the  crescendo  of  its  miseries  accumulated 
from  century  to  century  ...  so  long  as  a  terrible  book 
has  not  been  written  yhich  is  wanting :  the  history  of 
Hunger."^  Whether  this  picture  of  the  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  old  rdgime  in  France  is  exaggerated  or 
not  does  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  a  picture  could  not  have  been  drawn  of  the 
social  state  of  things  in  Germany  ^  in  the  latter  part  of 


^   J.     Michelet.      'Histoire     du 
XIXe  Siecle'  (vol.  i.  p.  1). 
2  Ibid.  (p.  4). 
^  A  living  picture    of    the    be- 


bearing  this  title  (3  vols,  in  four 
parte,  1854-1880).  The  earlier  part 
of  the  period  referred  to  is  also 
covered     by     Goethe's     'Autobio- 


ginnings  of  a  more  prosperous  age  ^  graphy.'  Stimulating  foreign  in- 
in  Germany,  disturbed  as  it  in-  fluences  on  Germany  were  mainly 
deed  was  by  the  foreign  invasions  |  in  two  very  different  directions, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  will  \  First,  there  was  the  influence  of 
be  found    in   the  6th  chapter  of  '   the    age    of    Louis    XIV.,    which 

showed  itself  in  the  field  of  liter- 
ature and  taste,  and  more  doubt- 
fully in  the  culture  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  many  small  courts. 
The  second  influence  was  in  the 
province    of    Trade    and    Indus- 


Gustav  Freytag's  *Neue  Bilder 
aus  dem  Leben  des  Deutschen 
Volkes'  (1862).  It  bears  the  title 
"  Es  wird  Licht."  A  fuller  account 
of  the  state  of  *  Germany  in  the 
Eighteenth   Century'   is  given  in 


the    large    work    of    Biedermann  '  try,  through  the   immigration  of 
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87. 
Influence  of 
France  on 
Oermany. 


the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  devastations  of 
former  centuries,  after  the  ruin  of  national  prosperity 
through  the  Wars  of  the  Eeformation,  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  light  had  begun 
to  dawn  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  an 
era  of  progress  and  comparative  prosperity,  and  certainly 
of  national  hope  and  confidence,  seemed  to  have  set  in, 
especially  during  the  thirty  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Seven  Years'  War :  the  inspiring  figure  and 
hero  of  the  age  being  Frederick  the  Great.^ 

This  increasing  tide  of  prosperity  and  hopefulness, 
under  the  influence  of  which  were  indited  the  well- 
known  opening  lines  of  Schiller's  Kilnstler  (1789),^ 
received  a  serious  check  during  the  greater  part  of 
twenty  years  through  the  Wars  of  the  Eevolution.  It 
was  the  latter  with  its  seemingly  hopeful  beginnings, 
not  the  social  misery  of  the  masses,*  which  gave  the 


the  Huguenots  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Late  m  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Biedermann 
shows,  the  influence  of  the  more 
advanced  state  of  England  and 
Holland  made  itself  felt  in  many 
directions,  notably  in  Agriculture 
and  some  of  the  trades. 

*  Inspiration  came  not  only  from 
his  military  renown,  but  quite  as 
much,  as  Biedermann  shows,  from 
the  reforms  in  many  directions 
of  legislature,  administration,  trade 
and  industry  in  which,  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  his  life, 
he,  firdt  among  German  princes, 
led  the  way  in  the  direction  of  pop- 
ular progress.  His  literary  tastes, 
on  the  other  side,  as  is  well 
known,  were  distinctly  French. 
See  also  Carlyle's  *  Fried  rich  IL,' 
Book  XXL,  Introduction. 

'^  On  these  verses  Kuuo  Fischer 


remarks :  "  The  mastery  of  man 
over  nature,  the  reign  of  culture 
which  Bacon  had  proclaimed  as 
the  theme  and  aim  of  the  modem 
age,  is  in  fuU  development.  .  .  . 
The  moment  in  which  Schiller 
composes  his  *  Kilnstler'  is  one  of 
*  eventful  bilence,'  the  last  before 
a  storm.  The  poem  appeared  in 
March  1789.  Two  months  later 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
States  General  begins  its  session  " 
(*  Schiller  als  Philosoph,*  vol.  i., 
2nd  ed.,  p.  152). 

'  That  such  misery  existed  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
more  recent  historians  are  in- 
clined to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the 
revolt  took  place  in  France  rather 
than  in  other  European  countries 
not  because  of  the  greater  misery 
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first  and  most  powerful  impetus  to  a  discussion  of 
the  social  problem  by  German  thinkers.  They  realised 
quite  as  fully  as  did  those  of  other  countries  that 
the  age  had  great  problems  to  solve,  nor  did  they 
approach  them  in  a  less  hopeful  spirit,  though  it  was 
a  spirit,  at  once  less  radical  and  subversive  than  that 
which  ruled  in  France,  less  practical  and  common- 
sense  than  that  which  spread  in  England. 

With  French  contemporary  thought  German  thinkers 
had  indeed  in  common  that  they  believed  in  abstract 
constructions,  in  logical  formulae.  But  whereas  in 
France  abstraction  meant  the  methods  of  the  exact 
sciences,  the  logical  ideal  being  that  of  the  mathe- 
matician, in  Germany  abstraction  meant  the  lifting  up 
out  of  the  lower  region  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  life 
into  the  higher  realms  of  Poetry,  Art,  and  Speculation, 
and  logic  meant  a  higher  intellectual  process  which 
dealt  not  with  the  mechanical  connection  of  things  but 
with  their  meaning,  interpretation,  and  value.  It  was 
in  fact  a  great  scheme  of  intellectualising  and  spiritual- 
ising, of  looking  at  things  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  carry  out  this  ideal, 
which  engrossed  German  thought  for  fully  half  a  eentury, 
was,  as  we  know,  the  philosophy  of  Kant;  and  in  it  the 
supreme  position  assigned  by  him  to  the  moral  law 
which  he  conceived  to  be,  when  thought  of  as  com- 
mand, tjhe  highest  kind  of  Eevelation.     It  was  the  task 


88. 
Kant. 


of  the  working  claasefs  in  that 
country,  but  because  they  were 
more  enlightened,  because  the  hard 
rule  of  the  landed  proprietors  was 
much  relaxed  in  France  as  com- 


pared with  the  state  of  serfdom 
and  bondage  in  which  the  peasant 
population  still  lived  in  the  more 
eastern  countries  of  Central 
Europe. 
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of  the  philosopher  to  define  this  highest  law  and  to  show 
its  application  and  working  in  the  whole  region  of 
practical  morality,  both  individual  and  social.  Whereas 
the  French  philosophers  put  in  the  foreground  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  attached  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  ideas  of  obligation  and  duty  except  as  necessary 
arrangements  of  convenience  and  expediency,  the  Kant- 
ian philosophy  put  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  duty, 
of  an  obligation,  and  discussed  the  social  order  in  the 
light  of  facilities  bestowed  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
individual  members  of  society  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
follow  the  highest  command,  "  to  order  all  their  relations 
with  freedom  according  to  reason,"  as  Fichte  said;  but 
the  highest  law  of  reason  was  the  moral  principle,  the 
call  to  Duty. 

During  the  various  phases  in  which  the  philosophical 
ideal  of  German  thought,  which  we  may  define  as  a 
spiritualised  rationalism,  found  embodiment,  we  see  how 
it  came  into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  the  higher 
practical  questions,  notably  those  of  society.  This  was 
inevitable,  and  was  brought  about  through  the  personal 
positions  which  the  several  leading  thinkers  of  the 
nation  successively  occupied. 

Kant,  who  was  the  prime  mover  and  gave  the  impetus 
to  this  whole  course  of  thought,  lived  secluded  in  a  small 
out-of-the-way  university  town  in  the  north-east  of 
Germany.  Fichte,  originally  destined  to  be  a  preacher, 
went  from  Saxony  to  Switzerland,  from  there  to  the 
classical  centre  of  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what  became 
in  the  course  of  the  century  the  foremost  German  uni- 
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versity  and  perhaps  the  most  important  centre  of  modem 
Grerman  thought  and  learning.  Schelling  and  Hegel 
came  from  Suabia,  the  home  of  German  poetry.  But, 
whereas  Schelling  lived  more  in  the  regions  of  Art  and 
Literature,  Hegel  was  early  interested  and  active  in 
political  life,  and  had  at  the  end  of  his  career  in  Berlin 
a  distinctly  political  influence.  Finally,  in  Schleier- 
macher,  the  last  great  representative  of  German 
idealism,  philosophy  came  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  practical  problems  of  religion  and  the  Church.  In 
another  way  we  may  see  what  very  different  aspects 
social  problems  would  present  to  these  various  thinkers 
in  the  course  of  the  fifty  years  from  1780  to  1830. 

Kant  lived  under  a  despotic  government  which,  in 
one  instance,  censured  him  for  stepping  outside  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  his  duties.  His  successors  enjoyed 
greater  academic  freedom.  They  witnessed  great  changes 
of  literary  taste  and  sentiment,  the  birth  of  a  new  litera- 
ture abounding  in  original  creations  of  Poetry  and  Art. 
But  more  than  this,  they  lived  in  an  age  of  political 
and  social  unrest,  of  revolution  and  reaction,  of  humilia- 
tion and  despair,  followed  by  national  regeneration  with 
renewed  confidence  and  success.  No  one  was  more  alive 
to  these  stirring  events  and  changes  than  Fichte.      In        so. 

^  ^^  ,  Fichte. 

spite  of  the  very  abstract  and  forbidding  terminology 
which  he  invented  and  through  which  he  introduced  his 
theoretical  philosophy,  he  was  really  a  man  of  action 
much  less  contemplative  and  patiently  critical  than 
Kant  was.  He,  more  than  any  other  of  the  great 
thinkers,  felt  the  necessity  of  infusing  into  the  rising 
generation   an  enthusiasm   for  ideal  objects,  for  intel- 
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lectual  and  spiritual  ends.  This  may  be  shown  in 
many  wavs,^  but  is  interesting  to  us,  in  the  present 
connection,  mainly  for  the  important  part  played  by 
Fichte's  political  writings  and  addresses. 

He  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  want  of  patriotic 
spirit  during  the  invasion  of  Xapoleon,  in  whom  Hegel 
for  a  moment  saw  an  embodiment  of  the  World  Spirit.^ 
But  Fichte  was  powerful  and  successful  in  awakening 


*  The  two  tides  of  Fichte't  ac- 
tiTitj,  o«ciilatuig  somewhAt  ab- 
ruptly between  highly  abetract 
azialyuB  and  practical  applications, 
are  bruught  out  in  a  most  in- 
structive article  by  Gustav  Schmol- 
ler  (1864-65,  published  in  1888, 
'  Zur  Litteraturgeacbicbte  der 
Staats-  und  Social wissenschaf ten,' 
pp.  28-101).  He  deals  there  at 
length  with  Fichte's  Socialistic 
Treatise,  to  which  I  shall  revert 
later  on.  For  his  Socialism,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Saint-Simon, 
"originates  in  the  solitary  seclu- 
sion of  the  scholar,  battles  sys- 
tematically with  the  moral  evils 
of  an  egoistical  age,  attaches 
itself  everywhere  to  the  ultimate 
and  highest  reason  of  things,  re- 
mains without  immediate  practical 
influence,  nay,  slumbers  nearly 
half  a  century  forgotten  and  un- 
read. But  the  moral  kernel  which 
it  contains  still  nevertheless  bore 
its  fruits ;  the  practical  force  with 
which  the  idealism  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  reacted  upon  the  life  of 
the  German  nation  was  not  le!*s 
for  the  fact  that  its  effects  do 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  German 
philodfiphy  had  by  no  meana  the 
smallest  part  in  coDtributing  .  .  . 
to  maintain  a  healthy  morality  and 
to  pr^xluce  an  equable  cultural 
development"    loc.  cit.,  p.  SO. 

-  The  admirati  >n  which  Napoleon 
enjoyed  for  a   time   in   GermaDy, 


espedaUy  in  the  western  districts,  is 
easily  understood  if  we  take  note 
of  the  wretched  political  and  sodal 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  innumerable  small  states 
with  their  despotic  govenuDcntBy 
different  legal  systems,  and  the 
many  petty  restrictions  and  hind- 
rances in  the  way  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  industrial  life.  There 
were,  of  course,  brilliant  exceptions 
among  them,  notably  some  of  the 
smaller  states  of  middle  Germany ; 
but  to  have  swept  away  much  of 
the  obsolete  institutions,  to  have 
introduced  a  simple  and  intelligible 
civil  code  and  other  improvements, 
was  considered  as  the  work  of  a 
true  liberator.  Whoever  desires  to 
understand  this  temporary  phase 
of  admiration  for  the  foreign 
invader,  which  survived  in  the 
minds  of  many  long  after  his  real 
character  as  a  selfish  tyrant  and 
oppressor  had  been  revealed,  should 
read  the  memoirs  of  K.  N.  von 
Lang,  'Aus  der  bosen  alten  Zeit' 
{1st  ed.,  l^A'l,  republished  by  Peter- 
sen in  2  vols.,  1910).  They  deal 
mainly  with  the  conditions  whidi 
existed  in  the  south-west  of  Gcr-> 
many  and  in  Bavaria  bef <m^  during, 
and  after  the  Xapoleonic  invasicm, 
and  give  also  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  disenchantment  and  the  re> 
action  which  set  in  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  back  many  of  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime. 
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the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  giving  it  a  high  tone  and 
great  aims. 

Schelling  took,  among  all  these  thinkers,  the  smallest 
interest  in  social  problems,  but  he  had  a  very  high, 
perhaps  an  exaggerated,  idea  of  the  mission  of  Poetry 
and  Art,  agreeing  on  this  point  with  Schiller,  with 
whom  he  otherwise  had  little  in  common.  But  all 
these  thinkers  after  Kant  had  a  common  interest  in 
historical  development,  for  they  had  come  not  only 
under  the  influence  of  Kant,  but  also,  through  Herder, 
under  the  influence  of  Leibniz  and  Lessing,  and  they 
combined  to  push  into  the  foreground  one  side  of  the 
great  social  problem,  the  history  of  Culture  or  of 
Humanity.  Herder  had,  as  I  stated  before,  made 
a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

The  contributions  of  Fichte  originated  in  his  desire  to 
understand  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  expose  its  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings,  and  to  educate  a  younger  generation 
to  a  better  comprehension  of  its  tasks  and  duties. 
But  neither  Fichte  nor  Schiller  possessed  sufficient 
learning  to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject.  In 
this  respect  Hegel  was  far  superior  to  them.  He  had  40. 
a   true  historical  sense,^  and    influenced    a  ^ery  large 


^  Among  the  four  great  idealistic 
philosophers  in  Germany  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how,  with  Kant 
and  Hegel,  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  the  respective  dialectical 
methods  emerge  only  after  a  lengthy 
period  of  preparation.  The  genesis 
and  maturation  of  these  final  pro- 
ducts of  intense  thought  have 
accordingly  formed  special  subjects 
of  study  with  historians  of  philo- 
sophy.    On   the  other  side,  both 


with  more  or  less  systematic  at- 
tempts which  they  develop,  modify 
and  elaborate,  as  it  were,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  And  this 
gradual  development  is  really  more 
interesting  and  important  than  the 
latest  expositions  which,  with 
Fichte,  remained  unfinished,  and 
with  Schelling  were  distinctly  dis- 
appointing. The  Neokantian  litera- 
ture is  rich  in  expositions  of  the 
different  phases  of  Kantian  thought 


Fichte  and  Schelling  start  at  once  I   prior   to   the    publication   of    the 
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number  of  scholars  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
centurj',  discovei^ed,  collected  and  arranged  an  enormous 
mass  of  historical  detail  which  furnishes,  in  almost 
every  department,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  material 
whioh  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  historians  of  our  day : 
and  Hegel  himself  was,  with  the  exception  of  Friedrich 
Sohlegel,  the  only  thinker  who  ventured  upon  the  task  of 
oonnKvsing  a  philosophy  of  history.  Into  his  treatment 
of  this  subject  he  introduced  two  prominent  ideas,  both 
of  which  are  capable  of  very  various  interpretations,  but 
which  have  through  all  these  retained  a  permanent  hold 
of  the  philosophical  mind  so  far  as  it  is  interested  in  the 
j*tudy  of  history.  These  are,  first,  the  conception  of  the 
whole  pn^re^s  of  development  in  history  as  an  enlarging 
of  the  notion  of  freedom  from  the  notion  that  only  one 
is  free  (Oriental  despotism)  to  the  notion  that  only 
some  ai-e  free  (Crreeks  and  Somans),  and  from  that  again 
to  the  notion  that  all  men  are  free.  The  second  im- 
portant conception  is  that  embodied  in  the  *  History  of 
Philosophy/  in  which  Hegel  tries  to  show  how  the 
progress  of   thought  in   the  different  stages  of  ancient 

*  C^ituiutiii. '     Auioug  thec»9  e:(.pi>cM-  |   aeem  to  have  prominently  occupied 

tiuii£i  tlio  wri%iiig(t  v>l'  PHuItteu  aud  of  ,  HegeF^  mind.  The  6r8t  and  more 
Hi>JllUiu^,  quoted  outoruierocv*aiuout»      important  was  theological  and  his- 

[tmo  <iutt\  vol.  iii.  p^>.  2ev,  ^-40  and  j   tortcal,  dealing  with  the  Chrifltian 

2^4,  'Ml)y  aio  specially  coiiciae  and  i  religion,  its  founders  and  its  rela- 
luuiiiiou;:!.  The  eai'lier  biographied  tiou  to  philosophical  or  natural  re- 
o£  Ht'^cl,  uuubly  thotie  of  Hodeu-  ligion.  But  not  less  interestingis  the 
kruuz  (,IS^4;  ^uid  Ua>'m  (^l$o7),  fact  that  we  possess  two  distinctly 
alieiuly  contuiucd  uiuch  iuforma-  political  treatises  on  the  Constitu- 
tion on  blc'^cl's  menuU  develop-  tiou  of  Wiirtemburg,  his  native 
uicui  \niy>r  to  hisi  Juua  perioil.    The      ci>untry.  and  on  the  Constitution  of 

most  iuLcic^Lin^  study,  however,  :  Germany.  This  shows  that  Hegel 
ib  Lhut  oi  Lhltiiey,  "' l>ie  Jugead-  was  belter  prepared  to  deal  with 
gutohii-htv  Kegels,"  publi^hevl  iu  the  |.x>litical  and  historical  sides  of 
thu  ^  riuu.><u-iion.'} '  ot  the  Berlin  the  social  problem  than  any  of  his 
Acuvlcmy    ^lV>U,'>\       Two    6ubject:i      three  distinguished  predecessors. 
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and  modem  philosophy  runs  parallel  with,  and  is  in- 
telligible through,  the  logical  development  of  the  abstract 
ideas  or  categories  of  speculative  thought.  This  has  been 
termed  the  dialectic  of  the  world  process  as  unfolded  in 
the  dialectic  of  the  philosophical  system. 

About  the    time  when   Hegers    reputation    and   in-       41. 

°  ^  Comte'8 

fluence  were  at  their  height  in  Germany,  an  equally  pJ^J^^p**^ 
comprehensive,  but  very  differently  constituted,  mind 
approached  and  dealt  with  the  historical  problem  in 
France.  This  was  Auguste  Comte,  who  began  to  publish 
his  original  speculations  with  a  Tract  bearing  upon  the 
reorganisation  of  Society.^  He  wjw  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

In  some  respects  the  personal  history  of  the  two 
philosophers  shows  a  resemblance.  Both  Hegel  and 
Comte  were  early  influenced  by  thinkers  of  great  origin- 
ality and  considerable  daring,  but  similarly  deficient 
in  definiteness  and  consistency  of  thought.  Both 
philosophers,  in  their  first  independent  publications,  broke 
away  from  the  influence  of  their  respective  masters. 
Both  maintained  from  that  moment  a  more  or  less  un- 
friendly attitude  to  the  teaching  which  had  at  one  time 
stimulated  and  inspired  them.  Both  had,  what  their 
masters  were  deficient  in,  great  powers  of  systematisa- 
tion  and  the  love  of  consistent  and  logical  development 
of  thought. 

Hegel  announced  his  opposition  to  Schelling  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  first  great  work,  'The  Phenomenology 
of  the  Mind,'  where  he  promises  to  develop,  patiently 


four  when  this  was  first  printed 
(1822).     See  in/ra,  p.  486  n. 


^  '  Plan  des  travaux  scientifiques 
necessaires  pour  r^organiser  la 
Society '  ( 1 824).  Comte  was  twenty- 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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Mu\  fj()rwlHt4inUy,  i<loaH  which  were  only  vaguely  adum- 
\tmitii\  by  Hfshollin^.  Ab  Hegel  considered  that  a  new 
Idjjlo  Wduld  have  to  precede  and  make  possible  the 
MynUMimtio  oxpoMitiou  of  a  new  spiritual  gospel,  which 
WMM  thou  Htriving  to  liberate  itself  in  the  philosophical 
wovld.  MO  (^)lute  indicated  in  the  original  title  of  his 
Tvmit  hiM  (Htuviutiou  that  the  reorganisation  of  Society, 
whii^h  waM  tho  aim  of  Saint-Simon  and  the  need  of  his 
ago  aiul  oountry.  must  l>e  preceded  by  a  theoretical  dis- 
iuiMiioa  whioh  adopted  and  explained  that  line  of  thought 
whioh  had  throughout  the  changing  phases  of  the 
Uovi^lutiou,  and  the  reaction  of  the  negative  and  retro- 
grade moveukonta,  piH>ved  lo  be  safe  and  eminently  fruit- 
hil  The  true  methods  were  the  scientific,  or,  as  Comte 
tenuod  them,  the  positive  methods,  with  which  mathe- 
matical, mechanical,  and  biological  research  had  been 
iiuoociiafuUy  carried  on. 
i:^.  lu  express  it  in  other  words  and  to  characterise  the 

Ue^'d  eaiscutLal  difference  as  well  as  the  formal  resemblance  of 
C'OUito'b  and  Hegel's  work  more  clearly,  we  may  say 
llial  Hcgol  was  surrounded  and  impressed  by  the  ideal- 
istic niovoment  of  thought  which,  in  literature,  poetry, 
iiud  art,  in  the  schools  of  classicism  and  romanticiBm, 
had  completely  revolutioniseil  the  intellectual  life  of 
(.K)rmauY.  The  principle  of  this  great,  fruitful,  and 
croativo  movement  he  desireil  to  grasp  in  a  new  oiganon 
of  logic,  and  to  employ  in  the  building  up  of  a  complete 
phiK»fiiophical  system.  This  was  to  embody  and  revive 
iu  a  ivason<Kl  oi"ee<l  the  ideal  possession  of  humanity, 
vux  iho  ^Kuut  oJf  Wing  lot^t  through  ortho^iox  formalism 
vu*  malcrialistic  uuWlief. 
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On  the  other  side  Comte  desired  to  lay  bare  and 
apply  the  approved  logic  of  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences,  and  to  use  it  for  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  which  his  master  Saint-Simon  and  some  of 
his  disciples  had  attempted  to  solve  by  hasty  generalisa- 
tions. Neither  the  work  of  Hegel  nor  that  of  Comte, 
neither  the  logic  of  the  idea  nor  that  of  science  was  so 
easily  grasped  as  these  two  leaders  of  thought  might 
perhaps  imagine;  but  they  have  respectively  defined 
problems  which  have  not  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  critics  and  analysts  ever  since.  Unconscious,  perhaps, 
of  the  difficulty  which  equally  besets  both  these  tasks 
when  treated  in  a  purely  theoretical  manner,  they  never- 
theless both  resorted  to  an  empirical  method  which  was 
easier  and  certainly  more  interesting,  namely,  the  his- 
torical method.     Both  founded  a  philosophy  of  history. 

A  study  of  history  was,  in  both  cases,  to  define  a^ 
well  a^  to  exemplify  the  main  principle  or  fundamental 
truth  which  each  of  these  two  thinkers  respectively 
wished  to  establish ;  and  accordingly  the  two  chief 
works  in  which  they  embodied  their  main  thesis  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  historical.  The  result  is  more  definite 
in  Comte's  work  than  it  is  in  that  of  Hegel.  Comte's  «. 
main  idea  is  that  expressed  in  the  celebrated  *  Law  of  §jjjj!f®* 
the  Three  States,'^  which  in  his  earlier  treatise  he  ex- 

^  The  '  Law  of  the  Three  Stotes,' 
which  Comte  repeats  endlessly 
throughout  his  writings,  has  been 
traced  to  other  thinkers  before  him, 
and  similarly  the  dialectical  formula 
of  Hegel — thesis,  antithesis,  and 
synthesis — has  been  traced  back  to 
the  writings  of  Fichte.  So  far  as 
Comte  is  concerned,  there  is  an  in- 
-Cresting  and  instructive  passage  in 


Ravaisson's  '  Rapport  *  (p.  54  tqq.), 
frequently  quoted  already.  He 
traces  it  to  Burdin,  a  medical  friend 
of  Saint-Simon's,  who  in  1818,  in  a 
conversation  reported  by  the  latter, 
remarked  that  aU  sciences  had 
begun  by  being  conjectural,  and 
that  they  must  end  by  being  posi- 
tive; adding  that  some  sciences 
arrive  earlier  at  this  stage  than 
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presses  by  saying,  "From  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect 
each  branch  of  knowledge  in  its  development  is  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  pass  through  three  different  theoretical 
states :    the  Theological   or   fictitious   state ;    the  Meta- 


others,  and  that  philosophy  must 
be  the  last.      But  Ravaisson  goes  j 
on  to  remark  that  the  first  origin 
of   these    ideas,   i.e.,   of   the    law 
in  question   and  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings    of   a    philosopher   whom   . 
Comte,  Saint-Simon,    and   Burdin   ' 
looked  u|K)n  as  a  visionary.     This 
was  Turgot,  from  whose  'Histoire 
des    progr^   de   I'esprit    humain'   ! 
Ravaisson  quotes  the  following  in-   < 
teres  ting     passage :     "  Avant     de   • 
connaitre  la  liaison  des  effets  phy-   ! 
siques  entre  euz,  il  n'y  eut  rien  de 
plus  naturel  que  de  suppoeer  qu'ils 
^taient  produits  par  des  etres  intel- 
ligents  invisibles  et  semblables  a 
nous.     Car  k  quoi  auraient-ils  res- 
sembl^  ?     Tout  ce  qui  arrivait  sans   ' 
que  les  hommes  y  eussent  part  eut 
son   dieu.    .  .  .    Quand   les  philo-   | 
sophes  eurent  reconnu  I'absurdite   i 
de    ces    fables,   sans   avoir   acquis 
neanmoins  de  vraies  lumi^res  sur 
I'histoire  naturelle,  ils  imagindrent 
d'expUquer  les  causes  des  ph^no- 
m6nes  par  des  expressions  abstraites, 
comme  essences  et  facultds,  expres- 
sions qui,  cependant,  n'expliquaient 
rien  et  dont  on  raisonnait  comme 
si  elles  eussent  6te  des  dtres,  de 
nouvelles  diviiiites  substitutes  aux 
anciennes.  .  .  .  Ce  ne  fut  que  bien 
tard,    en    observant    Taction    m^- 
canique  que  les  corps  ont  les  uus 
sur  les  autres,  qu'on  tira  de  cette 
mecanique     d 'autres     hypotheses, 
que  leA  mathdmatiques  purent  dd- 
velopper   et   I'expdrience   vdrifier " 
(p.  55).     It  has  not  been  quite  as 
generally  remarked  that  Comte,  in 
the  second  i)eriod  of  his  specula- 
tions, actually  reverseft  the  formula 
which,  as  J.  Stuart  Mill  said,  was 
the    backbone    of    his    first   great 


work.     This  took  place  somewhat 
on  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  section 
(vol.    iii.    p.    43  <99.),   and   which 
Mr  A.   W.   Benn  (in  a  notice  of 
that  volume, '  Literary  Guide,'  June 
1913)  suggests  as  being  exactly  what 
Comte   had   in   view.      Renouvier 
has  on  this  point  made  a  relevant 
remark :   **  C'est  que  les  illusions 
famili^res     nux     philosophes     dee 
dcoles  qui  prdtendent  ramener  les 
phdnom^nes    superieurs   aux   phe- 
nom^nes    infdrieurs    par    I'emploi 
des  cat^ories  de  cause  ou  de  sub- 
stance, ne  vont  pas  en  quelque  sorte 
au    plus    profond   de    leur    propre 
esprit,  et  leurs  th^es  de  materiality 
pure   n'dpuisent   pas  pour  eux  le 
concept  de  I'univers.     II  arrive  que 
le    maUrialisU    Cabanis   est    dans 
son  oeuvre  posthume,  un  pantheiste 
stoi'cien,  que  le  maUrialigte  Brous- 
sais  laisse  un  testament  deiste,  et 
que  le  mattrialiste  Auguste  Comte. 
en  sa  seconde  mani^re,  dl^ve  dee 
autels    h    quelques   universaux    de 
la  vieille   scolastique,  Orand-£!tre, 
Orand-MUieu,  et  a  quelques  dieux 
plus  concrets  de  I'antiquite  dont  le 
premier  s'intitule   Grand- Fetiche." 
— (Renouvier,     *  Principes     de    la 
Nature,'   new  ed.,  1912,    p.    157). 
To  this  list  one  is  tempted  to  add 
the  names  of  Biichner  and  Haeckel, 
inasmuch  as  Biichner  conjoins  the 
'   principle  of  Force  with  that  of  Mat- 
ter,  while   Haeckel   places  behind 
the  inert  principle  of  substance  the 
■  movable  cosmic  ether  "  as  a  creative 

deity,"  not  unlike  (as  *Uberweg-      , 
i   Heinze,'  10th   ed.,    pp.   282-8,   re- 
,   marks),  "the  stoical  doctrine  which 
likewise  expands  its  monism   into 
,  an  apparent  dualism." 
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physical  or  abstract  state ;  lastly,  the  Scientific  or 
positive  state."  And  the  correctness  of  this  enunciation 
he  proves  by  reference  to  the  four  fundamental  sciences 
which  had  already  at  that  time  entered  upon  the 
last  stage — viz.,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology. 

Turning,  then,  to  Morals  and  Politics,  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  former  "  are  conceived  by  some  as  the 
result  of  a  continuous  supernatural  action;  by  others 
as  incomprehensible  results  of  the  action  of  an  abstract 
entity ;  and  lastly,  by  others  as  connected  with  organic 
conditions  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  to  go."  And  so  far  as  politics  as 
a  science  is  concerned,  he  looks  upon  the  supernatural 
idea  of  Divine  right  as  belonging  to  the  Theological 
state  of  politics;  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  People  as  expressing  the  Metaphysical  condition  of 
politics;  while,  lastly,  the  Scientific  doctrine  of  politics 
"  considers  the  social  state  in  which  the  human  race  has 
always  been  found  by  observers  as  the  necessary  effect 
of  its  organisation."  The  aim  of  practical  politics  accord- 
ingly consists  in  facilitating  natural  tendencies  when  these 
have  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  And  the  main  natural 
tendency  of  man  he  considers  to  be  "  to  act  upon  nature 
in  order  to  modify  it  for  his  own  advantage." 

Comte  considers  that  politics  could  not  before  his  age  -^ 
become  a  positive  science  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
the  science  of  politics,  or  what  he  later  on  termed 
Sociology,  being  the  highest  and  most  complex  science, 
could  not  enter  upon  the  last,  i.e.,  the  positive  stage, 
before  the  other  sciences  had   attained  that  position; 
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and,  secondly,  because  the  two  earlier  forms  of  practical 
politics  named  above  had  first  to  be  tried  and  found  to  be 
wanting  before  the  last  stage  became  possible  or  practical. 
The  first  remark  leads  him  to  a  doctrine  which  holds  an 
important  position  in  his  system,  and  which  has,  by 
some  of  his  followers,  been  considered  to  rank  as  an 
important  discovery.  It  is  his  classification  or  his 
doctrine  of  the  "hierarchy  of  the  sciences."^ 


^  These  quotations  are  all  taken 
from  the  reprint  of  the  earlier 
Tract  (1822),  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  fourth  volume  (p.  547  tqq*) 
of  the  '  System  of  Positive  Polity, 
or  Treatise  on  Sociology.'  (Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1875-77.)  The 
object  which  Comte  had  in  view  in 
reprinting  a  collection  of  his  earlier 
Tracts  was,  ac  he  says,  "  to  demon- 
strate the  perfect  harmony  which 
exists  between  my  youthful  efforts 
and  my  matured  conceptions" 
(General  Appendix,  p.  1)  *'  .  .  . 
when  reproducing  .  .  .  the  third 
Essay,  published  in  May  1822,  .  .  . 
in  1824,  ...  I  thought  it  right  to 
add  to  its  special  title  that  of 
*  System  of  Positive  Polity,' — a 
title  premature  indeed,  but  rightly 
indicating  the  scope  of  my  labours  " 
(p.  3).  This  is  important  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  to  what 
extent  Comte  modified  his  philo- 
sophical creed  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  career.  Two  extreme  views 
exist  on  this  point,  represented 
among  others  by  Littrd  and 
Robinet,  of  whom  the  former  dis- 
cards everything  that  Comte  pub- 
lished after  the  year  1842,  whereas 
the  latter  considers  the  principal 
merit  of  Comte  to  consist  in  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religion,  the 
Religion  of  Humanity.  In  spite 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  later 
doctrine,  which  drew  from  Mill  a 
strong  condemnation,  we  are  bound 


to  look  upon  Comte's  last  practical 
effort  as  a  highly  instructive  object- 
lesson.  He  recognised  the  neces* 
sity  of  establishing  some  authority 
or  spiritual  power  which  should 
guarantee  a  moral  control,  superior 
to  the  intellectual  and  practical 
spheres  of  social  and  political  life 
and  work,  and  which  should  keep 
in  order  the  Intellectuals  as  well 
as  the  Industrials.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  spiritual  power  is 
vested  in  those  who  have  been 
drawn  from  the  intellectual  class, 
and  who,  as  is  more  fully  explained 
in  the  *  Politique  Positive,'  have 
learnt  from  history  that  the 
altruistic  feelings  more  exactly 
defined  as  attachment  or  sym- 
pathy, reverence  and  benevolence, 
are  on  the  way  of  gradually  con- 
quering the  egoistic  or  animal 
tendencies  inherent  in  human 
nature.  With  this  is  also  con- 
nected the  emphasis  laid  by  Comte 
upon  education,  which  he  no- 
where limits  to  instruction,  as  was 
at  that  time  very  common  in 
his  country.  We  may  also  note 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
higher  grades  of  positive  know- 
ledge can  ever  become  general, 
and  we  infer  that  among  the 
Industrials  he  also  classes  the 
Proletariat  or  the  masses,  of  whom 
Mill  complains  that  he  does  not 
take  sufficient  note  in  his  political 
scheme. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how   this   earlier  Tract  of       44. 

°  Barly  Tract 

Comte  defines  already  with  remarkable  clearness  the  J^^^p^**^ 
main  points  which  his  later  voluminous  systematic  comte? 
works  were  intended  to  bring  out,  prove,  and  illustrate  jSmmST^ 
in  greater  detail.  This  programme  consisted  in  the 
main  of  two  parts:  the  theory  of  Society  or  Sociologj% 
and  the  new  Order  of  Society  or  Polity.  These  two 
parts  are  represented  in  the  *  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive'  (6  vols.,  1830-1842)  and  the  'Syst^me  de 
Politique  Positive  '  (4  vols.,  1851-1854).  We  now  know, 
thanks,  to  a  large  extent,  to  Gomte's  own  labours,  that 
the  phenomena  of  society  must  be  approached  from 
three  sides :  from  the  side  of  biology,  from  the  side  of 
history,  and  from  the  side  of  psychology.  Unfortun- 
ately Comte  did  not  admit  the  last,  or  if  he,  in  his 
later  work,  included  a  psychological  theory,  he  did  so 
without  distinctly  admitting  it ;  hence  the  psychological 
foundations  of  his  system  are  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  two  separate  sciences  which  should  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  theoretical  portion  of  the 
work,  psychology  and  ethics,  did  not  find  a  place  in 
the  earlier  work  which  constructed  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences,  beginning  with  mathematics  and  ending  with 
sociology,  which  was  represented  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  biology.  In  dealing,  in  his  later  work,  with 
moral,  as  distinguished  from  purely  intellectual  pro- 
gress, he  does  indeed  introduce  a  psychological  distinc- 
tion which  has  become  of  capital  importance  in  the 
Positivist  School.  This  is  the  recognition  of  a  purely 
empirical  fact  or  observation.  He  points  out  that 
human  nature  is  possessed  of  two  tendencies,  of  sym- 
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pathetic  as  well  as  of  selfish  emotion,  and  he  notes 
that  in  human  history  the  former,  for  which  he  has 
coined  the  word  Altruism,  gradually  gains  the  upper 
hand  over  the  latter,  i.e.,  over  Egoism.  But  he  does 
not  enter  on  any  psychological  or  critical  analysis  of 
this  remarkable  compound  of  human  nature,  but  takes 
for  granted  that  what  he  considers  to  be  an  observed 
fact  in  human  history,  the  growth  of  the  altruistic  feel- 
ings, is  an  indication  of  what  ought  to  be,  or  rather  of 
what  will  be.^  Consistent  with  his  early  announcement 
that  all  practical  policy — including,  of  course,  his  later 
spiritual  cult — can  only  consist  in  furthering  and  facili- 
tating tendencies  in  human  nature  which  have  been 
historically  discovered,  he  elevates  the  ethical  principle 
of  altruism  into  the  position  of  a  supreme  moral  precept 
or  command:  "live  for  others."  He  thus  introduces 
into  the  religion  of  humanity  the  great  central  idea  of 


^  Mill  in  hia  criticism  of  Comte's 
scheme  of  reorganisation,  notices 
%  break  in  the  continuity  of 
Comte's  ideas,  inasmuch  as  the 
**  comprehensive  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  society  in  the 
past,"  is  not  used  as  a  "basis  of 
practical  recommendations  "  for  the 
future.  **  .  .  .  we  fail  to  see  any 


been,  and  ever  so  clear  a  foresight 
of  the  future  (if  such  were  pos- 
sible), does  not  bring  with  it  au 
obligation  to  promote  or  expedite 
by  personal  effort  tliis  natural 
process.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  later  labours  of  Comte  to 
emphasise  the  feeling  of  duty  and 
obligation  and  to  establish  sanctions 


scientific  connection    between    his  i  and    a    supreme    authority.      An 

theoretical  explanation  of  the  past  :  exclusive  acceptance  of  the  earlier 

progress  of  society  and    his  pro-  |  teaching  of  Comte  such  as  Littre 

posals    for    future    improvement "  {  represents   necessarily    implies  an 

('Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  extinction   of  the   sense  of  moral 

2nd  ed.,  1866,  p.  118).     It  is  how-  obligation.     Co-operation  could  be 

ever  possible   in  the  light  of  the  '  recommended   merely  as  a  means 

more  recent  developments  of  Posi-  |  of    more     efficiently    and     more 

tivism  to  look  upon  this  break  of  rapidly  gaining  the  mastery   over 

continuity  in  Comte's  speculation  the    natural    forces,   which    is    an 

in  a  more  favourable  way.     Comte  :  important  but  not  the  highest  aim 

saw  clearly  that  ever  so  complete  I  of  human  progress.     (See  on   this 

a   knowledge  of  what  is   and   has  i  also  supray  p.  485.) 
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Christian  ethics.  But,  as  already  remarked,^  neither 
psychology  nor  ethics  forms  an  integral  part,  or  receives 
adequate  recognition,  in  Comte's  philosophy.  As  it  was 
only  at  the  end  of  his  philosophical  development  that  he 
came  to  assign  to  ethics  an  important  position,  so  also  it 
was  only  after  having  completed  the  greater  of  his  two 
larger  treatises  that  he  liberated  himself  from  the  early 
conception,  inherited  from  Cabanis,  that  psychology  is 
merely  a  department  or  appendix  of  physiology.  He 
came  to  see  that  the  individual  man  is  not  merely  a 
biological  unit  but  is  an  object  of  special  scientific  study .^ 
Still  the  subordination  of  man  as  an  individual  to  his 
existence  as  a  social  being  remains;  and  with  it  the 
emphasis  given  to  a  truth  which  has  played  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  recent  psychology  and  sociology.* 


^  See  also  supra^  p.  487. 

'^  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Mr 
Whittaker  in  his  Tract  on  '  Comte 
and  Miir  (Constable's  'Philoso- 
phies Ancient  and  Modern,'  1908), 
especially  chapter  v.  "  By  the 
time  he  had  completed  the  *  Cours 
de  Philosophie  Positive,'  Comte 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a 
revision,  as  he  told  Mill  in  their 
correspondence.  Hitherto  the 
individual  had  not  been  explicitly 
considered  at  all  except  as  a  bio- 
logical organism.  .  .  .  Individuality 
hiCd  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  mere 
biological  notion,  and  then  to  be 
effaced  under  the  conception  of  a 
social  unity.  From  Comte's  later 
point  of  view  .  .  .  there  is  a  true 
science  of  man  as  individual ;  but 
it  is  posterior,  not  prior,  to  soci- 
ology. To  this  science  Comte 
gave  the  name  of  Morality,  mak- 
ing it  the  seventh  in  his  hierarchy. 
.    .    .    Theoretically,   it   must  be 


noted  that  Comte's  new  science 
is  properly  not  ethics,  but  psy- 
chology of  the  individual.  .  .  .  But 
he  failed  ...  to  distinguish  it 
from  moral  philosophy.  .  .  .  Just 
as  he  does  not  discuss  philoso- 
phically the  criterion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  but  takes  it  for  granted, 
so  he  does  not  discuss  the  criterion 
of  action,  but  supposes  it  to  emerge 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  his  the- 
oretical 'moral  science'"  (pp.  52 
and  53). 

^  As  psychology,  theory  of  know- 
ledge, ontology  and  ethics,  are  all 
wanting  in  Comte's  '  Positivism,' 
some  have  refused  to  call  the 
latter  a  philosophy  at  all,  regard- 
ing positivism  merely  as  a  general 
attitude  of  the  philosophical  mind, 
requiring  to  be  scientifically  defined 
but  capable  of  very  various  inter- 
pretations and  containing  a  number 
of  aspects  which  have,  since  its 
proclamation,     more     and      more 
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With  the  exception  of  this  later  addition  to  his 
original  scheme,  the  early  Tract — re-edited  by  Comte 
in  1854  as  an  appendix  to  his  second  great  work  in 
order,  as  already  remarked,  to  prove  how  consistently 
he  had  carried  out  his  original  programme — contains 
all  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine,^  and,  in  addition,  a 
great  array  of  suggestive  remarks  which  have  since  his 
time,  and  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  positivist 
school,  received  fuller  treatment  by  writers  on  natural- 
istic ethics.  It  is  useful  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of 
these  remarks. 

Although  Comte  urges  so  strongly  what  we  may  now 
call  the  exact  methods  of  research,  he  sees  a  great 
difference  between  phenomena  that  can  be  treated  by 
purely  mathematical  processes  and  those  that  cannot, 
and  among  the  latter  he  mentions  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  organised  bodies.  These,  he  says,  are  char- 
acterised by  an  extreme  variability;  a  fortioriy  this 
applies  to  moral  and  political  phenomena.  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  how  this  remark  anticipates,  in  various 
ways,  truths  which  have  been  more  clearly  recognised 


governed  philosophical  thought. 
Thus  Dr  T.  Ruyssen  says  per- 
tinently :  "  L'influence  diffuse  d' 
A.  Comte  sur  la  g^n^ration  des 
penseurs  de  la  seconde  moiti^  du 
ai^le  de'passe  tout  ce  que  Ton 
pouvait  attendre  d'un  ^rivain  li 
peine  conuu  de  son  vivant. 
Defiance  a  I't^gard  de  toute  m^ta- 
physique,  culte  de  I'exp^rience, 
croyance  a  I'efficacite  morale  de  la 
science,  hidrarchie  des  sciences, 
notions  de  progr^s  et  d*dvolution, 
subordination  naturelle  de  I'indi- 
vidu  ^  la  society,  thdorie  des  milieux, 
^tablissement  de  la  morale  sur  la 


solidarity  humaine,  reconnaissance 
de  la  grandeur  sociale  du  catholi- 
cisme  et  du  moyen  uge,  enfin 
creation  d'une  science  nouvelle, 
la  sociologie,  telles  sont  lea 
grandee  id^es  qu'  A.  Comte  a 
mises  ou  remises  en  circulation." 
(Article  **  Positivisme,"  'Grande 
Encyclop)^ie,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  407.) 

^  This  has  been  brought  out 
against  Littrd  and  Mill,  both  by 
Hermann  Gruber  in  Germany 
('Auguste  Comte,'  1889),  and 
very  clearly  by  Whittaker  in  the 
Tract  already  mentioned. 
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in  the  progress  of  biological  and  philosophical  thought 
since  the  time  of  Comte.  The  superior  definiteness 
of  conception  also  in  the  sciences  capable  of  mathe- 
matical analysis  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Comte, 
though  he  suggestively  refuses  to  identify  definiteness 
with  certainty  of  knowledge:  a  difiference  which  has 
since  been  more  clearly  brought  out. 

Further,  in  dwelling  upon  the  necessity  of  getting 
hold  of  the  natural  co-ordination  of  biological  as  well 
as  political  phenomena  through  observation  rather  than 
by  submitting  them  to  mathematical  analysis,  he  has 
anticipated  the  more  recent  reaction  against  the  purely 
atomising  tendency  of  thought.  To  this,  which  reigned 
supreme,  notably  in  French  science,  under  the  influence 
of  the  school  of  Laplace,  he  opposes,  or  rather  adds,  the 
esprit  d'ensemble  as  indicative  of  the  right  line  of  reason- 
ing in  the  biological  and  social  sciences.  Laplace,  as 
before  him  Condorcet,  fancied  he  had  found  in  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  a  valuable  instrument  for  deal- 
ing, inter  alia,  with  social  phenomena.  Whilst  he  con- 
demns this  we  must  note  that  Comte  adopts  and 
perpetuates  Montesquieu's  identification  of  the  laws  of 
nature  with  those  of  society,  and  that  he  commends 
Condorcet  for  his  attempt  to  foretell  the  march  of  civil- 
isation and  give  a  picture  of  the  future,  and  this  in 
spite  of  his  contention  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definition  of  goodness. 

Thinkers  who  belong  to  a  different  school  consider 
that  incalculable  harm  has  been  done  by  obliterating 
the  essential  difference  that  exists  between  natursd  laws 
as  mere  statements  of  existing  actual  regularities,  and 
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moral  laws  as  precepts  of  human  conduct.  And  the 
attempt  to  foretell  the  future  and  define  the  ideal  of 
social  Happiness  in  any  other  way  than  through  an 
appeal  to  the  call  of  Duty  has  given  rise  to  those 
visionary  and  impracticable  constructions  by  which  ex- 
treme socialists  again  and  again  strive  to  bring  about 
the  millennium,  but  in  reality  do  a  great  deal  to  retard 
and  impede  the  slow  but  sure  march  of  human  progress. 
The  philosophy  of  Comte  which  at  the  present  day 
45.  appears  comparatively  simple  in  its  main  features, 
gyrecep-  and  which  contains  so  many  germs  of  newer  thought, 
COTite^sand  ^g^  nevertheless  not  at  the  time  appreciated  by  his 
doctrines,  countrymcn.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  very  markedly 
with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
abstract  ideas  and  difficult  exposition,  may  be  said  to 
have  almost  exclusively  governed,  for  the  time  being, 
the  thought  of  Germany.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Hegel  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age  and  country,  which,  frequently  undefined  and 
unconscious,  lived  in  all  the  great  minds  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  This  spirit  was  striving  to  find  a 
definite  form,  and  the  very  fact  that  HegeFs  language, 
both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  works,  was  so  expressive 
of  the  wrestling  of  the  mind  with  a  deep  and  difficult 
subject  of  which  it  gave  prophetic  glimpses,  alternating 
with  felicitous  and  suggestive  verbal  definitions,  made  it 
attractive  to  hearers  and  learners  who  could  bear  any- 
thing but  the  triviality  and  prose  of  rationalism. 

Hegel's  works  and  lectures  were  a  kind  of  rhapsody, 
a  dithyrambus  of  the  searching  and  aspiring  soul  in  a 
poetical  and  creative  age.     Hegel  caught  up  the  pre- 
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vailing  enthusiasm  and  gave  just  enough  expression  to 
it  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  mystical  depth  and  poetic 
colouring.  We  know  that  this  was  followed  by  a  great 
disillusionment  from  which  the  nation  has  probably  not 
vet  recovered. 

On  the  other  side  Comte  lived,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
in  an  age  of  complete  mental  and  social  anarchy,  of  a  dis- 
integration of  thought  and  of  political  floundering.  His 
task  was  that  of  a  reformer  and  reorganiser.  But  he  had 
to  contend  with  two  prevailing  errors  or  maladies  which 
surrounded  him :  the  spirit  of  reaction  on  the  one  side  and 
of  extreme  radicalism  on  the  other.  He  was  not  less  pro- 
phetic than  Hegel,  though  much  more  definite  and  clear. 
He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  not  gifted  with  that 
persuasive  eloquence  without  which  constructive  thinkers 
in  his  country  rarely  gain  a  hearing.  He  was  not  an 
orator  who  could  charm  or  harangue  large  audiences. 
His  writings  did  not  appeal,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
thought,  to  the  emotions.  In  this  respect  his  opponents, 
on  all  sides,  had  the  advantage  over  him. 

For  in  spite  of  the  steady  cultivation  of  the  exact  and 
natural  sciences  which  had  continued  all  through  the 
Revolution  and  the  Restoration,  the  age  in  which  Comte 
lived  was  a  literary,  poetical,  and  rhetorical  age.  The 
three  schools  of  thought  which  then  prevailed  were 
eloquently,  though  hardly  methodically,  represented  by 
brilliant  writers  and  orators ;  such  were  de  Maistre  and 
(le  Lammenais  on  the  side  of  reaction — not  to  mention 
great  preachers  like  Lacordaire — such  were  Fourier  and 
Proudhon  on  the  side  of  Socialism;  and,  above  all, 
Victor   C/Ousin,  the  eloquent  exponent  of   spiritualism 
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and  eclecticism.  Moreover,  all  these,  and  many  others 
among  their  associates  and  followers,  were  active  poli- 
ticians or  popular  lecturers  commanding  lai^  and 
representative  audiences.  On  the  other  side,  Comte, 
though  a  founder  of  the  science  of  politics,  was  not  a 
politician,  and  was  rather  a  teacher  in  a  class-room  than 
an  elegant  lecturer.  The  wave  of  poetry,  romance,  and 
oratory  which  then  ran  very  high  in  his  country,  both 
in  politics  and  literature,  left  him  out  of  sight  and 
unrecognised.  He  had  to  wait  till  it  had  spent  its  force 
or  till  others,  largely  inspired  by  him,  added  the  charm 
of  language  and  diction  to  the  solid  ideas  which  he 
had  elaborated. 
46.  But  the  very  absence  of  some  of  those  qualities  of 

Oreater 

appealer  style  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  great  models 
Sautieato  ^^  French  literature  and  thought  and  so  seductive  to 
*S§ept  the  French  public,  was  a  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  such  sober  and  methodical  thinkers  as  then  formed 
the  utilitarian  school  of  thought  in  this  country,  with 
John  Stuart  Mill  as  its  principal  exponent.  The 
rhetorical  side  of  French  speculation  has  never  appealed 
to  the  British  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  translate,  being 
foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language.  If 
rendered  in  this  it  is  apt  to  appear  thin  and  trite  or 
even  ludicrous.  Now  it  is,  inter  alia,  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  English  translation  of  such  writings  of  Comte 
as  the  early  Tract  referred  to  above  exhibits  few  traces 
of  its  foreign  origin,  and  reads  much  more  like  the 
exposition  of  an  English  writer,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Buckle.  To  these  somewhat  external  qualities,  through 
which   no  doubt   Comte's    writings  found    favour   with 
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thinkers  like  Mill,  Grote,  and  Lewes,  we  must  add  the 
much  more  important  fact  that  Comte  offered  exactly 
that  which  Mill  was  occupied  with  and  in  search  of, 
but  for  which  Comte's  own  countrymen  were  not  yet 
prepared,  a  patient  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  methods 
of  the  exact  sciences  and  an  examination  as  to  how  far 
these  could,  or  could  not,  be  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  political  and  social  questions. 

Mill  had  ^  completed  about  two-thirds  of  his  '  System 
of  Logic';  he  had  at  an  earlier  stage  already  become 
acquainted  with  Comte's  writings  when  the  latter  was 
still  classed  as  a  disciple  of  Saint-Simon.  Having  for  a 
time  lost  sight  of  him,  he  again  fell  in  with  him  when  the       47. 

Influence  on 

first  two  sociological  volumes  of  the  '  Cours  de  Philosophic  J-  s-  >'"i- 
Positive '  were  published.  In  them  he  found  assistance 
in  elaborating  his  theory  of  "the  Inverse  Deductive 
Method  as  the  one  chiefly  applicable  to  the  complicated 
subjects  of  History  and  Statistics."  ^  We  know  that  Mill's 
logical  studies  were  originally  prompted  by  a  similar 
desire  to  that  of  Comte — viz.,  to  make  the  methods 
which  had  proved  so  fertile  in  natural  philosophy  useful 
and  applicable  in  dealing  with  political,  or  what  we  now 
term  social  problems.  The  further  development  of 
Comte's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  social  science  had 
disappointed  him,  but  his  "  enthusiasm  was  rekindled " 
when  in  the  sociological  volumes  Comte  expounded  his 
'  Connected  View  of  History '  which  contained  his  cele- 
brated *  Law  of  the  Three  States.'  Mill  then  carried  on 
an  interesting  correspondence  with  Comte,  which  termin- 
ated  when,'  as  Mill  says,  "  I  found,  and  he  probably 

^  See  'Autobiography,'  p.  209.  »  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
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found  likewise,  that  I  could  do  no  good  to  his  mind,  and 
that  all  the  good  he  could  do  to  mine  he  did  by  his 
books."' 

Mill's  later  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  were  various  and  important,  but  he  never 
advanced  to  the  conception  of  sociology  as  a  whole  as 
Comte  had  done,  and  this  probably  for  two  reasons. 
First,  political  economy  had,  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  greatly  through  the  influence  of  James  Mill 
and  his  friends,  Malthus  and  Bicardo,  become  an  in- 
dependent science.  Hence  among  social  questions  the 
economic  question  was  mainly  studied,  while  other  equally 
important  social  questions  received  only  scant  atten- 
tion. The  existing  political  Order  in  this  country  with 
its  enviable  constitution, — considered  by  many  foreign 
philosophers  as  a  model  of  political  oi^anisation  to  be 
imitated  by  the  aspiring  peoples  of  the  Continent, — 
relieved  English  thinkers  from  dealing  with  funda- 
mentals or  answering  the  abstract  question  of  what 
society  is  or  should  be ;  and  secondly,  the  comparative 
stability  and  constitutional  order  of  English  society  and 
politics  suggested  a  variety  of  practical  problems  in 
legislation  and  administration,  and  to  these  Mill  applied 
himself  with  conspicuous  success.  But  Mill  himself 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  stagnant  condition  of 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him ;  *  he 


^  See  'Autobiography,'  p.  211. 

*  "  Where  there  is  a  tacit  conven- 
tion that  principles  are  not  to  be 
disputed,  where  the  discussion  of 
the  greatest  questions  which  can 
occupy  humanity  is  considered  to 
be  closed,  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
that  generally  high  scale  of  mental 


activity  which  has  made  some 
periods  of  histor}-  so  remarkable. 
Never  when  controversy  avoided 
the  subjects  which  are  large  and 
important  enough  to  kindle  en- 
thusiasm, was  the  mind  of  a  people 
stirred  up  from  its  foundations,  and 
the  impulse  given  which  raised  even 
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had  a  very  clear  perception  that  there  were  existing 
in  this  country,  inter  alia,  two  distinct  needs  which 
would  have  to  be  supplied  before  a  great  reoi^anisation 
could  be  attempted  or  hoped  for. 

The  study  of  Comte's  premature  constructive  efforts 
probably  helped  to  convince  him  that  there  was  needed, 
first,  an  effort  towards  the  general  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  mass  of  the  People ;  and  secondly, 
a  greater  harmony  among  philosophers  as  to  the  main 
articles  of  a  reasoned  creed  enabling  them  to  become 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  society  in  the  manner  that 
Saint-Simon  and  Comte  proposed  and  Mill  essentially 
approved  of.  For  Mill  was  one  of  those  thinkers  in 
this  country  who  thought  an  adherence  or  a  return 
to  the  traditionally  accepted  beliefs  impossible. 

The  fact  that  these  two  needs  had  been  felt  on  the 
Continent,  and  notably  in  Germany,  long  before  they 
presented  themselves  clearly  to  the  mind  of  Mill  in  this 
country,  was  probably  one  of  the  various  causes  which 
created  here  an  interest  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany;     directing    the    glance    of    many    prominent 

persons  of  the  most  ordinary  Intel-  j  that  during  all  three  the  yoke  of 
lect  to  something  of  the  dignity  of  authority  was  broken.  In  each, 
thinking  beings.     Of  such  we  have  I   an  old  mental  despotism  had  been 


had  an  example  in  the  condition  of 
Europe  during  the  times  immedi- 
ately following  the  Reformation ; 
another,  though  limited  to  the 
Continent  and  to  a  more  cultivated 
class,  in  the  speculative  movement 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  a  third,  of  still  briefer 
duration,  in  the  intellectual  fer- 
mentation  of  Germany  during  the 
(yoethean    and     Fichtean    period. 


thrown  off,  and  no  new  one  had  yet 
taken  its  place.  The  impulse  given 
at  these  three  periods  has  made 
Europe  what  it  now  is.  Ever>- 
single  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  either  in  the  human  mind  or 
in  institutions,  may  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly to  one  or  other  of  them. 
Appearances  have  for  some  time 
indicated  that  all  three  impulses 
are  weUnigh  spent ;    and  we  can 


These  periods   differed    widely  in  expect    no    fresh    start    until   we 

the  particular  opinions  which  they  i  again  assert  our  mental  freedom." 

developed  ;  but  were  alike  in  this,  ,  (MiU  *  On  Liberty,'  pp.  62-68.) 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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leaders  of  thought  towards  that  country  and  giving 
added  importance  to  the  literary  movement  which  had 
originated  in  Coleridge  and  was  carried  on  by  Carlyle. 
4L  In  fact,  Mill  himself  clearly  recognised  in  English 
JtHJl,  thought  two  distinct  movements  which  he  identified 
***''°^**  with  the  names  of  Bentham  and  Coleridge,  and 
emphasised  also  in  his  appreciative  Beview  of  Carlyle's 
'French  Bevolution.'  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
Mill  himself  was  ever  a  sympathetic  student  of  German 
transcendentalism.^  A  taste  for  this  sprang  up  in 
Oxford  after  Mill's  great  influence  was  there  on  the 
decline,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  few  leaders  of  Grerman  thought  singled  out  by 
Mill  for  special  notice  there  stand  Pestalozzi,  the 
father  of  the  education  of  the  People;  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  the  leader  of  academic  education  and  culture ; 
Fichte,  the  independent  exponent  of  Kant's  ethics ;  and 
lastly,  Goethe,  who  has  been  termed  the  apostle  of 
inner  freedom. 

The  need  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education 
and  uplifting  of  the  Masses,  and  various  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  a  reasoned  creed,  have  both  increasingly 
occupied  the  attention  of  British  legislators  and  thinkei-s 
since  the  time  of  Mill.  Continental  schools  have  been 
visited  and  reported  on,  and  philosophical  creeds  have 
been  formulated  both  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
Comte  and  in  that  suggested  by  Kant  and  Hegel.  But 
what  was  done  on  the  Continent,  notably  in  Germany, 
cannot    be    imitated    in    this    eountr}\     The    work    of 

^  Even  bin   knowledge  of  Kant  I  when  he  wrote  his  *  Examination  of 
leems  to  V>eIong  to  the  late  period  |  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.' 
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Pestalozzi  and  Humboldt  and  of  the  large  array  of  those 
inspired  by  them,  founded  the  educational  system  of 
their  country  at  a  time  when  a  firm  belief  existed  that 
the  fundamental  truths  and  precepts  of  the  Christ- 
ian  religion,  as  put  forward  by  the  great  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  could  and  would  be  supported 
and  interpreted  by  philosophical  reasoning  that  would, 
at  the  same  time,  destroy  dogmatic  formalism  and 
sceptical  unbelief.  The  somewhat  prosaic  spirit  of 
the  earlier  Aufkldrung  was  deepened  and  enlivened  by 
its  alliance  with  the  classical  and  romantic  spirit.  This 
firm  belief  which  lived  in  the  great  educationalists  in 
the  German-speaking  countries  and  animated  German 
schools  and  universities,  has  been  materially  shaken  since 
the  middle  of  the  century  when  the  outcome  of  the 
idealistic  movement  became  doubtful.  Similarly,  but  to 
a  lesser  extent,  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  the 
Positivist  movement  in  France  is  capable  of  realising 
the  hopes  of  Condorcet  and  Comte.  In  the  absence  of 
a  generally  accepted  reasoned  creed,  which  should  supply 
a  moral  foundation,  education  has,  in  many  instances 
and  unawares,  drifted  into  the  channels  of  mere  in- 
struction. The  educational  problem  has  been  to  some 
extent  solved,  but  only  in  one  direction. 

This  is,  however,  merely  an  incidental  remark  which 
leads  us  away  from  the  main  subject  now  before  us: 
the  philosophical  conception  of  human  society  and  its 
problems.  Having  treated  of  Hegel  and  of  Comte  as 
instituting  two  original  but  very  different  systems,  we 
must  note  that  it  took  fully  fifty  years  before  the  com- 
prehensive problem  of   human  society  again  attracted 
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the  attention  of  foremost  thinkers  in  all  the  civilised 
countries,  and  attempts  were  made  to  do  more  thor- 
oughly and  adequately  what  Hegel  on  the  one  side, 
Comte  on  the  other,  had  only  adumbrated.  The  in- 
terval was  filled  up  by  that  large  volume  of  research 
which  both  schemes  needed  and  presupposed,  but  which 
neither  could  supply ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  historical 
school,  or  better,  the  historical  schools,  which  started 
everywhere,  sometimes  consciously  but  mostly  uncon- 
sciously, gathering  and  preparing  the  material  for  larger 
generalisations  and  the  solution  of  the  greater  problem. 
_   4^*.  The  true  historical  spirit  lived  both  in  Hegel   and 

The  hlntori-  ^  ^ 

SegS*and°  ^^  Comtc,  exhibiting  in  each  a  distinct  but  very  dif- 
^"**'  ferent  character.  It  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  classify 
historians  by  this  distinction.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  two  distinct  tendencies  exist  among  those 
modem  historians  who  desire  to  be  more  than  mere 
annalists,  that  these  tendencies  appear  sometimes  apart, 
sometimes  united,  now  clearly  recognised,  now  only 
implied,  and  that  they  are  in  the  abstract  represented 
by  Hegel  and  Comte.  It  will  be  of  use  if  I  try  to 
put  in  words  somewhat  more  clearly  what  these  two 
tendencies  are. 

The  first,  and,  in  time,  the  earlier  philosophical  con- 
ception regarding  the  essence  of  human  culture,  civilisa- 
tion and  progress,  is  that  this  progress  brings  out  and 
50.  unfolds  an  ideal  content.  Ideas  are  the  motive  power 
conception,  m  the  history  of  the  race.  According  to  Schelling  and 
Hegel  not  only  human  but  also  natural  history,  not  only 
the  living  and  thinking  portion  of  creation  but  in- 
animate nature  itself,  is  the  playground  of  the  Spirit 
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or,  as  Hegel  said,  the  Idea.  But  in  this  whole  region 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  history  is  the 
most  conspicuous  and  instructive  instance  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  universal  spirit.  This  conception,  implying 
an  apparent  dualism  between  the  living  and  active 
forces  and  the  material  substance,  was  not  peculiar 
and  original  to  Schelling  and  Hegel.  It  constituted 
a  view  which  was  very  generally  accepted,  and  ran 
through  the  whole  of  Grerman  literature  and  poetry 
ever  since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  Lessing,  and  Herder. 
It  was  the  older  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Hegel  attempted  to  put  it  into  a  systematic  form,  to 
give  it  a  logical  expression,  and  to  invent  a  method 
which  could  be  employed  for  tracing  coherently  and* 
in  definite  detail  what  was  indefinite  but  implied  in 
the  higher  mental  work  of  his  age  and  country.  Al- 
though in  certain  directions  HegeFs  attempt  at  defin- 
ing the  indefinite  led  to  conspicuous  success,  notably 
in  the  history  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought, 
as  also  in  that  of  aesthetics,  the  extreme  formalism 
peculiar  to  his  writings,  and  still  more  conspicuous 
with  some  of  his  followers,  led  to  a  kind  of  revolt 
of  the  genuine  historical  school  against  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  construction  rather  than  an  exposition 
of  historical  facts  and  events.  On  the  whole  this  school, 
which  had  in  Niebuhr  and  Eanke  its  greatest  repre- 
sentatives, and  acquired  European  fame  and  influence, 
disliked  and  turned  away  from  the  historical  specula- 
tions of  Hegel.  It  did  not  abandon  the  fundamental 
point  of  view  from  which  that  classical  age  looked  upon 
history;  the  difference  may  rather  be  stated  by  saying 
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that  the  ideas  which  govern  the  culture  and  progress 
of  humanity  cannot  be  logically  deduced  from  some 
highest  conception  but  that  they  must  be  patiently 
searched  for ;  that  they  disclose  themselves  only  to  the 
diligent  and  painstaking  student  of  historical  facts  and 
detail,  and  that  they  reveal  themselves  not  so  much 
explicitly  as  in  and  through  the  course  of  historical 
narrative  and  portraiture,  refusing  to  be  put  into 
definite  terms  and  language.  Other  representatives  of 
this  view  followed  Hegel  in  the  main  conception,  but 
instead  of  adopting  the  abstract  and  spiritual  view 
which  Hegel  took,  fastened  upon  certain  definite  re- 
stricted historical  factors  and  agencies,  the  workings 
of  which  they  attempted  to  trace  in  limited  periods- 
and  narrower  regions  of  historical  development.  Some 
of  these  produced  works  which  likewise,  though  in  a 
very  difierent  direction,  acquired  European  reputation^ 
exerting  a  far-reaching  though  one-sided  influence.  To 
these  I   will  revert  further  on. 

Quite  different  from  the  tendency  in  what  we  may 
term  the  idealistic  school  of  German  historians  wa& 
that  which  I  have  identified  with  the  name  of  Comte* 
Comte  did  not  believe  that  what  lay,  as  it  were,  behind 
historical  events  and  facts — what  we  may  term  the 
hidden  or  ideal  content — could  be  found  out  by  the 
human  intellect ;  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  that  such 
existed,  but  it  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  a  region 
inaccessible  to  the  human  mind. 
51.  In  the  place,  however,  of  the  search   for   the   ideal 

saorchfor     element  Comte  put    another  method.      This  consisted 

the  entemble. 

in  the  search  for  the  consensus  or  ensemble  of  historical 
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events  and  facts.  The  esprit  d'ensemble  was  to  guide 
the  student  of  social  life  and  progress  in  arriving  at 
a  co-ordination  of  facts  in  the  same  way  as  it  must 
guide  the  biolggist.^  In  this  respect  Comte  took  up 
the  same  cue  as  Schelling  had  done  before  him.  He 
was  equally  impressed  by  recent  researches,  which  had 
raised  the  organic  or  biological  sciences  to  such  a  high 
level,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  principle  of 
this  advance.  In  one  respect  also  Comte  resembled 
Hegel :  both  were  animated  by  a  universalistic  tendency ; 
both  attempted  to  grasp  the  whole  of  history,  not  a 
restricted  or  limited  development  in  a  special  period 
or  country.  And  so  it  happened  to  Comte  as  it  did 
to  H^el,  that  his  followers  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  method  he  had  defined,  but  mostly  discarded  the 
first  and  grand  application  which  he  had  made  of  it. 
It    took,   as    I    stated    above,    a    considerable    time 


^  This  introduced  an  apparent 
dualism  into  Comte's  system  and 
led,  in  the  sequel,  to  antagon- 
ism between  two  sides  in  the 
positive  school  not  unlike  the  split 
which  took  place  among  Hegel's 
followers.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  an  important  work  by  Dr 
Paul  Bcffth  which  bears  the  title 
'  Die  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  als 
Sociologie'(1897):  "In  the  sketch 
which  we  owe  to  Comte  a  closer 
scrutiny  rereals  a  contradiction  : 
the  social  series  is  a  continuation 
of  the  animal  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deduce  it  therefrom.  From  the 
properties  of  individuals — Comte 
frequently  insists  —  the  evolution 
of  society  cannot  be  deduced; 
sociology  cannot  be  got  out  of 
physiology  however  much  biology 
may  form  the  foundation.  The 
latter  gives    only  certain   general 


conceptions,  of  development,  of 
specialisation  of  organs,  of  consensus 
or  solidarity.  The  positive  law  of 
development  is  that  of  the  three 
states,  by  no  means  a  biological  but 
a  logical  principle.  Thus  Comte  is 
by  no  means  a  monist,  for,  with 
him,  these  two  principles  at  least 
confront  each  other.  It  is  there* 
fore  quite  natural  that  among  the 
students  of  sociology  that  follow, 
a  division  should  take  place.  As 
the  intellectual  principle  strongly 
predominates  with  Comte,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  it  led,  in  his  subjective  period, 
to  a  fantastic  spiritualism,  his  dis- 
ciples saw  their  task  in  an  elaboration 
of  the  same.  On  the  other  side  the 
natural  sciences  made,  after  Comte, 
great  progress,  so  that  it  appeared 
enticing  to  cultivate  the  biological 
side  of  the  system  "  (vol.  L  p.  58). 
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before,  in  his  own  country,  Comte's  hifltorical  method 
was  recognised  or  practised  at  all.  It  had  to  be 
explained  and  recommended  by  careful  thinkers  like 
Mill  in  England  before  it  was,  as  it.  were,  reintro- 
duced into  France  in  a  more  sober  and  practical  form. 
But  nothing  contributed  more  to  make  Comte's  esprit 
(f  ensemble,  or  his  co-ordinating  process,  popular  than 
the  special  application  of  it  which  came  from  a  quite 
unexpected  quarter,  but  exactly  from  thoee  sciences 
which  had  given  Comte  his  original  suggestion.  This 
was  the  revolution  which  the  biolc^cal  sciences  under- 
went through  the  publication  of  Darwin's  great  work 
in  the  year  185 9,  two  years  after  Comte's  death. 
M.  This  revolution  has  by  historians  of  science  and  by  the 
Dwrwin*  followers  of  Darwin  been  traced,  in  a  one-sided  wav, 
to  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  natural 
selection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  constituted  the 
most  startling  among  Darwin's  discoveries :  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  signal  instance  of  a  co  -  ordination  such  as 
Comte  desired  to  introduce  into  the  study  of  biological 
as  well  as  social  phenomena.  As  a  brilliant  example 
of  this  more  general  process  of  reasoning,  as  a  splendid 
fruit  of  a  more  universal  method,  it  did,  in  a  large 
realm  of  research,  as  much  or  more  than  Hegel's 
method  had  done  in  a  very  different  region.^ 

But  the  discovery  of  Darwin,  like  other  discoveries  of 
his  own  and  his  followers,  was  really  the  outcome  of  that 

^  As  au  example  of  the  latter  we  |  narrative  as  an  outcome  of  an  in- 

may  refer,   t.y.,  to  the  celebrated  '  tellectual  feature,  the  ^*  my thenbil- 

work  of  David  Strau8«,  the  '  Life  |  dende  Phantasie,"  or  myth-forming 

of  JetfUB,' which  attemptt}  to  explain  '  propensity  of  the  human  imagina* 

the    main  features  of   the  sacred  I  tion. 
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lai^er  and  wider  spirit  of  research  which,  since  the  age 
of  Comte,  had  been  introduced  by  the  great  naturalists 
of  France,  (Jermany,  and  England.  To  this  Comte  had 
given  a  name:  he  called  it  the  esprit  d'ensemhle.  The 
essence  of  this  method  consists  in  the  frequently  un- 
conscious habit  of  looking  at  things  natural  not  in  their 
isolation  but  in  their  "  together "  both  in  space  and 
in  time.  This  habit  had  been  introduced  by  such 
naturalists  as  Comte  himself  reckoned  among  his  fore- 
runners, by  Lamarck  and  Blainville.  It  also  lived  in 
Humboldt  and  stiU  more  in  von  Baer.^  In  England 
Lyell  practised  it  with  conspicuous  success;  it  has 
resulted  in — and  been  popularised  by — the  introduction 
into  the  scientific  and  literary  vocabulary  of  such  terms 
as  the  environment,  the  habitat,  the  milieu.  This  habit 
of  thought  which  frequently  replaced  or  compensated  the 
one-sided  spirit  of  analysis — the  dissecting  and  atomising 
process  of  thought — was  not  fully  appreciated  in  its 
fundamental  importance  before  Darwin  had  made  such 
brilliant  use  of  it,  but  it  was,  in  the  sequel,  nowhere 
appreciated  more  than  in  Comte's  own  country,  where  m. 
we  meet  with  one  of  its  greatest  representatives  in  the  S?fi^^^*™*  • 
region  of  historical  writing.  I  refer  to  Hippolyte  Taine. 
No  one  did  more  than  Taine  to  establish  in  his  country 
the  rule  of  Positivism.     But  this  Positivism  was  only 


Taine. 


^  In  the  first  section  of  this  work 
this  larger  view,  which  led  to  such 
great  advance  in  the  natural  as 
distinguished  from  the  mechanical 
sciences,  was  treated  in  three 
chapters  dealing  respectively  with 
the  morphological  (panoramic),  the 
genetic  (genealogical),  and  the  vit- 
alistic  views  of  nature.     All  these 


views  depend  primarily  on  a  com- 
prehensive  or  synoptic,  in  contrast 
to  an  atomising  and  dissecting, 
habit  of  the  mind,  and  this  was 
much  stimulated  by  extensive 
travels,  as  also  by  an  artistic  trait 
in  the  inteUectual  constitution  of 
many  of  the  great  naturalists. 
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indirectly  connected  with  that  of  Comte.  In  fact,  what 
is  now  generally  considered  by  French  writers  as 
characteristic  of  Positivism  is  a  modification,  at  once  an 
enlargement  and  a  curtailment,  of  the  original  Positivism 
of  Comte.  It  is  a  curtailment  in  so  far  as  the  later 
phase  of  Comte's  speculation  is  discarded  and  forgotten. 
On  the  other  side  Comte's  Positivism  is  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  genuine  psychological  interest,  and  it  is 
also  enriched  by  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  "  to- 
gether "  of  things  in  time.  Comte  himself  employs  the 
word  evolution.  This  term  had  already  been  used  by 
Herder,  but  with  both  thinkers  it  remained  vague 
and  indefinite.  It  acquired  greater  precision  through 
Herbert  Spencer's  earlier  Essays,  but  still  more  through 
Darwin's  '  Principle  of  Natural  Selection '  and  subsequent 
popular  phraseology,  as  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  and 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Taine's  philosophical  creed  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  English  thinkers  like  Mill,  Bain,  and 
Spencer,  and  through  a  study  of  English  literature  and 
the  characteristics  of  English  life,  political  and  social. 
In  one  of  his  earlier  works  on  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  attacks — and,  as  it  seemed 
to  many — demolishes  the  conventional  spiritualistic  and 
eclectic  philosophy  which  then  ruled  in  his  country 
under  the  leadership  of  Victor  Cousin;  but  his  attack 
was  led  from  a  position  which  he  had  gained  through 
English  psychology  and  English  evolutionism.  Probably 
it  was  only  after  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  both  that 
he  came  to  recognise  how  much  had  been  done  already 
by  Comte  in  marking  out  an  opposite  and  more  fruitful 
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line  of  philosophic  thought.  To  this  he  drew  attention 
in  the  above-named  work  upon  French  thinkers,  and 
still  more  in  the  Introduction  to  his  *  History  of  English 
literature/  Like  Comte,  he  connects  psychology  with 
physiology;  but  with  him  physiology  no  longer  meant 
the  vitalistic  physiology  of  Bichat,  but  the  experi- 
mental physiology  of  Claude  Bernard.  He  did  not 
share  Comte's  belief  in  phrenology,  and  yet  he  accepted 
a  mechanical  explanation  of  sensation  and  put  it  forward 
in  his  work,  '  De  llntelligence '  (1870). 

This  work  formed,  as  it  were,  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  French  psychology, — the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  of  that  science  in  France.^  In  it  also  he  revives 
that  connection  which  existed  between  the  earlier  French 
psychology  of  Gabanis  and  Broussais  and  the  medical 
sciences,  notably  the  study  of  pathological  states.  In 
fact,  Taine's  psychology  has  a  pathological  flavour.  But 
so  far  as  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  concerned  Taine's 
most  important  contribution  is  to  be  found  in  his  attempt 
to  explain  and  understand  historic  events  and  persons 
by  looking  at  their  surroundings.     He  has  adopted  and       54. 

Hia  theory 

enlarged  an  idea  thrown  out  by  Comte,  that  of  the  milieu  ofenviron- 

*-'  "  nient,  race,. 

or  environment.^    To  this  he  has  added  two  other  factors  *"<^  ®p^^- 


^  See  antef  vol.  iii.  p.  270  u. 

^  The  word  militu  is  one  of  the 
terms  by  which  Comte 's  influence 
has  become  perpetuated  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  thought,  but  he  did 
not  create  it  as  he  did  the  other 
two  watchwords  of  his  system — 
Sociology  and  Altruism.  He  took 
it  over  from  biology,  but  thinks 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  use 
and  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
term  :  **  II  serait  superflu,  j'esp^re, 
de    motiver   ezpress^ment   Tusage 


frequent  que  je  ferai  d^ormais, 
en  biologic,  du  mot  milieu^  pour 
designer  spi^ialement,  d*une  man- 
i^re  nette  et  rapide,  non  *  seule- 
ment  le  fluide  oh  Torganisme  est 
plong<$,  mais,  en  g^ndral,  Ten- 
semble  total  des  circonstances  ex- 
t^rieures,  d'un  genre  quelconque. 
necessaires  k  I'existence  de  chaque 
organisme  d^termind.  Ceux  qui 
auront  sufBsamment  mMit^  sur  le 
rdle  capital  que  doit  remplir,  dans 
toute  biologie  positive,  1  id<^  cor- 
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or  agencies  which  mould  *'  each  distinct  civilisation  as  the 
effect  of  a  permanent  force."  Thej  are  race  and  epoch 
[jnoment,  momentum].  Thus  race,  surroundings,  and 
epoch  are  the  three  different  sources  which  contribute 
to  produce  the  whole  moral  and  social  constitution. 
"  What  we  call  the  Race  means  the  innate  and  hereditary 
dispositions  which  man  brings  with  him  into  the  world." 
But  ''  man  is  not  alone  in  the  world ;  nature  surrounds 
him  and  his  fellow-men  surround  him."  And  there  is 
yet  a  third  series  of  causes ;  for,  "  with  the  forces  within 
and  without  there  is  the  work  which  they  have  already 
produced  together,  and  this  work  contributes  to  produce 
that  which  follows.  Besides  the  permanent  impulse 
and  the  given  surroundings  there  is  the  acquired 
momentum." 

To  illustrate  this  theory  Taine  wrote  his  *  History  of 
English  Literature,'  seeking  in  it  "  for  the  psychology  of 
a  people,"  and  the  reason  why  he  chose  this  special 
subject  is  because  "  there  are  few  nations  that  have, 
during  their  whole  existence,  really  thought  and  written." 
**  Besides  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  civilisation,  that, 
apart  from  its  spontaneous  development,  it  presents  a 
foi-ced  deviation,  it  has  suffered  the  last  and  most 
effectual  of  all  conquests,  and  the  three  grounds  whence 
it  has  sprung,  race,  climate,  the  Xorman  invasion,  may 
be  observed  in  its  remains  with  perfect  exactness:  so 

responclante,    ne  me  reprocheront  j   douter  que  ce  terme  abstrmit  ne 


pas,  sans  doute,  I'iDtroduction  de 
cette  expression  nouvelle.  Quant 
a  moi,  la  spontaneitxS  avec  laquelle 
elle  s'est  si  souvent  presentee  sous 
ma    plume,    malgre   ma  constante 


manquat  r^Uement  jusqu'ici  k  la 
science  des  corps  vivans"  (' Phil- 
osophic Positive,*  iii  p.  301  n.) 
He  makes  extensive  use  of  it  in 
his   later  work,   and   it  has  ther^ 


aversion    pour   le   n^logisme   sys-       been   rendered  in  English  by  the 
tematique,  ne  me  permet  guere  de  i   term  '* environment." 
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that  we  may  examine  in  this  history  the  two  most 
powerful  springs  of  human  transformation,  natural  bent 
and  constraining  force,  and  we  may  examine  them  with- 
out uncertainty  or  gap,  in  a  series  of  authentic  or 
unmutilated  memorials."  ^ 

Attempts  to  understand  the  collective  life  of  man,  as 
distinguished  from  the  individual  life,  were  made,  more 
or  less  independently  of  Comte,  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  In  the  latter  country  Comte  remained  un- 
known long  after  his  works  had  been  studied  and 
translated  in  England.  But  in  England  also  one  bril- 
liant attempt  was  made  to  understand  and  define  the 


^  These  quotations  are  all  taken 
from     the     Introduction     to    the 

*  History  of  English  Literature ' 
(transl.  by  Van  Laun,  1887,  pp. 
16  8qq.)  Although  Taine  has  done 
so  much  to  impress  upon  his  read- 
ers the  importance  of  the  milieu^ 
taking  this  in  the  larger  sense 
which  he  gave  it,  and  has  thus 
emphasised  an  important  socio- 
logical principle,  he  has  not  re- 
ceived a  prominent  place  among 
the  great  teachers  and  founders  of 
sociology.  Political  historians,  such 
as  Lord  Morley  ('Miscellanies,'  vol. 
iii.  p.  265),  have  indeed  pointed  out 
that,  e.g.,  his  great  work  on  the 

*  Origins  of  Contemporary  France ' 
belongs  more  to  the  region  of  soci- 
ology than  to  that  of  histor}-.  But 
on  the  other  side  Dr  Barth  {ioc.  cU,j 
p.  58),  though  recurring  frequently 
to  Taine's  principle,  remarks  that 
he  has  not  treated  sociology  as  a 
whole.  If  we  have  to  note  in 
Comte's  writings  an  inherent  dual- 
ism, we  have,  still  more,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  to  com- 
plain of  the  unreconciled  ideas 
which  we  discover  in  Taine's  vari- 
ous writings.     They  comprise  in  a 


long  series  such  very  different  but 
equally  original  treatises  as  the 
'History  of  English  Literature' 
(1863),  the  'Philosophie  de  I'Art' 
(1865),  the  psychological  treatise 
*  De  I'Intelligence '  (1870),  and  the 
'  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
poraine'  (1876-91).  The  fact  is 
that  Taine  is  much  more  of  an 
artist  than  a  philosopher  or  a 
scientific  thinker,  though  he  is 
both  these  to  a  certain  extent. 
His  works  are  more  like  great 
tableaux  or  outstanding  portraits, 
and,  like  all  works  of  art,  self- 
contained  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
mutually  exclusive.  In  this  re- 
spect he  belongs  more  to  the 
history  of  literature  and  poetry, 
and  has  in  this  capacity  prob- 
ably  exerted  a  much  wider  though 
very  varj'ing  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  his  country.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  though 
he  did  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  develop  one  of  Comte's  fruitful 
ideas  and  generally  to  fix  the  mod- 
ern  conception  of  French  positivism, 
his  allegiance  to  Comte  is  not  very 
much  dwelt  ^n  by  himself  or  by  his 
critics. 
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forces    at    work    in    historical    development    and    pro- 
65.       ffress.     This  was   that  of  H.   T.  Buckle   in   his  Intro- 

Buckle.  ^ 

duction  to  the  '  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  * 
(2  vols.,  1857-1867).  Buckle  does  not  stand  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  Comte  as  under  that  of  the 
statistical  school  of  which  Quetelet  in  Belgium  was  the 
most  celebrated  representative.  This  school  had  de- 
veloped the  conception  of  the  Homme  Moyen,  the  "  mean 
man/'  and  the  doctrine  of  the  statistical  regularity  of 
moral  not  less  than  natural  phenomena.  Progress  ac- 
cordingly does  not  depend  so  much  upon  individuals  as 
upon  the  average  or  collective  mind.  Buckle's  special 
theories,  which  attracted  great  but  short-lived  attention, 
soon  became  antiquated  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  refer  to.  How  little  he  foresaw  the  coming 
developments  and  changes  can  be  gathered,  for  instance, 
from  the  fact  that  he  considers  that  intellectual  pro- 
gress, by  which  he  means  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
over  nature,  is  limited  to  Europe ;  for,  as  he  says,  out- 
side of  Europe  the  human  mind  is  in  subjection  to 
nature.  Buckle  does  not  find  any  progress  in  the 
moral  ideas.  These,  he  maintains,  remain  always  the 
same.  Progress  depends  only  upon  knowledge,  which 
has  enabled  the  European  nations  to  enter  upon  a 
progressive  civilisation  consisting  mainly  in  combating 
two  great  evils — viz.,  War  and  Religious  Persecution, 
establishing  Peace  and  Tolerance.  The  two  great 
tendencies  which  move  the  world  are  the  desire  for 
wealth  and  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  he  does  not 
enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  first  of  these 
two  tendencies,  but  really  limits  himself  merely  to  the 
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intellectual  factor  which  he  considers  the  most  import- 
ant. This  produces  also  what  others  may  consider  the 
higher  products  of  culture,  including  the  Fine  Arts.^ 

About  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  appears,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  writings  of  Comte  and  of  the  English 
school,  two  philosophers  in  Germany — Lazarus  (1824- 
1903)  and  Steinthal  (1823-1899) — started  a  new  steinthai 
departure  by  founding  a  Keview,  which,  by  its  title 
alone,  indicates  a  new  class  and  co-ordination  of  studies. 
It  is    entitled    a  'Review   for  Ethnology   and    Science 


56. 
Lazftrnsand 


'  If  we  have  to  note  in  Comte  a 
certain  dualism,  that  of  the  bio- 
logical (animal,  egoistic)  and  the 
psychical  (mental,  altruistic)  factors 
in  the  progress  of  society,  we  find 
in  Buckle  not  one,  but  a  great 
many  unreconciled  contradictions. 
In  fact  his  work  opens  with  em- 
phatic statements  which  at  the 
time  must  have  appeared  start- 
ling, but  for  that  very  reason  at- 
tractive also,  to  the  general  reader ; 
they  formed  the  subject  of  a  whole 
literature  of  criticism  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad .  Unduly  im  pressed 
by  the  progress  of  scientific  ideas 
and  scientific  methods,  he  desired 
to  initiate  an  entirely  new  method 
of  writing  history.  His  vivid  style 
attracted  the  general  public,  and 
the  one  -  sided  use  he  made  of 
certain  scientific  theories — notably 
those  of  Quetelet — compelled  phil- 
osophers, frequently  against  their 
will,  to  take  notice  of  his  imma- 
ture speculations.  Like  Schopen- 
hauer, he  created  a  great  ferment 
among  professional  philosophers 
and  historians,  putting  forward  a 
number  of  startling  theses  which 
required  special  examination.  His 
infiuence  on  Qerman  thought  was 
probably  quite  as  great  as  on  that 
of  his  own  country,  and  perhaps 
not  so  soon  forgotten.  Robert 
Flint,    the   greatest   authority  on 


philosophy  of  history  in  this  coun- 
try, has  given  a  list  of  nine 
ideas,  more  or  lees  detached  and 
unreconciled,  to  be  found  in 
Buckle's  History.  They  are :  1 
The  want  of  a  science  of  history 
2.  The  statistical  regularity  of 
moral  actions  ;  3.  Influence  of  nat 
ural  environment ;  4.  Unique  char 
acter  of  European  civilisation 
owing  to,  5.  The  increase  of  intel 
lectual  control  over  natural  forces ; 
6.  Use  of  the  method  of  averages 
in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
metaphysical  methods ;  7.  Station- 
ary nature  of  moral  as  compared 
with  intellectual  agencies ;  8.  De- 
preciation of  individual  effort ;  9. 
That  the  things  generally  called  cul- 
ture (religion,  literature,  and  gov- 
ernment) are  the  product,  and  not 
the  causes,  of  civilisation  (see 
*Encyclop.  Brit.,'  9th  ed.,  article 
"  Buckle  ").  All  these  points  have 
been  much  discussed  and  his  the- 
ories criticised,  but  they  have  fur- 
nished endless  material  for  thought, 
and  as  a  recent  writer  very  truly 
remarks :  "  His  book  has  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  readers  all 
over  the  world,  and  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  sociological 
investigation  of  the  past"  (O.  P. 
Qooch,  *  History  and  Historians  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  191&,  p. 
686). 
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of  Language/  The  founders  of  this  Eeview  and  of  the 
studies  which  it  represents  came  from  the  school  which 
had  carried  on  a  long  protest  against  the  Hegelian 
philosophy.  They  were  from  the  school  of  Herbart; 
the  main  interests  of  which  had  centred  in  psychology 
and  the  theory  of  education,  meaning  by  education, 
not  so  much  the  higher  academic  culture  of  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  as  the  endeavours  towards  a  realistic 
and  practical  education  represented  by  Pestalozzi  and 
Frcibel. 

Several  followers  of  Herbart^  then  created  a  new 
branch  of  philosophic  research  by  widening  the  field  of 
psychology  in  the  direction  of  what  we  should  now  term 
social  psychology.  This  they  conceived  to  be  the  psy- 
chology of  the  collective  mind,  also  termed  the  objective 
mind,  not  unlike  the  objective  mind  in  HegeFs  system ; 
but  not  conceived,  as  with  Hegel,  in  a  metaphysical 
sense.  The  title  of  the  Eeview  which  represented  these 
studies  and  started  in  1860  also  shows  that  the  study 
of  the  collective  mind  was  to  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  science  of  language  or  comparative  Philology. 
The  latter  science  was  then,  likewise,  a  recent  branch 
of    research.       Another    disciple    of    Herbart,    Theodor 

'  Herbart 's  own  contributions  to  which  lives  amongst  them  aU  in 
the  proV)Iem  before  us  are  insignifi-  their  community.  But  if  in  truth 
cant,  yet  there  in  a  ])ertinent  this  spirit  is  to  count  as  more  than 
remark  to  be  found  in  his  *  Prac-  a  similar  disposition  which  repeats 
tical  Philosophy  '  (1808,  *  Collected  itself  in  every  one,  it  must,  accord- 
Works,'  vol.  viii.)  at  the  end  of  the  ing  to  its  nature,  transcend  indi- 
first  book  (p.  101),  which  deals  viduality."  He  then  proceeds  to 
with  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  He  say  that  the  spirit  must  show  itself 
there  says:  "  When  individuals  are  in  judgment  which  '* deposits  its 
actuate(l  by  one  rtpirit  which  no  results  in  ideas.  They  alone  can 
one  connidcrs  a^  belonging,  but  no  truly  animate  a  society."  And 
one  also  as  foreign,  to  him  ;  they  though  they  do  not  originate  with, 
may   then    cunNidcr   it    as  a  soul  they  are  valid  for,  the  individuaL 
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Waitz,    although    brought    up    in    classical    studies,    of       57. 

Th.  Waitx* 

the    thoroughness    of   which    he   gave   evidence  in   his 

•  excellent  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  '  Organon/  started 

upon   a  similar  line  of  study  but,  as  far  as  he   was 

concerned,    not    in    connection    with    the    science    of 

language,  but  with   elaborate   and   detailed    researches 

into  the  life  and  history  of  what  he  termed  "iVo^wr- 

volker"     These  were  the  savage  as  distinguished  from 

the  civilised  or  historical  Peoples  and  nations.      The 

work    of    Lazarus    and    Steinthal    was   introduced    by 

elaborate  philosophical  discussions  as  to  the  principles 

on  which  anthropological  research  was  to  be  conducted, 

and  it  started  a  long  controversy,  not  yet  concluded,  as 

to  the  definite  meaning  to  be  attached  to  such  terms  as 

the  "  Soul   of    the   People,"    the    "  popular   mind,"   the 

"social  mind   or   self."     Is   this   a  definite  and  useful 

conception,  or  is   it  only  a  name   for  the  average    of 

individual  characteristics,  mental  and  moral,  of  an  age 

or  a  country? 

The  work  of  Waitz  approaches  a  region  of  research 
which  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  neglected  in  Germany, 
though  that  country  had  one  illustrious  representative 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  a  naturalist  of 
European   celebrity,   Blumenbach   of  Gottingen  (1762-       ss. 

Blumen* 

1840).  After  his  time  the  term  anthropology  was  used  ^ach. 
more  in  the  philosophical  sense  as  denoting  a  study  of 
human  nature  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
whereas  in  England  and  France  it  was  used  to  denote 
the  study  of  man  as  the  highest  product  in  the  animal 
scale  of  creation.  Anthropology  became  thus  rather  a 
branch  of  natural  than   of  mental   history.     As  such, 

VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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i.e. 

PrichftnL 


00. 
Broca. 


it  was  for  a  long  time  represented  by  the  almost 
solitary  researches  of  Dr  J.  C.  Prichard  (1786-1848), 
who  is  not  incorrectly  called  the  founder  of  Ethnology 
or  Anthropology  in  England.  His  '  Besearches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Man/  dedicated  to  Blumenbaeh, 
appeared  in  1813  in  two  volumes  (afterwards  extended 
to  five).  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  decided  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  study  of  the  primitive  history  of  the  human 
species  not  by  any  preconceived  notion  "  but  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  observation  and  experience."^ 
Although  following  Blumenbaeh  and  appreciated  by 
Orientalists  such  as  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel  in  Grermany, 
Prichard  for  a  long  time  stood  alone,  little  known  out- 
side of  Britain,  one  of  the  many  independent  and 
isolated  pioneers  in  research  who  were  so  numerous 
in  this  country. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Herder's  writings  contained 
already  the  idea  of  anthropology  as  a  natural  as  well 
as  mental  science.  But  if  we  except  the  researches 
of  Humboldt  into  the  earlier  civilisations  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  study  of  anthropology  in  Germany  had,  in 
the  schools  of  Kant,  Fries,  and  Herbart,  established  itself 
in  alliance  with  the  comparative  study  of  languages 
rather  as  an  extended  psychology  than  as  a  natural 
science.  In  the  latter  direction  it  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  middle  of  the  century  in  France,  where 
liroea  founded  in  1859  the  "  Socidt^  d*Anthropologie  de 


'  Although  the  author  himnelf 
iitateH  that  ho  wau  led  intu  the 
inquiry  by  the  diverMity  of  races 
being  alleged  an  a  disproof  of  the 


Mosaic  records,  in  argument  he  en- 
deavoure<l  nevertheless  not  to  rely 
on  theology,  &c.  See  *Encyclop. 
Brit.,'  9th  ed..  Article  "Prichard."" 
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Paris "   after  several  earlier  societies  had  already  pre- 
pared the  way. 

But  all  these  beginnings  of  a  more  comprehensive 
science  of  man,  mankind,  and  human  society — in  their 
natural  and  prehistoric  as  well  as  in  their  civilised  and 
historic  conditions — remained  isolated  and  disconnected 
up  to  the  year  1860.  In  the  previous  year,  when  Broca 
had  founded  the  anthropological  society  in  Paris,  there 
appeared  the  first  great  work  of  Darwin  on  the  '  Origin 
of  Species' — followed  in  1871  by  the  'Descent  of  Man' 
— which  did  so  much  to  revolutionise  biological  science 
and  bring  it  into  contact  with  historical  research.  All 
previous  researches  in  a  very  large  region  of  natural  and 
civil  history  became  at  once  antiquated.  The  appear- 
ance of  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civilisation '  had  already, 
to  some  extent,  eclipsed  the  work  of  Lazarus  and 
Steinthal;  but  it  was  itself  to  be  cast  into  the  shade 
by  the  flood  of  light  which  emanated  from  the  peculiar 
expression  Darwin  gave  to  those  ideas  of  evolution 
and  development  which  had  from  diflferent  begin- 
nings already  permeated  German,  French,  and  British 
thought.  For  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  Spencer's 
comprehensive  view  of  evolution,  published  before 
Darwin  came  on  the  scene,  would  have  ever,  without 
the  latter,  succeeded  in  that  great  unification  of  thought 
which  from  1860  onward  has  brought  together  so  many 
different  and  frequently  distant  lines  of  reasoning  and 
research. 


61. 


No  problem  of  philosophic  interest  has  benefited  more  indnence  of 
by  the  suggestions  contained  in  Darwin's  and  Spencer's  spencer.*** 
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writings    than    that   with    which    we    are   at   present 
occupied:    the   cluster  of  sciences   which   from  various 
points  of  view  had  approached  the  social  problem  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the   wonL     Merely  to  enumerate 
them  would  be  to  give  a  long  catalogue :  for  we  have  not 
onlv  the  various  biological  researches  which  deal  in  one 
wav  or  another  with  man  and  humanitv :  we  have  like- 
wise  psychology,  the  science  of  language,  the  history  of 
culture  and  civilisation,  and  on  another  side  economics, 
jurisprudence,  the  science  of  religion  and  theology.     As 
from  one  point  of  view  we  may  maintain  that  all  these 
various  researches  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  co- 
operated in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  philosophy  of 
society,  so  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  tlus 
combined  service  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  reaction 
of   social   interests    and    studies    upon    these    different 
researches  themselves.      I  can  here  merely  attempt  to 
{>oint  out  a  few  general  ideas  or  tendencies  of  thought 
which  have  during  this  period  gained  the  upper  hand, 
dispelling   earlier    lines    of    reasoning    or  imparting   to 
them  new  life  and  vigour. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  among 
these  more  recent  conceptions,  is  what  we  may  term 
the  biological  view  of  society.  This  dates  back  to  the 
founder  of  sociology,  Auguste  Comte  himself.  But 
the  biological  conceptions  at  his  disposal  were  crude 
compared  with  those  which  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
Darwin  or  were  introduced  by  him.  Nor  did  Comte 
show  much  sagacity  in  appreciating  the  enormous  pro- 
gress which  biology  made  during  his  lifetime.  And  it 
is  probably  owing  largely  to  this  fact,  pointed  out,  «.^., 
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by  Huxley,^  that  it  was  not  Comte  himself  but 
Positivism  modified  under  the  influence  of  Mill, 
Spencer,  and  Darwin  which  became  such  a  prolific 
vein  of  thought  in  Comte's  own   country. 


^  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
by  Huxley   in  two  of  his  earlier 
Addresses  (see  '  Lay  Sermons,  &c.  / 
1891,  pp.  104,  128)  is  still  of  great 
interest   in   the   history   of   philo- 
sophical thought  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  science  and  philosophy 
themselves ;  for  he  has  shown  how 
a  long  list  of  flagrant  mistakes  of 
fact  and  theory  in  science,  phil- 
osophy, and  history,  which  he  has 
collected  from  Comte's  works,  has 
not  stood  in  the  way  of  the  marked 
and  lasting  influence  which  Comte's 
philosophy   has   had,  first  in   this 
country  and  then  on  the  Continent; 
so  much  so  that  the  term  Positivism 
and  the  spirit  of  positive  research 
has  outlived  the  many  attacks  made 
upon  it.     It  is  weU  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  the  hidden  causes  of 
so    remarkable  a   phenomenon   in 
the  history  of  Thought.     So  far  as 
Huxley  himself    is    concerned    he 
sums  up  his  opinion  of  Comte  in 
the  words :    "I  shaU  be  sorry  if 
what  I  have  [said]  should  lead  any 
to  suppose  that  I  think  M.  Comte's 
works  are  worthless ;  or  that  I  do 
not  heartily  respect  and  sympathise 
with  those  who  have  been  impelled 
by  him  to  think  deeply  upon  social 
problems  and  to  strive  nobly  for 
social  regeneration.    It  is  the  virtue 
of  that  impulse,  I   believe,  which 
will  save  the  name  and   fame  of 
Auguste  Comte  from  oblivion.     As 
for  his  philosophy,  I  part  with  it 
by  quoting  his  own  words,  reported 
to  me  by  a  quondam  Comtiat,  M. 
Charles    Robin :    '  La    Philosophie 
est    une    tentative    incessante   de 
I'esprit    humain    pour    arriver  au 
repos ;    mais  elle  se  trouve  inces- 
samment    aussi    d^rang^  par    les 
progr^  continus  de  la  science.     De 


\k  vient  pour  le  philosophe  I'obli- 
gation   de   refaire   chaque   soir  la 
sjmth^  de  ses  conceptions  ;  et  un 
jour  viendra  od  I'homme  raison- 
nable  ne  fera  plus  d'autre  pri^re  du 
soir.'"      Incidentally    it    may    be 
remarked  that  the  earlier  of   the 
two    Addresses    referred    to,  that 
entitled    "The   Physical  Basis   of 
Life"  (1868),  contains  two  remark- 
able passages,  the  first  emphasising 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  science  of 
inanimate    nature    the    atomising 
process  consisting  of  analysis  into 
parts  and  synthesis  into  compounds 
does  not  lead  us  back  to  the  natural 
products  we  start  with.      "It  is, 
in  strictness,  true  that  we  know 
nothing  about  the  composition  of 
any  body  whatever,  as  it  is.     The 
statement  that  the  crystal  of  calc- 
spar  consists  of  csirbonate  of  lime 
is  quite  true,  if  we  only  mean  that, 
by  appropriate  processes,  it  may  be 
resolved    into    carbonic    acid    and 
quicklime.     If  you  pass  the  same 
carbonic  acid  over  the  very  quick- 
lime thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain 
carbonate  of  lime  again ;    but   it 
wiU  not  be  calc-spar  nor  anything 
like  it"  (p.  112).     The  other  pas- 
sage gives  concisely  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  Huxley's  own  phil- 
osophical creed  :    "  It  is  necessary 
to  be  fully  possessed  of  two  beliefs : 
the  first,  that  the  order  of  nature 
is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to 
an  extent  which  is  practically  un- 
limited ;    the    second,     that    our 
volition  counts  for  something  as  a 
condition  of  the  course  of  events " 
(p.  126).     On  Comte's  disregard  of 
biological    discoveries    during    his 
lifetime,  such,  e.g.j  as  the  cellular 
theory,  see  also  Dr  P.  Barth,  loc, 
eit.f  p.  90. 
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Before  Darwin  various  important  biological  ideas  and 
discoveries  connected  with  the  names  of  Oken,  Schleiden, 
Schwann,  Kolliker,  Milne-Edwards,  and  others  had  com- 
pletely revolutionised  the  earlier  biology  of  Bichat ;  but 
there  remained  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  different 
types  or  classes  in  the  living  creation  and  their  origin. 
Darwin  not  only  solved  this  by  his  idea  of  natural 
selection,  but  through  it  brought  natural  things  and 
events  into  connection  with  each  other  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  attempted  before.  This  broadening  of  the 
basis  of  research  was  increased  by  the  study  of  environ- 
ment. Thus  individual  things  and  events  were  brought 
together  and  connected  both  in  their  temporal  and  spatial 
existence.  No  idea  could  be  a  more  suitable  example  of 
Comte's  esprit  d'ensemhle  nor  more  welcome  to  the  student 
of  society,  who  had  before  that  been  troubled  how  to  find 
the  transition  from  the  individual  to  the  social  unit. 
Accordingly  we  find  a  whole  school  taking  up  with  more 
hope  of  success  the  idea,  familiar  already  to  Comte,  that 
62.        society  is  an  organism,  and  we  have  the  counterpart  of 

Society  as  an  v  o 

Organism,     this  idea  in  Virchow's  conception  of  the  animal  organism 
as  a  society  of  cells. 

No  thinker  has  done  more  to  urge  this  analogy  be- 
tween the  individual  animal  organism  and  society  as  the 
collective  organism  than  Spencer  himself,^  whose  earlier 

^  An   elaborate  and  very  inter-  sociology  represented    in   Comte's 

esting  exposition  and  criticism  of  system  by  the  hierarchical  principle 

this  portion  of  Spencer's  Sociology  in  the  development  of  the  sciences, 

will  be  found  in  Dr  Barth's  work,  \  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the 

pp.  100-115.     In  following  up  the  '   other   side   of    Comte's    sociology, 

rudiments  laid  down  by  Comte  for  |   the  biological  conception  of  Society, 

a  methodical  study  of  social  pheno-  !   was  taken  up  and    further  devel- 

mena    Dr   Barth  deals   first   with  oped.    But  he  significantly  remarks 

what    he    terms    the    classifying  i   that  Spencer,  the  most  prominent 
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writings  were  already  occupied  with  setting  forth  to  what 
extent  this  analogy  holds  good,  and  how  it  may  be  used 
to  understand  the  structure  and  the  growth  of  the  social 
organism.  He  also  pointed  to  the  essential  difference 
which  exists  between  the  higher  organisms  and  social 
organisations — the  former  having  a  centre  of  conscious- 
ness, whereas  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  resides  only 
in  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  sequel  Spencer  is  by 
far  more  interested  in  elaborating  those  resemblances 
than  in  recognising  this  essential  difiference;  and  that 
he,  in  the  end,  entangles  himself  in  a  contradiction 
which  becomes  more  evident  as  he  introduces  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection.  This,  according  to  Darwin, 
reigns  supreme  in  the  world  of  living  things,  which  are 
subject  to  a  much  greater  multiplication  than  the  means 


representative  of  this  line  of 
thought,  misses  or  only  very  in- 
ade(juately  appreciates  one  import- 
ant aspect  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  Comte's  biological 
and  sociological  philosophy ;  the 
insistence  on  proceeding  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  or  what  he 
terms  the  vue  d'ensembUf  the  neces- 
sarily synoptic  spirit  which  must 
always  guide  these  sciences.  It 
appears  that  in  spite  of  the  gi-eat 
prominence  given  by  Sjiencer  to 
organic  or  super-organic  evolution, 
he  never  really  breaks  with  the 
underlying  conviction,  fixed  prob- 
ably in  his  mind  through  his 
engineering  education,  that  purely 
mechanical  principles  are  sufficient 
to  explain  not  only  changes  but 
also  progress  in  nature,  mind, 
and  society.  Comte  was  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  this  deduction 
from  the  beginning,  and  does  not 


pretend  that  sociology  is  merely  a 
sequel  to  biology,  and  his  personal 
quarrels  with  some  of  the  promi- 
nent geometricians  of  his  time  seem 
to  have  strengthened  his  early 
conviction  that  the  purely  ana- 
lytical and  synthetical  methods 
of  the  abstract  sciences  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  actual  phenomena  of  nature. 
There  are  many  points  in  Spencer's 
*  First  Principles '  which  might 
have  suggested  a  similar  scepticism. 
And  quite  independent  of  all  this, 
we  must  note  that  Lotze  already, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades 
of  the  century,  had  very  fully 
expounded  the  capabilities  as  well 
as  the  shortcomings  of  a  purely 
mechanical  construction,  which  he 
defined  much  more  clearly  than 
Spencer  did,  who  remained  en- 
tangled in  the  old-fashioned  con- 
ception of  "Force." 
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of  subsistence  everywhere  can  afford.  This  principle 
Spencer  had  already  recognised  in  his  earliest  work, 
'Social  Statics'  (1851).  He  terms  it  there  the  "dis- 
cipline of  nature,"  and  he  brings  it  home  to  his  readers 
through  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare's  "Winter's 
Tale  "  :— 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.'' 

The  importance  of  this  view  probably  grew  upon  him 
as  the  principle  received  a  mechanical  definition  in  the 
formula  which  Darwin  found  for  it. 
63.  The  question  then  arises,  not  only  as  to  what  are  the 

Antithesis  ,  .   i  ^        . 

between       uuits   among  which  selection   takes   place,   but,  in  the 

Individual  ^  ir  '  ' 

Stote^*  case  of  society,  the  further  question:  is  this  selection 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  members  or 
for  that  of  the  aggregate,  the  State  ?  If  the  latter,  then 
we  come  back  to  a  view  which  prevailed  among  the 
classical  nations  of  antiquity,  where  man  was  considered 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  State ;  if  the  former,  then  we 
are  led  to  that  individualism,  peculiar  to  Mill  and 
Spencer,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  objections  they 
urged  against  the  revival  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
absolutism  in  Comte's  system  of  positive  politics.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  out,  by  English  as  well  as  by 
foreign  critics,  that  in  human  society  there  exist  forces 
of  a  different  kind  from  those  that  are  at  work  in 
nature.  This  existence  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces, 
constituting  the  ideal  element,  which  should  govern,  and 
has  in  an  increasing  degree  governed,  the  collective  life 
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of  man,  Spencer  fails  to  define  or  to  estimate  according 
to  its  true  importance — so  much  so  that  he  does  not 
arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  on  which  to  build  up  a 
system  of  ethics.  And,  indeed,  the  ultimate  defect  of 
this  biological  theory  of  the  social  organism  is  evident,  in- 
asmuch as  it  fails  to  explain  not  only  moral  progress  as 
a  form  of  purely  natural  evolution,  but  even  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  consciousness  themselves.  It  seems  to 
some  preferable  and  more  practical  to  start,  as  Comte 
did,  with  the  empirical  dualism  inherent  in  human 
nature,  that  of  egoism  and  altruism,  than  to  attempt 
to  reduce  both  to  one  and  the  same  principle. 

With  Spencer  this  aim  at  an  extreme  simplification 
and  unification  of  thought  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
destruction  of  the  idea  of  final  causes — a  doctrine  which 
had  been  used  in  an  extravagant  way  by  philosophical 
naturalists  of  an  earlier  generation.  Darwinism  showed 
it  to  have  merely  heuristic  value,  as  pointing  to  the 
purely  mechanical  teleology  of  the  process  of  natural 
selection :  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  an 
indication  not  of  what  was,  according  to  some  pre-exist- 
ing scheme,  meant  to  survive,  but  merely  of  what  actually 
is  the  outcome  of  the  concourse  of  mechanical  forces. 

The  biological  view  of  society  has  found  many  advo- 
cates, not  only  among  the  numerous  followers  of  Spencer 
in  this  country  and  America,  but  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  I  limit  myself  in  this  connection  to  the 
mention  of  only  two  prominent  representatives — one  in 
the  German-speaking  countries  and  one  in  France.  In 
the  former  the  work  of  A.  Schaffle,  with  the  significant       64. 

Schiiffle. 

title,  '  Structure  and  Life  of  the  Social  Body,'  marks  a 
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kind  of  epoch,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  channels  through 
which  Darwinian  ideas  and  the  English  philosophy  of 
evolution,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  found  entrance 
into  German  philosophical  literature.  In  some  respects 
he  develops  Spencerian  ideas '  in  an  independent  manner. 
Thus  ho  points  to  the  analogy  between  human  and  animal 


'  Tlie  first  eJitlni,  of  gcliaffle's 
work  wH  publislied  iu  4  vul*.— 
187S~18T8.  From  the  preface  to 
this  It  appeam  tlint  the  author  u 
leu  of  a  Spenoerian  than  might  \>e 
•uppoBed  fnim  the  title  of  liia 
work.  He  came  to  Hociulog;  frooi 
the  side  of  economicn,  which  taught 
him  the  neoeiiiicy  of  aludjing  the 
phenomenon  of  lociely  by  an 
snatftical  proceae  aimilar  to  that 
which  RrtDly  eatablUhed  biology 
upon  the  aoalytical  labours  of 
liiitology,  atiatomy,  and  physiology. 
Theie  were  to  fomi  the  prelimin- 
oriea  to  larger  genemliutiotiK,  eiiuh 
a>  hiid  been  attempted  by  CotuLe 
and  Spencer,  both  of  whom  n 
imperfeutly  known  tu  the  ant 
when  ho  utarted  on "  "  . 
researcheH.  It  i«  eBpeciall; 
eating  to  note  that  bin  phi' 
view  i«  largely  inSueoeed 
from  whoae  '  Hion 
only  oomprehentive 
work  wliich  M  the  tii 
could  place  alonguda 


implies  ati  inevit&bje  ilualieai,  fur 
he  Vi-B9  evidently  drawn  nwoy  into 
a  movement  which  thought  t«ok 
at  the  time  in  the  Neo-Kontian 
achoul  lieoded  iiy  F.  A.  Lange,  who 
aimed  at  BBtabliahiDg  a  moniatie 
view,  au<]  who,  like  to  many  other*, 
had  an  underttanding  only  for  one 
aide  of  Lotw'a  ■peculation!)  and 
none  for  hi*  ntetaphyBiea  (urn 
itipm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  S62,  f^63).  The 
result  is  that  SchatQe,  like  so  many 
others,  has  a  difficulty  iu  intro- 
ducing the  spiritual  or  meotal 
factor  into  his  i<iiciolDgioa]  wheme. 
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societies.  To  the  latter  attention  had  been  drawn  in 
France  by  the  writings  of  A.  Espinas.  SchalHe  also  takes 
a  step  in  advance  of  Spencer,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
look  upon  the  individual  man  as  the  social  unit  in  every 
respect.  The  social  unit,  to  him,  is  the  family,  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  function  of  the  increase,  preservation, 
and  procreation  of  the  personal  elements  of  society.  We 
are  here  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Spencer  already  in  his 
biology  saw  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  conception  of 
"  physiological  units,"  the  origin  of  which  could,  aa  little  as 
their  structure,  be  clearly  brought  back  to  their  physical 
or  molecular  constitution.  We  have  here  again  in  both 
cases  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  starting,  both  in  bioli^y 
and  sociology,  with  some  given  ensemble  or  "  together  "  as 
defining  the  units  out  of  which  and  the  basis  on  which 
an  insight  into  complicated  organisms  may  be  attained. 

In   France   a   philosopher   of   a   different   stamp   has        lu. 

Fonlllto. 

devoted  much  attenlicn  to  the  analogy  between  the 
animal  and  the  social  organism ;  but  A.  Fouillee  (1838- 
11912)  conceives  the  word  "  oi^anism "  in  a  lai^er 
mse  than  Spencer.  He  looks  upon  society  as  an 
organism  of  a  higher  order  than  the  animal  organ- 
In  it  the  process  of  oi^anisation  in  nature 
bss  risen  to  a  higher  level.  The  social  organism  has 
mora  life  tlian  llie  pliyeical  organism ;  for,  what  has 
L I  considered  to  be  the  miracle  of  Life,  the  "con- 
^  towards  a  common  end,  is  more  evident  in 
where  the  common  end  is  not 
tiTely  pursued  by  the  different  members 
I  a  conscious  aim.  The  social  organism 
wihanism    corresponding     to     the 
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nervous  system  ;  but  it  has  also  conscious  ideas  or  ideals 
auch  as  those  of  right  and  justice,  or  of  nationality, 
upon  which  social  life  and  political  life  are  founded. 
The  biological  view  of  society  is,  in  fact,  with  Fouill^e 
only  one  side  of  the  truth ;  for  his  social  philosophy  is 
essentially  an  outcome  and  application  of  a  paycho- 
Ic^ical  doctrine  developed  originally  under  the  influence 
of  the  Platonic  ideology,^  between  which  and  the  modem 
theory  of  evolution  Fouill^  desires  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. He  does  ao  by  introducing  his  conception  of  the 
idSes-foTces,  the  doctrine  that  ideas,  when  once  generated 
in  the  human  mind,  become  active  or  propelling  forces, 
desires  requiring  realisation.  Through  ideas  a  new 
agency  is  introduced  into  the  development  and  progress 
of  life. 

Applied  to  the  social  problem  which  deals  with  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  aims  of  society,  the  recon- 
ciliation is  effected  by  bringing  the  contractual  (idealistic) 
theory  of  Bousseau^  into  relation  with  the  biological 


*  See  aujyra, 

the  lubject  ('Ln  'Science  Socisle 
CoulempurBine,'  5th  eri.,  IBIO),  the 
ftuthor  deaU  exhauetiiel;  with  the 
crilicUiiis  of  French  Bociolog)-,  sod 
wpecialiy  of  liuueseAu's  thearr  uf 
the  contrat  locial,  which  have  com* 
from  Qermnn  (Hegel.  StnkUfs, 
BluQtaciai),  English  (MUI.  SjwTie^r, 
Haiae).  and  French  fr.mii*  T-.;..-, 
RensDl    tbiDkem,   Hb.nr.i  .  ■■■■  ■■ 


I  surprise  that  iu  ridiculio. 

■bu'b      theory     e 
RluDtwhli,    Maine,   Littr^, 
and  Kennn  ahuuld  have  been  ^Jtty 
of  B  misunderstanding  of  the  re&l 
meaning  of  that  theory.     "  Autra    j 
e«t  I'origine  hi«torique,  aut 
le  foudeuieut  luliotmet  de  I'Ela 

JiiTtTjin't*',  ne  t-nnniri^re  piU"  J'" 
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(positivist)  theory  of  Spencer.  The  former  is  adopted 
not  as  a  theory  of  how  society  originated  but  as  a 
theory  of  what  society  must  be :  an  oiganieation  based 
npon  justice ;  and  this  must  ultimately  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  a  conscious  acceptance  of  a  fair  and  just 
system  of  distribution.  The  latter,  the  bioI<^cal  view, 
is  developed  beyond  the  conceptions  of  Spencer  into 
that  of  the  higher  organism.* 

eteit  oelle  do  pau^ ;  mui  d'ubord 
il  fuiC  voir  1b  udc  critique  ladirecu 
du  preaeut ;  tout  en  [Wrlant  i/tna- 
ooup  d«  'uuTi^ea,'  lea  ^crivuDa 
d'alor*  »e  pr«K:cu[i«ient  nurUiut  den 
genention*  k  Tcuir  et  de  U  cinliiM- 
tionfuuire"  (]..«). 

'  "  En  rtiuuKJ,  oil  jwut  et  iiu  d'ut 
idmettre  que  1»  WKitftiS  Mt  un  YMte 
OTKUiiaue  pliyni'iloKi'juii  wiiia  vl- 
mottw  piur  «U  qu'eUit  «iil  oiib 
vuta  iadivi'tiulitii  t«.yclii.l'»Kuiue 
NnuB  pr<j|iMBMn  d'j"" '•-'-"■'""-""■ 


oil  It  curnHiifltlUR  Mi  M  U  f'lU  iMiurUM 
el  diaiMniie,  ';'iwm«  Iw  )»HitiliyM> 

et  Ie«'  ftiin«l<iB  ;  J™  vilm  <iU  elle 
Mt  cUire  el  (KdtrnliKiii,  'vttiiiiia  !■■ 
vortelffiii  •ujHiriou"  ;  !>■•  nuU-w  r.li 
■lie  e»I.  cUirr  -^l  'liiii-jr^'*,  «'>imii« 
..     Ihuin    le 

2e  rriBgcliio  uv  lu  iu"i  ri'eiiat'^iit 
,„™.e  nulla  p»rl ;  iUi«  le  •so'.ii'l. 
1m  ^IdcnaDU  o'oiit  pa*  lU  n)"!>  >u*i* 
rorj«niiinio  eD  >  un ;  lUlw  le 
Unuitiuie.  leu  ifli'iuenU  <jnt  uii  la'ii. 


.MitMlMCuiiKieiit^iH  ijuuue  uniU 

M  do  but,  H'>ri  uii4  unit4  de 

I  0lf  oe  kfjut  pr<Soi"i?iiieiit  de 

I  w1U|>Im  qui,  M  riBoainuit 

'      nU  mninliwirt  IfitBiitm, 

I  ■*•£  r^ftaiinn  ct  libartu  " 

"~  'iIvfigwDiuawith 
bttt  eooiider* 
idnnnitlwlull 


and  TiJu&ble  coDeludani  irhich  hi* 
original  premiua  iuTolTe.  He  htt, 
in  fact,  DO!  )(dc  ■uffideDtlT  beyond 

the     Speaueriu]     pmnt    of    view : 

uuiuUiniDg     thst     the     coDKiooe 

principle     in     societj    is     diffnnd 

■inung   the    membera.    he   hu  de- 

[invert  theeruemWe  of  eurhmembera 

uf  on  independent  menu]  exiBtenoe. 

Tliis,  applie-l  to  pr»cti(al  sociologr, 

lueuii  tliat  in  the  ultiuute  or  idMl 

■tate  of  luciety  there  would  exist 

only  ]Hivsl«  (oontractuil)  but  no 

publit   lew  or  right.     "He    recog- 

iiiw*  fur  the  future,  like  Spencer 

{  end  •■tlier  hocIaI   philueupbere,  no 

oilier    voluntary    activity    of    the 

I    riwruben    tlua    that    of    coatncL 

I    They    ell    seem    to    have    in    kheir 

I   tniiid  the  kUte  of  thiui?.  in  whieh 

I   uuly  uiie  commud   eiiau :    keep 

your    coDtract  —  in    which    there 

reinatos  only  private  law  and   iu 

whiuli  all  public  law  ia  aboliahed. 

TliiH  would   be  the  absence  of  a 

I   dUte,  the  ideal  anarchy,  of  which 

!   J'ruudhoa    and     othera    dreamed : 

cer»inly  it  would  ultimately  be  so 

if    all    and    every    iiicjuality    wia 

I  reiDovad.  .  .  .  Su  long,   hiiwever, 

a*  diKrencea  <.f  thinking  and  will- 

ini[  eiiit— and  tbeae  will  probably 

never  diaapjiear— ao  long  also  thuee 

who  are  strong  of  mind  and  will 

will  rule  over  the  weaker  onea.  and 

'l   that,  indeed,  in  the  real  inWreat  of 

Ihe  latter.  .  .   .   Hence,  at  Wuodt 

,    «ay»,  ideal  anarchiain  Is  a  pavcho- 

'    logically    and    morally    impoisible 

order  of  thing*," 
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M.  Fouill^e  also  grapples,  in  an  original  way,  with 
the  question  of  the  unity,  or  the  whole  of  society, 
as  a  higher  organism.  This  is  not  to  be  found  in 
an  independent  existence,  but  resides  really  in  the 
diverse  members,  so  that  the  difference  which  Spencer 
had  noted  as  existing  between  the  animal  and  social 
organisms  is  considered  by  Fouillde  to  mark  a  higher 
development:  the  decentralisation  and  diffusion  of  the 
mental  principle  in  the  form  of  ideas.  For  the  social 
organism  does  not  exist  only  as  a  regulative  principle, 
in  the  way  that  Spencer  conceives  of  the  nervous 
system;  it  exists  also  as  a  productive  force  through 
ideas  and  their  realisation  in  Industry,  Art,  and  other 
intellectual  creations. 

So  far  as  Spencer  himself  is  concerned,  though  ho 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  biological  analogies,  his 
treatment  of  the  social  problem,  like  that  of  other 
problems  such  as  those  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
ethics,  rests,  in  addition,  upon  a  more  abstract  struc- 
M.        ture    of    fundamental    principles.      How    he   gradually 

Spencer's 

intellectual   arrived   at  this   is   explained   by  himself  in  his  Auto- 
biography.^     Unlike    Hegel    and    Comte,    Spencer    did 


*  See  notably  vol.  ii.  pp.  165-169, 
where  he  tthov^-s  also  how  the 
gradual  growth  and  development 
of  his  own  philosophical  scheme  is 
itself  an  example  of  Evolution ; 
'*the  changes  passed  through  by 
the  conception  of  Evolution  them- 
selves conformed  to  the  law  of 
Evolution."  Two  points  may  be 
noted  referring  to  Spencer's  philo- 
sophy. The  first  is  this,  that 
although  trained  as  an  engineer 
and  thus  practically  dealing  with 
exclusively  mechanical  conditions, 
his    philosophy  starts    from    con- 


ceptions gained  through  natural 
history  and  biology,  joining  to  these 
sociological  notions  and  arriving 
only  much  later  at  an  incorporation 
of  inorganic,  purely  mechanical, 
processes.  In  1858  he  wrote : 
**  Another  general  law  of  force  has 
occurred  to  me  since  I  saw  you — 
viz. ,  the  universality  of  rhythm ; 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  antagonism  of  opposing 
forces.  This  holds  equally  in  the 
undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium, 
and  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
social  life"  (vol.  ii.  p.  19).      And 
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not  in  his  early  years  come  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  other  philosophical  thinkers.  His  indebted- 
ness to  others,  so  far  as  his  special  formula  of  Evolution 
is  concerned,  was  only  slight.  Mill's  logic  and  Hamil- 
ton's discussions  bearing  upon  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
are  almost  the  only  philosophical  writings  which  seem 
to  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  Spencer.  So 
much  greater  was  the  influence  of  the  exact,  and  still 
more  of  the  natural,  sciences.  Bui,  with  Mill,  Spencer 
holds  that  the  problem  of  society  is  the  most  important 
philosophical  problem  of  the  day.  He  and  his  friend 
G.  H.  Lewes  were  the  first  to  experience  and  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  elaborating  a  reasoned  creed  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  religious  creed  then 
prevalent  in  slightly  varying  forms  among  Anglicans,. 
Nonconformists,  and  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Churches.  Through  this  practical  tendency  he  worked 
together  with  the  Positivism  of  Comte.  And,  on  the 
other  side,  he  unconsciously  went  about  the  performance 


about  the  same  time  he,  according 
to  his  own  account,  inserted  into 
his  scheme  the  purely  mechanical 
principles  of  *'  the  indestructibility 
of  matter,  the  continuity  of  motion, 
the  rhythm  of  motion  and  the  law 
of  the  direction  of  motion.  It  be- 
came clear  that  all  the  changes  to 
be  interpreted  are  consequences  of 
the  ceaseless  redistribution  of  mat- 
ter and  motion  everywhere  going 
on,  and  must  conform  to  those 
ultimate  physical  principles  which 
regulate  this  redistribution "  (p. 
168).  The  second  iwiut  is  em- 
phas^ised  by  Spencer  himself.  The 
general  mechanical  substructure  of 
his  system  met  with  little  or  no 
appreciation.     It  was,  as  he  tells 


U8,  the  earlier,  shorter,  and  purely 
preliminary  portion  of  *  First 
Principles,'  his  Agnosticism,  which 
attracted  attention.  '*  The  general 
theory  which  the  body  of  the  book 
elaborates  was  passed  over  or  but 
vaguely  indicated.  And  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed  [1887]  I  have  nowhere 
seen  a  brief  exposition  of  this 
general  theory."  In  fact,  Spencer's 
influence  on  philosophical  thought 
is  very  much  limited  to  his  bio- 
logical conception  of  Society  and 
his  Agnosticism  as  to  ultimate 
problems.  The  uniting  principle, 
however,  deserves  special  attention. 
I  shall  revert  to  it  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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of  his  task  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Hegel:  he 
constructed  a  general  scheme  which  should  comprise 
and  explain  natural  as  well  as  mental,  cosmic  as 
well  as  human,  phenomena.  Uninfluenced  probably  by 
Leibniz,  who  introduced  the  idea  of  development  into 
modern  philosophy,  he  put  this  idea  into  a  definite 
shape.  In  his  *  First  Principles '  he  elaborated  a 
general  scheme  which  he — in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  Hegel — applied  to  the  special  objects  and 
problems  of  physics,  biology,  and  philosophy. 

But  the  formula  he  started  with  was  not  purely 
logical  as  it  was  with  Hegel.  It  was  derived  by  a 
process  of  incomplete  induction  from  a  large  mass  of 
observed  facts,  and  then  generalised  as  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  existing  things.  This  formula,  which 
occurs  with  wearisome  iteration  all  through  Spencer's 
writings,  can  be  expressed  as  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  homogeneous,  the  tendency  of  every 
aggregate  of  elements  and  things  to  progress  from 
a  homogeneous  but  unconnected  assemblage  of  similar 
units  to  a  complex  system  of  definite,  differentiated,  but 
connected  parts.  There  is  a  continuous  play  of  the 
processes  of  dififerentiation  and  integration.  This  for- 
mula finds  nowhere  a  more  suitable  material  for  its 
application  than  in  the  phenomena  of  human  society; 
the  historical  development  of  which,  past,  present,  and 
future,  is  accordingly  passed  in  review.  This  general 
Bcheme  of  Spencer's  philosophy  benefited  much  by  the 
growing  anthropological  literature  of  the  age,  which 
deals  with  primitive  man  and  savage  xmoes,  and  it  was 
£till  more  powerfully  assisted  by  the  ^  ^  ~ 
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von  Baer,  and  Darwin  on  the  genealogy  of  species  and 
the  results  of  adaptation  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  theory  of  the  environment. 

We  can  at  once  see  where  lay  the  difficulty  in  carry-       67. 

Spencer 

ing  out  such  a  view  as  compared  with  that  whicli  J^^^^JgJi 
presented  itself  in  Hegel's  system.  In  the  latter  the 
moving  principle  was  intellectual  or  spiritual,  and  the 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  from  the  logical,  intellectual, 
or  spiritual  conceptions  into  the  world  of  material  things 
and  events  which  form  the  playground  of  these  mental 
agencies.  Hegers  system  had,  however,  the  advantage 
of  selecting  a  formula  which  defines  correctly  a  very 
common  experience;  this  is  the  inevitable  and  spon- 
taneous movement  of  thought  which  is  not  a  lifeless 
mode  of  motion,  but  continually  applied  for  a  definite 
end  and  purpose.  On  the  other  side  the  formula  of 
Spencer  enabled  him  to  group  a  vast  number  of  physical 
and  biological  phenomena  and  processes  into  an  intelli- 
gible synthetical  view,  but  it  did  not  permit  him  clearly 
to  bring  out  what  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  progress  as  compared  with  mere  change.  The 
question  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  things,  of  the  ideal 
or  spiritual  essence,  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  many  historical  researches  which  were  in- 
spired by  the  Hegelian  view,  has  no  place  and  receives 
no  answer  in  Spencer's  philosophy. 

But  Spencer's  formula  opened  out  a  very  large  region 
and  many  lines  of  research,  as  was  clearly  seen  by 
himself,  and  has  nowhere  been  better  stated  than  in 
his  own  words: — 

''  Setting  out,  then,  with  this  general  principle,  that 
VOL.  IV,  2  L 
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the  properties  of  the  uuits  determine  the  properties  of 
the  aggr^ate,  we  conclude  that  there  muBt  be  a  Social 
Science  expressing  the  relations  between  the  two,  with 
as  much  definiteness  as  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
permits.  Beginning  with  types  of  men  who  form  but 
small  and  incoherent  social  aggr^ates,  such  a  science 
has  to  show  in  what  ways  the  individual  qualities, 
intellectual  and  emotional,  negative  further  aggregation. 
It  has  to  explain  how  slight  modifications  of  individual 
nature,  arising  under  modiBed  conditions  of  life,  make 
somewhat  lai^r  abrogates  possible.  It  has  to  trace 
out,  in  a^regates  of  some  size,  the  genesis  of  the  social 
relations,  regulative  and  operative,  into  which  the 
members  fall.  It  has  to  exhibit  the  stronger  and  more 
prolonged  social  influences  which,  by  further  modifying 
the  characters  of  the  units,  facilitate  further  a^regation 
with  consequent  further  complexity  of  social  structure. 
Among  societies  of  all  orders  and  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  and  rudest  up  to  the  largest  and  most  civilised, 
it  has  to  ascertain  what  traits  there  are  in  common, 
determined  by  the  common  traits  of  human  beings ; 
what  less-general  traits,  distinguishing  certain  groups 
of  societies,  result  from  traits  distinguishing  certain 
races  of  nien ;  and  what  peculiarities  in  each  society 
are  traceable  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  members.  Id 
every  case  it  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  growth, 
development,  etruotuie,  and  fusotions  of  the  social 
aggiL'ijate,  as  brought  about  by  tlie  mutual  actions  of 
individuals  whose  natures  are  partly  like  those  of  all 
men,  jiarlly  like  those  of  kindred  races,  partly  distinctive. 
These  pbeaomena  of  soeial  evolution  have,  ot  OOUl-se,  to 
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be  explained  with  due  reference  to  the  conditions  each 
society  is  exposed  to — the  conditions  furnished  by  its 
locality  and  by  its  relations  to  neighbouring  societies."  ^ 

This  passage  shows  sufficiently  how  much  more  com- 
prehensive and  many-sided  is  the  view  which  Spencer 
takes  of  the  social  problem  than  that  of  Gomte;  how 
his  principle,  consisting,  like  Hegel's,  in  a  continual 
action  and  reaction  of  two  elementary  processes — 
that  of  differentiation  and  that  of  integration — affords 
a  great  variety  of  combinations,  illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining many  social  and  historical  phenomena.  With 
Hegel  the  two  processes  were  the  logical  processes  of 
affirmation  and  negation  and  the  union  of  both  in  a 
higher  affirmation.  But  what  marks  by  far  the  greatest 
advance  of  Spencer's  principle  upon  that  of  Hegel  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  Comte,  is  the  introduction  of  specifically 
Darwinian  ideas  into  his  scheme.  These  ideas  centre  in 
the  conception  of  descent  or  inheritance  which  Spencer 
does  not  limit  to  accidental  and  unexplained  variations 
(as  the  extreme  followers  of  Darwin  do),  but  extends 
also  to  acquired  characters  (as  the  followers  of  Lamarck 
do).  By  accepting  this  he  is  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
marked  difference  which  exists  between  living  organisms 
and  lifeless  stinictures;  a  difference  which  Comte  had 
already  emphasised,  but  which,  with  him,  is  characterised 
rather  by  a  statical  arrangement  than  by  a  dynamical 
process. 

By  thus  introducing  into  his  sociology  the  Darwinian 
or  genealogical  principle,  Spencer  is  able  to  give  a 
plausible  account  of  those  moral  tendencies  in  human 

*  'The  Study  of  Sociology'  11th  ed.,  1884,  p.  62. 


Morals. 
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nature  which,  before  his  time,  had  been  traced  either  to 
intuitions  or  to  higher  commands,  or  lastly,  to  utilitarian 
purposes.  Being  inherited  by  the  individual  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestral  growth  these  moral  sentiments 
are  intuitive  or  innate  so  far  as  the  individual  man  is 
concerned.  To  him  whose  memory  covers  only  a  portion 
of  his  own  experience  moral  precepts  appear  as  com- 
mands; the  combined  memory  of  the  race,  however, 
would  reveal  them  to  be  natural  expedients  useful  for 
the  preservation,  multiplication,  and  improvement  of  the 
race. 
68.  This  plausible  combination  of  the  utilitarian  with  the 

Combioa-  *^ 

Sm  Md"'  i^t^i^io^iftl^  aspect  has  made  a  lasting  and  deep  impres- 
^S^8*i?*^  sion  on  recent  ethical  theory,  as  it  has  likewise  done  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  giving  in  both  cases  a  fresh 
meaning  to  the  a  priori  or  innate  principle  which  plays 
such  an  important  part,  e.g.,  in  Kant's  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Whilst  the  importance  given  to  it 
through  Darwinian  speculation  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  is  undeniable,  its  value  as  a  philosophical  ex- 
planation has  been  much  exaggerated.  As  little  as 
Darwin's  biological  theory  gives  an  account  of  the 
genesis  of  species,  being  really  concerned  only  with 
their  descent  or  genealogy,  as  little  does  the  evolutionist 
theory  of  morality  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
origin.  This  is  thrown  back  into  a  remote  and  shadowy 
past.  The  older  ethical  theories  which  dealt  primarily 
with  the  moral  criterion  or  with  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil  are  superseded  by  a  historical 
exposition,  showing  how  moral  ideas  have  in  course  of 
time  been  changed  and  upon  what  circumstances  these 
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changes  depend.  The  extreme  rigidity  of  Kant's  cate- 
gorical imperative  has  been  abandoned,  giving  rise  to  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  indefiniteness  in  moral 
theory  and  leading  inevitably — as  it  seems  to  many — 
to  laxity  in  practice.  Before  dealing  more  fully  with 
this  important  ethical  tendency  of  modem  sociology,  it 
may  be  useful  to  summarise  in  a  few  words  what  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  ac- 
complished in  dealing  with  the  social  problem. 

And  first,  we  may  note  that  this  has  been  treated       69. 

Scientific 

in  two  distinct  interests.  The  one  is  purely  scientific,  an<ip»cti. 
taking  this  term  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
used  in  this  country  and  in  France,  but  in  the  wider 
sense  prevalent  in  Germany,  where  it  denotes  investiga- 
tions by  any  suitable  method  of  any  phenomenon  with  the 
sole  object  of  ascertaining  its  nature.  The  other  interest 
is  practical,  the  object  being  to  gain  a  basis  for  social 
reform;  and  this,  either  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
improving  the  laws  and  customs  of  an  existing  order 
of  things — such  was,  in  the  main,  the  aim  of  the  older 
school  of  English  social  and  political  philosophers — 
or  with  the  more  ambitious  object  of  a  fundamental 
reorganisation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society. 
With  these  two  interests  in  view,  placing  either  the 
one  or  the  other  in  the  foreground,  we  have  three 
tolerably  distinct  sociological  theories. 

The    first   is    that   view    which    places    the    idea    of       70. 
humanity    in    the    foreground,    conceiving    this    as    an  logical 
intellectual  and   spiritual   principle    which    lies   at   the 
foundation  of   culture  and   civilisation,  permeating  and 
gradually  transforming  the  natural  and  cruder  forms  of 
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earlier  societies.  The  beginnings  of  this  view  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Herder,  but  it  has  had  its  most 
influential  exponent  in  Hegel.  Though  originally  merely 
a  speculation,  it  found  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
application ;  the  former  in  the  philosophy  of  history  and 
in  the  ideal  treatment  of  the  historical  narrative;  the 
latter  through  the  position  which  Hegel  took  up  to  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  of  the  age  and  state  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  second  is  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  in 
which  sociology,  as  a  special  region  of  research,  for  the 
first  time  receives  full  recognition.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  suggestive  but  abortive  attempts  in  the  direction  of 
social  reform  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  This  sociological  view  has  two  distinct 
characteristics.  It  is  based  upon  a  philosophy  of 
history,  illustrating,  in  the  main,  an  intellectual  feature 
of  human  progress  as  expressed  in  the  Law  of  the  Three 
States;  its  second  characteristic  is,  that  it  takes  for 
granted,  as  an  empirical  fact,  the  existence  of  two 
tendencies  in  human  nature,  the  egoistic  and  the 
altruistic,  of  which  the  latter,  either  naturally  and  un- 
consciously or  assisted  by  intellectual  knowledge  and 
control,  is  gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the 
former. 

The  third  important  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  social  problem  is  the  philosophy  of  evolution 
usually  identified  with  the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
but  probably  more  indebted  to  the  introduction  of 
Darwinian  ideas  than  is  usually  admitted.  This  view 
regards   social   relations,  following   upon   biological   and 
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cosmical  phenomena,  as  subject  to  one  and  the  same 
rule  of  change.  In  it  society  is  considered  to  be 
a  higher  organism.  Explanations  and  illustrations  of 
social  conditions  and  of  their  past,  present,  and  future 
changes,  are  mostly  derived  by  analogy  from  biological 
phenomena.  Professedly  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
social  conditions,  among  which  the  ethical  receive  most 
attention,  it  in  reality  deals  only  with  their  genealogy 
and  descent,  leaving  their  origin,  as  it  does  the  origin  of 
life  and  consciousness,  unexplained. 

These  three  sociological  views,  the  ideal  of  Hegel,  the 
positivist  of  Comte,  and  the  evolutional  of  Spencer,  have 
each,  to  some  extent,  a  national  character.  They  also 
agree  in  this,  that  they  are  based  upon  a  close  and 
minute  study  of  empirical  and  historical  phenomena, 
carried  on  in  a  methodical  manner  by  secluded  thinkers 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  speculation,  and  came  only 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  into  contact  with  the  actual 
ordering  and  the  labours  of  the  social  organism. 


III. 


Whilst  Hegel,  Comte,  and  Spencer  carried  on  their       71. 

.       Socialism. 

secluded  speculations,  forming  important  schools  in  social 
philosophy,  a  fourth  movement  had  arisen  and  was  rapidly 
gaining  widespread  influence.  In  contrast  to  the  three 
movements  just  referred  to,  it  was  not  national  but  inter- 
national, and  it  was  not  theoretical  and  methodical  but 
eminently  practical.  As  Spencer  had  usurped  and  mon- 
opolised the  larger  term  of  Evolution  (used  already  by 
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72. 
Karl  Itnrt. 


Herder  and  ('omte)  to  denote  a  special  form  of  mechanical 
development,  so  this  new  movement,  on  its  part,  pro- 
fessed to  deal  with  the  social  problem  par  eaeeeilenee  and 
termerl  itself  Socialism.  Karl  Marx  (1818-1883,  of 
Jewish  descent)  may  be  considered  as  the  leader  and 
centre  of  this  movement  It  initiated  and  led  what 
we  may  term  the  Indnstrial  Revolntion  in  recent  times. 
It  has  attained  international  importance ;  all  the  three 
countries  in  which  we  are  mainly  interested,  together 
with  most  of  the  other  European  conntries,  have  con* 
tribtite<l  to  it. 

For  a  long  time  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx  received 
little  attention  from  the  academic  leaders  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  in  Oermany.  He  was  known  only  as  an 
agitator,  a  demagogue  and  a  revolutionary.  Not  till  the 
ideas  which  he  put  forward  had  found  their  way  into 
wide  circles,  including  not  only  the  middle  but  also  the 
working  classes,  did   the  academic  and  learned  class  ^ 


'  The  origin  aihI  gniwth  of  Social- 
idtti  in  OerinAny  and  the  neglect 
with  which  it  wm  treAte<l  by 
(encherti  of  law  m  well  m  of 
eeonotiiii^ii  at  the  Univemitieff,  in 
lucidly  explained  hy  Trof.  HehiuoUor 
In  an  Kmmy  on  Kiohte'n  nooial  tract 
*  Uer  CleffofdoMwne  Handelpntaat,'  to 
1h»  more  fully  referred  to  hereafter 
ii»ee  it\fr%%,  p.  r»47).  Pn»f.  Sohnioller 
point  I*  to  the  altetraot  and  rigid 
tit>atnient  of  the  two  iK.Meucee,  of 
the  noieni'e  ot  jurisprudence  on  the 
one  ptde  and  of  that  of  ectnumiics 
on  the  other,  wliioh.  whiUt  at- 
tempt iuK  to  vM«m»truct  logical  sys- 
temi*.  had  l«^t  touch  with  actual 
exi«itin»;  ?««vi:\l  iHuidition:^  The 
latter  lu-^d  in  itn^nt  timet*  change^! 
ami  pnH!:tv*»«Hl  cu^^rmounly  under 
the  \l*vtrine««  of  the  Kerv^lutiou 
tWance^  «m  the  iHte  side  and  thoee 


I 


of  industrialiBm  (England)  on  the 
other.  "Towards  these  [move- 
ments] political  economy  and  juris- 
prudence remained,  so  far  as  their 
foremost  representatives  were  con- 
cemetl,  silent,  unappreciative,  and 
negative.  This  produced  among 
philanthropists,  in  the  face  of  the 
widespread  misery  of  the  masses, 
and  latterly  also  among  thinkers 
who  recogniseil  the  deeper  condi- 
tions of  the  modem  age,  a  literary 
and  |K>litical  movement  which,  in 
op(Hieitiou  to  the  traditional,  legal, 
and  eoi>nomic  notions  of  the  schooUk 
aimeti  at  a  new  social  doctrine  .  .  . 
this  new  dcK'tHne  is  what  we  call 
Siviali^m,  which  in  the  beginning 
launcheii  out  into  erronei>us  excres- 
cences in  the  same  degree  as  it 
was  removed  fn^m  the  existing 
sciences  or   ignored  and   deapiaed 
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take  notice  of  his  writings.  In  this  respect  he  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  extramural  thinkers, 
such  as  Schopenhauer,  Feuerbach,  v.  Hartmann,  and 
Nietzsche.  Nevertheless,  he  is  an  intellectual  offspring 
of  the  Hegelian  school,  and  the  fact  that  he  found  no 
place  at  the  German  universities  contributed  probably 
to  the  popularity  and  practical  efiFect  of  his  teaching, 
as  he  was  both  influenced  by  the  French  school  of 
theoretical  and  by  the  English  school  of  practical  social 
reformers  and  philanthropists.  He  inherited  some  of 
Saint-Simon's  ideas,  and  he  learnt  quite  as  much  from 
theoretical  and  practical  economists  in  this  country. 
The  position  of  Karl  Marx  in  the  history  of  thought  ^ 


by  them"  {loc.  cit.,  p.  53).  See 
also  Schmoller's  notice  of  the 
seventh  posthumous  edition  of  an 
important  work  of  Friedrich  List 
(1789-1846),  who  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  among  Ger- 
man economists  to  point  to  the 
newer  and  freer  lines  upon  which 
economic  questions  would  have  to 
be  treated  (ibid.,  pp.  102-106);  cf. 
also  supra,  p.  64  n. 

^  It  does  not  appear  as  if  either 
Marx  or  Engels,  or  other  famous 
representatives  of  socialistic  doc- 
trines, such  as  Rodbertus  (1805- 
1875)  and  Lasalle  (1824-1864),  have 
introduced  any  new  conception  into 
philosophical  thought ;  and  his- 
tories of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence, take  little  or  no  note  of 
their  voluminous  writings.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  latterly 
philosophers  of  distinction  have 
found  it  necessar}^  to  subject  their 
doctrines  to  methodical  criticism, 
exhibiting  the  proportion  of  truth 
as  well  as  the  many  exaggerations 
in  their  psjychological  and  historical 
theories.  A  very  full  discussion  of 
Marxism  will  be  found  in  Dr 
Earth's  volume,  already  quoted 
(pp.  303-364),  and  to  this  I  wish 


specially  to  refer  my  readers. 
Particularly  interesting  for  a  his- 
tory of  Thought  is  the  account, 
given  by  the  author,  of  the  origins 
of  Marx's  doctrine,  at  the  end 
of  his  critical  refutation  of  the 
same.  He  summarises  the  results  of 
his  inquiry  under  four  heads.  The 
first  prominent  influence  which  pro- 
duced Marxism  came  from  Capital- 
ism, which  ruled  supreme  at  the 
time,  especially  in  this  country. 
The  second  point  refers  to  the 
timely  reaction  against  Hegelian 
idealism  in  Qermany,  represented 
prominently  by  Feuerbach's  nat- 
uralism. The  third  point  is  the 
monistic  tendency  of  thought  in- 
herited from  the  Hegelian  school. 
In  the  place  of  an  idealistic,  a 
naturalistic  principle  was  intro- 
duced ;  the  prevailing  economic 
interests  are  supposed  to  govern 
historical  development  exclusively. 
The  fourth  influence  is  purely 
political :  "  Marx  and  Engels  were 
social  democrats,  i.e.,  they  aimed 
at  a  constitution  of  Society  in 
which  universal  equality  should 
rule  together  with  a  common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. " 
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78.       can  thus  only  be  estimated  if  we  are  acquainted  with  all 
hSto^o*/    ^^®  dififerent  aspects  which  the  social  problem  presented 
thought.      towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  such  as  have  come 
under  review  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter. 

Of  all  the  social  philosophers  and  reformers  of  the 
last  century  he  probably  represents  the  most  equal 
combination  of  theoretical  with  practical  knowledge. 
He  conceived  of  the  social  problem  in  one  of  its  most 
important  and  most  practical  aspects,  and  he  retains 
the  German  propensity  for  deductive  and  systematic 
reasoning.  Thus,  he  believes  in  the  dialectic  both  in 
nature  and  in  history :  but  the  former  is  not  the  dialectic 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  but  the  dialectic  of  the  exact 
sciences;  and  the  latter  does  not  consist  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  logical  idea,  but  in  the  practical  impulses  and 
motives  which  live  in  the  minds  of  acting  personalities 
and  of  the  masses.  Like  many  others  who  inherited 
Hegel's  dialectic  habit  of  thought,  he  turned  away  from 
the  abstract  generalisations  of  Hegel.  To  define  the 
principle  of  movement  in  nature  or  history  as  the  Idea 
or  Spirit,  appeared  to  him  too  general.  In  its  generality 
it  indeed  comprises  everything  and  yet  explains  nothing. 
We  must  descend  to  definite  notions  if  we  wish  to  make 
any  progress  in  any  special  department  or  to  solve  any 
special  problem. 
74.  Thus   Marx,  in   his   social  philosophy,  takes  up  one 

Hia  central  ,  i  •  i 

idea.  definite   aspect  or  idea   as   others   have   done   m   other 

regions  of  thought ;  and  he,  like  others,  exaggerates 
and  pushes  his  principle  to  an  extreme.  What  this 
principle  is,  which  should  explain  to  him  the  historical 
development  of  human  society,  and  define,  as  well  as 
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solve,  the  social  problem  of  the  age,  he  probably  learnt 
in  the  school  of  Saint- Simon  and  by  opposition  to 
some  of  Saint-Simon's  followers,  notably  to  Proudhon. 
But  he  gained  in  precision  by  studying  the  works  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  notably  those  of  his  followers,  Mai  thus 
and  Ricardo.  From  Saint-Simon  he  took  over  the  con- 
ception that  the  moving  force  in  modern  society  is 
industrial  and  commercial.  And  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Eicardo  taught  him  that  among  the  indus- 
trial forces  the  leading  force  is, — not  that  of  the 
capitalist — but  the  interests  of  labour.  If  Saint-Simon's 
social  philosophy  exalts  the  industrial  middle  class  in 
opposition  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  Marx  goes  a  step 
further  and  urges  the  interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  the  proletariat,  i.e.,  of  the  fourth  estate  as  against 
those  of  the  third  estate,  the  bourgeoisie.  But  Marx 
does  not  follow  altogether  in  the  footsteps  of  Saint- 
Simon  or  of  most  of  his  followers.  He  does  not  in-  76. 
troduce  into  his  social  speculations  that  dualism  which  ofsaint- 

Simon  and 

is   SO   characteristic   of   Saint -Simon   and   after   him  of  comt«  dis- 
appears. 

Comte. 

In  Saint-Simon  we  have  indeed  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  economic  and  industrial  problems  of  the  age;  but 
we  have  also  the  distinct  enunciation  of  what  we  may 
call  the  ideal  factor  in  the  history  of  progress  and 
civilisation.  Though  he  opposes  the  spiritual  hierarchy 
and  tyranny  of  former  ages  he  proclaims  a  new  Chris- 
tianity and  religion  which  is  to  control  society. 

In  Comte  we  have  not  only  a  clear  enunciation  of 
the  two  principles  which  actuate  human  conduct,  viz., 
egoism  and  altruism;   but  we  have,   especially  in  his 
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\\^^^>^  wvitixvg^  ^lul  \w  hi^j^  ^^heme  of  positive  polity,  the 
MvU^vvHW  U^  \v-^ul4\:»h  )Ui  iutellectual  and  spiritual 
vKsuUw)  v^f  huiu^o^  ij^f^i:^.  Wilh  this  interest  clearly 
M^M^v  ku^u  h^  Uvk»  Uj^'^k  wilh  ^iidiuimtion  on  the  Middle 
.V^v<*.  ^h^v  :»uch  ;j^  cv>ttUv^l  ^X£st^>  and  sympathises 
>^Uh  (h^  «^u<^\*\>MiUft^  oi  %hf^  t^McUottaxT  school  of  social 
^Uiviv^  i-^^^cj^Hiti^  1>Y  d^  Mittj^u^.  lo  bring  back  again 
i^  a^rau<J  tUiHfiuEvhy.  Only  wiih  him  the  qpiritnal 
^%c^'  iii  tA>  W  mii^^'Oual  and  based  upon  scknce^  and 
\iK>h  bhcvK;mUQ  and  baaed  on  revelalion. 

\ItuA  c<uuo  from  the  school  of  H^gel  and  inkenled 
bho  uioui&&ic  auJ  systematic  tesidencids  of  that  sdMioL 
Ho  ciuuo  t^ai'ly  under  the  influMwe  of  FeuertuKlL  Fiom 
hiui  ho  had  leaiut  to  look  upoa  idigion  and  the  ideal 
toicc6  in  human  nature  and  hbtorr  as  qw£«  iiealtgaiiaHas 
uf  uaiiuxal  or  purely  matmal  prociKsiM^  whidbL  baTe  no 
iudepcudent  e^xisiienc^  and  no  itttlnmeir  e5x.vpc  as  lugocal 
utk>uacuom)w  Comings  therefore*  in  waisaca  witih  cfae 
bVcuch  ^school  o£  social  philui30{;hi}cs  he»  fbllowtng  his 
moui^iic  leudeucy  of  chougbo*  diijcarded  uhe  is&mI  eIk^- 
mouUi  iu  :jiOv;ial  life  a^  menny  ^^ecoudary  cuid  ^iectTed 
uaul  rai!>Loucd  wii^h  $o  aiuvii  uh»»  mure  ^uacitv  oa  die 
u;^DuiaJi&tic  sidue.  Co  him  hie^A^ry.  uocably  mudem  his- 
Uu*v\  NkdiN  ^juaiiiiy  a  yr»Aiucc  oi  liie  cKouumii:  iicDJCS- 
oii  pt\>^ic«}ci».  Uivi  whicy  ,vucepiiiuu  he  wiij>  led  :u  iub- 
suuiu^u?  sCivi  ievelop  :ur6ner  wheu,  :iji-ouga  hia-  iriend, 
hai^clis  y^l  x.'O- ISi^J' '-    A  ho   :iflui   -Oitfccaileu  aim  in  3ie 

hvhuh         \\i.ih  .he  vviiuiu;,5>  -A    V»-:aiJu  Siuita  %aa   us  :oiluwen*^ 
Uxou^.jjiV.  \,.^^    ^^^^.   ^^^^.^    ^.^^j^  '\^i^-^    'Aiith   Avidiu  >uutu   iwiicii:ai 

ovoiioiuj^     v'ii-iavv.     u*.>     i   i.«iuviU\-i:;    u   '.lie   .aiyjer   regjun 
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of   mental   and   moral   philosophy.     There   was   no   in- 
tention to  exhaust  the  philosophical  problem  as  a  whole, 
nor  even  the  social  problem,  by  discussion  of  its  purely 
economic  and  industrial  aspects.     In  common  with  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  Adam  Smith 
accepted  the  common-sense  view,  that  there  exists  in 
human   affairs  an   over -ruling  Providence  and  Divine 
guidance.     In  this  great  scheme  the  individual  or  selfish 
interest  played  an  important  part,  and  it  was  the  aim 
of  the   'Wealth   of  Nations'  to  investigate   how    this 
desire  for  self  -  improvement  would  and  should  act  if 
liberated  from  the  numerous  fetters  and  restrictions  to 
which  it   had,  in   the  course  of  modem  history,  been 
artificially  subjected.     Some  of  Adam  Smith's  followers 
in  England  isolated  the  economic  problem  still  further, 
and  treated  it  as  a  special  subject  which  could  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  any  regard  for  its  intricate  connection 
with  other,  notably  the  moral  and  religious,  problems. 
They  lived  in  an  age  and  country  that  had  achieved 
much  in  practical  industry  by  the  division  of  labour, 
and  in   science   by  an  exclusive  use  of  the  analysing 
and   dissecting,   combined   with  the  artificially   synthe- 
sising,  methods  of  thought.     Looking  only  at  the  great 
successes  which  these  methods  had  attained  in  physics 
and  chemistry  and  neglecting  the  opposite  tendency,  that 
which  Comte  had  significantly  termed  the  esprit  d'ensewMe, 
the  consideration  of  things  in  their  natural  "  together," 
they  furnished  a  good  example  of  that  ''ignoble  mUa- 
physique  which  pretends  to  study  the  general  laws  of 
a  material  order  by  isolating  it  from  every  other  order." 
The  two  principal   representatives  of  this  school  of 
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economics,  gcDerally  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  political  economy,  are  Malthus  and  Bicardo. 
They  established  what  have  been  termed  the  iron  laws 
of  economic  science.  Notably  through  Malthus'  "  law  of 
population,"  and  still  more  through  Bicardo's  "theory 
of  rent  and  wages,"  the  conception  of  an  inexorable 
fate  governing  the  industrial  conditions  of  society  and 
pressing  hard  upon  the  labouring  masses  was  introduced 
and  widely  adopted  by  the  extreme  school  of  political 
economists  in  this  country. 

As  the  statistical  school  elaborated  the  idea  of  the 
*' hamme  moyen"  so  the  economic  school  of  Bicardo 
elaborated  that  of  the  "homme  iconomique."  In  the 
former  the  human  being  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
unit,  in  the  latter  merely  as  a  machine.  Economics 
were  regarded  merely  as  a  theory  of  wealth,  and  the 
three  factoi-s  upon  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
wealth  depended — viz.,  rent,  wages,  and  profit — were 
examined  by  Bicardo  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
labour,  which  nevertheless  was  admitted  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  social  fabric. 

Though  neither  Malthus  nor  Bicardo  was  personally 
deficient  in  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling  towards  others, 
the  fact  that  they,  especially  the  latter,  attempted  to 
reduce  economics  to  the  treatment  of  a  few  isolated 
problems,  amenable  to  exact  and  deductive  reasoning, 
provoked  in  those  who  took  a  larger  and  more  generous 
view  of  the  social  problem,  a  violent  opposition. 

The  "  orthodox  "  political  economy  was  already,  during 
the  lifetime  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  adopted  it  with 
certain  mitigating  ([ualifications,  violently  denounced  in 
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the  literary  movement  of  which  Carlyle  was  the  great 
representative.  But  it  was  there  denounced  more  in 
the  interests  of  the  old-fashioned  ideals,  of  the  eternal 
verities  and  the  higher  culture,  than  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sufifering  and  labouring  classes.^  A 
much  more  formidable  protest  "against  such  a  picture 
of  industrial  life  as  a  mere  sordid  struggle  of  con- 
flicting interests"  arose  in  the  ranks  of  modem  social- 
ism of  which  Karl  Marx  was  the  centre,  and  it  is 
accordingly  quite    natural    that    he   should   have    fast-  _   77. 

*=*  "^      ^  The  Ricar- 

ened  upon  the  Eicardian   theories  as  the   basis  of  his  ^h^j^^'*®* 
industrial  philosophy.     Admitting  that  these  iron  laws  fndultrui 
and  this  inexorable  fate  represent  correctly  the  tyranny  p^^^^p'^^t. 
of  modern   society,   notably   in   its   most  advanced  in- 


^  The  merit  of  having  from  a 
philanthropic  and  humanitarian 
point  of  view  opposed  the  orthodox 
political  economy  of  Adam  Smith's 
followers  —  notably  of  Ricardo 
(17721823)  in  this  country  and 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Say  (1767-1832) 
in  France — belongs  to  the  historian 
Simonde  de  Sismondi  (1773-1842). 
He  asked  the  question  which  he 
put  in  conversation  with  Ricardo  : 
'*  What  I  is  wealth  then  every- 
thing ?  are  men  absolutely  noth- 
ing ? "  He  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  laiasez  faire 
school  which  believed  in  an  over- 
ruling natural  or  Divine  justice 
and  the  modem  *  school  of  self-help ' 
of  which  the  Socialists  are  the 
extreme  exponents,  and  he  also 
forms  the  transition  from  the 
philosophical  or  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  economic  problems  (Ric- 
ardo) to  the  historical  treatment 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  scientific  economics  in  Germany 
with  Wilhelm  Roscher  (1817-1894) 
as    the    leader.      Here    it   is    in- 


teresting  to  remark  that,  though 
an  historian  himself,  Sismondi  did 
not  adopt  the  historical  method  in 
his  economic  treatises.  Historians 
of  political  economy,  such  as 
Ingran),  and  of  sociology,  such  as 
Dr  Ludwig  Stein,  both  trace  the 
change  of  aspect  which  begins  with 
Sismondi 's  writings  in  France  and 
those  of  List  in  Germany  to  an 
actually  much  deeper-going  change 
of  thought  —  namely,  from  the 
implied  theological  presuppositions 
of  Adam  Smith  to  the  purely 
anthropological  of  the  modem  age. 
In  Germany  this  change  is  strikingly 
brought  out  in  Feuerl>ach'R  philo- 
sophy. Dr  Stein,  in  an  impressive 
passage  (*Die  Soziale  Frage,'  p. 
320),  describes  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  present  age  the  Soziale  Welt- 
schmerz,  the  intense  sorrow  over  the 
misery  of  the  masses,  and  he 
maintains  that  this  has  become 
intensified  since  the  customary 
belief  in  an  overruling  Divine 
Providence  has  more  or  less  dis- 
appeared. 
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dustrial  developments  as  they  existed  in  this  and 
threatened  his  own  country,  Karl  Marx  saw  the 
remedy  only  in  a  complete  political  subversion  of  the 
existing  order.  With  him  the  social  became  a  political 
question.  He  did  not  examine,  as  others  were  begin- 
ning to  do,  whether  the  premises  upon  which  Malthus 
and  Eicardo  based  their  deductions  were  correct.  He 
took  them  as  established;  illustrating  them  merely  by 
a  philosophy  of  history  which,  though  lacking  entirely 
in  originality,  succeeded  nevertheless  in  bringing  home 
to  the  popular  mind  the  necessity  of  a  great  industrial 
revolution. 

While  Marx  did  little  or  nothing  to  solve  the  phil- 
osophical  problem    of  human   society,  he   nevertheless 

78.  influenced    social    philosophy    in    two    directions.      He 

Influence  of 

ws  theory,  workcd  into  the  hands  of  the  historical  school  of  poli- 
tical economy  and  jurisprudence,  which  in  (Jermany  had 
already  collected  much  material  wherewith  to  oppose 
the  theoretical  and  deductive  school  which  for  a  time 
ruled  supreme  in  this  country.  And  emanating,  as  it 
does,  from  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  of  which  it  forms 
a  kind  of  materialistic  paraphrase,  the  socialist  doctrine 
of  Marx  is  nevertheless  the  only  sociological  theory 
which  has  had  important  and  far-reaching  practical  re- 
sults, and  this  mainly  because  it  is  narrowly  economic 
and  industrial. 

79.  For  we  must  recognise  that  the  changes  which  have 

Influence  of        ,  .  .i-i  i.  •!  j  •  n 

Science  and  taken  placc  in  social  ideas  and  in  social   order   m  all 

popular 

spfrit  civilised  countries  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  enormous,  and  that  the  two  main  causes  which 
have  brought  them  about  are  the  progress  and  applica- 
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tion  of  science  on  the  one  side  and  the  growth  of  what 
we  may  term  the  popular  spirit  on  the  other;  the 
interest  taken  in  the  life,  the  government,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  masses.  In  most  countries,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  in  America  and  in  the  East, 
population  has  greatly  increased,  giving  rise  to  dis- 
cussions started  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
Malthus  in  his  *  Theory  of  Population/  In  all  civ- 
ilised countries,  without  exception,  the  progress  of 
science  and  its  application  to  the  Arts  and  Industries 
has  greatly  changed  the  occupations  of  the  masses, 
creating  a  large  and  increasing  industrial,  in  the 
place  of  the  agricultural,  population  which  was  pre- 
dominant in  former  centuries.  Society  in  consequence 
has  acquired  quite  new  and  distinct  features  which 
either  did  not  exist  or  were  not  conspicuous  in  former 
ages.  Of  all  objects  of  research,  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena, society  is  therefore  the  least  stable.  The  new 
science  of  sociology,  which  professes  to  deal  with  its 
subject  in  the  same  way  as  other  sciences  have  dealt 
with  their  subjects,  is  confronted  by  a  difficulty  which 
is  quite  peculiar  to  it.  We  need  only  name  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  sciences  most  nearly  related  to 
sociology,  such  as  psychology  and  biology,  in  order  to 
recognise  that  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  organisms  and  phenomena  which — at  least  during 
historic  ages  of  which  we  possess  written  records — have 
not  materially  changed.  They  can  accordingly  point 
to  some  average  standard,  some  mean  around  which 
individual  variations,  be  they  normal  or  pathologi- 
cal,   oscillate.       Such     a     normal     mean    or     average 
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v.'ouaiiioii   oi  zbiix^  doet^   :xoc  exist  ac  present   in  any 

fa^vei'v where  we  dud  smaller  or  Inrger  de^relopments 
^tLv^r^cMiu^  slowly  or  rHpidly.  verging  somecinies  almost 
'ipoii  Tt^voluciou  .iud  Luuunrhy.  but  in  everr  case  present- 
-u^  .a*obteiu6  wmoh  L'lauu  inunediace  ;iCQenciun.  Even 
v%iicit»  jou6Utuuoiidi  iut»cions  do  auc  exisi>r  or  are  at 
lecksi;  loi  '>i^:t6«>in)||C;  we  liave  the  zreat  labeitr  «|tiflBtiian  in 
'b^  uoiiv  u>p«xu>>  tod  :u  mencion  a  varietrr  oi  odier 
'/iuOiOiucs  joiumeix'ial,  legaL  dscaL  edmiacnwial,  dte. 
V. 'v^iiii-uuied  \vich  :hi»  dilficultv.  tbsd  (Absence  at  any 
.;ciiciaiiy  .wkikowiedged  normal  oondicion  or  s&ambizd. 
L  d  !ioi<  sui'pi'Lsiug  that  many  social  philosuphffls  ami 
dOimtii>>  have  choughc  it  nei^eeearr  co  cunstnust  for 
acuidelveb  au  ideal  standard  wherewich  uo  measoze  or 
>.^  iicioou  :o  remodel  existim:  social  ':onditiun& 

111    luodt    jadei^    such    iuouei&   oc    soeiau    onzanisation 

\\a\Ki    lisji    Stood    :he   :e^  oi    :ncicu»u   but   have   been 

>»t'ceuily   velegated   :o    :he   rejciou    >r   r*}Diance  and  on- 

,0.        icaiity.       There   oLre,   uevercheietas   i    few   examples  or 

ftntrt         ica^ouiu^  OQ  SUCH    lue*  wiuca   aave  pnMueeu  even  in 

(.noiiiio      !UK.>vLeiu   AHixiiy  i  :m4i*ked  uuprej^iou.      More   is  samples 

ihau  wich  Mi*  .4LCeiii{.»L  '.owjuiLs  jompLeceaes*^.  E  mencion 

'..\\o   J I   '.hcui— :hev    xjch    Jelou^  :o  :he  ^cio Logical  or 

cxvuouiiv;   "ueiaauv    .'t   'German v.      The  in«;  .^ame  trom. 

ih^w  ^«t^iiu»UL   '.Liuiivt^r  '^h\}.  .u  :he  Winning  of  cfae  oenr 

wu;j^.    luvi    ..>ioOciOi\     he    ^reacet»c  i^pular  mduence^  ami 

^\iw.  J..    iu.i   .he    eaciii^  '.Tertuau  oiulosK^phens  txjok  the 

^ic<Awc6i.   ')«Ub    u   .he   'uiauuou   xnd   'joiiCical   life  or   his 
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out  his  whole  career  as  an  academic  and  popular  teacher       si. 
an  equal  love  for  the  most  abstract  reasoning  and  for  the  ,nJ^^j 
practical  application  of  his  ideas.      The   two  subjects  *'**^" 
which  evidently  interested  him  most  were  the  highest 
form  of  a  science  which  should  furnish  the  foundation 
and  principles  of  all  other  scientific  reasonings,  a  kind  of 
first  philosophy  or  organon  of  thought ;  and  in  the  second 
place  the  foundation  of  practical  philosophy  which  to 
him  presents  two  distinct  but  equally  important  aspects, 
that  of  the  Bight  and  that  of  the  Good.     To  both  prob- 
lems, the  abstract  one  and  the  practical  one,  he  con- 
tinually recurs.     Not  only  among  German  thinkers,  but 
perhaps  even  among  European  thinkers,  he  is  the  first 
to  grasp  the  practical  problem  in  its  full  social  mean- 
ing and  gravity,  and  in  the  various  aspects  which  it  has 
since  presented,  the  theoretical,  the  historical,  and  the 
actual.     Also,  what  is  still  more  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  surroundings  in  which  he  lived,  he  recognised 
the  importance  of  industrialism   in  the  modern  state. 
Among  the  long  line  of  writings,  of  popular  addresses 
and  academic  lectures,  which  he  devotes  to  the  social 
problem,  there  stands  in  the  middle  a  short  tract  entitled 
'The  Closed  Industrial  State'  [1800].     Of  this  title  he 
gives  a  short  preliminary  explanation  as  follows :  ^  "  The 
juridical  state  is  formed  by  a  closed  number  of  persons 
who  live  under  the  same  laws  and   the  same  highest 
controlling  power.     This  number  of  persons  is  now  [i,e, 
in  this  tract]  to  be  limited  to  mutual  commerce  and 


^  The  tract  was  published  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1800  as 
an  appendix  to  the  '  Rechtslehre,' 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  'Collected 


Works,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  387-618.  The 
extract  given  in  the  text  is  printed 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title- 
page. 
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industry  among  themselves,  and  every  one  who  does  not 
stand  under  the  same  rule  and  the  same  power  is  to  be 
excluded  from  any  part  in  that  intercourse.  They 
would  then  foim  an  industrial  state,  and  indeed  a  closed 
industrial  state  in  the  same  way  as  they  now  form  a 
closed  juridical  state." 

He   begins  by  distinguishing  between  the  ideal  and 
the   real   state,  meaning   by  the   former  that  which  is 
constructed  upon  pure  notions  of  right;   by  the  latter 
such  a  state  as  is  practicable  under  existing  conditions. 
He  also  maintains  that  it  is  the  object  of  politics  and 
the  task  of  politicians  to  convert  gradually  the  actual 
and  existing  state  into  the  ideal  state;  he  proceeds  to 
narrow  down  his  task  to  the  problem :   to  decide  what 
rules  should  govern  commercial  intercourse  in  the  ideal 
state,  to  compare  with  it  the  rules  or  customs  in  force 
at  present,  and  to  determine  how  these  can  be   made 
to  give  place  to  the  fonner.     He  closes  the  introduction 
with  the  remark  that — "  all  good  things  of  which  man  is 
destined  to  partake  must  be  produced  by  his  own  art  in 
conformity  with  science :  this  is  his  vocation.     Nature 
provides  him  with  nothing  but  the  possibility  to  apply 
Art.     In   government  as   well   as  other-where;    every- 
thing that  can  must  be  brought  under  clear  conceptions ; 
we  must  cease  to  leave  anything  that  can  be  calculated 
to  blind  fate  with  a  hope  that  this  will  turn  out  well"  ^ 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Fichte's  speculations  were  much 
influenced  by  those  of  Eousseau,  with  whom  he  shares 
the  opinion  that  society  and  the  state  depend  upon  a 
contract.      But    he    also    witnessed    the    extravagances 

*  Jlx>e.  cit.f  p.  398. 
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which,  largely  under  the  sanction  of  Eousseau's  theories, 
were  perpetrated  by  his  followers  during  the  succeeding 
phases  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  himself  published 
nearly  all  his  political  writings  at  a  time  when  Germany 
was  threatened  by  the  Napoleonic  invasion,  and  when 
little  opportunity  was  given  to  carry  out  in  practice  any 
of  the  theoretical  schemes  which  he  or  others  might  be 
constructing.  There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which 
Fichte's  activity  found  an  outlet  and  through  which  he 
left  a  mark  upon  his  generation  and  nation. 

Discouraged  by  the  restrictions  which  the  French 
rule  imposed  upon  every  political  activity,  especially 
in  Prussia,  where  he  had  found  a  new  sphere  of  action 
after  he  had  been  expelled  from  Jena,  he  still  saw  one 
direction  in  which  free  development  was  permitted  and 
possible.  This  was  the  great  work  of  national  educa- 
tion :  its  importance  forms  likewise  the  final  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrived  in  his  systematic  political  writings. 
He  had  there  stated  that  the  new  and  better  order  of 
society  which  he  had  in  view  must  be  based  upon  a 
moral  uplifting  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the 
age;  you  must  first  create  good  men  befoi^e  you  can 
create  good  citizens  or  a  good  order  of  society.  He 
laid  great  stress  not  so  much  upon  separate  states  and 
the  principle  of  nationality,  which  has  since  played 
such  a  great  part  in  the  politics  of  Germany  and  of 
some  other  European  countries,  as  upon  that  of  the 
People ;  meaning  by  this  term  that  aggregate  of  human 
beings  which  is  held  together  by  a  common  language. 
A  People  has,  he  says,  an  individual  mind  in  so  far 
as  it  has  an  individual  language.     Applied  to  the  age 
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and  country  in  which  Fichte  lived,  this  view  gave 
to  the  German  element  in  European  history  a  wide, 
almost  a  cosmopolitan,  meaning  and  destiny.  It 
generates,  what  Fichte  calls,  a  patriotism  of  a  higher 
order,  more  generous  and  large  -  hearted  than  the 
ordinary  civic  love  for  existing  laws  and  constitution. 
The  latter  might  in  ordinary  times  be  sufficient,  but 
in  times  of  great  danger  such  as  Fichte  himself  wit- 
nessed, "one  has  to  decide  under  conditions  which 
have  no  precedent,  and  we  feel  then  the  need  of  an 
internal  life  which  has  its  source  within  itself."^ 

Though  Fichte  intended  his  Tract  to  be  a  specimen 
of  a  treatise  on  political  science,  which  he  proposed 
to  publish,  it  had  really  no  practical  influence  at 
the  time.  His  influence  became  important  and  even 
phenomenal  only  when,  in  addition  to  the  legal  and 
the  economic  problems  of  practical  politics,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  State.  But,  as  has  been 
recognised  by  recent  historians,  Fichte's  economic 
tract  of  1800  contains  really  the  true  socialistic 
principle  in  contradistinction  to  the  mistaken  socialism 
which  has  become  a  popular  cry  in  modern  times. 
Both  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  socialism  aim  at 
a  remedy  of  existing  social  evils,  notably  at  an  eleva- 
tion and  education  of  the  masses  and  a  juster  dis- 
tribution of  happiness.  But  whilst  the  popular  socialism 
of  the  day  only  too  frequently  considers  happiness  to 
mean  enjoyment,  the  principle  of  Fichte's  socialism  is 


1  See    *  Collected     Works,'    vol. 
yii.,     'Reden     an     die    deutsche 
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that  of  restless  striving,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  his 
system  is  based  upon  the  metaphysical  and  ethical 
principle  that  the  true  and  ultimate  reality  is  activity 
and  not  repose,  an  unlimited  striving,  not  enjoyment 
and  quietism,  not  a  negation  but  an  assertion  of  the 
good  will.  We  may  thus  say  that  the  principle  of 
this  genuine  socialism  is  the  sanctity  of  labour  and 
the  right  to  work,  and  not  merely  a  pleasurable  exist- 
ence, whether  this  pleasure  be  found  in  the  region  of 
the  physical  (sensual)  or  of  the  higher  (intellectual  and 
aesthetic)  enjoyments.^ 


^  I  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tuQity  of  referring  to  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  Fichte's  phil* 
osophy,  and  how  this  explains  the 
renewed  interest  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  works  of  this  highly 
abstract  philosopher  by  prominent 
thinkers  at  the  present  day.  It 
must  here  suffice  to  associate  his 
name  in  this  respect  with  that  of 
Goethe,  and  to  quote  the  words 
with  which  Prof.  SchmoUer  closes 
his  Essay  already  referred  to  {loc. 
cU.,  p.  99  sqq.).  "It  is  remark- 
able that  another  of  the  German 
intellectual  heroes  of  that  age, 
who  otherwise  differed  so  much 
from  Fichte,  trod  very  similar 
paths.  This  was  Goethe  in  the 
*  Wanderjahre.'  Here  also  an  ideal 
society  is  depicted,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  solve,  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  the  great  problems 
of  labour,  property,  family,  edu- 
cation, individuality,  association, 
publicity,  in  the  face  of  the 
egoism  of  the  age.  The  great 
thinker  and  the  great  poet  are 
alike  impressed  by  problems  — 
unsolved  and  scarcely  dreamt  of 
by  professional  science  —  which 
refer  to  new  forms  of  the  moral 
life,  resulting  from  the  great 
transformation,        especially        of 


economic  conditions.  Both  see 
in  moral  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  his  partaking  of  the  life 
of  the  community,  in  all  forms 
of  association,  iu  culture  and 
divided  spheres  of  labour,  in 
renunciation  and  devoted  work, 
the  necessary  counterpart  to 
economic  developments.  Both  see 
in  opposition  to  French  socialism 
the  foundations  of  social  welfare 
in  secure,  though  limited,  per- 
sonal property  and  in  the  sanctity 
of  married  life.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  two  more  different 
personalities  :  here  the  stoical  un- 
bending thinker  who  in  ideal  flight 
bears  in  his  bosom  the  fate  of  his 
age  and  nation ;  who,  discarding 
the  realities  of  the  world,  aspires 
to  subject,  from  the  depths  of  his 
sublime  but  austere  character,  his 
age  to  his  high  moral  standard, 
creating  the  world  and  its  phil- 
osophy with  one  sublime  stroke 
of  reasoning ;  there  the  sensitive 
realistic  poet  who  knows  how  to 
follow  the  secret  pulsations  of  life, 
who,  as  no  other,  has  person- 
ally watched  it  in  the  cottage  of 
the  labourer,  in  the  workshop  of 
the  tradesman,  in  the  house  of 
the  citizen,  and  the  palace  of 
princes;  who  has  himMlf  often — 
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The  abstract  method  which  Fichte  followed  was 
adopted,  though  probably  without  any  distinct  and 
conscious  connection,  by  a  more  practical  thinker  who 
lias  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  one  distinct  side 
of  political  economy.      This  was  J.   H.   von  Thtinen,^ 


though  unjustly — been  accused  of 
realistic  epicureanism  and  egoistic 
exclusiveness.  Both  so  different 
are  yet  at  one  in  their  compre- 
hensive view  of  modem  life : 
unclear  in  single  things,  full  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  detail,  their 
intuitive  genius  impels  them  to  an- 
ticipate the  great  contrasts  of  our 
society,  to  enter  a  protest  against 
narrow  egoism,  and  to  claim  a  moral 
foundation  and  renovation  also  of 
the  economic  structure.  If  the 
poet  in  his  telling  description 
in  hirt  '  Wanderjahre,*  introduces 
the  chase,  fishery  and  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  industry,  art 
and  science  as  a  great  organ- 
ism ;  if  he  preaches  the  sanctity 
of  landed  property  and  of  the 
family,  a  moral  education,  a  fixed 
professional  activity  and  free  as- 
sociation, self-restraint  and  moral 
subordination,  but  as  the  crown 
of  all,  a  free  union  for  all  interests 
of  humanity — if  he  holds  up  this 
])icture  as  an  ethical  mirror  to 
liis  age,  he  is  as  wrong  in  single 
details  as  he  is  right  in  his 
fundamental  conception,  just  like 
Fichte.  We  may  say  of  both 
what  Rosenkraiiz  says  of  Gk>ethe  : 
the  detail  mav  be  criticised  with- 
out  destroying  its  value ;  it  is 
petty .  to  stickle  at  the  single 
rxldities  and  contradictions  and 
to  overlook  the  general  truth. 
Both  stand  in  grand  prophetic 
conception  above  the  limited 
micrology  of  the  professional 
jjcience  of  their  age.  They  rise 
l)eyond  the  dim  oil  lamps  of 
common  life  like  shining  rockets, 
marking  the  future  course  in  large 


strokes  though  the  detail  remains 
unclear ;  and  this  is  the  vocation 
of  the  genius  who,  with  intuitive 
glance,  understands  his  age  and 
strides  in  front  of  it." 

*  Died  1850.  Von  Thunen  was 
one  of  the  first  agriculturists  in 
Germany,  schooled  first  in  the 
crude  traditional,  then  in  the 
rational  methods  of  Thaer,  and 
latterly  scientifically  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  A  native 
of  Oldenburg,  he  married  *  a 
Mecklenburg  lady,  became  tenant- 
farmer  in  1806,  and  purchased  in 
1810  the  estate  of  Tellow  which, 
through  his  writings,  has  become 
famous.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  Schuhmacher  (1888). 
The  historian  of  German  economic 
science,  Wilhelm  Roscher  (1817- 
1894),  has  devoted  an  interesting 
chapter  to  von  Thunen,  who,  like 
Liebig  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  may  be  considered  a  pioneer 
in  modern  German  agriculture. 
Scientific  economists  have  been 
proud  to  call  themselves  pupils  of 
von  Thiincn,  among  them  no  one 
more  so  than  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Heinrich  von 
Helferich  (died  1892:  Gottingen 
and  Munich).  In  this  country 
Ingram  ban  drawn  attention  to 
von  Thunen 's  unique  position : 
von  Thiinen  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  "  the  danger  of  a 
violent  conflict  between  the  middle 
class  and  the  proletariat,  and 
studied  earnestly  the  question  of 
wages,  which  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  regard  habitually,  not 
merely  as  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity labour,  but  as  the  means 
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an   independent  landed   proprietor,  born  in  the  north-       ss. 
west    of    Germany,   and    occupied    during    the    greater  Thtinen. 
part  of  his  life  with  the  management  of  an  estate  in 
Mecklenburg,  one  of  the  independent  sovereign   states 
of  North  Germany. 

With  a  natural  bent  towards  abstract  and  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  and  possessed  of  great  practical  ex- 
perience and  influence,  he  certainly  carried  out,  more 
than  Fichte  himself  did,  the  injunction  of  the  latter 
not  to  leave  things  which  could  be  calculated  to  a 
fatal  hazard.  Bom  in  1783,  he  published,  after  pro- 
longed studies  and  experience,  his  principal  work,  with 
the  characteristic  title,  *The  Isolated  State  with  re- 
spect to  Agriculture  and  Economics*  (1826).  The 
title  further  indicates  that  the  book  deals  with  the 
influence  which  price  of  corn,  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  taxes  have  upon  agriculture.  In  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  relation  and  influence  of  these  different 
factors  he  adopts  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  mechanical  sciences,  as,  e.^.,  in  physical  astronomy, 
where  the  motion  of  cosmical  bodies,  subject  to  a 
definite  law,  is  first  calculated  upon  the  supposed 
simplest  arrangement,  and  then  corrected  by  intro- 
ducing perturbations  such  as  are  to  be  met  with 
actually  in  nature. 

of  Bubsistence  of  the  mass  of  the 
cotnmunity.  He  arrived  ...  at 
a  formula  which  expresses  the 
amount  of  natural  wages.  ...  To 
this  formula  he  attributed  so  much 
importance  that  ...  it  led  him 
to  establish  on  his  estate  a  system 
of  participation  by  the  labourers 
in  the  profits  of  farming,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  Mr 


Sedley  Taylor's  '  Profit-Sharing  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labour'  (1884). 
Von  Thiinen  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  he  has  received  in  Eng- 
land ;  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
writer  he  was  eminently  interest- 
ing and  original,  and  there  is  much 
in  his  works  that  is  awakening  and 
suggestive."  (Ingram,  *  History  of 
Political  Economy,'  1898,  pp.  187-8.) 
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The  historian  of  German  economics,  Wilhelm  Boscber, 
characterises  Thlinen's  method  as  follows:  "Thiinen's 
abstraction  has  really  a  great  resemblance  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  natural  philosopher.  In  actual  practice 
every  economical  fact  comes  about  by  the  co-operation 
of  many  and  various  factors.  Thtinen  then  isolates  in 
his  mind  that  factor  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  he 
desires  to  investigate.  He  considers  all  other  factors 
to  be  for  the  time  at  rest  and  invariable,  and  he  in- 
quires how  a  change  of  more  or  less  in  the  factor 
under  examination  would  act.  This  procedure  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  very  kernel  of  his  writings.  The 
results  may  be  incomplete,  but  they  are  never  erroneous* 
Also  they  can  be  completed  by  gradually  submitting 
all  the  other  factors  to  the  same  process,  which  points 
to  a  number,  indeed  to  an  immeasurable  number,  of  in- 
vestigations ;  as  when  with  the  use  of  a  more  powerful 
telescope  nebulous  masses  are  resolved  into  groups  of 
stars,  revealing  at  the  same  time  new  nebulae."^ 

Thtinen  has  been  compared  with  Eicardo  in  England, 
whose  writings  benefited  similarly  by  his  practical,  but 
much  more  one-sided,  experience  as  a  banker.  Both 
thinkers  were  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  Thiinen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Eicardo*s  writings  till  he  had  inde- 
pendently and  from  a  different  side  arrived  at  a 
similar  theory  of  rent. 

The  love  of  calculation  and  of  mathematical  formulae 
in   dealing   with   matters   which   can   only  in   a  forced 


*  Wilhelm  Roscher,  'Qeachichte 
der  National  •OekoDomik  in  Deutsch- 


land'  (Munchen,  1874,  p.  882). 
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manner  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  reminds  us  of 
the  mathematical  calculations  in  Herbart's  Psychology. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  what  is  good  both  in 
Herbart's  Psychology  and  in  Thiinen's  Economics  could 
probably  have  been  arrived  at  without  the  abstract 
and  frequently  repellent  formalism  of  their  principal 
works.^  In  addition  to  making  this  general  use  of 
the  mathematical  method,  Thlinen  has  immortalised 
himself  by  attempting  to  give  an  algebraical  formula 
for  what  he  terms  the  "natural  wages  of  labour." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  he  eliminates  one  factor,  that 
of  rent,  by  moving  the  supposed  farm  in  his  isolated 
state  to  such  a  distance  from  the  market,  which  is 
situated  in  the  centre,  that  the  carriage  of  the  produce 
would  be  equal  to  the  rent  of  land  situated  in  the  im- 


^  A  similar  criticism  has  been 
levelled  by  Ingram  against  two 
writers,  both  of  much  originality. 
The  first  is  Augustin  Cournot 
(mentioned  already,  supi'a,  vol.  iii. 
p.  885  n.),  "who  with  competent 
knowledge  of  both  subjects,  en- 
deavoured to  apply  mathematics 
to  the  treatment  of  economic 
questions.  His  treatise  entitled 
*  Recherches  sur  les  Principes 
Mathdmatiques  de  la  Th^orie  des 
Richesses '  was  published  in  1838. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  Cournot's 
just  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
mathematics,  the  *  Recherches ' 
made  little  impression.  .  .  .  His 
pages  abound  in  symbols  repre- 
senting unknown  functions,  the 
form  of  the  function  being  left  to 
be  ascertained  by  observation  of 
facts.  .  .  .  Cournot  published  in 
1863,  with  the  title  *  Principes  de 
la  Theorie  des  Richesses,'  a  work 
of  great  ability,"  in  which  "the 
mathematical  method  is  aban- 
doned.   .    .    .    The  author  admits 


that  the  public  has  always  shown 
a  repugnance  to  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical symbols  in  economic  dis- 
cussion, and  ...  he  acknowledges 
that  a  grave  danger  attends  their 
use.  .  .  .  His  practical  conclusion 
is  that  mathematical  processes 
should  be  employed  only  with 
great  precaution,  or  even  not 
employed  at  all,  if  the  public  judg- 
ment is  against  them,  for  this 
judgment,  he  says,  has  its  secret 
reasons  almost  always  more  sure 
than  those  which  determine  the 
opinions  of  individuals"  {loc.  cit., 
p.  180).  The  other  writer  is  W. 
Stanley  Jevons  (1835-1882).  "The 
application  of  mathematics  in  the 
higher  sense  to  economics  must 
necessarily  fail,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  succeeded  in  Jevons* 
hands  .  .  .  and  the  expectation 
of  being  able  by  means  of  it  to 
subject  economic  doctrine  to  a 
mathematical  method  will  be  found 
illusory  "  (p.  233). 
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mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  market.  He  thus  gets  a 
condition  under  which  the  cost  of  production  is  composed 
of  only  two  factors,  that  of  labour  and  that  of  capital 
(or  accumulated  savings  of  labour).  He  then  seeks  a 
formula  under  which  the  wages  of  labour  would  stand 
in  a  compound  ratio  to  the  cost  at  which  labour  can  be 
maintained  and  the  value  of  the  produce  gained  by  this 
labour  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  capital  (or  savings 
of  labour).  He  then  calls  the  natural  wage  of  labour 
that  amount  which  is  the  geometrical  mean  of  those  two 
factors.  Of  this  algebraical  expression  of  a  reasoning 
which  is  in  general  correct  but  can  probably  not  be 
brought  down  to  a  rigid  formula,  he  was  nevertheless  so 
proud  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb- 
stone. According  to  his  own  statement  it  assisted  him 
in  arriving  at  most  important  conclusions ;  but  he  admits 
that  to  make  his  theory  really  satisfactory  he  would 
have  to  find  the  relation  between  the  capital  employed 
and  the  produce  resulting  from  its  employment,  and  he 
admits  having  laboured  for  twenty  years  in  trying  to 
find  this  but  without  success. 

The  pleasure  which  von  Thiinen  derived  from  this 
algebraical  formula  reminds  us  again  of  Fechner*s  en- 
thusiasm over  his  psycho-physical  law.  Though  the 
latter  is  supported  by  experience  in  various  directions 
more  than  the  formula  of  Thiinen,  both  are  doubtless 
instances  where  the  value  of  mathematical  precision  has 
been  exaggerated. 

I  have  mentioned  Fichte's  tract  and  Thlinen's  formula 
only  as  extreme  examples  of  the  application  to  social 
problems  of  an  abstract  method  such  as  has  been  success- 
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fully  used  in  the  natural  and  especially  the  physical  and 
mechanical  sciences.     Both    through    the    use    of   such       ss. 

°  Sociologjr: 

methods  and  still  more  by  dealing  with  special  features  J^°^®^ 
of  social  life,  sociology  has  established  itself  as  a  separ- 
ate and  definite  science  in  the  same  way  as  biology  and 
psychology  had  done  respectively  in  the  beginning  and 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  special 
investigations  are  extremely  valuable  and  interesting, 
and  have  tended  to  attract  a  number  of  industrious  and 
successful  workers,  but  they  do  not  contribute  much,  if 
anything,  to  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  as  a 
whole.  As  little  as  physics,  chemistry,  or  the  ^theory 
of  descent  have  enabled  biologists  to  define  the  essence 
of  life,  though  they  have  taught  us  much  about  known 
as  well  as  previously  unknown  properties  of  living 
matter;  as  little  as  the  discoveries  in  psycho-physics 
have  brought  us  nearer  to  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  soul  or  conscious  principle;  as 
little  have  these  special  investigations  of  social  phe- 
nomena helped  us  to  answer  the  question.  What  is 
the  essence  of  human  society  ?  But  here  we  have,  as 
in  biology,  various  attempts  to  define  the  whole  pheno- 
menon by  laying  undue  stress  upon  one  or  other  of 
its  features.  Some  of  these  attempts  are  interesting 
and  valuable. 

Again,  merely  as  a  matter  of  example,  but  without 
any    aim    at   completeness,   I    mention    two  of    them^ 


^  The  two  thinkers  in  question 
are  also  representative  of  two  oppo- 
site views  in  the  treatment  of  social 
phenomena  which  we  may  term 
the  psycho- physical  and  the  psycho- 
logical.    In  the  concluding  chapter 


of  an  interesting  Essay  by  M.  C. 
Bougie,  *Le8  Sciences  Socialee  en 
AUemagne'  (2nd  ed.,  1902),  when 
contrasting  French  with  Qerman 
sociology,  the  author  points  to  the 
suspicion  with  which,  under   the 
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■.iiKciSuiiu.  -vrmuL  il  iJif-  mmrv  if 
'uiit  3i3i»rir«fmrsL  umn^xrT'  iiml  im 
furjiiitt    furmk.    'ifBsznxK    floufti 

H.t  iiM^  lA  ilm-  maut  TJxut.  u  'nay 
'Jjrtaj     'j:m'.ifr,tsx:n.    uUi;:     <iuaL    !»•- 

;iL7    Ti:HiH::ut  KHif   -wffininni   vute* 

iv^ia'ji  nut  fc.:i:«it.  Kui  ii  imi'i  ia» 
iii»f'j:r.rr»      Turf  ;irauiaioe»     :f     i^ 
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the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  ''  that  great 
principle  to  which  human  society  owes  the  most  im- 
portant attributes  which  raise  it  above  such  aggregates 
as  we  find  in  certain  animal  families."  And  he  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  through  "  the  condensation  of 
our  species  and  the  ever-increasing  competition  in  a 
given  space  the  division  of  labour  would  be  driven 
to  such  a  point  that  each  individual  would  be  employed 
according  to  his  special  ability."  This  idea  has  been 
taken  up  and  further  developed  by  M.  Durkheim  with 
the  assistance  of  the  evolutionist  ideas  introduced  by 
Darwin  and  Spencer.^     It  acquires  with  him  a  higher 


which  the  leaders  of  social  reform 
are  only  tardily  recognising.  (See 
Ingram,  loe,  eit.,  p.  227.)  "  It 
is  quite  singular  how  little  .  .  . 
the  function  of  the  entrepreneur  is 
taken  into  account.  Bagehot  ob- 
jects to  the  phrase  *  wages  of 
superintendence '  commonly  used 
to  express  his  reward,  as  suggesting 
altogether  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  his  work,  and  well  de- 
scribes the  large  and  varied  range 
of  his  activity  and  usefulness,  and 
the  rare  combination  of  gifts  and 
acquirements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  perfection  of  his  equipment. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  [so  •  called]  co- 
operation has  sometimes  led  Econ- 
omists to  keep  these  important 
considerations  in  the  background. 
They  have  been  brought  into  due 
prominence  of  late  in  the  treatises 
of  Profs.  Marshall  and  F.  A.  Walker, 
who,  however,  have  scarcely  made 
clear,  and  certainly  have  not  jus- 
tified, the  principle  on  which  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
entrepreneur  is  determined.'' 

^  Already  long  before  the  time 
of  Darwin,  the  celebrated  French 


zoologist,  Henri  Milne-Edwards, 
had  (1827)  stated  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  physiological  la- 
bour, and  shown  that  this  division 
was  the  criterion  of  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  each  species,  and  of 
the  position  it  should  occupy  in 
the  EcheUe  des  Mres.  This  theory 
about  the  degree  of  perfection  has 
been  much  exploited  by  French 
sociologists,  though  Gomte  him- 
self took  no  notice  of  it.  In  gen- 
eral, the  tendency  to  work  with 
physiological  and  even  mechanical 
analogies  is  very  prominent,  and 
nowhere  more  than  with  M.  Durk- 
heim. Dr  Barth  {loc.  cit.f  p.  290) 
remarks  on  this  tendency,  and 
shows  how  after  all  "  this  parallel- 
ism of  the  animal  and  sociological 
series  could  have  been  carried  much 
fui-ther,  and  if  this  had  been  done, 
the  limit  of  the  applicability  of  this 
analogy  would  have  shown  itself." 
And  he  indicates  his  own  view 
in  the  following  passage :  '*  The 
contrast  of  nature  and  mind 
arises  in  society  as  soon  as  mind 
or  society  itself  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  thinking.  This 
moment,  however,  does  not  wait 
for   the   appearance   of   a  special 
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importance,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  it  to  be  not  only 
a  natural  but  a  moral  law,  and  this  leads  to  a  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  morality  which  he,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  prevalent  in  the  school  of  Kant  and  his  successors, 
does  not  distinguish  from  law,  but  of  which  he  rather 
considers  law  to  be  the  authoritative  expression.  He 
85.        works  out  a  philosophy  of  history  which  recognises  two 

Durkheim's      ,.     .  ,  •       ,  i  n  •    i         !•  t      • 

philosophy  distinct  phascs  of  what  he  calls  social  solidarity  corre- 
sponding to  two  kinds  of  law.  The  first  phase  is  homo- 
geneous or  mechanical ;  the  second  is  organic.  Besorting 
to  analogies  taken  from  biology,  he  shows  how  the 
change  from  the  first  to  the  second  is  brought  about  by 
the  increasing  volume  and  density  of  society  necessi- 
tating a  more  intense  struggle  for  existence  and  in 
consequence  a  partition  of  labour. 

In  the  first  form  of  society  there  is  no  individual,  but 
only  a  common,  consciousness.  Only  in  the  second  or 
organic  state  of  society  does  the  individual  consciousness 
acquire  importance  and  a  field  of  action,  but  it  retains 
the  impress  of  the  original  and  fundamental  unity,  t.«., 
of  the  common  consciousness ;  this  shows  itself  in  the 
existence  of  those  altruistic  tendencies  which  Comte 
took  as  facts,  but  which  have  been  so  puzzling  to  those 
who  aimed  at  a  monistic  explanation  of  social  phenomena. 
In  the  first  form  of  society  law  is  purely  repressive ;  in 
the  second  it  is  restitutive. 

The  historical  view  which  M.  Durkheim  takes  of  the 

science  of  society  but  comes  already  j   conscious  mental  influence  of  the 

as  soon  as,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  governing  class  upon  the  whole  of 

the  purely  physical  connection  of  society,  and  with  it  the  biological 

human   beings  is  replaced   by  an  analogy  ceases    to    be  complete" 

artificial    connection    based    upon  (p.  292). 
statutes'*  (p.  110).     **Thi8  is  the 
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present  heterogeneous  as  following  upon  the  former 
homogeneous  constitution  of  society  through  the  pressure 
of  increasing  population  and  the  battle  for  existence 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  objection  to  base  sociology 
upon  psychology.  For  inasmuch  as  the  individuality  of 
different  minds  is  only  a  later  product  of  the  common 
social  consciousness,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  get  any 
insight  into  the  latter  by  starting  with  an  investigation 
of  the  former  by  the  introspective  method.  In  a  special 
work  in  which  he  deals  with  the  *  Eules  of  the  Sociologi- 
cal Method  *  he  therefore  confines  sociological  studies  to 
what  he  terms  "  social  representations  "  or  "  Institutions." 
These  social  facts  or  institutions  cannot  be  reduced  to 
individual  representations,  for  they  do  not  result  from 
the  latter  but  rather  dominate  them.  The  essential 
character  of  a  social  fact  is  that  it  controls  or  coerces 
the  individual ;  the  fact  that  the  social  conscious- 
ness has  more  reality  than  the  individual  consciousness 
ran  M.  Durkheim  into  that  sort  of  scholastic  realism  of 
which  his  opponents  accuse  him.^  Among  these  the 
most  prominent  and  original  is  M.  Tarde. 


*  The  theory  of  M.  Durkheim 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  that  tendency  of 
thought  which  I  have  termed  the 
synoptic.  This  starts  always  from 
the  consideration  of  a  totality,  a 
complex ;  considering  this  to  be 
the  prius  and  not  a  later  product 
of  the  assemblage  of  its  parts.  And 
thill  the  author  lays  down  as  a 
general  principle  applicable  to  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  society 
no  less  than  to  those  of  life  in 
general  and  even  of  inanimate 
phenomena.  Thus  he  says  in  the 
Preface  to  the  2nd  edition  of  his 

VOL.  IV. 


Treatise  on  Sociological  Method, 
where  he  defends  his  principles 
against  various  criticisms  of  op- 
ponents: **La  cellule  vivante  ne 
contient  rien  que  des  particules 
rain^rales,  comme  la  soci^t^  ne  con- 
tient  rien  en  dehors  des  individus ; 
et  pourtant  il  est,  de  toute  Evi- 
dence, impossible  que  les  phEno- 
m^nes  caract^ristiques  de  la  vie 
rodent  dans  des  atomee  d'hydro- 
g^ne,  d'oxyg^ne,  de  carbone  et 
d'azote.  Cfar  comment  les  mouve- 
ments  vitaux  pourraient-ils  se  pro- 
duire  au  Min  d'^^ments  non  vivants  T 
Comment,  d'aiUeun,  les  propri^t^ 
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Gabriel  Tarde  (1843-1904)   approached    the   socio-' 
logical   problem   from    the    side .  of  juriBprudence.      He  I 
waa,  at  the  aame  tiuie,  influenced  by  the  modern  school  | 
of  psychology  in  France  which   attaches  great  import-  j 
ance  to  several  psycliical  phenomena  little   studied   by  ' 
the  older  psychology  either  in  England  or  in  Germany. 
Among  these   is    the    phenomenon    of   suggestion ;    the 
niysteriouB  and  unexplained  influence  of  one  person  on 
another ;  the  "  intercerebral '  relation  of  two  minds,  the  i 


liotafpqueB    i 


elles  ]   18DI.  p.  x 
'       '  Thw 


touB  puisqu'ila  ae  sont  at^  de 
meme  nature  ;  1e  carlnne  n  eat  pftB 
I'azDte  et,  par  suite,  ue  peuC  rcvStir 
les  mSmeB  propri^ti^a  n't  jouer  le 


•    raU.       II    r 


iDultnuaible  que  choque  upect  de 
la  vie,  chacun  de  lies  cariLctfereH 
princip&ux  s'lacanw  dtua  uu  gruupe 
diffdrect  d'atoiuei.  Lti  vie  ne  mu- 
nit  M  deoompoaer  runai ;  elle  eat 
une  et,  par  cuusequent,  elle  ae  peut 
avoir  puur  si^ge  que  U  Bubetance 
vivaute  dan*  sn  totaliCe.  Elle  est 
daua  le  tout,  nou  dans  lea  pirtiee. 
Ce  ae  toal  put  lea  particulea  oon- 
viv«utes  de  la  cellule  qui  ae  uour- 
riaaeDt,  ae  reprnduieeDb,.ei]  un  mot, 
qui  viveiit ;  c'ast  la  cellule  elle- 
mAme  et  elle  eeule.  Et  ce  que 
nuua  diaoQii  de  la  vie  poumit  ae 
r^pdter  de  tuutes  lea  ajutb^ea 
poaaibles.       La   duretii   du 


D'eit    oi   dans   le  c 


retain  ni  daaa  le  plomb  qui  out 
aervi  h  le  former  et  qui  aunt  dea 
corpa  niDUe  ou  flexiUea ;  elle  eat 
dana  leur  in^lon)^.  La  fluidity  de 
I'eau,  aea  projiH^tea  olimeDtairea 
et  autrea  ne  Gi>nt  pai  dous  lea  deux 
gaz  doDt  elle  eat  composd,  nioia 
dana  la  aubstauce  compiexe  qu'iU 
(onaent  par  leur  aaaociatioti.  Ap- 
pliquuDi  oe  prindpett  la  aooiologie, 
Ik.,  tc"  ('Lea  IU«ln  de  la 
M^thode    Sociologique,'^   2»    M., 


the    fact    I 


phasieed  by  Jauiea  Ward  and 
lertiied  by  him  "  intersubjective  in- 
lercourae."  The  latter  seeina  to 
be,  from  the  paychological  poiat  of 
view,  a  better  term,  for  it  doee  not 
iutroduce  the  physiological  refer- 
ence  to   tbe    brain,  of    which,   of 


tofau 


kuow) 


nothiug.  But  the  whole  poowge 
quoted  from  Torde  is  paychologically 
moat  im|MirtaaL  For  the  child'a 
mind  the  begianings  of  inter- 
aubjectlve  ititcrouurie  mean  aim  pi; 
the  attention  given  to  definite, 
often  repeated,  atn^ationa  which 
oonceutrate  themBelieB  aa  it  were, 
and  crjatallise  in  the  reeogniljon  of 
a  peraoD  (the  firat  glimpae  of  an 
external  reality).  And  the  fine 
distinctiona  which  M.  Tarde  drawa 
between  the  influence  of  one  per- 
son and  of  a  crowd  of  paraona 
indicate  a,  rare  inaigbt  into  the 
purely  [wjchical  and  aubjfteUve 
(ieveiopmenv  of  the  child'a  mind. 
AUo  H.  Tarde  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  of  repetition  aa  an  eaaential 
reijuiaite  in  thia  and  all  other 
lueutol  developtiienta,  not  without 
pointing  out  likewiae  how  mucli 
memory  hoa  to  do  with  this  phe- 
nomenon of  repetition  (see  t.g.  '  Lea 
Loia  Sodatea.'  p.  8  iqq. ;  of.  alio 
J.  Ward,  '  Oifford  Lectnrm,'  18P(- 
98,  vol.  ii.  paitim,  but  eapeciall; 
p.  175). 
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reflection  of  the  one  by  the  other."  In  this  phenomenon 
M.  Tarde  finds  the  germ  of  the  original  social  fact.  He 
agrees  with  M.  Durkheim  in  maintaining  that  the  primi- 
tive fact  of  social  life  is  some  kind  of  control  or  coercion 
under  which  the  individual  is  placed;  but  whilst  M. 
Durkheim  finds  this  in  the  coercive  action  of  the 
"  Collective "  over  the  "  Individual,"  M.  Tarde  goes  a       8«. 

Tarde'H 

step  further  back  and  explains  this  by  the  influence  of  gPgJJJ^, 
two  individuals  on  each  other.  "  It  is  not  sufl&cient  to  *■'**  theory, 
recognise  the  imitative  character  of  every  social  pheno- 
menon. I  maintain,  moreover,  that  from  the  beginning 
this  imitative  relation  has  existed,  not  between  one  in- 
dividual and  a  confused  mass  of  persons  as  it  exists  very 
frequently  later  on,  but  between  two  individuals  alone, 
of  which  the  one,  the  infant,  is  born  into  the  social  life, 
and  .of  which  the  other,  the  adult,  socialised  already  long 
before,  serves  as  an  individual  model.  In  advancing 
during  life  we  frequently  r^ulate  ourselves  on  collective 
and  impersonal  models  of  which  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  usually  unconscious;  but  before  speaking,  think- 
ing, acting,  as  we  speak,  think,  or  act  in  this  world,  we 
began  to  speak,  think,  and  act  as  he  or  she  speaks,  thinks, 
and  acts.  And  this  he  or  she  is  one  or  the  other  among 
those  familiar  to  us.  If  we  look  carefully  we  never 
find  more  than  a  certain  nimiber  of  he*s  or  she's,  which 
have  become  blurred  and  confused  by  multiplication. 
However  simple  this  distinction  may  be,  it  is  for- 
gotten by  those*  who,  in  any  social  institution  or 
work,  will  not  allow  to  individual  initiative  the  creative 
role,    but  think    they    say    something   by   stating,    e,g,, 

^  Referring  evidently  to  M.  Durkheim. 
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that  languages  &ai  religions  are  collective  works,  that 
the  masBOS,  without  any  leader,  have  made  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  lastly, 
that  it  is  by  the  coercive  action  of  the  '  collective '  on 
the  individual,  small  or  lai^e,  yet  always  adjusted  and 
utilised,  but  not  at  all  by  the  suggestive  and  contagious 
action  of  chosen  individuals,  that  the  formationB  and 
transformations  of  societies  can  be  explained.  la 
reality  such  explanations  are  illusory ;  their  aathors  do 
not  perceive  that  by  postulating  such  a  collective  force, 
a  similitude  of  millions  of  persons,  simultaneously  under 
certain  relations,  they  evade  the  major  difficulty,  the 
question  of  understanding  how  this  general  asaimilation 
can  have  originated.  The  answer  lies  precisely  ia 
pushing  the  analysis  as  far  as  I  have  done,  down  to  the 
intercerebral  relation  of  two  minds,  to  the  reflection  of 
one  on  the  other,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
explain  those  partial  unanimities,  those  conspirations  of 
the  hearts,  those  communions  of  the  spirits,  which,  once 
formed  and  perpetuated  by  tradition  and  imitation  of 
ancestors,  exert  a  pressure  often  tyrannical,  but  more 
frequently  salutary,  upon  the  individual.  It  is  to  this 
relation  that  sociology  must  attach  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  astronomy  attaches  itself  to  the  relation  of  two 
attracting  and  attracted  maaseB ;  in  it  we  most  find  the 
key  to  the  social  mystery,  the  fonnala  for  a  few  simple 
laws,  univetaally  tune,  vbioh  oaa  be  dinan  tangled  in  the 
midst  of  the  apparent  chaos  of  human  life  and  history."  ^ 

These  siinple  laws  which  M,  Tarde  further  develops  1 
are,  aa  he  terms  them,  the  law  of  repetition,  the  1 
'  See  Oabriet  Turde.  '  L«a  IjUM  Soci&les  '  {&""  eil.,  p.  iS  <'/9.} 
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of  opposition  and  the  law  of  adaptation.  In  the  sequel 
he  is  led  to  oppose  especially  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  Herbert  Spencer.  Instead  of  finding  with  the 
latter  the  beginning  of  things  social  or  natural  in  a 
homogeneous  instability,  he. says  ''all  that  constitutes 
the  visible  universe,  accessible  to  our  observation,  we 
know  proceeds  from  the  invisible  and  impenetrable, 
from  an  apparent  'Nothing,'  out  of  which  all  reality 
rises  inexhaustibly.  If  we  reflect  on  this  strange 
phenomenon,  we  are  surprised  at  the  power  of  a  pre- 
judice, at  once  popular  and  scientific,  which  makes 
every  one — a  Spencer  not  less  than  every  first-comer — 
regard  the  infinitesimal  as  insignificant,  t.«.,  as  homo- 
geneous, neutral,  without  character  or  spirit."  ^ 

In  his  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  things  and  processes  in  the  monotony  of  an  g^^', 
"  unstable  homogeneous  "  condition,*  out  of  which  through 
some  unexplained  infiuence  the  endless  variety  of  pheno- 
mena arises,  we  are  reminded  of  Hegel's  criticism  of  the 
Absolute  of  Schelling  which  "  is  the  night  in  which  all 
cows  are  black."  And  as  Hegel  thought  it  imperative 
to  start  with  a  living  and  active  principle,  not  with  a 
mere  identity  or  indifference,  so  M.  Tarde  sees  the 
original  fact  in  a  creative  process  or  a  series  of  creative 


88. 
His  criti* 


1  Gabriel  Tarde,  loc.  cit.,  p.  159. 
'  "Je  aais  bien  oe  qu*on  va 
m'objecter:  la  pr^tendue  loi  de 
rinatabilit^  de  rhomog^ne.  Mais 
elle  est  faone,  inais  eUe  eat  arbi- 
train,  mais  ella  a  4t6  imaging  tout 
pour  ooDctlier  avec  le  parti 
de  eroire  indifferenci^  en  soi 
littiiiet  k  nos  yeuz,  r^videDce 
dM  divwdt^s  ph&om^nalet,  des 
«DMraatM    ▼ariatioos    viTaotes, 


psychologiquea  et  socialee.  La 
v^rit^  est  que  I'h^t^rog^ne  seul  est 
instable  et  que  rhomog^ne  est  stable 
essentiellement.  La  stability  des 
choses  est  en  raison  directe  de  leur 
homog^n^it^  La  seule  chose  par- 
faitement  homogtoe— ou  paraissant 
telle — dans  la  Nature,  c'est  TEspaoe 
R^m^trique,  qui  n'a  point  chang^ 
depuis  Eudide"  {loe.  eiC.,  p.   160 
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procesBes.  And  he  opposes  to  the  monotony  and  aame- 
ness  of  a  purely  atomistic  condition  —  dependent  only 
upon  position,  distance,  and  displacement — the  world  of 
monads  conceived  after  the  classical  model  of  Leibniz ; ' 
but  he  does  not  go  the  lei^th  of  the  latter  who  rec<^- 
nises  the  Divine  Being  as  the  moving  cause  of  all,  but 
contents  himself  with  leaving  this  ultimate  fact  un- 
explained :  a  mystery.  His  position  is  in  fact  purely 
psychological.  After  fixing  upon  imitation  in  the 
simplest  form  as  a  fundamental  social  fact  he  simply 
takes  one  step  beyond  and  inquires.  What  is  it  that  is 
imitated  ?  The  answer  is :  That  which  ia  new  and  un- 
expected, an  invention  or  an  innovation,  the  invention  or 
innovation  of  a  creative  mind.  The  life  of  society  is 
only  a  special  case  of  the  general  rule  of  repetition 
which  in  nature  is  rhythm  and  undulation ;  in  the 
oi^anic  world,  heredity ;  in  the  social  world,  imitation. 
From  this  it  follows  that  progress  is  brought  about  by 
inventive    minds   and   consists  in    imitation,   and     that 


inconcevable  que  dmia   I'hypothi^se 


depuia  rutemiy  ii  ]a  diBcipliiie 
□iveleuse  et  coonliiiiilrice  dn  lou 
atieaciGques.  un  uuiven  lei  que  le 
uAtre,  oblouiEoant  d'uD  ni  griDd 
luxe  de  eurjiriaen  et  de  capricSH,  sit 
jamais  pu  Eiiiter.  Du  psrlute- 
meut  Meiublable  et  parfaiteroml 
II  pu  naltre  «i  ce 
nonde  ^lemellenieiit  et 
It  pint:  Au 
-coDceptioD  camoate  dt 
coiome  formii' 
d'^l^mcnta 


qui  If  r^pmeute  oomme  la  rtJiiliaa- 
tion  d'une  multitude  de  virtualitte 
fl^mentairea,  chacuno  cantctdri«ee 
et  ambitiBune,  chaeuns  portant  en 
■oi  nun  uiiivora  distinct,  aou  univeis 
it  eoi  et  en  rl^va.  Car  LI  nvorte 
inSnituent  plua  de  projetfl  ^li!men- 
'    '  daveloppe ;   ■* 


pnigrnmiDe*  r 
ilue  qu'entra  lea  i-trea,  que  w  li 
l^wnd*   bntaille    pour   U   " 
■    .triec    ." 
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hietory  is  a  record  ol  these  inventioQB,  of  their  irradia- 
tioD,  expansion,  and  diflusion.  The  life  of  society  is 
brought  back  to  a  psychol(^cal  fact;  the  existence  of 
the  creative  intellect,  the  genius,  or  the  artist.  This 
fact  cannot  be  further  explained  or  rationalised.  Thus 
both  M.  Tarde  and  his  opponent  M.  Durkheim  seek  and 
find  some  original  fact  or  facts  which  may  be  termed  the 
ultimate  social  phenomenon.  For  the  one  it  couBiats  in 
institutions  which  he  terms  "  social  things  or  objects," 
and  sociology  consists  in  studying  them  and  the  changes 
they  undei^.  The  other  finds  it  in  an  ultimate 
psychological  phenomenon  which  be  terms  a  logical 
arrangement ;  it  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  an  individual 
or  individuals  and  spreads  from  them  by  a  kind  of 
emanation  or  radiation. 

Both  thinkers  are  opposed  to  the  purely  biolc^cal 
explanation  of  society  as  developed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and  hia  followers.  Instead  of  biology  M.  Tarde  resorte 
to  psychology,'  whereas  M.  Durkheim  resorts  to  a  view 


I  The  writings  of   M.  Tarda  kre 

eitremelj   orifjiaal  and  auggeative, 

and  they  aUo  remind  ua  nf  recent 

Wndaocios  of  thought  which  h»vo 

beeu  dsTetoped  with  more  or  less 

clMTseai  by  uther  tliiDkoTi.    Thus 

irhen  we  reu)  Buodry  eloquent  pu- 

cagea  in  M.  Tiu-de'e  piiucipal  works, 

'Lea  Loia  de  t'luiitatioD  '  (lat  ed., 

ISIIO]  and  '  La  I,ogique  3ociale'  (lit 

ed.,   1805),    we    are   nmUDded   of 

9  principles  of  the  "growth  of 

intnl  enei^y  "  and  of  bfaJa  "heter. 

f  of  ends"  which  play  a 

pari  in  Wundt^  writ 

also  reminiteii 

1.  Bergann  whto  wa  read 

■      whid.  M.    Taide 

-i  what  ii  new 


a  writinga. 


of  individual  minda  {aee  '  Lea  Lois 
de  riiuitaCioD,  6th  ed.,  p.  ISi  f/q.). 
AIbo  tuch  modem  problems  rs  those 
of  the  "  UnconacioiiH '■  and  the 
"  Discontinuoua  "  in  the  mental  life 
of  iadividuals  and  Bocietien  sug- 
geat  Ihemaelvea  in  paaaagea  like  the 
following  :  "  Au  milieu  de  ce  pi>le- 
mfilo  incoherent  deaf aita  hiatoriquea, 
aonge  ou  cauchemar  ^nigmatique, 
la  raiaoD  chercbe  en  vain  un  ordre 
et  ne  le  trouve  pas,  parce  qu'elle 
refuse  de  le  voir  oil  il  eat.  Parfoia 
elle  1 'imagine,  et,  concevant  I'hiatoire 
oomme  un  po^tne  dont  un  fragment 
ne  aaurait  £tre  int«lligible  aana  le 
tout,  elle  uoua  renvoie  pour  I'in- 
tellif^nce  de  cett«  teigme  au 
moment  oil  lea  deatin^  Gnatea  de 
at  Bccompliea  et  tei. 
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of  society  and  history  which  has  been  termed  Collec- 
Livism.  According  to  this  view,  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  has  gained  the  upper  hand  in  French  thought, 
individual  differences  and  personal  interests  sink  into 
the  background  compared  with  the  interests  and  move- 
ments of  the  masses,  the  influence  of  environment  or 
milieu,  and  the  pressure  which  these  exert  on  individnal 
human  minds. 

A  somewhat  similar  controversy  as  to  the  correct  way 
of  looking  at  social  and  historical  phenomena  has  in- 
dependently arisen  in  Germany.  But  whereas  in  France 
the  difference  may  be  defined  as  that  between  in- 
dividualism and  collectivism,  in  Germany  it  may  more 
properly  be  termed  the  transition  from  the  idealistic  to 
a  realistic  treatment  of  history. 


arigmed  lea  plui«  r^cul^ca  parfail 
men t  conn uea.  Autaot  vautrti>^t 
le  fAtneux  mot :  Ignorabiv 
regardonB  pv-dflHoiu  les 
lea  dates,  piir-deuous  leg  batailles 
et  les  rdvotutioDB.  que  voyone-nouB  ! 
Doe  desire  Bp&riaui,  provoquiJa  ou 
■urexcit^  pnr  dea  inveiitiuns  ou  Aet 
initiitiveB  pratiques  dont  chacune 
»p]vira!t  en  un  point  et  rayoiiue  de 
Ik  iDteDummeiit  comme  une  sphere 
lumioeuBe,  ■'eiitre-oroiBunt  har- 
moiiieuaeoieDt  aveo  dea  mitliere 
d'oDduUtJona  analogues  dont  la 
muUiplioit^  a'eet  jamaiB  de  ta  cod- 
fuHJon  ;  et  ausai  dea  croyances 
■p^isles,  apport^ea  par  dea  decou- 
vertea  ou  dee  conjecturee  th^oriquea, 
qui  rafonnent  aembtablement  avec 
UDB  riipidit^  et  dsns  dee  limiMa 
Tariablee.  L'ordre  dane  lequel 
fdoeent  et,  ae  luocMent  oes  inven- 
tiona  et  cee  dicouvertea  n'a  rien 
que  de  caprideui  et  d'accideutel 
dans  una  large  meaure :  mua,  k  Ij 
loDgue,  par  I'fliiniiiatioii  ineTitabli 


de  eel  lea  qui  se  contrarient  (o'est-i- 
dire  au  fond  qui  icconirtduent  plus 
ou  moina  par  quelque-unea  de  leure 
propoaidona  implieitea),  le  groupe 
eimultan^  qu'ellea  furment  derient 
coDcert  et  cob^on.  Conaid^ree 
aitiai,  comma  une  eipauaion  d'ondes 
itman^ea  de  foyera  diftincta,  et 
Bonime  un  arraQgement  logique  de 
ces    foyers    el   de    leura    cortiges 

le  plua  modeate  ^pi»ode  du  aoi- 
diuDt  poiine  de  I'luatoire,  devient 
un  tflut  vivantct  individuel,  el  un 
apeclacle  lieau  i.  conteinpler  pour 
mie  retitje  de  philo«ophe"  (p.  US 
aqq.)  M.  Tarde  aUo  agrees  with 
Schopenhauer  in  niaiiitainiDg  that 
deaire.  i^.,  a  KiUiiig  activity,  fur- 
niahes  tlie  begiiuiiiig  of  mental 
development,  but  he  would  ntil  limit 
this  to  deairea  but  inoludea  alao 
ideaa  >s  generative  forcea,  remind- 
ing UB  in  thia  of  M.  FouilUe'a  Ihtotj 
at  th«  idai-forcet. 
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In  France  the  two  schools  of  sociology  have  existed 
side  by  side;^  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idealistic  school  is  the  older,  the  realistic  a  much 
younger  development.  And  even  more  adequately  than 
in  France  will  it  be  permitted  to  identify  the  two 
schools  of  historical  research  in  Germany  with  two 
fireat  names,  that  of  Leopold  Banke  and  that  of  Karl  89. 
Lamprecht.     Contrary  to  what  one  has  been  accustomed  Lamprecht 


^  This  is  hardly  admitted  by 
Dr  Barth,  who  says  (see  loc,  cit^f 
p.  213  •qq.)i  "Thus  Tarde  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that 
belief  in  the  dominant  power  of 
the  masses,  but  it  does 'not  appear 
that  this  controversy  has  as  yet 
arrived  in  France  at  a  higher  con- 
ception, which  should  do  justice  to 
both  opinions.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  Tarde,  in  spite  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
the  masses,  nevertheless  calls  only 
those  events  historical  which  refer 
to  the  masses " ;  and  Dr  Barth 
refers  to  the  following  passage 
('La  Logique  Sociale,'  S^e  ^.,  p. 
497):  '*I>an8  les  sciences,  Tim- 
portance  sup^rieure  de  la  d^cou- 
verte  v^rifi^,  de  I'invention  ac- 
cr^t^,  est  ^vidente  et  reconnue. 
Mais,  partoiU  ailleurs,  dans  I'en- 
semble  de  la  vie  sociale,  elle  est 
non  moins  certaine  et  cependant 
m^onnue.  L'important,  c'est 
tou jours,  en  histoire,  I'^uiUbration 
et  la  majoration  de  masses  de  foi 
ou  de  forces  de  d^ir,  et  Ton  doit 
nommer  ^v^nement  tout  fait  qui 
provoque  ou  produit  une  forme 
nouvelle,  d'^uilibre  ou  d'accroisse- 
ment  de  ces  masses  ou  de  ces 
forces."  And  this  induces  Dr 
Barth  to  sum  up  by  saying :  **In 
this  respect,  as  to  the  conception 
of  history,  it  seems  that  in  France 
the  tendency  has  finally  conquered 
which  makes  the  life  of  society  the 
main  subject,  a  tendency  which  we 


may  briefly  term  Collectivism. 
The  controversy  only  turns  on 
this,  to  what  extent  an  individual 
influences  this  life  of  society.  In 
Germany,  on  the  other  side,  the 
conception  of  history  has  not  yet 
been  uniformly  fixed  in  this  direc- 
tion.  The  single  person,  not  only 
as  an  awakener  of  the  whole  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  not  only 
as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
members  which  form  society,  but 
as  a  unique,  not  repeated,  indi- 
vidual, is  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
historian's  attention.  With  one 
exception  [M.  Lehmann]  all  earlier 
historians  must  be  counted  on  the 
individualistic  side.  To  these  all 
those  who  look  to  the  collective 
labour  of  nations,  to  their  culture 
in  the  largest  sense  .  .  .  stand  in 
a  necessary  but  unexpressed  op- 
position.'' And  according  to  Dr 
Barth  this  opposition  has  found  a 
clear  expression,  for  the  first  time, 
in  two  thinkers — namely,  £.  Bem- 
heim  in  his  *  Lehrbuch  der  Histor- 
ischen  Methode'  (1st  ed.,  1889, 
latest,  6th  ed.,  re-written  1908), 
and  K.  Lampi-echt  in  his  'German 
History'  (1891  sqq.) :  "They  have 
consciously  asserted  the  opposition 
to  the  older  individualism.  Especi- 
ally the  latter  has  used  this  term 
for  the  earlier  tendency  and  at  the 
same  time  has  coined  the  term 
Collectivism  for  his  own,  and  has 
taken  great  pains  to  establish  its 
theoretical  foundation." 
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to  observe  in  the  development  of  German  thought  in 
other  regions,  the  theoretical  principles  which  guide 
these  two  celebrated  historians  in  their  extensive 
labours  were  not  clearly  brought  out  till  after  they 
had  been  put  into  practice  in  the  treatment  of  large 
historical  subjects.  Banke  himself  never  attempted  a 
consistent  exposition  of  his  fundamental  and  guiding 
ideas.  It  is  only  from  scattered  indications,  notably 
from  the  Introduction  to  some  of  the  later  of  his  works, 
that  a  younger  generation  of  historians  has  attempted 
to  fathom  and  define  his  historical  method. 

And  so  far  as  Lamprecht  is  concerned  it  is  only 
after  having  published  several  works  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  various  historical  periods,  and  after  having 
written  the  greater  part  of  his  *  German  History '  that 
he  has,  in  a  series  of  polemical  tracts,^   attempted  to 


*  Notably  the  following:  (1) 
'Alte  und  oeue  Richtungeo  in 
der  Geschichtswisseuschaft '  (1896). 
This  contains  a  dissertation  on 
historical  method  and  a  very  valu- 
able collection  of  extracts  with 
the  object  of  defining  Ranke's 
•  Ideenlehre  ' ;  (2)  'Die  Kultur- 
historische  Methode'  (1900);  (3) 
'  Modeme  Oeschichtswissenschaf t ' 
(5  Lectures,  1905).  In  the  latter 
Lamprecht  tries  to  define  more 
clearly  what  he  terms  the  socio- 
psychological  method.  He  believes 
in  a  Sozialpiyche,  in  the  soul  of 
society,  and  he  maintains  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  life  and 
development  of  this  social  soul  or 
mind  must  be  found  through  the 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
individual,  referring  to  the  recent 
development  of  psychology  in  Ger- 
many under  the  hands  of  such 
thinkers  as  Wundt,  Ebbinghaus, 
and  Lipps.    Although  the  economic 


and  physical  foundations  and  con- 
ditions of  national  life  are  extreme- 
ly  important  and  are  emphasised 
by  Lamprecht,  he  does  not  fall 
in  with  Karl  Marx's  materialistic 
treatment  of  history.  He  seems 
to  think  that  at  certain  moments 
the  psychical  influences  gain  the 
upper  hand  and  become  dominant. 
His  views  on  this  point,  though 
characteristic  of  his  whole  position, 
are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  afford 
a  concise  statement  or  criticism, 
but  the  following  passage  may  give 
an  indication  to  the  reader  of  this 
interesting  speculation,  which,  in 
the  Lectures  referred  to,  is  especi- 
ally  applied  to  the  psychological 
development  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many. "The  latent  possibilities 
of  the  soul  in  the  direction  of 
historical  developments  form  an 
extensive  region — let  us  say,  the 
area  of  a  circle.  Within  this  circle 
external  stimulants  move  into  the 
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define  the  difiTerence  of  his  point  of  view  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessors  in  Germany.  It  seems 
likely  that  coming  into  contact  with  the  modem 
psychological  school  represented  by  Professor  Wundt  in 
Leipsic,  he  has  been  induced  to  define  more  clearly 
and  systematically  the  psychological  foundation  of  his 
eminently  original  treatment  of  history.  He  has  latterly 
adopted  the  French  term  Collectivism  as  characteristic 
of  his  view  in  contrast  to  the  older  individualistic  view ; 
but,  to  an  outside  observer,  it  seems  more  helpful  to 
adopt  the  definitions  which  he  lays  down  in  his  tract 
on  Eanke's  '  Ideology '  (1896). 

He  there  collects  from  Eanke's  works  a  pretty 
concise  statement  of  Eanke's  guiding  ideas,  of  the 
hidden  philosophy  of  that  master.     This  turns  mainly 


foreground,  now  these,  now  other 
segments,  and  determine  in  this 
way  the  history  of  a  definite  period. 
Thus  what  eventually  becomes 
effectual  does  not  in  its  origin 
depend  on  the  social  mind  but  on 
accidental,  external  stimulants : 
history  a  the  kaleidoscope  with  a 
definite  number  of  possible  group- 
ings of  elemental  psychical  pheno- 
mena, and  the  various  pictures 
contained  in  these  possibilities  are 
called  forth  by  a  purely  external, 
mechanical  impulse,  now  in  this 
way,  now  in  that"  (p.  95).  But 
Lamprecht  goes  on  to  say  that 
whilst  this  view  sufiSces  for  the 
consideration  of  a  special  limited 
period  of  civilisation,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  course 
of  successive  periods  of  culture. 
"  For  then  it  becomes  evident  that 
these  periods  are  by  no  means 
accidental  and  internally  uncon- 
nected. Rather  they  follow  the 
line  of  a  continuous  increase  or 
decline  of  psychical  force,  &c.,  &c." 


(p.  96).  The  views  of  Lamprecht 
have  been  extensively  and  severely 
criticised.  The  literature  of  this 
subject  is  given  with  great  com- 
pleteness in  Bemheim  (*Lehrbuch 
der  Historischen  Methode,'  6th  ed., 
1908,  p.  717),  who  also  enters  very 
fully  into  Lamprecht 's  ideas,  and, 
though  not  agreeing  with  them, 
admits  that  much  can  still  be 
learned  from  that  tendency  among 
recent  historians  which  is  promin- 
ently represented  by  Lamprecht, 
but  which,  existing  already  before 
him,  dates  back  to  Comte,  and 
may  be  termed  anti-individualistic. 
In  recent  French  literature  we 
have  an  interesting  study  of  the 
subject  by  M.  Ch.  Andler  in  'La 
Philosophie  Allemande  au  XIX*^ 
Si^le  (1912,  p.  205  sqq,),  English 
readers  will  find  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  controversy  in  C.  P. 
Gooch,  'History  and  Historians  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century'  (1913,  p. 
6SS  tqq,). 
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on  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
life  of  the  community.  In  this  relation  is  to  be  found 
the  secret  characteristic  of  any  historical  age,  for  "  also 
in  history,  freedom  and  necessity  are  intermingled,  and  in 
conflict  freedom  appears  mostly  in  personalities,  neces- 
sity in  the  life  of  the  community.  But  is  it  likely  that' 
the  first  is  complete  and  the  other  unconditioned  V*^ 

From  this  Lamprecht  infers  that  Eanke's  point  of 
view  recognises  the  antinomy  between  freedom  and 
necessity  as  practically  existing.  That  this  forms  the 
central  problem  with  Eanke,  he  shows  further  by  collect- 
ing many  scattered  passages  in  which  Eanke  attempts 
to  explain  himself  more  in  detail.  He  points  out  how, 
according  to  Eanke,  every  new  mental  development  has 
emanated  from  imposing  personalities  through  the  con- 
quering influence  of  new  ideas.  He  considers  the 
agencies  which  bring  about  historical  progress  to  be 
a  Divine  secret.  "Genius  is  an  independent  gift  from 
God ;  but  in  order  to  unfold  itself  there  is  required 
the  receptivity  and  the  right  sense  in  its  contempo- 
raries."^ "Great  men  do  not  create  their  times, 
neither  are  they  created  by  them.  They  are  the 
original  minds  who  independently  take  part  in  the 
conflict  of  ideas,  who  concentrate  the  most  important 
among  them,  those  upon  which  the  future  depends,  who 
promote  them  and  are  supported  by  them."  "The 
greatest  individual  life  is  only  a  moment  in  the  tangle 
of  universal  life."^ 

Lamprecht  shows  further  how  this  latent  philosophy 


^  Quoted  by  Lamprecht  in  his 
Tract  'Alte  und  neue  Richtungen 
in     der      Qeschichtswissenschaift,' 


1896  (p.  27). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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in  Banke's  writings  is  founded  upon  the  philosophical 
and  religious  background  of  the  age  and  the  surround- 
ings in  which  Eanke's  genius  matured,  how  he  liberated 
himself  from  the  systematising  tendency  of  the  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  from  the  dogmatising  tendency  of  the 
theology  of  his  time,  but  how  he  nevertheless  retains 
the  spiritual  aspect  as  it  was  contained,  e,g,y  in  the 
writings  of  Fichte  and  still  more  in  those  of  Luther. 
"Eanke  was  well  aware  that  he  possessed  a  kernel  of 
solid  convictions,  but  he  never  attempted  a  formally 
well-considered  and  detailed  expression  of  this  content; 
he  never  systematised  it  or  tried  to  reconcile  its  possibly 
contradictory  elements ;  he  shrank  from  putting  the 
innermost  of  his  convictions  into  words.  He  ever  goes 
only  a  certain  length ;  the  innermost  remains  undis- 
closed, like  those  groves  in  which  the  old  Teutons 
considered  the  Deity  to  be  directly  active,  and  it 
is  therefore  similarly  grasped  only  intuitively  sola 
reverentia.*'  ^ 

In  this  respect  Banke  occupies  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  Goethe.  Such  natures  are  wronged  whenever 
one  tries  to  construct  from  their  scattered  expressions, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  rounded  philosophical  system; 
we  can  ever  attempt  only  an  indefinite  indication  of 
the  essence  of  their  views.  Nevertheless  Lamprecht 
finds  Eanke's  historical  thought  gathered  up  in  two 
characteristic  points:  the  idealistic  creed  after  the 
manner  of  the  then  ruling  philosophy,  and  the  universal- 
istic  conception  of  history  after  the  manner  of  the 
cosmopolitan    character    of    the    classical    literature   of 

^  Lamprecht,  op.  eit.,  p.  31. 
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Germany.  Lamprecht  gives  us  here  the  key  to  an 
understanding  of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over 
German  thought  not  only  in  his  special  line  of  research 
but  also  generally  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  larger 
problems.  Idealism  has  given  way  to  realism,  the 
study  of  ideas  to  that  of  things;  and  cosmopolitanism, 
i,e.y  the  world-wide  view,  to  a  national  view.  So  far 
as  the  social  problem  in  its  widest  sense  is  concerned, 
this  transition  was  prepared  in  Germany  by  the  progress 
of  learning  as  much  as  by  the  political  events  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  To  this  I 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  frequently  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  Here  it  behoves  us  to  recognise  how  the 
comprehensive  idea  of  humanity  which  inspired  German 
thought  since  the  time  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe, 
was  replaced,  in  the  course  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
by  a  more  closely  defined  expression  of  the  aims  and 
interests,  not  of  humanity  at  large,  but  of  the  German 
people  in  their  national  existence  and  their  central 
European  position. 
90.  The    idea    of   nationality    which    hfw  stirred  several 

Tlie  idtA  of 

NatioMiity.  European  nations  has  nowhere  been  proclaimed  with 
greater  self-assertion  than  in  Germany.  This  led  primarily 
to  a  political  view  of  history  which  superseded  not  only 
the  philosophical  view  but  also  the  universalistic  of  Banke. 
Great  historical  works  were  written  with  the  undis- 
guised tendency  of  understanding  better  the  drift  of 
modern  political  events,  such  as  the  French  Eevolution, 
and  the  more  remote  beginnings  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  successes  in  the  foundation  of  political  and 
national    unity.      The    universalistic   and    philosophical 
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treatment  of  history  was  succeeded  bj  the  political 
treatment  of  which  von  Sybel  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  representative. 

But  the  unification  of  Germany,  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  was  an  aspiration  and  a  dream,  was 
realised  by  quite  other  means  than  by  those  which  the 
earlier  school  of  political  historians  were  aiming  at 
When  once  accomplished  it  indeed  formulated  new  tasks 
and  established  new  views  for  the  national  historians. 
But  the  real  political  impulse  was  wanting,  and  with  it 
there  disappeared  that  immediate  purpose  which  had 
given  life  and  interest  to  von  SybeFs  historical  view. 
A  prominent  representative  of  historical  learning  in 
Germany  thus  looks  upon  the  younger  generation  of 
historians  as  placed  in  a  kind  of  dilemma.  So  much 
has  happened  that  was  new  and  unexpected  that  there 
seems  wanting  a  definite  orientation  among  the  historical 
writers  of  the  day.  Are  they  to  return  to  the  lofty 
classicism  of  Banke,  or  is  a  new  conception  gradually 
pushing  forward  which  will  afford  a  better  understand- 
ing of  historical  progress  and  development  ?  The  differ- 
ence may  be  stated  in  various  ways.  Is  the  writing 
of  history  an  art  or  a  science  ?  Has  it  to  be  inspired 
by  a  few  great  and  supreme  ideas,  or  has  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  realistic  and  naturalistic  view  of  life  which 
the  progress  of  the  exact  sciences  has  introduced  ? 
Were  it  purely  an  abstract  or  academic  question,  the 
two  ways  of  handling  the  historical  problem,  the  artistic 
and  the  scientific,  the  idealistic  and  the  naturalistic, 
might  live  and  thrive  peaceably  alongside  of  each  other. 
But  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in    other   countries,  the 
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purely  academic  view  has  long  been  rendered  untenable 
or  antiquated.  The  deepest  philosophy,  the  largest 
erudition,  the  most  exact  science  are  not  enough.  The 
causes  of  this  change  are,  in  the  main,  twofold. 
Notably  in  Germany  the  ideal  view  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  great  philosophical  systems  has  lost  its 
original  ground ;  it  had,  after  all,  its  anchorage  in  the 
evangelical  conception  of  Christian  Truth  which  was 
handed  down  from  the  Beformation.  The  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  has  destroyed  its  very  essence.  Those  who 
nowadays  still  believe  in  the  ideal  treatment  of  history 
try  to  give  their  idealism  a  non-religious  colouring. 

As  M.  Tarde  in  France  did  not  accept  the  theological 
ground  and  centre  of  Liebniz's  monadology,  in  the  same 
way  we  find  that  what  formed  the  centre  of  Banke's 
historical  creed — the  living  Spirit  of  God  and  the  world 
of  living  spirits  which  He  has  created — is  not  a  guiding 
idea  any  more  for  those  who  still  profess  to  belong  to  his 
school.  Discarding  the  mystical  and  irrational  element 
which  characterises  Ranke's  great  work  as  the  product 
of  a  period  of  transition,  the  younger  generation  attempt 
to  give  to  their  ideas  a  much  more  definite  and  tangible 
character.  Thus  we  have,  e,g,,  the  idea  of  nationality, 
the  idea  of  race,  the  idea  of  centralisation,  or  perhaps, 
more  recently,  the  imperialistic  idea. 

In  the  place  of  the  great  hold  which  religious  truth 
— in  a  more  or  less  philosophical  interpretation — had 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  the 
leading  minds  of  Germany,  another  power  has  come  in 
and  claims  increasing  recognition.  This  is  the  popular 
spirit,   the   social  and  economic  interests  of    the   large 
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masses  of  the  people,  whose  position  has  been  profoundly 
altered  through  the  industrial  much  moi-e  than  through 
the  political  developments  of  the  age.  If  Germany 
surprised  the  whole  civilised  world  by  her  military  »i. 
successes  and  her  consequent  political  ascendancy  in  ^^"^ 
the  year  1870,  she  has  still  more  surprised  the  world 
by  her  industrial  development  ever  since. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  industrial  development 
which  is  still  in  full  progress  should  exert  its  influence 
upon  the  conception  of  the  national  history;  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  understand  the  economic 
factors  as  they  made  themselves  felt  in  the  course  of  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  nation.  Karl  Marx 
had  already  urged  this  point  of  view  in  a  one-sided  and 
extreme  conception  of  historical  progress  as  a  conflict 
of  Capital  and  Labour.  In  his  'German  History' 
Karl  Lamprecht  takes  up  this  task  more  fully  and 
methodically.  His  work  marks  an  epoch  in  modem 
historiography  as  also  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
From  the  latter  point  of  view,  Lamprecht's  position  has 
been  appreciated  by  Paul  Barth  in  his  important  work 
on  the  *  Philosophy  of  History  ba  Sociology '  (1897).  So 
far  we  have  from  this  author  only  a  critical  survey  of 
contemporary  labours  referring  to  this  subject. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  question  to  which 
we  hope  to  receive  an  answer  is  correctly  defined  by 
Paul  Barth :  to  explain  "  how  the  ideas  originate  which 
influence  the  actions  of  a  great  personality.  Does  he 
draw  them  out  of  himself  in  opposition  to  his  environ- 
ment, or  must  they  be  strongly  represented  in  the  environ- 
ment in  order  to  become   firmly  located  in  him  ?     I 
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believe  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  An  idea  which 
germinates  in  an  individual  mind  or  is  implanted  by 
education  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  guiding  him  steadily 
in  his  activity.  If  the  whole  environment  is  opposed  to 
it  in  its  thought,  or  mainly  moving  in  a  different 
direction,  then  a  definite  idea  can,  at  the  best,  only 
generate  an  isolated  activity ;  it  will  soon  be  extinguished 
by  the  weight  of  what  is  foreign  to  it.  Our  activity  is 
determined  not  by  that  which  passes  transiently  through 
our  mind,  but  by  that  which  is  abiding  and  repeated  in 
manifold  connections.  Herbart  already  recognised  this 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  .  .  .  But  it  obtains  not 
only  in  young  persons,  but  also  with  adults.  .  .  .  This 
is  recognised,  e,g,,  by  F.  A.  Lange  when  he  attributes  not 
only  our  moral  but  likewise  a  great  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual progress  to  the  quiet  but  persistent  action  of 
Christian  ideas  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  been 
persistent."  ^  And  Barth  shows  that  a  similar  view  is 
taken  by  Spencer. 


1  Loc,  eU,  (pp.  217-218).  "  Edu- 
cation may,  in  the  abstract,  be 
capable  of  introducing  isolated  and 
new  aspects  into  the  mind  of  great 
individuals,  but  will,  in  the  con- 
crete, only  have  an  effect  if  these 
ideals  coincide  with  a  strong  and 
growing  current  of  public  opinion. 
.  .  .  Thus  education  cannot  im- 
plant a  content  which  is  totally 
foreign  to  the  environment ;  it  will 
only  have  success  if  it  coincides 
with  a  large  existing  or  growing 
movement.  Through  education 
the  great  personality  is  rooted  in 
its  surroundings.  But  how  about 
the  age  of  maturity  and  of  in- 
dependent activity  ?  Is  the  hero, 
as  Bourdeau  seems  to  think  and 
Spencer    expressly    says,    an    un- 


important accidental  cause  which 
liberates  an  existing  latent  power, 
removing  a  small  insignificant 
obstacle,  or  is  he  more,  does  he 
augment  the  existing  force?  Can 
he  add  something  to  it  that  nobody 
in  the  great  masses  could  have 
given  ?  I  would  affirm  the  latter. 
Nobody,  not  even  Bourdeau  and 
Spencer,  deny  that  the  hero  s  tan  da 
a  grade  higher  than  his  contem- 
poraries. He  sees  more,  feels  more 
profoundly,  judges  more  correctly 
than  they.  He  can  express  better 
what  moves  in  all  of  them.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  hero  exer- 
cises an  accelerating  momentum, 
that  without  him  everything  would 
have  progressed  more  slowly"  (p. 
218).     And  Dr  Barth  goes  on  to 
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The  cardinal  question  then  seems  to  be  to  define  the 
part  that  ideas  play  in  the  progress  of  society  or  in 
history.  But  still  more  important  is  the  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  ideas  themselves.  The  fact  that 
every  idea  is  a  mental  product  leads  us  back  to  the 
study  of  psychology;  and  here  we  meet  with  two  dis- 
tinct schools  of  thought  in  modern  Grerman  philosophy. 
Both  schools  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  psycho- 
logical studies,  to  those  studies  which  were  neglected  by 
Comte,  but  revived  by  some  of  his  followers,  and  largely 
cultivated  in  this  country  by  Spencer  and  his  pre- 
decessors. 

In  Germany  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  school  of 
which  Professor  Wundt  is  the  centre,  new  methods  and 
new  interests  were  imported  into  psychological  research. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  sequel,  this  master  of 
modern  psychological  method  has  devoted  himself  to  a 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the  Collective  Mind,  to  ^.^  m- 
anthropological  and  ethnological  studies.  tiiropoiogy. 

But  this  represents  only  one  side  of  the  development 
which,  in  the  interest  of  gaining  a  correcter  view  of 
historical  progress  and  culture,  psychology  has  taken  in 
Germany.  In  that  country  there  exists  another  school 
equally  original  though  less  known  abroad,  which  does 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  what  we  may  term 
the  psychology  of  the  collective  or  social  mind,  but  is 
rather  intent  upon  fathoming  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
individual  mind  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
creative  genius,  the  poet  and  the  thinker.     This  is  the 

appreciate    the    social    power    of  I  value  it  so  highly  as  Tarda, 
imitation,    though    he    does    not  | 
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peculiar  direction  of  thoi^ht  which  has  been  gireo  to 
hiBtorical,  philoaopfaical,  and  seathetio  studies  by  the  late 
ProfesBor  Wilhelm  Dilthey  of  Berlin.  It  ia  extremely 
difiicult  to  give  to  an  English  reader  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  drift  of  Dilthey's  philosophical  speculations. 
None  of  his  works  are  translated  into  English,  and 
many  of  his  smaller  but  important  deliveiances  are 
hidden  away  and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader 
in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.' 

sequel  of  hla  book,  the  new  fouada- 


*  The  firet  importaut  work  In 
which  Diltbej  introduced  hie  special 
views,  referring  to  Ihe  subject  of 
IhU  chapter,  wu  his  '  RinleituDg 
Id  die  QeisteswissetiMhafteu,'  of 
whieh  only  the  Brat  volume  ap- 
peared in  1683.  The  sub-title 
defines  it  aa  an  attempt  to  give  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  society 
and  hi«tory.  Tills  work  bad  been 
preceded  by  the  oven  more  im- 
portant  Sr«t  volume  of  hia  well* 
known  'Life  of  Schlriermacher ' 
(1870).  It  must  be  a  eource  of  re- 
gret to  all  students  of  philosophy 
that  these  two  highly  original  and 
Buggutive  works  bave  beui  allowed 
to  remain  incomplete,  and  are,  in 
addition,  at  present  unprocurable, 
The  later  development  ol  SDhlmer- 
macber's  thought,  both  in  the 
direction  of  Ibeology  "id  philo- 
sophy, ia  BO  intereating,  «o  oripi-s! 
and  8t,  little  known,  aren  in  i".  ■ 
many,  llint  tbe  furthtr  ii^rr'. 
aud  annlvis  in  Diltiey'a  Bio|.T  ■ 

would  biiv •-'- 

revelation 


B  laid.       Whether  a 
publication  of  Diltbey's 
'n   writings,   which  seem*   to   be 
view   now,    Wigetber   with    the 
irk  of   bio   many  disciplea    and 

'iffy. 


admi 


I,  will  I 


able 

,   the  e 


'hich  these  writings  must  have 
awakened  in  every  thoughtful 
reader,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  it  in. 
in  any  case,  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
for-  What  bas  been  given  to  us 
BO  far  ID  short  Bummaries.  eucli 
M  that  by  B,  Oroetbuysen  (in 
'  La  Philosophie  Allomande  au "' 
XIX"  Sificle.'  pp.  1-23).  or  by 
I'rot.  Anna  Tumarkin  (in  'Archiv 
fUr  Oenebicble  der  Piiilosnphie,' 
XKT.  pp.  113-153),  dun  mor«  to 
incre«ae  thas  to  aatiafy  tlien 
expetlntitina.       .^mong    the    many 

■  '■•  iihiloeophicial 
I  -me  of  lli<r 
.    Memoir  in 
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As  every  important  new  departure  in  philosophical 
thought  has  invented  its  own  terminology  in  which  it 
deposits  its  leading  ideas,  so  we  also  find  that  Dilthey 
has  his  own  vocabulary  through  which  be  introduces 
his  subject  and  defines  his  method.  To  begin  with,  be 
considers  philosophy  to  be  an  inner  reflection  or  intro- 
spection, what  he  terms  dne  Stlbstbesinnung ;  for  only 
through  introspection  do  we  become  aware  of  and  ex- 
perience that  unity  which  we  try  to  find  and  to  grasp 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  thus  by  introspection 
and  peycholc^cal  analysis  through  the  inner  sense  that 
we  reach,  or  at  least  approach,  the  foundation  and 
ground.  As  it  is  the  aim  of  scientific  inquiry  to  dis- 
cover r^ularities  and  uniformities  in  the  outer  world, 
BO  it  is  also  the  first  task  of  psychology  to  trace  such 
r^ularities  in  our  inner  or  psychical  life.     Such  regu- 


■oh&uuDg'  (1911),  which  he  iutro- 
ducee  Id  ui  Article  od  "Metaphy' 
deal  SjBtemi"  (pp.  1-77).  For 
the  ipeml  subject  of  this  chiptor 
the  beat  eumnwr;  of  Dilthey'e 
tiewa  known  tu  me  a  contained 
in  Dr  Burth's  tre.|uently  quoted 
work  (pp.  a64-3i7).     This  I  would 


iDd    I 


iially    1 


readers,  as  it  is  written  with  as 
much  appreciatLDn  of  the  important 
task  deEiied  b;  Dilthey  aa  of  the 
work  done  by  reprcientativee  of 
other  Bohools  of  tliought  mentioned 
in  l.he  foregoing  pBgea,  >uch  as 
Comte,  Wuadt,  and  Lamprecht, 
•nd  aa  the  author  iiim%  at  tuIBUiog 
hlm«el(,  to  *oiae  extent,  that  task. 
PnifeHiir  Ludwig  Steia  haa  devoted 
lial  cliapter  in  hii  work  en- 
'  Philotophische  Stromunsen 

f(;908),  to  DUtBey 

"n*  of  what  he 


(pp.  313-270].  He  doee 
UQi  conceal  his  eurpnae  that  bd 
learned  an  author  aa  Kobert  Flint, 
in  hia  well-kDown  norka  on  the 
philosophy  of  History,  takea  no 
note  of  DUthey,  though  Flint's  later 
work  Bippoared  ten  yeara  after 
Dilthey's  'Einleitung,  &c.'  And 
still  more  to  be  regretted  is  the 
■baence  of  the  name  of  Dilthe;  in 
a  quite  recent  work  by  O.  P.  Oooch 
on  '  History  and  Hiatorian*  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  eapecially 
because  DilChey  himself,  in  the 
Memoir  of  1910  just  mentioned, 
dilates  in  various  passages  very 
fully  on  the  origin,  growth,  and 
characteristics  of  the  historical 
school  in  Qermsny,  referring  also 
specially  to  contemporary  his- 
torians in  other  couutriea,  sueh  as 
Tocqueville  in  Franca  and  Carlyle 
in  England. 
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larities  are,  e,g,y  those   presented  by  the  processes  of 
association,    recollection,    and    apperception.      But    the 
inner  processes   are  related  in  another  inanner;    they 
are   parts   in   the   connection   of   an  inner  life.     This 
innermost    connection    Dilthey    terms    the    "psychical 
structure."     It  is  the  order  according  to  which  mental 
facts  of  very  different  kinds  are  connected  to  an  inner 
living  unity,  and  this  connection  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  all  mental  life  is  influenced  by  its  environ- 
ment or  milieu,  and  that  it  reacts  upon  the  latter  in  a 
purposeful  manner.      The  factor  of  interest  comes   in 
which  not  only  leads  to  judgments  of  value  and  appre- 
ciation,  but    stimulates    also    an    activity    of   our    will 
through  which  we  alter  our  environment  or  adapt  our- 
selves to  it.     The  mental  structure  has   accordingly  a 
teleological  character.     Whenever  the  unity  of  the  soul 
experiences,  through  joy  or  suffering,  something  that  is 
of    value   to    it,  it  reacts    in    attention,  selection,  and 
mental  labour,  seeking   the  means   to  pursue  its  own 
ends.      It  is   only   through   continued   experience   that 
the  individual  person  learns  what  is  to  him  of  abiding 
value.     The  principal  work  of  life,  in  this  respect,  is  to 
arrive,   through   manifold   illusions,  at  a  knowledge   of 
that  which  is  truly  real   and  valuable.     And   through 
a   recognition    of    the    valuable   things   in   life   a   third 
connection  is  established — that  of  practical  activity  in 
society,  with  its  various  manifestations  of  law,  economy, 
administration,  and  the   conquest   of   nature.     All  this 
points  to  a  development  of  the  inner  life. 

But  not  only  has  the  individual  inner  life  a  struc- 
ture;   this  is   likewise   the  case  with   society.      Social 
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life  also  not  only  manifests  certain  regularities  and 
uniformities,  but  to  the  special  structure  of  individual 
life  there  corresponds  a  similar  structure  of  social  life. 
This  structure  Dilthey  finds  in  various  and  succeeding 
''  cultural  systems/'  and  among  these  systems  or  products 
of  culture  philosophy  occupies  a  special  position.  It  is 
of  interest  to  recognise  what  position  philosophy  occu- 
pies in  the  general  economy  of  human  society.  This 
leads  Dilthey  to  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of 
philosophy  to  religion  and  art.^ 


^  The  exposition  in  the  text  is 
mainly  taken  from  the  article  on 
the  "  Elssence  of  Philosophy  '*  men- 
tioned above  (p.  31  8qq,),  Dil- 
they's  view  is  essentially  synoptic, 
and  at  the  same  time  essenti- 
ally psychological  or  introspective. 
Ijooking  at  the  outer  world  his 
glance  is  fixed  upon  the  great  sys- 
tematic developments,  the  struc- 
tures, as  he  calls  them,  in  which 
the  human  mind  has,  in  tlie  course 
of  history,  embodied  its  own  nature 
and  life,  and  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  same.  It  is  essenti- 
ally a  study  of  the  objective  mind, 
in  the  sense  of  Hegel,  though 
Dilthey  fully  explains  (Berlin  Acad., 
1910,  p.  79  sqq,)  that  with  him 
the  term  has  an  empirical,  not  a 
metaphysical,  meaning,  and  is  also 
used  in  a  wider  sense  than  by 
Hegel,  including,  indeed,  what  the 
latter  conceived  as  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  absolute  mind, 
art,  religion,  and  philosophy.  On 
the  other  side  he  maintains  that 
this  comprehensive  view  of  histori- 
cal creations  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  abstract  and  dissecting 
method  of  the  natural  sciences'; 
that  it  can  only  be  grasped  by  in- 
dividual minds  in  whom  it  is  re- 
flected, in  whom  it  has  become 
actual  and  a  living  power.  Through 
their  individual  grasp  they  become 


representative  of  their  age  in  larger 
or  narrower  regions,  which  they  at 
the  same  time  rev^  to  the  glance 
of  their  contemporaries,  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  acquiring  in  this  way 
collective  importance.  Thus,  as  it 
seems,  Dil they's  interest  oscillates 
between  two  mutually  complemen- 
tary problems — the  problem  of  so- 
ciety in  its  historical  development 
and  the  problem  of  individual  life 
as  it  appears  in  great  personalities. 
With  the  latter  interest  is  com- 
bined a  delicate  pyschological  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  development 
of  artistic,  poetical,  and  mystical 
natures.  This  is  specially  manifest 
not  only  in  his  larger  works  on 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  but  also 
in  his  four  psychological  studies  in  a 
volume  entitled  '  Das  Erlebnis  und 
die  Dichtung '  (1906),  in  which  he 
sympatheticfiJly  ent^  into  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  such  delicate 
souls  as  those  of  Holderlin  and  No- 
valis.  We  have  also  from  his  pen 
an  interesting  essay  entitled  '  The 
Imagination  of  the  Poet,'  with  the 
sub-title '  Bausteine  f  iir  eine  Poetik,* 
in  a  jubilee  volume  of  philosophi- 
cal essays  dedicated  to  Ed.  Zeller 
(1887).  On  the  relation  of  coUec- 
tive  historical  phenomena  or  cul- 
tural systems  to  individuals,  see 
especially  the  explanations  in  the 
Memoir  just  quoted  (p.  77  fqq*)* 
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It  is  thus  that  DiUhey  attaches  special  importance 
to  the  study  of  the  development  of  individual  minds 
and  of  the  great  intellectual  periods  of  history.  As 
already  stated,  his  earliest  larger  work  consisted  in  a 
study  of  Schleiermaeher,  of  that  German  philosopher 
who  stood  in  the  most  intimate  contact  not  only  with 
the  intellectual  but  also  with  the  poetic  and  religious 
life  of  his  age  and  country.  This  great  work  which 
promises,  if  finished,  to  be  a  unique  biographical,  literary, 
and  philosophical  monument,  opens  our  eyes  as  does  no 
other  similar  work  to  the  innermost  connections  and 
relations  between  the  workings  of  the  poetical,  religi- 
ous, and  speculative  mind.  But  we  have  from  his  pen, 
in  addition,  studies  of  many  other  original  figures  in 
modern  literature,  and  of  several  important  phases  in 
the  historical  development  of  modem  culture.  His 
main  interest,  however,  seems  to  return  always  towards 
what  he  calls  the  mental  sciences  ss  distinguished  from 
the  natural  sciences.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they  treat 
of  things  which  have  a  history,  and  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  endeavours  seems  to  be  to  arrive  through  psycho- 
logical analysis  at  a  peculiar  logic  or  canon  of  thought 


DilUiej  IB  iwrticularly  intent  upon 
the  pssenliiil  diBerence  of  the 
methodB  employed  in  the  nstuntl 
sciences  from  thofe  of  the  meDfatl 
«  nliich  lie  haH 
cceeded  in  nuking  conviuciag 
'  of  hii  critic*  of  the  oppoait« 
school  (iee  Barth.  Im.  «'(..  p.  371 
•79.),  who  conaidei  (l,.>i  r  .  .iii  ■ 
the  meUioda  of  thr  ; 
is  ei)uiT«]eut  to  Rn  '' 
dtmenttltogeth'.  < 
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wherewith  to  comprehend  historical  phenomena.  This 
is  to  be  analogous  to,  but  different  from,  the  well-estab- 
lished logic  of  the  exact  or  inductive  sciences  of  nature. 
If  Lamprecht  finds  the  task  of  history  to  consist  more  in  m. 
the  description  of  circumstances,  conditions,  and  institu-  p^j^^"" 
tions,  Dilthey  rather  finds  it  in  that  of  leading  persons 
and  minds  in  which  an  ideal  content  has  become  living 
and  active. 

Neither  of  these  two  schools  of  thought  has  as  yet 
clearly  told  us  what  it  understands  under  the  some- 
what vague  term  "ideas."  Much  of  the  best  thought 
in  Germany  moves  in  what  to  thinkers  with  the 
logical  mind  of  the  French  or  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  English  must  appear  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  causes  which  produce  and  maintain  such  a  condition 
of  philosophical  thoucrht  in  Grermany  more  that  in  other       95. 

''  ir  G  J  Ultimate 

countries  are  manifold,  but  the  principal  one  is  probably  conflict  in 
to  be  found  in  the  different  position  which  the  Church  Jd^;^®"* 
and  religion  occupy  in  the  three  countries.  In  all  three 
countries  the  conflict  of  belief  and  unbelief  is  making 
itself  increasingly  felt.  It  is  most  pronounced  in  France, 
being  accentuated  through  the  recent  conflict  between 
Church  and  State.  Protestant  thought  has  in  that 
country  never  become  a  national  force,  and  the  seculari- 
sation of  the  schools  has  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Here,  then,  the  logical  sense  of  the  Frenchman  demands 
that  the  ideal  factor  in  progress  and  culture  should 
aoqiiire  a  distinct  and  well-recognised  influence  in  the 
gEMt .  national  work  of  popular  and  higher  education. 
-fiermany  the  religious  teacher  is  still  an  important 
^  die  educational  staff.     Beligious  instruction 
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with  concurrent  endowment  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Those  among  the  educated  classes  who  have  abandoned 
the  traditional  belief  of  their  forefathers — and  they 
form  a  large  number — still  cling  to  that  ideal  interpre- 
tation of  nature  and  life  which  found  such  an  original 
expression  in  the  classical  literature  and  in  the  creations 
of  the  great  composers  of  their  country.  In  fact,  they 
live  to  a  large  extent  on  reminiscences.  Only  a  small 
number  of  thinkers  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  to  their  ideal  conception  a  better  defined  expres- 
sion in  the  shape  of  a  reasoned  creed  which  is  at  once 
elevating  and  fairly  consistent,  and  which  could — per- 
haps not  at  present  but  in  the  near  future — be  made 
the  subject  of  instruction  in  the  popular  and  higher 
schools  of  the  country. 

In  England  things  are  differently  situated.  The  num- 
ber of  thinkers,  and  among  them  even  of  natural  phil- 
osophers, who  still  embrace  the  main  Articles  of  Christian 
Faith  is  considerable.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
be  they  members  of  the  Established  or  of  the  Noncon- 
formist  Churches,  the  Bible  forms  still  the  foundation  of 
all  religious  instruction.  The  necessity  of  constructing 
a  reasoned  creed  has  only  recently  made  itself  felt,  and 
this  principally  only  among  a  small  number  of  advanced 
thinkers.  The  difference  between  believers  and  un- 
believers does  not  come  out  so  strongly  as  in  Germany, 
nor  is  it  sharpened  into  the  contrast  of  clericals  and 
anti-clericals  as  in  France.  There  is,  moreover,  a  strong 
feeling  among  the  educated  classes  against  any  painful 
and  laboured  definition  of,  or  minute  inquiry  into,  per- 
sonal   beliefs.      These    are  considered    to   be,  if  not  a 
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mystery,   at   least   a   sacred    personal    possession    into 
which  it  is  not  right  or  even  useful  to  pry. 

The  consequence  of  the  different  position  which  the 
religious  interest  occupies  in  the  three  countries  is 
reflected  in  their  philosophical  literature.  The  neces- 
sity of  rescuing  the  higher  ethical,  as  also  the  spiritual, 
view  of  life  from  the  danger  of  being  overlaid  by  the 
industrial  and  selfish  interests  of  the  age  is  most  felt  by 
foremost  thinkers  in  France.^  In  Germany  we  have 
two  movements  in  recent  philosophy,  which  we  may 
term  the  theological  and  the  purely  intellectual  or 
rationalistic.  There  is  no  country  where  religious 
philosophy  is  so  much  cultivated  as  in  Germany.  In 
England  mental  and  moral  philosophy  have  always 
existed  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  of  academic  teacli- 
ing.  They  stood  formerly  in  distinct  connection  with 
traditional  beliefs;  more  recently,  in  the  writings  of 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  the  Positivists,  they  have  sought  to 
acquire  that  independent  position  and  treatment  which 
they  have,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  on  the  Continent. 

But  English  and  German  thought  have  also  come 
under  the  influence  of  another  foreign  movement. 
This  originated  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
finds  its  expression  in  several  periodicals  of  which  the 
*Open  Court'  (1887)  and  the  'International  Journal 
of  Ethics'  (1890)  are  the  most  important.     Already  in 


^  See  inter  alia  an  important 
publication  entitled  *  La  Crise 
Morale  des  Temps  Nouveaux/  by 
Paul  Bureau  (1907).  The  author 
inclines  towards  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  the  Preface,  by  M.  Alfred 
Croiset,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedi- 
cated, shows  that  a  difference  of 


opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
religious  problem  does  not  prevent 
these  two  thinkers  from  jointly 
emphasising  the  importance  for 
society  of  the  moral  and  social 
crisis  through  which  the  modem 
world  is  passing. 
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1867  a  free  religious  association  was  formed,  and  in 
1875  there  arose  several  societies  for  ethical  culture. 
These  are  all  professedly  anti-religious.  Their  object  is 
to  make  ethics  and  morality  independent  of  religion,  or 
rather  to  construct  a  purely  ethical,  non-spiritual,  and 
non-theistic  religion.  Although  these  societies  have 
their  branches  also  in  England  they  seem  to  meet  with 
more  appreciation  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  im- 
portant thinkers  are  counted  among  their  representatives. 
Among  them  the  late  Professor  Georg  von  Gizycki  held 
a  prominent  place,  and  did  much  through  translations  to 
popularise  this  branch  of  American  literature.  It  can- 
not be  said,  however,  that  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Germany  this  line  of  thought  has  acquired  any  great 
popular  influence. 

In  this  country  morality  as  taught  in  the  schools  is 
still  essentially  religious  and  theistic.  In  Germany  the 
necessity  has  not  yet  been  felt  of  elaborating,  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  a  purely  secular  code  of  morality,  a 
moral  catechism.  And  thus,  if  we  leave  out  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  every  school  of  religious  and 
moral  teaching  thrives  alongside  of  othera,  France  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  a  pronounced  secularisa- 
tion of  morals  and  ethics  has  taken  place.  It  is  accord- 
ingly there  that  the  most  strenuous  efiforts  have  been 
made  to  place  the  theory  and  teaching  of  morality  upon 
a  purely  philosophical  basis.  A  periodical  with  the  title 
'  Eevue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale '  was  there  started 
in  the  year  1893  by  Xavier  Ldon,  and  testifies  to  the 
increasing  interest  which  the  subject  of  ethics  in  con- 
nection  with    metaphysics  commands   in   that   country. 
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Although  the  tendency  of  this  Review  is  not  religious 
in  the  older  sense  of  the  term,  many  of  its  contributors 
have  latterly  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, recognising  that  it  is  impossible  to  extinguish 
altogether  the  religious  instinct,  and  aiming  at  the 
elaboration  of  a  reasoned  creed  in  harmony  with  the 
results  of  recent  scientific  and  historical  research.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  among  these  are  not  only  professedly 
independent  thinkers  but  also  members  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church. 

But  in  all  the  three  countries  the  problem  upon 
which  philosophical  thought  seems  to  concentrate  itself 
most  is  the  social  problem,  though,  for  reasons  just 
mentioned,  the  position  of  thinkers  differs  materially 
in  the  three  countries;  so  much  so  that  sociology 
exhibits  in  each  country  a  well  -  marked  national 
character.  The  most  philosophical,  if  not  abstract, 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
where  the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  science,  criticism,  and  erudition,  is  directed  to 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  society,  starting 
with  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
conception  of  society.  To  the  labours  in  this  field  of 
research,  both  logical  and  historical,  the  great  work  of 
Prof.  Ludwig  Stein  gives  ample  testimony,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  little  agreement  exists  on  the  different 
separate  questions  into  which  the  larger  problem  can  be 
divided. 

In  England  and  France  the  social  problem  is  treated 
more  in  connection  with  actual  practical  demands  of  the 
day.     These  are,  in  England,  pre-eminently  economical. 
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referring  to  the  relation  of  Capital  aod  Labour.  In 
France  the  aocial  problem  seema,  however,  to  have 
reached  its  greatest  profundity ;  it  has  there  become  a 
religious  question,  a  question  aa  to  the  ultimate  foun- 
dation upon  which  morality  and  a  moral  order  can  be 
established.  And  it  is  really  in  a  clear  conception  of 
this  relation  that  an  understanding,  not  only  of  the  social 
questions  of  the  present  time,  but  also  of  the  meaning 
and  tendencies  of  the  historical  life  of  man  and  man- 
kind, will  have  to  be  found. 


I 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OF   IBM   UNIT?   OF   THOUGHT, 
I. 

Thk  history  of  philoBophical  thought,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  it  in  the    forgoing   chapters,  has 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
hy  breaking  it  up  into  a  series  of  more  or  less  indepeD- 
dent  parts.    The  great  philosophical  problem — that  con-        i. 
ceming  the  Order  or  Connection  of  Things — has  been  j^'™;'^- 
divided  into  a  variety  of  special  problems.     The  unity  of  '•'"^ 
the  whole,  if  such  has  been  at  all  conspicuous,  has  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  relation  in  which  the   diSerenl 
problems  stand  to  each  other.     This  mode  of  treatment, 
which  is  not  entirely  original  to  this  Work  hut  has  been 
adopted  by  other  recent  historians,  is  dictated  by  various 
considerations  of  which  the  two  following  are  the  most 
important. 

To  begin  with,  some  among  the  problems  of  which  I        i 

chugs  in 

have  treated  have  become  in  the  course  of  the  century  ^•''"'^ 
of  more  general,  indeed  of  popular,  interest;   marking  p"**"** 
in  some  instances  burning  questions  of  the  present  age. 
a  have  for  the  time  being  fallen  into  the 
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background  and  are  almost  forgotten.  Among  the 
former  we  may  single  out  the  sociological  problem  as  by 
far  the  most  important  and  generally  attractive.  Con- 
nected with  it,  as  of  hardly  less  importance,  are  the 
ethical  and  the  religious  questions.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  belonging  to  the  less  attractive  philosophical  problems, 
we  may  name  the  philosophical  problem  of  Nature  and 
the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.  To  many  thinking 
persons  it  may  appear  that  there  is  no  room  for  a 
philosophy  of  nature  outside  of  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in 
the  first  volumes  of  this  History.  Similarly  sesthetics, 
the  philosophy  of  art  and  poetry,  finds  nowadays  little 
favour,  and  a  widespread  opinion  prevails  that  the  phil- 
osophical treatment  of  these  subjects  has  been  of  little, 
if  of  any,  use  at  all.  In  both  instances,  as  regards  the 
philosophy  of  Nature  as  well  as  that  of  Art,  what  little 
interest  still  survives  seems  to  be  more  readily  satisfied 
by  historical  analysis,  and  this  is  either  purely  descrip- 
tive or  critical ;  the  standards  of  such  criticism  being  fixed, 
not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
creative  work  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  and 
modem  times. 
8  There  lias   been,  secondly,  as   I   have  had   repeated 

JpecuiSL!**  occasion  to  remark,  a  prevailing  tendency,  in  all  but 
the  most  recent  thought  of  the  last  century,  to  deal 
only  with  definite  and  well-marked  subjects,  be  they 
restricted  regions  of  scientific  and  historical  research 
or  particular  questions  of  practical  interest.  And  al- 
though, as  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  point  out,  a  re- 
action against  this  specialising  and  atomising  tendency 
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of  thought  has  set  in, — notably  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  through  the  pressure  of  practical  interests, — this  has 
hardly  made  itself  felt  in  the  region  of  philosophical 
thought.  Philosophy,  though  the  parent  of  all  the 
different  natural  and  historical  sciences,  has  nevertheless 
only  tardily  adopted  the  methods  and  points  of  view 
which  have  in  the  latter  led  to  conspicuous  success. 
Philosophical  specialists  have  only  sprung  up  long  after 
scientific  and  historical  specialisation  had  become  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  now  it  appears  as  if  unification  of 
thought  on  philosophical  subjects  may  have  to  wait  till 
such  has  been  partially  attained  in  other  and  more 
restricted  regions.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
philosophical  problem  into  a  variety  of  special  questions 
is,  to  some  extent,  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  atomising  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  least  of  all  satisfactory  in  dealing  with 
philosophical  questions,  and  that  this  is  being  more  and 
more  realised  by  philosophical  writers  of  opposite  schools 
and  in  different  countries.^  The  dictum  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  science  is  partially  unified  knowledge  and 

^  In  the  Retrospect  at  the  end  '  that    the    latter    cannot  similarly 

of  the  second  volume  of  this  His-  relieve  itself  of    this    highest  re- 

tory  (vol.  ii.  pp.  741  sqq,)^  I  pointed  sponsibility — viz.,  to  bring   unity 

out  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  I  into  thought  and  knowledge,  and 

century  Science,   in  the  narrower  that  though  it  may  have  found  it 

sense  of  the  word,  as  exact  Know-  |  necessary   to  break   up  the   main 

ledge  based  upon  observation,  de-  j  problem  into  separate  problems  it 

fiuition,  measurement,  and  calcula-  |  cannot  permanently  shirk  its  main 

tion,  has,  by  a  general  but  tacit  ,  duty.     This  explains  the  necessity 

consent,  abandoned  the  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  foregoing  chapters 

task  of  uniting  natural  knowledge  i  which     deal    with     the    separate 

into  a  comprehensive  system ;  and  '  philosophical   problems,  a  chapter 

further,  that  this  task    has   been  ,  which  answers  the  question :  what 

handed  over  as  one  of  the  principal  |  has  the  century  done  in  the  direc- 

inducements  and  interests  of  phil-  I  tion  of  defining,  understanding,  or 

osophical  thought.     It  is  obvious  ;  solving  the  main  problem  ? 

VOL.  IV.  2  P 
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philosophy  completely  unified  knowledge,  is  probably  one 
of  the  least  disputed  and  most  generally  accepted  ex- 
pressions of  that  thinker,  and  this  in  the  present  day 
when  his  own  ways  of  arriving  at  this  unification  are 
almost  as  generally  rejected  or  forgotten.  Now,  if  we 
may  say  that  the  present  age  is  marked  by  a  desire  to 
arrive  at  unity  of  thought,  we  are  forced  at  the  same 

4.  time  to  confess  that  it  is  equally  marked  by  the  failure 
attain  unity  to  attain  or  cvcu  to  approach  it.     In   this   respect  it 

of  thought  '■'•  ' 

presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Although  the  term  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer — 
unification  of  knowledge  and  thought — is  now  generally 
adopted,  it  is  only  a  new  way  of  expressing  what 
former  ages  said  in  different  terms.  They  spoke  of  and 
produced  systems  of  philosophy.  The  last  generation 
has  produced  no  original  system.     On  the  other  hand, 

5.  we  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  monistic  tendency 

Monistic 

tendency,  of  thought ;  popular  periodicals  and  treatises  have  been 
published  giving  expression  to  this  tendency.  Thus  we 
may  define  the  character  of  the  highest  philosophical 
thought  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
saying  that  it  was  essentially  systematic ;  and  again  we 
may  say  that  the  tendency  but  not  the  character  of 
philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  to  a  large  extent 
monistic.  An  adoption  of  new  terms  and  the  discarding 
of  old  ones  mark  a  change  in  philosophical  thought 
itself  which  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  more 
closely. 

Limiting  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  a  consideration 
of  philosophical  thought  in  Germany  during  the  course 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  there  the  most  pro-        c. 

•^  ^         Change  in 

nounced  expression  of  that  contrast  which  I  have  just  ^™^ 
named.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  philosophical  systems.  Kant's  philosophy, 
though  it  never  called  itself  a  system,  enjoyed  still  a 
foremost  place  in  the  philosophical  world.  Several 
thinkers  were  occupied  in  giving  to  it  that  system- 
atic unity  of  which  they  thought  it  stood  in  need. 
Following  the  earliest  attempt  of  Beinhold  we  find  a 
variety  of  attempts,  such  as  that  of  Krug  and, 
somewhat  later,  that  of  Fries;  then  we  have  in  rapid 
succession  the  professedly  systematic  work  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  latter  probably  marks  the 
culmination  of  the  systematic  interest.  This  is  less 
prominent,  though  still  active,  in  Herbart  and  Schleier- 
macher,  but  it  is  revived  again  in  an  extreme  form  in 
Schopenhauer,  whose  system  was  complete  forty  years 
before  it  became  generally  known  and  appreciated. 
Simultaneously  we  can  trace  the  breaking  up  of  the 
systematic  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  philo- 
sophical problem  in  such  writers  as  Beneke,  who,  influ- 
enced by  Herbart,  by  English  thought  and  by  the 
empirical  sciences  alike,  was  the  first  important  thinker 
in  Germany  who  treated  special  philosophical  problems, 
such  as  the  psychological  and  the  ethical  problems,  as 
separate  and  distinct  branches  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  this  country.  The  disintegration  of 
systematic  philosophy  was  further  assisted  in  Germany 
by  the  introduction  of  other  questions  which  had  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  the  great  philosophical  systems, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  demanded  theoretical  treatment 
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Thus  Fries  and  othere  introdiioed  Anthropolcffiy.  Schleier- 
macber  religious  and  moral  philosophy  on  a  positive  or 
Christian  foundation:  oLhere,  like  Wilhelm  you  Hum- 
boldt, followed  by  philolc^eLs  and  philosophers  alike, 
worked  at  the  philosophy  of  language.  Then  again  we 
have  philosophy  of  law.  political  economy,  and  philosophy 
of  the  state  and  society,  all  treated  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently, with  only  a  slight  reference  to  and  in  only 
slender  connection  with  the  central  problems  of  systematic 
thought ;  and  lastly  we  have  I'sychophysics. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  influences  and 
through  this  enlat^menl  of  philosophical  interest, 
syst«matic    philosophy    became    less   and    less    possible 


unless  the  word 
ing.     This  altered  mf 
for   the   first    time 
is  characteristic  of 
that  the  attempt  to 
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defining  it  more  clearly  and  defending  it  gainst  attacks 
and  mieconceptions. 

On  the  other  side  the  latest  important  philosophical 
system  in  Germany,  that  of  Wilhelm  Wundt,  came  like 
that  of  Lotze  after  its  author  had  published  elaborate 
treatises  on  special  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects.^ 
If  the  idea  of  the  unification  of  knowUdge  as  the  task  of 
philosophy  was,  in  its  modem  form,  for  the  first  time 
clearly  defined  for  English  readers  by  Herbert  Spencer,  a 
similar  but  larger  task,  that  of  the  unification  of  thought, 
was  defined  quite  twenty  years  earlier  for  German  students 
by  Lotze ;  and,  though  in  general  unacknowledged,  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  task  of  philosophy  is  still 
that  which  seems  to  commend  itself  to  thinkers  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  alike. 

It  will  therefore  be  of  use  to  us  if  in  a  review  of 

the   different   attempts   towards   uniiieation   of   thought 

k  vbich  the  century  presents  we  take  our  position  on  the 

ud  prepared  by  Lotze  in  the  middle  of  the  period, 

ikijig  backward  and  forward  from   this  position,  '■ 

jpw  it  differed  from   the  earlier  and   the  later 

0  perform  this  highest  of  philosophical  tasks : 

y  of  thought.     And  in   order  to  give  my 

Lto  the  changes  and  developments  which 

1  the  treatment  of  this  central  phil- 

;,  I  may  at  once  state  that  during  the 

■  century  philosophical  speculation  was 

the  fur  I6BS.     AU  the  n 
purtant    philonophical     worki 
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primarily  occupied  in  seeking  and  establishing  the  right 
Principle  of  unification,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
it  was  more  definitely  occupied  with  the  Method  of  uni- 
fication, and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  when 
both  the  principle  and  the  method  of  unification  had 
become  doubtful  or  uncertain,  the  need  and  Purpose 
of  a  unification  of  thought  made  itself  more  and  more 
felt.  The  necessity  of  arriving  at  some  firm  and  con- 
sistent view  of  the  world  and  life, — what  we  may  term 
a  reasoned  creed, — seems  to  have  impressed  itself  in 
proportion  as  the  leading  idea  of  such  a  creed  and  the 
method  of  arriving  at  it  have  become  imcertain  and  un- 
settled. These  remarks  apply  more  fully  to  German 
philosophical  thought^  than  to  that  of  other  countries. 


^  A  very  practical  proof  of  this 
condition  of  thought  will  be  found 
in    the    publication  of    a  volume 
entitled  *  Weltanschauung'  (1911). 
It  has  the  sub-title '  Philosophy  and 
Religion,*  and  contains  ten  quite 
independent    Discournes    on     the 
former    and    nine    on    the    latter 
subject,  testifying  to  the  interest 
which  both  subjects  command  at 
the  present  day,  but  also  to  the 
want    of    agreement    in    what    is 
offered    to    satisfy    it.      Although 
only  one  of  the  contributors.  Prof. 
Carl  Guttler,  mentions  the  name 
of  Lotze,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface 
(p.    xi)   by   Dr  Frischeisen-Kohler 
that  the  object  even  of  specialists 
in  the  mental  sciences  is  not  con- 
fined to  description  and  calculation, 
but  must  lead  on  to  an  understand- 
ing of   the  facts  and  events  they 
have  to  deal  with,  and  these  are 
exactly  the  words  with  which  Lotze 
concludes  the  first  volume  of  his 
*  System '  (1874,  p.  697).     To  what 
extent  the  volume  in  question  rep- 
resents, or  is  under  the  influence 


of,   the  teaching  of  Dilthey,  who 
contributes  the  first  lengthy  Dis- 
course with  the  title  '  Die  Typen 
der  Weltanschauung,'  is  not  easy 
to  determine.      The  preface   cer- 
tainly breathes  the  spirit  which  per- 
meates all  Dilthey's  later  writings, 
notably     the     discourse    on    the 
'  Foundation  of  the  Mental  Sciences ' 
quoted  in  the  last  chapter  (Trans. 
Berl.    Acad.,  1910),    and   the  full 
explanation  and  illustrations  given 
there    on    the  difference  between 
description   and  understanding  of 
facts   and  events.      The  latter  is 
occupied    with     the    reference    of 
all  creations  in  the  mental  world, 
termed   cultural   systems,    to   the 
mind     of     the     individual     man 
and    of    mankind.      Whereas    the 
natural  sciences   detach  as  much 
as    possible   the    objects  of  their 
research    from    their    connection 
with   their  subjective  origin,   the 
mental    or    philosophical    sciences 
are  mainly  intent  upon   bringing 
out  this  subjective  factor.     Lotse 
in  the  passage  referred  to  considers 
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but  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  later  on  to 
what  extent  they  characterise  likewise  the  development 
of  philosophical  thought  in  France  and  in  this  country. 

So  far  as  Lotze's  own  position  is  concerned,  we  may 
see  it  defined  in  many  passages  of  his  writings  and 
lectures :  most  concisely  in  the  published  Notes  of  his 
lectures  on  "Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy."^  It  is  as 
follows :  "  General  culture  as  well  as  the  separate  sciences 
contain  a  number  of  assumptions,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obscure,  because  they  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
comparison  of  many  experiences,  or  have  at  least  become 
conscious  to  us  only  through  such  experience.    Since  they 


that  this  conception  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  reality  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  description  was  prob- 
ably in  the  mind  of  Plato,  and  con- 
stituted also  the  real  intention  of 
Hegel's  dialectic.  Readers  of  the 
'  Microcosmus '  will  be  inclined  to 
see  in  it  the  first  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem  on  lines  more  in  har- 
mony with  modern  thought,  dis- 
carding the  metaphysical  formalism 
of  Hegel,  of  which  Dilthey  approves 
as  little  as  Lotze  did  in  his  time. 
In  fact,  the  words  of  Lotze  are 
prophetic  of  the  philosophical 
movement  forty  years  after  his 
time,  as  represented  in  the  writings 
and  the  school  of  Dilthey.  To  what 
extent  Dilthey  seems  to  go  beyond 
the  position  of  Lotze  I  shall  have  a 
future  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
(see  in/ra,  p.  772).  On  Lotze's  con- 
nection with  modem  thought  in 
Germany  see  the  very  interesting 
Address  by  Prof.  R.  Falcken- 
berg  (April  1913),  published  in  the 
'Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  und 
Philosuphische  Eritik'  (vol.  150, 
pp.   37-56). 

*  This  Course  of  Lectures  was, 
according  to  the  historical  data 
given   by  Rhenisch   (see   the   Ap- 


pendix  to  the  '  Grundzuge  der 
JBsthetik,'  1884,  p.  108),  delivered 
for  the  first  time  under  the  title 
"Logic  and  encyclopaedic  Intro- 
duction  to  other  parts  of  Philo- 
sophy," in  the  year  1845,  the 
number  of  hearers  being  given  as 
sixty.  Considering  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  that  time  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred, the  proportion  attending 
these  lectures  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  less  than  the 
proportion  of  those  who  attend 
the  much  more  frequented  philo- 
sophical lectures  in  German  uni- 
versities at  the  present  day.  A 
decline  in  numbers  took  place  short- 
ly after  that  time,  but  they  rose 
again  considerably  after  the  war 
of  1870,  the  Lectures  on  Psychology 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion  increas- 
ing in  popularity.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Lotze's  Gottingen  career  the  term 
Encyclopaedia  of  Philosophy  alter- 
nates with  that  of  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge, and  that  in  the  later  period 
the  term  Encyclopaedia  disappears 
altogether,  the  lectures  being  ad- 
vertised merely  as  "Logic.'* 
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have  received  definite  expression  in  the  words  of  language, 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  use  them  without  first  in- 
vestigating their  foundation,  their  meaning,  or  the  limits 
of  their  validity.  In  this  way  both  common  life  and 
science  make  use  of  the  conceptions  of  '  cause  and  effect, 
*  matter  and  force,'  *  end  and  means,'  *  freedom  and  neces- 
sity,' '  body  and  soul,*  &c. ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  that  investigation  they  entangle  themselves 
very  frequently  in  contradictions,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
unable  to  define  the  region  of  validity  of  these  fre- 
8.  quently  opposite  assumptions.  We  may  then  formally 
definition  of  define  the  task  of  philosophy  as  the  endeavour  to  im- 

philoBophy.  ^  ^    •' 

part  unity  and  consistency  to  the  scattered  thoughts  of 
general  culture:  to  follow  them  into  their  first  pre- 
suppositions as  well  as  into  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences, to  connect  them  all  together,  to  remove  their 
contradictions  and  to  combine  them  to  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  world  and  of  life;  mainly,  however, 
to  make  those  conceptions  which  in  science  and  practice 
serve  as  principles  the  subject  of  a  special  examination 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  limits  of  their 
validity.  Philosophy  is  partly  the  name  for  an  in- 
vestigation which  is  carried  on  to  this  purpose,  partly 
the  systematic  exposition  of  the  results  arrived  at." 

After  his  definition,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a 
somewhat  free  rendering,  Lotze  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  unity,  the  method,  and  the  principle 
of  philosophical  reasoning.  He  maintains  that  the 
desire  for  unity  and  the  search  after  one  unifying 
principle  has  been  frequently  exaggerated;  for  the 
unity  of  principle  is  in  itself  a  mere  assumption.     But 
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should  we,  in  the  course  of  our  speculation,  be  led  to 
assume  two  or  more  principles,  the  task  would  still 
remain  to  show  how  these  different  principles  inter- 
act so  as  to  lead  to  that  connection  which  we  must 
assume  to  exist  in  every  world  which  is  One  world. 
And  Lotze  is  still  more  opposed  to  postidating  a  unity 
of  method.  For  this  latter  assumption  there  is  neither 
need  nor  justification.  Eather  we  must  claim  for  our 
investigation  "complete  freedom  to  make  use  of  any 
possible  device  which,  in  the  position  that  we  human 
beings  occupy  in  the  midst  of  all  reality,  may  lead  us 
by  straight  or  circuitous  paths  to  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  that  reality."  Every  investigation,  how- 
ever, assumes  not  only  the  existence  of  a  Truth  in 
the  world,  but  further  also  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  formal  rules  of  thought  which  permit  us  to  deduce 
from  any  assumed  truth  by  a  necessary  process  other 
truths  possessing  a  definite  meaning. 

We  may  now  compare  the  position  which  Lotze  takes 
up  with  that  which  has  influenced  all  recent,  but  notably 
all  German,  philosophy,  viz.,  the  earlier  position  of  Kant. 
And  here  we  find  an  agreement  as  well  as  a  marked  dif- 
ference. Both  Kant  and  Lotze  begin  their  speculation  by 
a  reflection  on  the  possibility  and  the  means  of  philoso- 
phising, but  Kant  exaggerates  this  preliminary  or  critical 
undertaking  to  such  an  extent  that  he  apparently  loses 
sight  of  the  ultimate  object — the  unification  and  sys- 
tematisation  of  thought.  This  he  promised  to  give  in 
a  future  system, — a  promise  which  was  never  fulfilled. 
Lotze,  however,  admits  that  all  important  philosophical 
questions  are  dealt  with  in  Kant's  critical  writings,  and 
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that  the  promised  system  would  only  have  been  a 
differently  arranged  exposition  of  the  residts  arrived 
at  in  the  'Critiques/  But  Lotze  admits  also,  what 
is  not  clear  in  Kant's  own  undertaking,  that  his  own 
as  well  as  the  Kantian  way  of  approaching  the  philo- 
sophical problem  involves  an  inevitable  circle.  Human 
reason  is  required  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  own  enunciations,  and  this  by  appealing 
to  some  of  these  as  the  ground  for  such  judgment.  With 
this  in  view  Lotze  limits,  to  begin  with,  the  task  of 
philosophy  to  an  endeavour  to  bring  connection  and 
consistency  into  the  whole  of  our  ideas  and  observa- 
tions, and  he  postpones  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  consistent  whole,  when  attained,  possesses 
any  objective  truth  corresponding  to  the  real  nature 
of  things.  Kant  had  in  an  early  part  of  his  first 
*  Critique '  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
nature  of  things,  or  what  he  termed  the  "Thing  in 
itself,"  cannot  be  reached  by  our  reasoning  powers, 
inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is  based  only  on  a  varied 
and  frequently  unconnected  subjective  experience,  and 
is,  as  such,  occupied  only  with  what  appears :  it  is 
purely  phenomenal  and  not  real. 

This  result  of  Kant's  early  *  Criticjue '  was  that  which 
attracted  at  the  time  undue  attention,  and  provoked  not 
only  serious  opposition  but  also  a  strenuous  and  long- 
sustained  effort  to  find  a  way  towards  that  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things,  or  of  the  "  thing  in  itself,"  which 
Kant  had  pronounced  to  be  unattainable.  This  involved 
a  neglect  of  the  other  and  more  fruitful  side  of  Kant's 
speculations,  to  which  Lotze,  following  to  some  extent 
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on  the  road  indicated  by  Herbart,  desired  to  return. 
This  return  was  more  pointedly  proclaimed  by  a 
school  of  thinkers  who  were  little  influenced  by  Lotze's 
speculations  and  did  much  to  divert  philosophical  in- 
terest into  other  channels,  postponing  for  a  time  the 
treatment  of  the  central  philosophical  problem  —  the 
unification  of  Thought. 

As  the  latter  was  clearly  before  the  mind  of  Lotze  as        9. 

Relation  of 

the  last  and  highest  problem  of  philosophy,  he  felt — as  Jj^^*^* 
he  has  told  us  himself — more  sympathy  with  the  ideal- 
ism of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  than  with  the  exact 
treatment  of  isolated  philosophical  problems  which  had 
been  started  by  the  followers  of  Herbart  and  of  Fries,  and 
by  the  Neo-Kantians.  In  his  rarious  writings  through 
which  he  gained  a  wider  reputation,  notably  in  the 
'  Microcosmus,'  the  systematic  interest  is  indeed,  to  a 
large  extent,  pushed  into  the  background,  coming  for- 
ward only  in  a  tentative  manner  in  the  third  section 
of  the  last  volume,  where  he  treats  of  the  "  connection 
of  things."  His  scientific  and  medical  studies  had  con- 
vinced him  that  a  unification  of  thought  could  only  be 
arrived  at  on  a  much  broader  basis  of  facts,  that  these 
had  to  be  collected  from  the  wide  regions  of  science 
and  history,  of  artistic  and  poetical  literature  alike. 
When  he,  after  giving  this  general  survey,  attempted 
to  put  his  conclusions  into  a  systematic  form,  he  had 
to  admit  that  such  did  not  profess  to  be  a  systematisa- 
tion  similar  to  that  which  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century  had  attempted,  but  that  it 
could  consist  only  in  a  general  indication  how  the 
different   lines  of  reasoning   which    he    had    made   use 
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10. 
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as  to  unifi- 
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of  in  his  scientific  and  popular  writings  might  be 
brought  together  into  a  comprehensive  view,  and  that 
this  would  necessarily  bear  a  personal  and  subjective 
character.  And  as  such,  i.e,,  in  the  fragmentary  form 
of  indications  and  suggestions,  this,  the  last  import- 
ant systematic  attempt  in  Germany,  has  indeed  re- 
mained, and  the  more  so  because  its  author  was  called 
away  before  he  had  time  to  write  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  system.  But,  as  he  himself 
said  about  Kant,  the  promised  system  would  probably 
not  have  contained  any  fundamental  contributions  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  trace,  at  least  in  outline,  from  his 
earlier  writings. 

So  far  then  as  the  unification  of  thought  is  concerned, 
the  writings  of  Kant  provoked  two  distinct  departures, 
the  one  earlier,  the  other  later.  The  earlier  fastened 
upon  the  so-called  dualism  of  his  system,  proclaimed  this 
to  be  intolerable,  and  attempted  to  remove  it  by  look- 
ing out  for  some  principle  which  lay  deeper  than  the 
position  from  which  Kant  had  started.  This  dualism 
appeared  prominently  in  Kant's  distinction  between 
theoretical  and  practical  reason,  and  a  solution  was 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  a  suggestion  which  Kant 
himself  threw  out  in  his  third  *  Critique,'  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  a3sthetical  problem  and  puts  forward 
the  idea  of  Purpose  in  the  world  as  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple which  the  thinking  mind  could  make  use  of  in 
its  search  for  purely  causal  or  mechanical  connections. 
Both  Fichte  and  Schelling  started  from  these  later 
indications    of    Kant,    whereas    Reinhold    had    confined 
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his  attempts  to  unify  Kant's  thought  more  exclusively 
to  the  purely  theoretical  expositions  contained  in  the 
first  *  Critique/  And  this  purely  theoretical  or,  as  we 
may  term  it,  essentially  scientific  and  logical  interest 
supervened  again  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  spirit 
in  Hegel's  system,  which  was  elaborated  after  its  author 
had  fully  assimilated  the  valuable  suggestions  contained 
in  Fichte's  and  Schelling's  less  systematic  writings.  The 
valuable  suggestions  may  be  summed  up  in  two  dis- 
tinct notions.  These  have,  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  asserted  themselves  again  and  again 
in  various  forms,  and  in  speculative  treatises  which 
have,  in  some  cases,  had  little  or  no  connection  with 
Kant's  philosophy.  They  are  the  practical  or  active 
principle  in  the  human  mind  and  the  artistic  or 
poetical  conception  of  the  world  and  life.  The  former 
was,  more  emphatically  than  by  Kant  himself,  urged 
by  Fichte  in  his  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the 
human  will ;  the  second  forms  the  main  characteristic 
of  Schelling's  earlier  writings. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  brilliant  attempts  to  utilise 
these  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  con- 
nected systems  of  thought  had  been  confidently  made 
and  received  by  the  philosophical  public,  and  subse- 
quently found  wanting  and  repudiated,  that  the  second 
departure  referred  to  above,  which  we  may  term 'the 
Neo-Kantian,  came  gradually  into  favour.  This  change 
of  philosophical  interest  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  was  assisted  by  a  variety  of  causes,  to 
which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer.    The  result 
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of  this  development  has  been  the  breaking  up  of  the 
philosophical  problem  into  a  variety  of  distinct  problems, 
such  as  I  have  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
We  may  say  that  the  main  cause  of  this  new  departure 
was  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  on  the 
one  side,  of  the  historical  and  critical  spirit  on  the  other. 
This  new  spirit,  which  is  characteristic  of  nineteenth 
century  thought,  dispelled,  for  a  time  at  least,  what  we 
may  term  the  genuinely  philosophical  interest  which  is 
directed  towards  a  unification  of  thought. 

So  far  as  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  concerned  it  was 
very  early  recognised  that  not  only  did  it  harbour  an  in- 
herent dualism,  but  that,  moreover,  it  was  based  upon 
certain  facts  and  assumptions  which  were  insufficiently 
proved  or  not  even  clearly  set  out.  Notably  the  first 
'  Critique '  started  with  definitions  and  distinctions  adopted 
without  sufficient  justification  from  the  Aristotelian  logic 
and  from  the  traditional  psychology  of  the  schools. 
With  notions  mainly  drawn  from  these  sources  Kant 
attempted  to  criticise  the  notions  of  the  traditional 
metaphysic  of  the  schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
reply  to  the  doubts  which  had  gradually  sprung  up 
through  Locke's,  Berkeley's,  and  Hume's  original  investi- 
gations. To  many  thinkers  Kant's  critical  work  did  not 
appear  to  be  thorough  enough.  It  had,  moreover,  taken 
over  from  those  various  sources  an  amount  of  dry  and 
unnecessary  formalism  which  obscured  the  main  points, 
made  the  study  of  his  works  unnecessarily  laborious,  and 
might  possibly  carry  into  the  ultimate  conclusions  hidden 
errors  which  a  more  careful  scrutiny  would  be  able  to 
correct.     What    was  indeed    wanted   was   a    new    and 
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correcter  psychology  ^  and  a  new  and  less  formal  system 
of  logic. 

Both  these  desiderata  were  to  some  extent  supplied       ii. 

^^  British  con- 

by  the  labours  of  the  English  school.     In  it   the   first  tributionsin 

•^  o  psychology 

important  work  that  was,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  ^^^  ^°^^- 
century,  again  to  affect  Grerman  thought,  was  the  treatise 
on  *  Logic  *  by  John  Stuart  Mill.     That  side  of  Mill's 
treatise  which  attracted  attention  in  Germany  was  his 


^  In  Qermany  this  reviaion  of  the 
Kantian  position  was  started,  after 
the  general  ideas  contained  in  the 
idealistic  systems  had  lost  their  ab- 
sorbing interest,  mainly  by  two 
thinkers,  Lotze  and  Trendelenburg, 
whose  merits  are  being  more  and 
more  acknowledged  in  the  present 
day.  One  of  the  principal  results 
of  this  revising  process  has  been  to 
bring  out  a  marked  difference  in 
the  conception  as  to  the  foundation 
of  philosophical  reasoning  :  Is  it  to 
be  psychological  or  logical?  Two 
schools  have  sprung  up  in  Qer- 
many, termed  psychological  and 
anti  •  psychological.  Of  the  for- 
mer Prof.  Franz  Brentano  (born 
1838)  may  be  considered  the 
earliest  and  most  pronounced  re- 
presentative ;  of  the  latter  Prof. 
Edm.  Husserl  is  the  great  pro- 
tagonist, and  this  in  conscious  op- 
position to  Brentano,  under  whose 
influence  his  earlier  writings  were 
composed.  Both  schools  are  much 
influenced  by  Lotze,  who,  probably 
first  among  modern  thinkers,  tried 
to  bring  some  clearness  into  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  quite  insufficiently 
treated  by  Kant.  It  belongs, 
however,  so  much  to  what  Lotze 
would  have  termed  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  philosophical  schools, 
that  it  hardly  enters  into  a  history 
of  philosophical  thought.  To  give 
the  general  reader  some  indication 
of  the  import  of  the  controversy, 
I  may  refer  to  Lotze*s  distinction 


of  the  three  regions  into  which  the 
experience  of  the  contemplating 
mind  may  be  divided — the  region 
of  definite  things,  the  region  of 
relations,  and  the  region  of  judg- 
ments of  value.  Things  exist  or  do 
not  exist,  relations  obtain  (are 
valid)  or  do  not  obtain,  and  judg- 
ments of  value  are  either  approval 
or  disapproval.  This  distinction 
no  doubt  is  ultimately  a  psychologi- 
cal one,  i.e. ,  gained  by  reflection ; 
but  the  question  arises  whether 
each  of  these  regions  of  thought 
contains  a  sufficiently  definite  and 
permanent  foundation  to  form  the 
separate  sciences  or  bodies  of 
methodical  thought  and  knowledge. 
The  modem  theory  of  develop- 
ment has  introduced  the  idea  of 
a  continuous  change,  to  which 
the  human  mind  must  be  as  sus- 
ceptible as  everything  else.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  so  far  as 
logic  and  morals  are  concerned,  no 
satisfactory  theory  of  either  is 
possible  without  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  some  unalterable  truth 
and  some  supreme  law  of  conduct. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  thorough- 
going philosophy  of  Evolution  can 
furnish  these.  To  those  who  desire 
to  be  introduced  into  the  details  of 
the  controversy  as  it  exists  in 
Qerman  literature,  I  recommend 
the  first  part  of  a  tract  by  Dr  Karl 
Heim,  with  the  title  : '  Psychologis- 
mus  Oder  Anti  -  Psychologismus ' 
(1902). 
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analysis  of  the  methods  of  thought  which  had  become 
current  and  useful  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Whewell's  '  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ' 
was  likewise  translated  into  German.  The  translation  of 
both  these  standard  works  was  undertaken,  not  in  the 
interest  of  pure  philosophy,  but  by  men  of  science  in  a 
scientific  interest. 

In  addition  to  this  influence  of  English  philosophy  of 
science  must  be  mentioned  Beneke's  study  of  English 
psychology.  But  though  Beneke  was  a  philosopher,  his 
writings  did  not  during  his  lifetime  receive  due  appre- 
ciation by  contemporary  thinkers  in  Germany,  but  had 
to  wait  till  the  Xeo-Kantian  movement  of  thought  had 
gained  strength  from  other  sources.  The  most  important 
other  influence  which  worked  in  the  same  direction  was  the 
fresh  life  infused  into  psychological  studies  by  the  new 
12.  science  of  physiology,  notably  of  the  physiology  of  the 
phytioioKy.  senses.  This  had  its  centre  in  the  labours  of  Johannes 
Miiller,  which  had  an  international  influence,  giving  rise 
to  important  researches  in  all  the  three  countrie& 

In  Germany  it  was  notably  through  Miiller's  great 
disciple  Helmholtz,  through  E.  H.  Weber,  through 
Lotze,  Fechner,  and  Wundt,  that  these  physiological 
researches  gained  their  revolutionising  influence  upon 
philosophical  thought.  But  in  the  hands  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  philosophical  students  and  scholars 
these  fruitful  and  promising  researches  led  away  from 
the  main  philosophical  problem,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  a  unitieation  a  disintegration  of  thought  set 
in,  with  apparently  little  prospect  of  the  discovery  of 
any    unifying    principle    which    should    bring    together 
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again  the  scattered  fragments  into  an  orderly  and  com- 
prehensive system  or  a  reasoned  creed. 

And  yet  we  must  recognise,  as  I  stated  above,  that  such 
a  creed,  a  monistic  view  of  life,  a  connected  and  reasoned 
body  of  fundamental  convictions  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
of  belief  and  a  guide  to  conduct,  is  at  the  moment  more 
than  ever  demanded. 

Now  wherever  we  meet  with  such  a  demand  we  may 
say  that  this  denotes,  and  springs  from,  a  deep  religious 
interest :  using  the  word  "  religion  "  in  the  wider  sense 
which  it  acquired  in  the  Latin  language  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  which  would  cover  not  only  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  Christ  but  also  the  reasoned  and 
systematic  creeds  of  the  more  prominent  philosophical 
schools  which  existed  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 
And  thus  we  may  say  that  at  the  present  moment  the  is. 
supreme  interest  which  leads  men  to  philosophise  is  the  the  reiigioai 
same  as  that  which  governed  philosophical  thought  at  pwioaophy. 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  it  is  the  religious  interest.  But  though 
the  same,  it  is  yet  on  a  totally  different  level  that  this 
interest  manifests  itself  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  In  order  to  fix  this  difference  and  bring 
it  clearly  before  the  minds  of  my  readers,  I  will  define  it 
by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Germany  the  philosophical  problem  suggested  by  the 
religious  interest  was  that  of  the  relation  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge,  whereas  at  the  end  of  our  period  the  prob- 
lem had  assumed  a  different  aspect :  we  may  define  it 
as  the  problem  of  Belief  or  Unbelief. 

This   modern  phase  in  which  the  religious  interest 
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14.       presents  its  problem  to  the  philosophic  mind,  had  not 
Sh^terest  ^^^  reached    at    the  end  of  the  eighteenth   century. 
Philosophical  language  shows  this.    There  are  three  words 
very  familiar  in  the  philosophical  vocabulary  of  to-day 
which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  philosophic  writings  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — they  are  Pessimism, 
Agnosticism,   Indifferentism.      The  modem  spirit  char- 
acterised    by    these     terms    was     at     the     beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century   unknown   in   all   the   three 
countries  with  which  I  am  dealing.     In  Germany  the 
optimism  of  Leibniz'  philosophy  survived  all  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  the  nation,  and  though  the  fright- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  had  shaken 
a  shallow  and  superficial  belief  which  pervaded  a  large 
portion    of   popular    literature    and    was    ridiculed    by 
Voltaire,  it  had  on  more  serious   thinkers  and  writers 
the  effect  of  prompting  them  to  search  for  the  founda- 
tions of  their  faith  and  the  ground  of  their  hopefulness 
in  deeper  and  higher  regions  of  thought,  not  in  a  reliance 
on  mere  external  prosperity  and  success. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  confidence  abounded 
in  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  though  this  was 
characteristically  bestowed  in  Germany  upon  philoso- 
phical speculation,  resulting  in  idealism  and  transcen- 
dentalism ;  whereas  in  France  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  resources  of  scientific  thought,  which  was  held  to 
have  kindled  the  torchlight  of  Eeason,  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  superstition,  and  swept  away  political  and 
clerical  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  this  country  an 
era  of  remarkable  industrial  progress  had  begun ;  political 
and  social  philosophy  had  got  a  fresh  start,  and  were 
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hopeful  of  bringing  about,  by  patient  and  enlightened 
refonns,  that  liberty  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
attempted  to  gain  by  more  violent  methods,  but  had  to 
a  large  extent  lost  again.  This  confidence  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  own  resources,  be  they  speculative,  scientific, 
or  practical,  was  confirmed  and  heightened  by  new 
creations  and  discoveries  in  literature,  poetry,  art,  and 
science,  by  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  in  England 
which  for  a  long  time  obscured  the  hidden  influences  of 
Hume's  scepticism,  and  by  the  educational  interest  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  latter  combined  with 
religious  inwardness  Bousseau's  belief  in  the  inherent 
goodness  of  human  nature. 

This  hopefulness  which  characterised  European  thought       is. 

*  i  o       LoM  of  eon- 

till  far  on  into  the  nineteenth  century  received  its  first  Jdencein 

^  the  powen 

great  blow  through  the  reactionary  movement  in  French  J^^ 
thought.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  disillusionment  of 
the  speculative  mind  in  Germany  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  the  resources  of  idealism  failed,  and 
the  belief  in  them  was  replaced  by  a  belief  in  the  methods 
and  principles  of  science  on  the  one  side,  of  historical 
research  and  criticism  on  the  other.  An  arrogant 
materialism  set  in,  which  lacked  the  originality  as  well 
as  the  literary  graces  so  characteristic  of  the  writings  of 
the  French  encyclopaedists  two  generations  earlier.  This, 
as  also  the  slow  and  changing  processes  through  which 
the  historical  schools  matured  their  results,  tended  to 
weaken  the  belief  in  the  powers  of  human  reason  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  at  all,  and  prepared  younger 
minds  in  Germany  for  the  reception  of  that  pessimistic 
view  which  was  brilliantly  developed  in  the  writings  of 
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Schopenhauer,  von  Hartmann,  and  Nietzsche.  This 
direction  of  thought  was  likewise  assisted  by  the  dis- 
appointment which,  in  Germany,  succeeded  the  failure 
of  the  political  movement  of  the  year  1848.  The  latter 
had  been  largely  led  by  theorists  and  supported  by 
scholars  and  students  from  the  German  universities. 
Political  as  well  as  philosophical  aspirations  had  failed. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  renewed  influence  of  the 
critical  writings  of  Kant  and  the  sceptical  writings  of 
Hume,  to  which  Neo-Kantians  in  (Jermany  and  Neo- 
Hegelians  in  England  drew  marked  attention.  The 
word  Agnosticism  was  coined  to  denote  the  hopeless 
attitude  in  which  the  human  mind  found  itself 
with  regard  to  what  Carlyle  termed  the  "Eternal 
Verities."  This  term  was  destined  to  acquire  a  much 
larger  meaning  than  either  Huxley  or  Spencer  probably 
realised,  when  the  criticism  of  the  principles  of  scientific 
thought  revealed  not  only  their  formal  precision  and 
practical  usefulness  but  quite  as  much  their  essential 
instability  and  uncertainty,  their  purely  provisional 
nature. 
16.  To  the  brilliantly  expressed  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer 

Different         .  J        r  r  r 

thethrw'"  iu  Germany  and  the  widespread  agnosticism  proceeding 
countries.  fpQj^  Spcnccr  in  England,  France  added  the  probabilism 
of  Eenan.  Thus,  all  three  countries  contributed,  in  their 
own  way,  to  expose  the  general  inconclusiveness  of  modem 
lines  of  reasoning :  Germany  of  speculative,  England  of 
scientific,  France  of  historical  and  critical  research.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  admit  in  general  this  incon- 
clusiveness of  modern  European  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  answer  and  counteract  it.     And  it  is  significant 
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that  this  answer  has  been  most  impressively  given  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  a  new  and  vigorous 
civilisation  finds  itself  confronted  afresh  with  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  conduct  and  belief.  It  is,  we  are 
told,  from  the  side  of  practice  that  these  eternal 
problems  have  to  be  attacked.  The  pessimistic  solution 
of  Schopenhauer,  that  the  human  Will  is  the  source  of 
evil,  has  been  reversed,  and  the  mainsprings  of  action 
have  been  proclaimed  as  containing  the  only  revelation 
that  Beality  has  vouchsafed  to  human  beings. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  Pragmatism  is  only 
a  new  and  telling  name  for  a  tendency  which  is  not  only 
revealing  itself  among  original  and  leading  thinkers  in 
the  New  World,  but  is  to  be  found  also  among  foremost 
representatives  of  European  thought,  such  as  Wundt  in 
Germany  and  Bergson  in  France.  The  prominent 
questions    then    which    philosophy    is    called    upon    to       17. 

Qaeitioni  of 

answer  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are,  where  certitude  of 

^  '  belief  and 

to  find  certitude  in   matters  of  belief  and   conviction,  sanction  for 

'  moral  law. 

where  to  find  sanction  and  authority  for  the  rules  of 
conduct  ?  As  speculative  knowledge  has  been  discarded, 
and  scientific  knowledge  is  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  successful  investigation  of  the  purely  mechanical 
order  of  things  and  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  question 
becomes  increasingly  urgent  as  to  the  independent  reality 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  factors  of  life.  Are  they 
identical,  as  one  school  of  modem  thinkers  maintains? 
Can  morality  be  placed  upon  an  independent  foundation, 
and  if  so,  is  this  scientific  and  relative  or  original  and 
absolute  ?  If,  on  the  other  side,  morality  cannot  per- 
manently live  and  grow  except  on  a  spiritual  foundation, 
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as  another  school  of  thinkers  maintains,  then  the  philo- 
sophical problem  presents  itself  as  to  the  source  of 
certitude  in  matters  of  faith.  The  mediating  task  of 
philosophical  thought  cannot  be  undertaken  till  the 
questions  have  been  answered :  knowledge  or  no  know- 
ledge ?  certainty  or  no  certainty  ?  something  that  is 
intrinsically  good  and  valuable  or  a  mere  semblance  and 
passing  illusion?  Philosophically  expressed,  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  Absolute.  As  to  the  existence  of  this 
the  beginning  of  the  century  harboured  no  doubt,  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  present  age,  has  no  certainty. 
18.  In  the  third  part  of  the  general  Introduction  to  this 

Retrospect. 

Work  I  indicated  the  position  which  I  would  assign  to 
philosophy  in  the  'History  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Thought.'  It  was  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  scientific  and  religious  thought;  its  principal 
task  being  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  these 
two  regions  —  the  region  of  methodical  knowledge 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  region  of  personal  convictions 
on  the  other.  Upon  this,  as  it  would  seem  to  many, 
modest  task  of  mediating  between,  or  reconciling, 
two  distinct  aspects  of  thought,  philosophy  has  only 
retired  during  the  second  half  of  the  century.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pretensions 
of  philosophy,  at  least  in  Germany,  were  of  a  much 
higher  order.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  attempt  to 
elevate  subjects  of  Faith  into  subjects  of  Knowledge. 
This  involved  two  distinct  assumptions  which  the  present 
age  is  not  generally  prepared  to  allow.  The  first  as- 
sumption is:  the  existence  of  a  distinct  and  tolerably 
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well-defined  body  of  beliefs,  of  a  religious  faith  expressed 
in  a  small  number  of  well-defined  Articles.  The  second 
assumption  is :  that  the  human  mind  is  in  possession — 
or  at  least  in  confident  search— of  a  method  by  which 
these  definite  and  generally  accepted  Articles  of  Faith 
can  be  rationalised  and  brought  into  reasoned  connec- 
tion with  the  large  body  of  existing  natural,  scientific, 
and  historical  knowledge.  These  two  assumptions,  which 
formed  as  it  were  the  background  of  all  philosophical 
speculation  in  Germany  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  the  year  1770,  cannot  nowadays 
be  safely  taken  for  granted  by  any  philosophical  writer. 
Both  require,  to  say  the  least,  a  preliminary  justification 
based  upon  a  searching  analysis. 

The  task  of  mediating  between  two  forms  of 
knowledge,  or  between  Knowledge  and  Faith,  was  first 
assigned  to  philosophy  by  Leibniz,  whose  whole  literary 
career  was  characterised  by  the  endeavour  to  do  justice 
to  different  and  frequently  opposed  schools  of  thought, 
of  science,  and  of  belief ;  throwing  out  manifold  sugges- 
tions whereby  a  reconciliation  might  be  brought  about. 
In  this  respect  the  system  of  Leibniz,  which  was  only 
adumbrated  by  its  author  but  never  carried  out  with 
any  approach  to  consistency  and  completeness,  stands 
in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Spinoza,  who  put  forward  a 
compact  body  of  doctrine  which  was  at  once  his  science, 
his  philosophy,  and  his  religion.  For  various  reasons, 
which  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  this  compact  and  comprehensive  philosophical 
creation  of  Spinoza  was  not  at  the  time  either  appreciated 
or  even  understood.     The  many  existing  controversies, 
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religious,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  scientific,  were  so 
prominent  and  absorbing  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  accepting  a  dogmatic  system  produced  by  a 
solitaiy  thinker,  who  had  retired  from  contact  with  the 
world  and  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  to  which  the 
loud  assertions  of  opposed  parties  presented  themselves 
merely  as  different  modes  of  one  and  the  same  highest 
truth.  Nor  had  the  different  existing  beliefs  in  various 
regions  lost  that  vitality  the  absence  of  which  would 
have  prepared  the  thinking  and  searching  mind  for 
the  reception  of  a  new  truth.  In  one  word,  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  many  scattered  views  and  theories  was 
more  wanted  than  the  construction  of  a  new  doctrine 
and  theory  of  life.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  with  an  optimistic  belief  in  its  possibility, 
which  characterised  Leibniz'  work,  was  more  acceptable 
and  became  more  popular. 

The  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  system  which  its 
author  had  only  adumbrated,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
teachable  doctrine,  became  the  task  of  the  followers 
of  Leibniz,  of  whom  Christian  Wolff  was  the  most 
industrious  and  successful.  The  result  of  Wolff's 
labours,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory :  the 
best  ideas  of  Leibniz  were  on  the  point  of  being  lost ; 
the  work  of  reconciliation,  the  higher  synthesis,  turned 
out  to  be  merely  a  shallow  compromise.  A  dry 
formalism,  easy  to  teach  but  destructive  of  the  spirit 
of  Leibniz'  philosophy,  was  introduced,  which,  in  the 
sequel,  tended  to  make  philosophy  trivial  and  ridiculous, 
or  to  reduce  it  merely  to  the  dicta  of  common-sense. 
The  deeper  truths  which  lay  hidden   in   the   world   of 
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nature  as  well  as  in,  what  Leibniz  termed,  the  "  world 
of  Grace,"  seemed  to  be  lost  or  hidden  away  in  an 
esoteric  philosophy  which  was  not  taught  in  the 
schools.  Accordingly  the  time  came  when  two  distinct 
tasks  presented  themselves  to  thinkers — the  one  in  the 
direction  of  renewing  with  more  method  and  circum- 
spection Leibniz'  attempt  to  reconcile  knowledge  and 
faith,  the  other  to  deepen  and  enliven  both  through  a 
more  sympathetic  study  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
natural  and  external  world  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
individual  and  spiritual  world  on  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  great  tasks  rose  clearly  before  the 
mind  of  Kant,  whose  earlier  writings  were  occupied  with 
various  problems  suggested  in  Leibniz'  philosophy ;  whose 
academic  teaching  followed  much  in  the  lines  of  the 
WolflBan  school ;  but  who,  largely  through  the  study  of 
English  thinkers,  notably  of  Hume,  succeeded  in  finding 
a  new  point  of  departure. 

The  second  great  task  was  atta,cked  from  various  sides 
by  thinkers  who  had  freed  themselves  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  who  were  not  tied  down  to  systematic 
teaching,  and  who  found  in  instinctive  and  intuitive 
knowledge,  gained  through  an  immediate  conta.ct  with 
its  object,  a  new  source  of  inspiration. 

The  new  life  which  was  infused  into  general  literature, 
into  science  and  philosophy  alike,  came  thus  from  two 
independent  sources,  of  which  the  one  was  eminently, 
but  not  exclusively,  critical,  of  which  the  other  was 
constructive  and,  in  the  sequel,  became  dogmatic. 

These  two  springs  of  new  life,  the  critical  and  the 
creative,  stand  out  in  full  contrast  in  the  two  greatest 
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representatives  of  German  thought  and  literature  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century :  in  Kant  and 
Goethe.  Yet  before  their  genius  manifested  its  great- 
ness and  originality  through  independent  critical  and 
poetic  creations,  the  two  ways  had  been  prepared,  but 
not  clearly  separated,  by  Lessing  and  Herder,  of  whom 
the  former  was  the  more  critical  and  accurate,  the  latter 
the  more  original  and  suggestive.  In  the  persons  of 
Lessing  and  Herder  a  theological  education  secured  the 
religious  interest  which  both  maintained  throughout 
their  career  without  attaching  themselves  to  any  definite 
philosophical  school  or  to  any  narrow  denominational 
confession.  Both  were  actuated  by  the  love  of  freedom 
and  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  in  both  also  there  lived  the 
spirit  of  Leibniz  as  well  as  that  of  Spinoza.  They  in- 
herited from  the  former  the  historical  sense  and  the 
idea  of  development  in  nature  and  history ;  in  the  latter 
they  admired  the  creative  spirit  as  well  as  the  organising 
and  constructive  efifort.  The  special  work  of  philosophy 
was  taken  up  by  Kant  with  the  distinct  desire  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion,  but 
in  a  difi'ereut  manner  from  that  which  Leibniz  had 
attempted  or  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  more 
enlightened  among  his  followers.  They  had  conceived 
of  faith  and  religion  as  consisting  in  a  special  knowledge 
of  things  spiritual,  notably  of  God  and  His  revelation, 
of  human  freedom  and  immortality.  These  spiritual 
truths  were  contrasted  and  brought  together  with  what 
were  termed  the  truths  of  nature,  such  as  Causality, 
Necessity,  the  physical  pre- determined  law  and  order  of 
things. 
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In  Kant  this  problem  assumed  a  different  aspect.  He 
prepared  the  way  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  the  religious  problem.  Although, 
in  the  sequel  of  his  investigations,  he  dealt  with  such 
conceptions  as  efficient  and  final  causes,  the  Universal 
Order,  the  Divine  Being,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  the  existence  of  Evil  and  Sin, 
he  did  not  set  out  with  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  these, 
but  with  the  object  of  defining  wherein  consisted  the 
mental  process  of  acquiring  Knowledge  and  the  mental 
process  and  function  of  Belief.  He  reduced  both 
to  immediate  evidence,  but  to  evidence  of  a  different 
kind ;  the  one  being  the  evidence  of  the  physical  senses, 
the  other  the  evidence  of  the  moral  sense,  the  law  of 
conscience. 

Before  Kant  published  his  critical  examination  into 
the  processes  of  theoretical  and  practical  reasoning  and 
advanced  to  a  suggestion  how  the  two  might  be  brought 
together  and  admit  of  a  reasoned  religious  as  well  as 
scientific  creed,  another  thinker  had  independently  taken 
up  the  problem  from  a  similar — i.e.,  from  the  psycho- 
logical— point  of  view.      This  was  F.  H.  Jacobi,  1 
through  his  clear  and  finished  style  acquired  a  t 
siderable  influence  in  a  wide  circle  of  readers  to  idl 
Kant's  severe  and  formal   discussions   would   otherw] 
have  remained  inaccessible  and  repellent 

Jacobi's  writings  occupy  an  important  place  in  tib 
history  of  philosophical  though  not  of  Fv«Mmatic  thon^^ 
It  is  mostlv  through  his  criticism  of  i 
that    he    succeeded   in   defining   U 
acquired  considerable  popularity.     I 
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him,  he  had  approaclied  independently  the  great  problem 
of  philosophy,  the  religious  problem,  before  he  experi- 
enced the  influence  of  Kant's  writings.  Jacobi  may  be 
counted  among  the  philosophers  of  common-sense.  He 
never  admitted  that  the  dualism  of  reasoned  and  in- 
tuitive knowledge  could  be  overcome.  He  was  influ- 
enced by  English  thinkers,  such  as  Shaftesbury,  Locke, 
and  Hume,  but  his  conception  of  sense  was  not  the 
narrow  meaning  of  the  word.  Sense  meant  for  him 
likewise  sentiment.  The  earlier  writings  through  which 
he  became  known  would  have  classed  him  with  the 
novelists.  The  influence  of  English  writers,  such  as 
Bichardson  and  Goldsmith,  is  quite  apparent,  but  in 
addition  to  this  he  also  came  early  under  the  influence 
of  the  writings  of  Eousseau  through  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Genevese  philosophers  Le  Sage  and  Bonnet. 
Jacobi  had  not  only  common-sense,  he  had  also  senti- 
ment and  sensitiveness.  A  pure  nature  with  a  high 
moral  tone,  he  nevertheless  inclined  towards  an 
aesthetical  view  of  morality,  and  thus  it  came  that 
both  the  sentimental  and  aesthetical  side  of  his  nature 
combined  to  put  him  in  opposition  to  Kant,  to  whom 
common-sense  was  intellectually  insufficient  and  whose 
ethical  system  was  based  exclusively  upon  the  ideas 
of  duty  and  obligation.  Jacobi  was  a  divided  nature, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  two  sides  of 
his  philosophy  into  reasoned  agreement  —  in  fact,  he 
maintained  that  such  dualism  was  unavoidable  and  in- 
herent in  the  human  mind.  He  had  a  considerable 
personal  and  literary  influence  on  other  thinkers  such 
as    Goethe,   Fichte,   and    Schleiermacher,   but    they   all 
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passed  out  of  the  phase  which  his  thought  represents 
and  sought  for  that  unity  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
he  himself  considered  to  be  unattainable  by  human 
reason. 

In  fact,  the  position  which  Jacob!  occupied  could  not 
in  the  long-run  be  maintained.  It  marks  a  transitional 
phase,  a  compromise,  and  was  as  such  indicative  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
to  solve  its  greatest  and  fundamental  problem.  Thus 
Groethe  separated  from  him  because  he  felt  that  in  his 
own  poetical  conception  of  nature  he  had  discovered  that 
unity  and  harmony,  that  comprehensive  aspect,  which 
Jacobi  himself  never  reached.  Fichte  went  beyond 
him,  or  rather  absorbed  the  truth  of  Jacobi's  philosophy 
of  Belief,  in  a  higher  conception  of  Faith  and  Religion, 
which  he  developed  in  his  later  philosophical  writings. 
And,  lastly,  so  far  as  Jacobi's  actual  religious  position 
was  concerned,  he  never  arrived  at  a  definition  of  the 
relation  of  natural  (rational)  and  historical  (revealed; 
religion.     He  looked  upon  both  as  a  revelation. 

Now,  what  was  termed  Natural  Religion — whether 
such  a  body  of  doctrine  can  be  reasonably  established  or 
not  —  has  certainly  never  exerted  a  lasting  moral  or 
spiritual  influence  unless  it  has  attached  itself  to  soiiu 
historical  or  traditional  authority.  Thus  we  find  that 
Schleiermacher,  in  the  course  of  his  philosophical  de- 
velopment, took  up  more  and  more  the  position  of  • 
teacher  and  interpreter  of  Christian  dogmatics  and 
ethics.  And  in  the  hands  of  some  of  Schleiermacher^s 
successors,  notablv  of  Albrecht  BitaehT  4at  the 

reliance  on  natural  religion,  on  e  pi 
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tinguished  from  the  positive  Christian  creed,  has  been 
finally  abandoned. 

Had  Jacobi  been  an  academic  teacher  and  forced  as 
such  to  systematise  and  define  his  ideas  more  exactly, 
these  ideas  could  not  have  remained  in  that  fragmentary 
and  transitory  condition  in  which  they  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  other  independent  and  original 
thinkers  while  tiever  rising  to  a  leading  position  in 
philosophical  thought  in  general. 

This  leading  position  was,  at  the  time,  held  by  Kant, 
whose  line  of  reasoning  became  so  much  more  fruitful 
because  it  contained  not  one  but  several  suggestions  how 
a  unification  of  thought  and  knowledge  might  be  attained. 
In  this  respect  it  supplied  notably  three  definite  ideas. 
All  three  have  been  fixed  by  philosophical  terms  which 
Kant  introduced,  which  were  taken  up  by  his  followers, 
and  which  have  been  permanently  incorporated  in  philo- 
sophical language, 
so.  The  first  directing  thought  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 

Unifying 

principiei  of  Kaut's  '  Critiqucs.*  It  is  there  termed  "  the  unity  of 
apperception  of  the  intellect."  After  having  adopted 
that  psychological  or  subjective  view  of  the  whole  of  our 
theoretical  knowledge  which  maintains  that  it  is  made  up 
of  ideas,  it  finds  the  unity  of  this  aggregate  or  sequence 
of  ideas  in  the  unity  of  the  apperceiving  mind,  in  which 
attention,  memory,  and  imagination  play  the  leading 
part.  Yet  in  opposition  to  this  subjective  or  psycho- 
logical unity  of  thought  and  knowledge  there  remains 
impressed  on  the  mind  the  apparent  unity  and  order  of 
an  external  world.  This  Kant  could  never  explain  or 
explain  away.     It  remained  as  a  liii^iting  conception,  as 
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"  the  Thing  in  itself."  The  very  attempt  to  find  the 
unity  of  knowledge  in  the  subjective  principle  led  to  a 
du&lism  of  the  noumenal  and  phenomenaL 

The  second  unifying  principle  in  Kant's  philosophy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  '  Critique ' :  it  is  the  moral 
law,  "  the  categorical  imperative,"  commonly  called  Con- 
science. And  inasmuch  as  this  was  something  differeni 
from  the  purely  intellectual  unity  of  apperception, 
presented  itself  as  the  principle  of  Reality  in  the  life  ol 
the  human  mind  in  addition  and  frequently  in  oppoai' 
tion  to  the  purely  phenomenal  world  of  impressions, 
desires,  and  feelings  revealed  by  introspection.  And 
the  relation  of  this  cat^orical  imperative,  of  this  point 
of  reference,  to  the  purely  empirical,  accidental,  and  con- 
tingent flow  of  ideas,  desires,  and  feelings,  su^ested  that 
tiie  principle  underlying  it,  the  human  Will,  indicated 
likewise  the  nature  of  that  reality  in  the  outer  world 
which  the  first  '  Critique '  had  retained  in  the  limiting 
conception  of  the  "  Thing  in  itself." 

Lastly,     the     thirt)     of     Kant's     '  Critiquee '     dealt 
with   the  reconciliation   of  the  "  mechanical 
of     things,"    indicated    aud     governed    by 
Causation,  with  the  teleological  view  which 
mind  inevitably  forms :   the  conception  of  an 
purpose.     It  is  the  governing  principle  in  our 
view  of  nature,  and  it  occurs  likewise  as  a 
principle,   as   a   sign-post   indicating    the 
following  which  the  mini 
mechanical  connection  of  tl 
Intuition  "  of  the  artist,  the 

The   first  great  thinker   wbo^ 
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21.  portant  suggestions  contained  in  Kant's  '  Critiques '  and 
set  himself  to  follow  out  the  trains  of  reasoning  which 
they  indicated  was  Fichte.  He  did  not  propose  merely 
to  criticise  Kant's  doctrine  or  to  take  up  single  points, 
as  had  been  done  by  others ;  he  proposed  to  think  out 
the  Kantian  scheme  to  its  completion  and  to  bring 
together  the  different  lines  of  reasoning.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Kantian  philosophy  there  was  another  and 
distinct  philosophical  influence  which  made  itself  felt  in 
Fichte 's  system.  This  influence  came  through  the  re- 
newed study  of  Spinoza's  works,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated outside  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  by  many  prominent  and  original  thinkers  in 
Germany.  It  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  con- 
versation which  Jacobi  had  with  Lessing  shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  latter  and  before  the  appearance,  in  the 
same  year,  of  Kant's  first  '  Critique.'  Jacobi  himself 
published  later  an  account  of  this  conversation,  and  also 
an  exposition  of  Spinoza's  system  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Hume ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  through  these  writ- 
ings, which  interested  a  much  larger  circle  than  did  the 
writings  of  Kant,  the  philosophical  horizon  was  greatly 
widened. 

Since  that  time  three  distinct  philosophical  aspects 
have  exerted  a  changing  and  recurrent  influence  upon 
all  the  most  important  Continental  thought.  These 
three  aspects  are  identified  with  the  names  of  Kant, 
Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  It  may  be  said  that  Kant 
and  Spinoza  dominate  the  earlier,  Kant  and  Leibniz 
the  later,  philosophy  of  the  century. 

Still  more  than  was  the  case  with  Kant  and  Jacobi 
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did  the  religioue  problem  occupy  and  stimulate  the 
early  speculations  of  Fichte.  Hesitating  for  a  time 
whether  he  would  be  a  religious  or  a  philosophical 
teacher,  he  finally  entered  the  academic  career,  in 
which  be  became  a  great  moral,  religious,  and  political 
power;  and  the  religious  interest  asserted  itself  in  a 
still  greater  d^ree  in  the  later  of  his  published  works 
and  in  his  later  courses  of  lectures. 

The  first  of  his  writings,  which  at  once  made  bim 
celebrated,  was  a  Critique,  written  in  the  Kantian  spirit, 
of  the  conception  of  historical  Revelation — a  problem 
which  had  been  discussed  already  by  Leasing  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  '  Education  of  Humanity,'  but  which 
at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  dealt  with  by  Kant 
himself. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  goodness 
of  the  natural  man,  proclaimed  by  Bousseau,  and  also 
to  the  rationalistic  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  purely 
moral  code,  Fichte  dealt  in  hii  XmtiBe  with  the  much 
deeper  problem  of  Sin,  EvQ,  i 
thus  he  showed  a  greater  unden 
problem  than  was  current  ia  I 
and  sentimental  lilerature  at 
however,  forced  into  opposition 
section,  as  was  Lessing  before  him.  t 
the  former,  largely  provoked  by  j 
ing  academic  inSuence  and  of  I 
he  infnaed  into 
was  by  a  belief  J 
of  the  I>i\*iDe  Spi 
Moral     Order, 
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with  his  view  the  attributes  of  personality.  These  he 
conceived  as  being  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
limitations  of  human  persons.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  philosophy  he  never  adopted  that  term  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  deepest  and  highest  religious  conviction, 
however  much  he  may  have  gradually  found  a  philo- 
sophical expression  for  the  moral  Truths  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

If  we  now  inquire  how  Fichte,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  problem  which  directed  all  his  thought,  dealt 
with  the  more  technical  philosophical  problem,  the 
unification  of  thought  or  knowledge,  we  find  that  he 
takes  up  Kant's  position.  But  instead  of  asking,  how 
is  experience  possible  ?  he  puts  the  deeper  question, 
how  is  consciousness  or  self  -  consciousness  possible  ? 
And  while  Kant's  first  answer  to  his  question  was,  "  by 
the  unity  of  apperception,"  Fichte  put  the  question  more 
pertinently,  how  is  this  unity  of  apperception  or  of 
consciousness  possible,  i,e.,  thinkable  and  intelligible  ? 
And  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  this  question  was : 
"  through  an  original  act  or  activity."  He  thus  at  once 
seized  upon  the  link  between  the  unity  of  the  theoretical 
and  that  of  the  practical  reason,  which  in  Kant's  system 
was  indeed  suggested  but  not  clearly  and  consistently 
established.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  overboard, 
as  unnecessary  and  misleading,  the  idea  of  an  additional 
external  unity  of  the  "  Thing  in  itself,"  which  had 
remained  as  a  limiting  idea  in  Kant's  system.^ 


^  The  fundamental  practical  idea 
first  clearly  stated  V)y  Fichte,  that 
a  moral  purpose  must  form  the 
explanation   of    every   satisfactory 


analysis  of  the  stages  and  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  practical,  but 
also  of  theoretical  reason,  has  sur- 
vived and  come  forward  again  and 
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lu  addition  to  this  Fichte  also  took  up  the  queatioD 
of  the  ultimate  source  of  knowledge  and  certainty 
of  any  kind.  This  he  found  in  immediate  evidence,  or 
what  he  terms  "  an  intellectual  intuition."  By  this 
he  meant  that  the  beginning  of  all  thought  is  a  self- 
evidence,  an  intuition,  or,  as  others  would  say,  &  Belief. 
Kant  had  already  made  ose  of  this  term  in  bis  third 
'  Critique ' ;  but  it  was  there  si^gested  rather  as  con- 
tradictory    to    the   view  developed   in   his  two  earlier 


4gain  in  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
nineteeoth  ceDtuiy,  Mid  !□  this 
reapect  Ihinkera  of  very  difiereut 
(choola,  luch  aa  Lotee,  Judl, 
Euckeu,  Mid  even  Bradlej,  re- 
mind UB  coDtinuftlly  ot  Fichte's 
pliiloaophictl  ideali.  In  the  work- 
iog  out  of  this  highest  philo- 
sophical progrunme,  brought  home 
to  us  sgaio  in  the  Lecture  Sjl- 
kbua  of  Prof.  Sorlej  (' GiSbrd 
Lecturea,'  ISU,  i.  1),  the  ftbaCruse 
and  forbidding  terminology  uid 
anklysiB  ol  Kichte's  esoteric  writ- 
ings bss  been  forgott«n.  Kever- 
tbeless  it  is  impossible  to-  reoii  the 
exposition  oE  such  thinkcre  su  the 
late  Prof.  Robert  Adamsou  in  this 
country,  and  still  more  of  I'rof. 
Windeiband  in  Germany,  siid  nut 
to  recognise  that  modem  pr\  ohoUi^y 
U  spproschiog  the  same  prublem  in 
mbitious  but  po«sil>1y  mure 


doctrine  there  fullov 
whicb  places  it,  with  all  its  dialec- 
tic consequences,  in  irrecoDcilable 
contrast  with  the  common-sense 
view  of  things.  It  is  better  to 
mark  this  contrast   quite   clearly 
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ultimate  reason    for   all   that   I 
appeared  and    still    appears    | 
doiical  in  the  idealistic  philosophy. 
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1  think 


of  a  function  (process)  oi 
stAte  or  the  activity  of  a  fucctiim- 
ing  being.  In  whatever  way  this 
relation  is  represented,  the  ordinary 
way  of  reasoning  thinks,  first  of 
tilings,  and  than  of  funoUons  which 
they  cany  out.  T '  *  " 
turns  this  nkticA  <| 
what  V 


prouii 


For   i 


understanding  I  would 
those  who  are  deterred  b;  Kiohte'e 
own  espwitions,  which  seem  never 
to  have  given  him  full  satieCactiuu, 
to  read  the  chapter  on  l''ichtc  in 
Adamson's  'Lectures  on  J[r>de[ii 
Philosophy'  (ed.  by  W.  11.  Sor- 
ley,  1B03,  vol.  i.  pp.  253  ■  2631, 
and  the  luminous  ohtptera  in 
Windelhand's  'Die  Bliite/ei<  der 
Deutachen  Philosophie'  r2nd  vol. 
of  the  '  History  nf  Modaru  Philo- 
sophy,' 4th  ed.  1907,  fg  6S  and  07}. 
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works.  Fiohte  uses  it  in  the  sense  that  all  thought, 
all  knowledge,  and  all  philosophy  rest  upon  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but 
which  is  felt.  In  the  sequel  Schelling  adopted  the 
term  as  denoting  the  identity  of  a  thinking  subject  with 
the  object  of  its  thought.  This  use  of  the  term  Fichte 
repudiated,  and  based  upon  it  his  emphatic  denunciation 
of  Schelling's  system  as  distinguished  from  his  own. 

If,  as  I  stated  above,  Kant  took  the  first  step  from 
the  metaphysical  and  dogmatic  to  the  psychological 
treatment  of  the  philosophical  problem,  Fichte  took 
a  further  step.  To  him,  even  more  distinctly  than  to 
Kant,  the  unity  of  knowledge  exists  and  is  to  be  realised 
in  the  inner  region  of  self-consciousness.  In  Kant  this 
Self  appears  only  as  the  inner  point  of  reference,  the 
unity  of  apperception ;  in  Fichte  it  appears  as  an  active 
principle,  as  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of  a  thinking 
mind.  Self-consciousness  is  not  merely  a  point  of 
reference,  it  is  an  act  of  affirmation,  of  self-assertion. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  terminology 
employed  by  Fichte  is  unfortunate  and  misleading, 
more  so  even  than  that  of  Kant.  In  the  use  of 
the  term  "  ich "  (I  or  ego),  we  seem  to  be  left  in  un- 
certainty whether  by  this  term  is  meant  the  Self  as  one 
among  other  selves,  or  some  condition  of  thought  or 
feeling  common  to  every  thinking  human  being.  In 
the  latter  sense  no  doubt  Kant  used  the  difierent  terms  of 
his  analysis,  such  as  Beason,  Understanding,  Imagination, 
&c.  There  was  no  attempt  to  take  note  of  individual 
diflferences  —  in  fact,  Kant's  analysis  was  ultimately 
founded  upon  the  abstract  psychology  and  logic  of  the 
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schools  and  the  text-books.  Fichte  distinctly  explains 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Self,  which  he  unfortunately 
calls  "  ego,"  he  neither  deals  with  psychological  and 
l<^oal  data  nor  with  the  individual  He  refers  only  to 
that  which  has  to  take  place  in  every  thinking  mind  as 
the  condition  of  thought  and  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  a,  position  is 
difficult  to  realise  and  still  more  difficult  to  maintain, 
and  that  it  suggests  two  departures :  the  first  lies  in 
the  direction  of  conceiving  of  this  "  ^o "  or  aelf  as 
the  deeper-lying  ground  of  the  individual  self  which 
appears  actually  in  many  examples,  as  the  one  universal 
spirit  of  which  the  individual  spirits  are  merely  different 
manifestations.  And  the  fact  that  Fichte  himself,  in 
many  instances,  introduces  the  word  "  God "  when 
speaking  of  the  centre  and  root  of  Belf-consciousuess, 
gave  to  subsequent  thought  that  direction  which  has 
been  termed  Pantheistic,  and  brought  it  near  to  the 
view  developed  in  Spinoza's  system. 

The  other  departure  from  the  untenable  position  of 
the  Fichtean  "  ego  "  or  self  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
conception  of  a  number  ^Mttg||M^al^nany  difl'ereut 
selves  or  human  beingLj 

These    two    depaitoi 
formulary  of  Fichte's   ] 
pression,  on   the   one  t 
the    other    side    in    a    revere 
Leibniz.      And    the    latter 
the  one  hand  inta  ^ 
purely  scientifio  tf 
and   on   the  i 
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spiritualism  which  admits  into  its  scheme  the  idea  of 
personality,  an  idea  which  Fichte  himself  never  admitted 
into  his  system.  An  adequate  analysis  of  this  con- 
ception forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in  Lotze's 
speculation. 

22.  Both  these  later  aspects,  that  of  Hes^el  and  that  of 

Plchte'8  ^  ^ 

of  ut^**^'*  Lotze,  are  suggested  by  many  passages  of  Fichte's  writ- 
aspects,  ijjgg  B^^  before  they  were  systematically  developed  re- 
spectively in  the  first  and  second  third  of  the  century, 
other  influences  came  into  play  which  produced  special 
systems  of  thought.  These  stand  somewhat  outside  of  the 
main  current  of  German  speculation.  They  gave  rise  to 
no  independent  philosophical  schools,  though  their  special 
doctrines  had  important  influence  in  philosophy,  science, 
and  literature.  The  more  prominent  among  these  are : 
the  succeeding  phases  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  the 
compact  and  isolated  system  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher. 

23.  The  interest  which  prompted  Schelling  in  his  earliest 

SchelUng.  r  r  o 

philosophical  speculations  was  not  in  the  same  degree  a 
religious  interest  as  was  the  case  with  Fichte  before  and 
Hegel  after  him.  But  he  brought  two  other  interests  to 
bear  upon  philosophical  thought,  the  poetical  or  artistic 
and  the  historical  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  subse- 
quent developments  his  receptive  mind  assimilated,  in 
an  original  manner,  much  of  earlier  and  contemporuy 
thought,  and  led  him  ultimately  into  the  depths  of  tho 
religious  problem  at  a  time  when  historical  research  had 
opened  out  in  many  directions  new  and  wider  vistafj. 
inquiry. 

Schelling  was  thirteen  years  younger  than  Fichte, 
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was  for  a  time  his  follower  and  fellow-worker,  but  he 
soon  separated  from  him  when  it  became  uecessary  to 
give  a  more  exact  definition  to  the  unifying  principle 
which,  as  it  Beamed  to  him,  was  vaguely  and  unsatisfac- 
torily conceived  by  Fichte  as  self-consciousness  or  ex- 
pressed by  the  repellent  term  "  ego."  Schelling,  among 
others,  was  early  led  to  see  the  humorous  aide  of  Fichte's 
terminolc^,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  literary  society  in 
which  he  moved,  was  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  moral 
force  and  strenuous  character  of  Fichte's  personality  and 
doctrine.  It  seemed  to  them  too  rigid,  and  as  such 
deficient  from  a  poetical  and  artistic  point  ot  view. 
This  want  of  sympathy  led  to  an  early  estrangement, 
which  found  expression  in  polemical  outbursts  from  both 
sides.  The  poetical  side  of  Schelling's  mind  found  satis- 
faction in  Goethe's  love  of  nature,  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  naturalism  of  Goethe's  poetry.  Schelling  also  came 
into  contact  with  eminent  naturalists,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  the  new  discoveries  by  Galvani  and  Volta, 
as  wfiU  as  in  A"'"inl  Magnetism,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise unexpected  insight  into  some  •'[  ihf  uiysteritnii; 
phenomena  of  Uvin^Jnttu^^Xo  Schelling':^  nature  the 
philosophy  of  ^ix^f/j^^^^^^fff/gfed  too  abstract  and 
logical,  too  rig( 
which  recontid 
and  really  fifiotil 

Looking  i 
which,    B8    I   ! 
Schelling  1 
and  Jbioh^ 
know 
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departure  from  the  position  of  Fichte  in  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  latter  himself. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  many  introductions  and 
expositions  of  his  doctrine,  published  in  the  year  1794, 
Fichte  had  dealt  with  the  problem,  how  can  we  represent 
to  ourselves  the  fact  of  consciousness — i,e.,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  self?  how  is  self -consciousness  possible?  and 
finding  that  this  fact  implies  the  conscious  distinction  of 
a  self  and  a  not-self,  he  infers  that  the  first  act  of  the 
mind  or  intellect,  which  he  conceives  as  an  active 
principle,  is  the  differentiation  of  subject  and  object,  of 
self  and  not-self.  This  distinction  presupposes  a  condi- 
tion in  which  these  two  opposites  were  still  undifferenti- 
ated, merged  into  one.  This  undifferentiated  condition 
is  the  state  of  unconsciousness.  Consciousness  emerges 
or  rises  out  of  unconsciousness  by  an  act  of  the  uncon- 
scious self.  Fichte's  whole  interest  lay  in  the  development 
of  the  conscious  self,  which,  after  the  process  of  differenti- 
ation, possessed,  as  it  were,  the  greater  share  of  reality, 
in  as  much  as  the  fundamental  active  principle  had  now 
become  a  free  and  self-conscious  will  with  an  object  to 
work  upon.  But  this  was  not  the  only  possible  view. 
The  centre  of  gravity  might  not  necessarily  lie  on  one 
side  of  the  duality  of  subject  and  object,  it  might  lie,  as 
it  were,  between  the  two,  it  might  be  the  point  of 
identity  or  indifference ;  also  it  might  lie  on  the  oihiu 
side,  in  the  not-self,  in  that  region  of  facts  and  experi- 
ence which  the  intellect  looks  upon  as  the  outer  world  ?  ■ 
or  as  Nature.  And  inasmuch  as  this  outer  woridifl||^^^ 
pears  as  a  separate  existence  detached  from  the  thinU^^^^I 
self  whiuli  retires  into  the  position  of  a  mere  behol 
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the  question  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  thinking  or 
conscious  self,  the  intellect,  develop  out  of  the  ap- 
parently unthinking  and  unconscious  world  that  sur- 
rounds it  and  of  which  it  knows  itself  to  be  a  part  ? 
This  is  the  position  of  common-sense  and  of  all  natural 
science,  which  is  ultimately  founded  upon  common-sense. 
Schelling,  in  his  philosophical  development,  goes  half- 
way to  meet  this  position  occupied  by  the  natural 
sciences.  He  cannot  forget  that  the  train  of  reasoning 
from  Kant  to  Fichte  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ternal world  exists  for  us  only  in  the  subjective  image 
which  it  occupies  in  our  own  contemplating  (and  active) 
mind,  and  he  cannot  lose  sight  of  what  Kant  and  Fichte 
demonstrated  to  bo  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
intellect:  the  unity  of  apperception  with  the  former, 
the  fundamental  act  of  the  intellect  produced  by,  and 
rising  into,  a  conscious  free  will,  with  the  latter.  It 
was  thus  an  easy  step,  but  one  which  Fichte  did  not 
approve  of,  to  consider  this  active  principle,  of  which 
we  become  aware  as  Will,  to  exist  likewise  in  the 
outer  world — in  fact,  in  the  whole  of  the  universe  or 
creation.  This  idea  was  further  supported  by  an 
argument  suggested  in  Kant's  third  'Critique.'  Kant 
there  deals  with  the  apparent  existence  of  End  and 
Purpose  or  of  Design  in  the  things  of  nature:  he 
also  brings  this  into  relation  with  the  aesthetic  judg- 
ment which  recognises  standards  of  Taste  and  Value. 
He  stops  there,  however,  considering  the  conception 
of  design  in  nature  as  merely  a  regulative  principle 
in  human  thought.  Schelling  went  a  step  further: 
he  considered  it  as  the  indication  of  a  real  and  active 
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principle,  of  that  universal  agency  which  in  the 
sphere  of  the  individual  mind  appears  as  conscious 
free  will. 

As  stated  above,  the  discovery,  during  that  age,  of 
animal  electricity  and  magnetism  seemed  to  open  out 
an  entirely  new  region  of  research  wherein  to  explore 
and  explain  the  phenomena  of  life.  Thus  it  became 
for  Schelling  a  necessity  to  look  upon  nature  from  a 
philosophical  or  idealistic  point  of  view,  and  this  was 
to  be  a  counterpart  to  the  purely  realistic,  empirical, 
and  mechanical  study  of  nature.  Further,  he  found 
encouragement  towards  this  undertaking  in  the  spiritual 
side  of  Leibniz'  philosophy  and  in  Leibniz*  doctrine  of 
development,  as  he  significantly  points  out  in  one  of 
his  earliest  Tracts  referring  to  the  Fichtean  form 
of  philosophy  (1797).^ 

We  now  see  how  the  position  occupied  by  Kant  and 
prepared  by  British  philosophy  before  him  is  gradu- 
ally, almost  imperceptibly,  being  abandoned.  I  said 
above  that  Kant  among  Continental  philosophers  took 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  psychological 
view  of  the  great  philosophical  problem.  We  may 
now  define  this  more  exactly  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  psychological  in  the  sense  which  the  term  con- 
veys at  the  present  day,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the 
independent  and  original  psychological  labours  in  this 
country.  But  it  was  a  step  in  that  direction,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  introspective.  More  than  that :  it  was  essen- 
tially self-reliant.  It  was  so,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
solution  of  the  intellectual  problem,  but  still  more  so  in 

^  Schelling.  'Werke,'  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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relation  to  the  moral  problem.  And  this,  taken  in  a 
religious  and  higher  ethical  meaning,  was  the  main 
interest  and  the  main  outcome  of  Kant's  and  Fichte's 
teaching;  of  the  latter  even  more  so  than  of  the 
former,  owing  to  the  great  part  which  Fichte  played 
in  the  higher  intellectual  and  educational  work  of  the 
nation  and  the  age.  With  him  speculation  had  led 
to  a  philosophy  of  action.  The  characteristics  of  his 
nature  were  a  strong  will  and  character  carrying 
through  its  intellectual  and  practical  schemes  with 
relentless  logic  and  a  rigorous  moral  instinct  and 
purpose. 

Fichte  was  unable  from  his  strictly  logical  point  of 
view  to  admit  of  that  break  of  continuity  which  is 
demanded  by  the  position  on  to  which  the  mind  of 
Schelling  was  gradually  moving:  the  admission  that 
you  must  look  at  things  from  two  entirely  different 
points  of  view,  both  equally  legitimate,  the  external 
and  the  internal  or  introspective.  His  own  rigorous 
logic  had  led  Fichte  up  to  the  point  where  the  light 
of  consciousness  emerges  out  of  the  night  and  dark- 
ness of  the  unconscious.  At  this  point  you  must 
either  be  prepared  to  accept  another  and  fundament- 
ally opposed  aspect  or  abandon  as  unintelligible  the 
great  world  of  external  nature  of  which  the  intro- 
spective self  after  all  forms  only  a  part,  in  whioh 
is  —  in  the  form  of  human  individuals  or  peraona- 
merely  a  special,  though  perhaps  the  highest  and  xnoi 
interesting,  phenomenon. 

In  choosing  the  former  of  these  two  poesible  cmizMii^ 
Schelling    did    no    more    than    p^y   ^ 
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common  -  sense  view;  but  in  doing  so  he  also  intro- 
duced again  that  dualism,  that  twofold  Way  of  look- 
ing at  every  phenomenon,  which  had,  as  it  seemed, 
been  overcome  by  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean  intro- 
spective or  transcendental  method. 

The  highest  formal  problem  of  philosophy,  the  uni- 
fication of  thought  and  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
depended,  according  to  the  conviction  of  many  of  the 
foremost  minds  of  that  age,  the  solution  of  the  re- 
ligious problem,  the  establishment  of  a  reasoned  creed, 
seemed  for  the  moment  lost  in  uncertainty.  A  second 
and  even  more  important  problem  arose  accordingly 
out  of  the  recognition  of  this  dualism.  An  effort,  it 
was  felt,  must  be  made  to  show  that  it  did  not  indicate 
merely  a  point  of  indifference  confronting  the  think- 
ing mind  with  the  unknowable  and  forcing  it  into 
a  confession  of  ignorance.  For  such  more  modem 
conclusions  that  age,  with  its  undaunted  belief  in  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect,  was  not  ripe  nor  pre- 
pared. The  conviction  forced  itself  upon  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  the  age  that  this  point  of  in- 
difference, the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  afforded 
a  glimpse  into  an  underlying  Unity,  into  the  truly  Beal, 
a  revelation  of  the  Absolute.  Accordingly  Schelling 
introduces  this  idea  into  his  system  and  conceives  of 
the  two  sides  of  existence,  of  the  life  of  nature  and 
of  the  life  of  mind,  as  the  unfolding  of  the  underlying 
ground  which  he  terms  the  Absolute,  and  which  he 
further  on  identifies  with  the  Divine  principle.  At 
this  point  he  approaches  the  position  classically  re- 
presented by  Spinoza's  system;  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  advances  a  step  beyond  Spinoza  inasmuch  as  he 
includes  the  idea  of  development,  the  historical  be- 
coming, in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  mental 
world.  He  introduces  into  philosophy  the  historical 
spirit  This  had  in  his  time  made  great  progress 
both  in  France  and  Grermany,  and  this  in  the  study 
of  natural  as  well  as  of  mental  phenomena.  It  signi- 
fied a  recognition  of  the  Leibnizian  point  of  view. 
Whereas  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  the  inner  and  the 
outer  world,  the  order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things, 
were  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  conceived  as 
the  two  known  aspects  of  the  appearance  of  the  Divine 
principle,  with  Schelling  the  two  developments  of  nature 
and  mind  were  placed  in  succession :  the  first  being 
conceived  as  preparatory  to  the  latter,  the  latter  the 
consummation  and  explication  of  the  former.  And 
Schellii^  introduced  into  his  scheme,  which  assimilated 
ideas  taken  from  earlier  thinkers,  likewise  the  artistic 
or  poetical  view  of  which  Plato  was  the  great  ex- 
ponent in  antiquity.  Being  the  first  among  the  great 
modem  philosophers  in  Germany  who  came  from  the 
poetic  South,  with  a  poetic  trait  in  his  own  nature 
and  style,  he  appreciated  above  all  that  poetic  com- 
prehension of  nature  which  found  such  a  classical 
representative  in  Groethe.  In  the  mind  of  the  latter 
the  intuitive  intellect,  at  which  Kant  had  merely 
hinted,  had  become  a  reality,  and  thus  we  find  that 
Schelling,  in  quest  of  an  expression  for  the  unity, 
identity,  and  harmony  which  he  conceived  to  be  the 
essence  of  Reality,  inclined  at  one  period  of  his 
speculation    to    see    this    actually   attained,   or   to  bs 
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attained,  in  Art  and  Poetry.  With  this  conception 
he,  with  some  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Semantic  school,  abandoned  the  purely  ethical  con- 
ception of  the  world-order,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  Kant,  dominated  the  contemporary  philosophy  of 
Fichte;  who,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow  to  warn  his 
hearers  and  readers  against  the  danger  of  this  new 
departure  of  his  former  disciple. 

If  we  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  philosophical  thought  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  realise 
that  this  consisted  as  much  in  a  widening  of  the 
philosophical  horizon  and  a  deepening  of  philosophical 
insight  as  in  a  dangerous  unsettlement  of  the  philo- 
sophical mind.  The  unity  of  doctrine  and  of  pur- 
pose which  characterised  the  philosophy  of  the  schools 
for  a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  Kant's  first 
'  Critique,'  had  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  been 
gradually  lost.  There  was  now  a  great  abundance  of 
philosophies,  each  professing  to  have  found  or  to  be 
in  the  way  of  finding  the  true  Foundation.  They 
were  all  governed  by  the  formal  aim  of  philosophical 
speculation,  that  of  the  unification  of  thought.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  guided  by  a  desire  to  solve  the 
highest  problem  of  the  age,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
truths  of  science  and  the  truths  of  faith;  science  being 
conceived  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word  peculiar  to 
the  German  mind,  faith  still  meaning  the  essential 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  scientific  did 
not  then  mean  the  opposite  of  the  religious  spirit,  but 
desired  rather  to  include  and  incorporate  it. 
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Atheism  and  irreligion  were  indeed  spoken  of,  and 
this  in  connection  both  with  Fichte's  and  Schelling's 
deliverances,  but  this  meant  rather  an  opposition 
to  the  narrow  and  dry  formalism  of  the  existing 
orthodox  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  doctrine 
than  any  approach  to  the  scoffing  spirit  represented 
in  France  by  Voltaire,  and  in  Germany,  unfortunately, 
by  Voltaire's  friend  and  disciple,  Frederick  the  Great. 
It  was  at  a  much  later  date  that  this  spirit  of  in- 
difference or  of  animosity  entered  into  German  thought 
and  literature.  The  greatest  poet  and  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  age  were  still  bent  upon  seeking  and 
finding  the  Divine  principle  which  permeated  all  nature 
as  well  as  all  the  spheres  of  human  life. 

The  unsettleraent  of  philosophic  thought  just  re- 
ferred to  found  nowhere  a  larger  expression  than  in 
the  many  changing  aspects  under  which  new  ideas 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  and  in  the  writings 
of  Schelling  and  in  the  general  vagueness  and  incon- 
clusiveness  of  his  reasoning.  Fruitful  as  he  was  in 
finding  ever  new  moulds  wherein  to  cast  and  express 
his  deepest  philosophic  aspirations,  his  teaching  was 
apt  to  lead  his  disciples  into  seemingly  promising  but 
actually  barren  by-paths.  This  brought  upon  him  de- 
served and  undeserved  attacks,  provoking  from  him  some- 
times unedifying  and  undignified  rejoinders.  Obscured 
by  these  the  true  merits  of  his  thought  were  soon  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  only  within  quite  recent  times  that 
attention  has  again  been  drawn  to  the  historical 
importance  of  his  labours.  His  philosophy  was  essen- 
tially   prospective    and    suggestive.      It   contained    the 
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programme  of  the  whole  thought  of  the  century,  and 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  of  all  the  philosophies 
which  then  ruled  in  Germany,  his  alone  gained  at  that 
time  European  influence:  through  Coleridge  in  Eng- 
land, through  Victor  Cousin  in  France,  through  his 
*  Philosophy  of  Nature '  in  several  European  countries. 

The  controversy  into  which  Fichte  was  drawn 
through  the  attacks  of  narrow  -  minded  and  jealous 
opponents  had  given  prominence  to  the  religious  prob- 
lem  and  to  the  position  which  contemporary  philo- 
sophic thought  had  taken  up  with  regard  to  it.  This 
was  still  further  accentuated  by  the  appearance  in  the 
last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  Schleiermacher's 
86.  Addresses.  Their  main  object  was  to  gain  renewed 
machert^  attention,  on  the  part  of  cultured  readers,  for  the 
religious  problem,  through  bringing  it  into  intimate 
connection  with  recent  speculation.  It  made  manifest, 
among  other  things,  the  deep  religious  spirit  which 
inspired  Spinoza's  system,  a  subject  which,  as  already 
stated,  had  come  under  discussion  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Jacobi's  writings. 

These  Addresses  discussed,  not  so  much  special  re- 
ligious or  theological  doctrines,  as  the  psychological 
facts  connected  with  and  exhibited  by  the  religious  and 
believing  mind.  Schleiermacher  there  propounded  his 
well-known  psychological  explanation  of  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  human  mind  as  being  rooted  in  a  feeling 
of  dependence.  In  the  sequel  of  his  expositions  he  gave 
to  this  view  a  distinctly  pantheistic  expression,  something 
similar  to  what  has  in  recent  times  been  termed  "  cosmic 
emotion."     It  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  human 
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mind  to  the  totality  of  things,  to  the  Universe.  The  uni- 
verse W£is  not,  however,  at  that  time  and  in  that  school 
of  thought,  conceived  in  the  naturalistic  sense  which 
has  gradually  supervened  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  consequence  of  the  great  progress 
and  popular  influence  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
totality  of  things,  or  the  Universe,  was  decidedly,  though 
somewhat  vaguely,  considered  to  be  spiritual,  with  an 
equally  decided  bias  in  the  direction  of  identifying  the 
spiritual  with  the  intellectual.  To  this  intellectual 
definition  Schelling,  indeed,  influenced  largely  by  Goethe, 
had  added  the  poetical  or  artistic  conception;  Schleier- 
macher,  on  his  part,  urged  more  distinctly  the 
emotional. 

Schleiermacher's  Addresses  mark  another  important 
step  towards  the  introspective  or  psychological  treat- 
ment of  philosophical  problems.  They  represent,  more- 
over, one  among  many  efforts  made  at  that  time  to 
maintain  philosophical  discussions  at  a  higher  level,  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  back  into  that  formalism  and 
triviality  into  which  they  had  sunk  during  the  age  of 
so-called  enlightment,  and  out  of  which  Kant  had  raised 
them  into  a  higher  sphere. 

We  see  then  how  many  interests  and  influences,  how 
many  new  ideas,  how  many  theoretical  and  practical 
tendencies  were  then  at  work.  To  outside  beholders, 
to  the  younger  and  ardent  minds,  especially  at  the 
German  universities,  the  aspect  must  indeed  have  been 
bewildering. 

What  was  wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  to 
concentrate  the  many  rays  of  new  light  into  a  focus,  to 
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bring  together  again  into  a  system  what  was  in  danger 
of  being  lost — and  what  was  in  many  individual  instances 
actually  lost — the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  age, 
to  gather  up  the  many  suggestions  into  a  comprehensive 
whole,  to  find  a  uniting  principle  and  a  method  by 
which  it  could  be  traced  in  its  many-sided  workings,  by 
which  it  could  also  be  communicated  as  a  great  truth  to 
young  and  aspiring  minds.  To  do  this  required  a  last 
and  supreme  effort.  For  such  an  effort,  for  its  reception 
and  appreciation,  the  age  was  fully  prepared.  This 
2«.  effort  was  made  by  Hegel ;  and  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  merely  intended  to  explain  how  his  work  gained 
that  enormous  influence  which  to  us,  who  have  again 
descended  to  a  lower  and  more  prosaic  level,  might  well- 
nigh  seem  inexplicable. 

The  writings  through  which  Hegel  made  his  mark 
and  defined  his  position  in  philosophical  literature  belong 
to  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
then  over  thirty,  having  been  born  in  1770,  five  years 
before  Schelling.  He  had  spent  fully  ten  years  in 
maturing  his  ideas.  The  greater  part  of  what  he 
wrote  during  those  years,  but  did  not  publish,  has 
since  come  to  light,  partly  in  the  '  Life '  by  Eosenkranz, 
published  in  1844;  more  fully  in  quite  recent  times. 

A  most  instructive  analysis  of  these  preparatory 
studies  has  been  given  to  us  by  Dilthey,  with  that 
fulness  of  knowledge  and  deep  insight  into  the  history 
of  thought  so  characteristic  of  all  his  works.  Hegel  did 
not  wait  as  long  as  Kant  had  done  before  he  published 
his  greatest  work.  The  '  Phenomenology  of  the  Human 
Mind'  thus  exhibits  more  of  youthful  inspiration  and 
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ardour  than  Eant's  first  '  Critique ' ;  but  it,  as  well 
as  the  articles  which  he  contributed  to  several  philo- 
sophical periodicals  in  the  first  years  of  the  century, 
contains  also  much  more  than  Kant's  writings  did  of  the 
polemical  spirit.  Hegel's  early  writings  abound  in  per- 
sonal attacks,  sometimes  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  his  opponent.  Some  of  these  virulent  criticisms  were 
toned  down  in  later  writings.  This  is  notably  the  case 
as  regards  Jacobi,  who  at  first  came  in  for  much  criticism, 
but  whose  position  Hegel  fully  appreciated  after  Jacobi 
had  been  subjected  to  the  exaggerated  denunciations  of 
SchelUng.  With  the  latter  Hegel  had  corresponded  and 
co-operated  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  '  Phenomenology,' 
but  in  the  preface  to  that  work  he  clearly  explains  his 
altered  point  of  view,  and  in  a  passf^e  which  has  become 
celebrated  denounces  Schelling's  philosophy  as  v^ue  and 
unscientific. 

Hegel's  preparation  for  his  great  philosophical  per-  v. 
formance  consisted  as  much  in  a  study  of  ancient  Greek  pret*«»'<o. 
philosophy  as  in  that  of  the  sacred  writings.  Before  he 
was  thirty  he  wrote  for  himself,  but  did  not  publish,  a 
'  Life  of  Jesus,'  the  earliest  and  by  no  means  the  least 
remarkable  of  those  many  attempts  in  modern  literature 
to  grasp,  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  the  essence  of  Christi- 
Lsnity  and  comprehend  the  personality  of  its  Founder, 
far  as  Heel's  purely  philosophical  writings  are 
oonoemed,  the  two  tasks,  the  formal  and  the  material, 
which  I  hare  defined  above,  are  clearly  and  prominently 
!  his  mind :  the  unification  of  knowledge  and  the 
L  of  philosophy  and  religion.  But  with  H^el 
Dblems  have  asaumed  their  more  modem 


aspect  as  the  unification  of  thought  and  the  relation  be- 
tween rehgious  faith  and  8pec\ilative  reason.  Both,  also, 
have  received  a  psychological  formulation,  though  Hegel's 
psychology  was  not  that  of  the  individual  mind  but  that 
of  the  mind  conceived  in  a  much  wider,  more  objective 
meaning  of  the  term,  a  meaning  which  he  himself  has 
done  more  than  any  other  thinker  to  impress  indelibly 
upon  a  large  section  of  subsequent  historical  literature. 

But  another  change  had  come  over  philosophical 
thought  since  the  time  of  Kant,  and  this  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  Hegel's  own  writings.  In  spite  of  all  protests 
philosophy  had  again  become  dogmatic.  What  had 
happened  to  Descartes  and  his  followers  happened  to 
the  followers  of  Kant.  From  the  sceptical  and  critical 
attitude  introduced  by  Kant,  philosophy  had  i 
reverted  to  the  dogmatic  assertion  o£  a  deBnite  | 
ciple  or  underlying  couvictir->i 
found  the  solut^ 
Jacobi  and  Fii 
diate  evidenoe 
Schelling 
tellectual 
on  the 
starts  in 
definite 
the  bod] 
at  once 
and 
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the  further  thesis :  the  Absolute  is  not  a  transcendent, 
it  is  an  immanent  principle,  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
existing  world,  it  is  realised  in  nature  and  especially  in 
human  history.  It  is  not  a  suhstance,  in  the  sense  of 
Spinoza,  but  an  activity,  a  process ;  it  is  not  stationary, 
an  unohangeahle  reality,  hut  development.  In  the  two 
theses,  that  the  Absolute  is  Spirit  and  that  it  is  develop- 
ment, is  to  be  found,  as  Kuno  Fischer  has  said,  the  whole 
of  Hegel's  philosophy. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out  that  the 
word  which  Hegel  uses  to  denote  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  German  word  Oeist,  has  for  an  Engliah 
reader  a  double  meaning — for  it  means  "  mind  "  as  well 
as  "  spirit."  This  is  unfortunate  for  the  real  compre- 
hension of  Heel's  philosophy,  and  much  amh^uity,  a 
wbole  host  of  controversies  and  misunderstandings, 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  different  meanings  of 
the  word  been  kept  separate  or  sufficiently  explained. 
The  fact  that  Hegel,  following  Fichte  and  Schelling  in 
this  respect,  frequently  identities  the  Absolute  with  the 
Divine  principle,  with  the  God  of  Religion,  suggests 
readers  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  personal 
or  spirit,  a  personality.  On  the  other  side, 
}  that  he  al^o  calls  it  the  Subject,  leads  one  to 
ailik  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
f  of  Ficlite  and  .Schelling,  as  differentiated  from  the 
And  again,  his  use  of  the  term  "objective 
a  one  to  inter  that  the  principle  of  philosophy 
jfltoceived  as  a  thought,  as  an  idea,  intelligible  to 
,  and  whiob  is  at  work  in  the  world 
eiallv  in  the  world  of  history  and 
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of  conscious  individual  human  life.  lu  fact,  Hegel's 
Oeisi  means  alternately  one  or  more  of  three  definite 
things  expressed  in  the  Engliah  language  by  Spirit, 
Mind,  and  Thought  or  Idea. 

To  the  principle,  to  the  main  conception  of  his 
philosophy,  to  the  underlying  conviction  which  had  in 
Hegel's  mind,  through  prolonged  and  deep  studies, 
acquired  a  propelling  and  assertive  force,  we  are  in- 
troduced in  the  Preface  and  the  Introduction  to  the 
'  Phenomenology ' ;  he  there  promises  to  lead  us  up 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  result  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  philosophy  by  an  analysis  which  is 
at  once  introspective  and  historical.  Having  attained 
that  position,  having  as  it  were  closed  the  circle,  having 
learnt  how  the  result  coincides  with  the  starting-point, 
we  are  promised  that  in  the  actual  system  the  unfolding 
of  the  Absolute  in  the  different  regions  of  nature,  life, 
mind,  and  history,  of  art,  religion,  and  philosophy,  shall 
be  deductively  exhibited.  In  performing  these  two 
great  tasks :  tlie  lif tii^  up  of  the  thinking  mind  to  a 
level  from  which  it  can  clearly  conceive  of  the  Absolute 
as  Spirit  or  Mind,  and  the  followit^  of  this  principle 
into  its  many  manifeatationB,  Hegel  employe  two  definite 
schemes  or  formnlie  of  thought  whioh  he  has  adopted 
from  his  predeceaaora  Sehelling  and  Fichte.  They  form 
the  celebrated  dialectical  method  of  his  philosophy, 
which  he  distinctly  staLea  to  be  teachable  and  com- 
municahle,  unlike  that  of  Sehelling  and  others,  which 
waa  a  sort  of  intuition  or  feeling,  and  which  Hegel 
treats  with  contempt 
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The  two  conceptions  which  govern  this  method  may       »• 
be  defined  as  follows : —  S^He^rs 

In  the  first  place,  every  thought  can  be  expressed  in  °»«*^«^- 
a  definite  sentence,  or  thesis.  The  further  analysis, 
explanation,  or  illustration  of  this  thesis  leads  to  an 
assertion  of  something  else,  to  a  distinguishing  of  the 
content  of  the  thesis  from  something  else  outside  of  it. 
It  is  a  process  of  distinguishing  or  dififerentiation.  This 
may  be  termed  the  antithesis.  And  a  third  step  may  be 
taken,  and  in  many  cases  is  inevitably  taken,  a  position 
is  gained  from  which  both  the  thesis  and  the  antithesis, 
both  the  affirmation  in  the  former  and  the  negation  in 
the  latter,  are  brought  together  in  a  synthesis. 

This  represents  a  very  common  way  of  explaining 
any  subject,  be  this  a  definite  thing  in  the  outer  world 
or  some  abstract  notion  in  the  thinking  mind.  You 
first  try  in  some  way  or  other  to  bring  yourself,  your 
readers  or  hearers,  face  to  face  with  the  subject  you  are 
dealing  with.  You  then  direct  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  your  subject  from  other  things,  and  then  you 
try  to  show  how  this  single  subject  is  comprised  with 
other  things,  which  it  is  not,  in  some  larger  complex. 
This  process  can  be  repeated :  taking  the  complex  sub- 
ject which  you  have  arrived  at,  and  which  exhibits 
many  differences,  you  can  again  differentiate  it  from 
other  complexes,  with  which  it  forms  still  larger  com- 
plexes ;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  till  you  have 
arrived  at  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  whole,  the  totality 
of  things,  the  univei*se,  the  world,  or  by  whatever  term 
yoa  wish  to  define  it. 
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This  method  of  proceeding  had  already  been  resorted 
to  by  Fichte.  As  I  have  stated  it,  it  appears  to  be 
simply  a  process  of  applied  logic,  a  merely  formal  pro- 
cedure of  thought.  But  this  merely  formal  character 
is,  as  it  were,  relieved  and  made  more  significant  by 
bringing  in  that  idea  which,  as  I  stated  above,  is  at  the 
root  of  all  idealistic  philosophy,  forming  as  it  were  its 
deep-seated  belief  or  dogma.  This  is  the  conception 
that  everything,  the  world  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
world  of  mind,  things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they 
have  developed  in  time,  are  the  manifestations  of  some 
underlying  reality,  of  the  truly  real,  which  is  the  ground 
and  root  of  everything. 

If  this  conviction  be  added  to  the  foregoing  scheme 
the  latter  at  once  becomes  fraught  with  some  deeper 
meaning.  Anything  that  is  now  the  subject  of  thought 
is  only  a  point,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  imiverse,  in  the 
totality  of  things;  it  is  that  upon  which,  for  the 
moment,  the  light  of  thought  is  thrown,  the  limited, 
local,  and  maybe  casual  manifestation  of  the  underlying 
reality. 

In  the  second  process,  in  the  antithesis,  light  is 
thrown  on  that  which  surrounds  the  point  on  which 
our  attention  has  been  concentrated ;  our  view  and  com- 
prehension is  as  it  were  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
looking  round  at  other  subjects.  The  process  of 
dififerentiation  is  one  of  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  thought.  And  lastly,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
scattered  elements  and  fragments  by  a  synthesis  signi- 
fies that  we  reassert  that  essential  unity  of  everything 
which  had,  for  the  moment,  escaped  our  attention  in 
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the  distracting  diversity  of  many  things  or  many 
thoughts.  Now  this  synthesis,  as  it  does  not  really 
destroy  the  manifoldness  of  things  as  they  present 
themselves  to  our  contemplating  mind,  is  possible  only 
by  an  abstraction,  i,e.,  in  the  region  of  the  Idea.  Thus 
the  first  step  we  take  is  to  form  some  idea  which,  more 
than  a  single  thing  or  observation,  experience  or  thought, 
represents  the  ensemble  or  "together"  of  things,  the 
unity  of  the  underlying  ground;  it  is  a  first,  maybe 
a  very  elementary  and  primitive  conception  of  what  this 
underlying  reality  is.  As  we  repeat  this  process,  how- 
ever, we  gain  more  and  more  elevated  expressions  or 
ideas  of  the  Absolute ;  or,  to  express  it  in  other  words, 
the  idea  which  we  form  of  the  Absolute  becomes  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  actual  nature  or  essence. 

If  we  now  combine  this  whole  scheme  in  its  formal, 
as  well  as  in  its  more  substantial  meaning,  with  the  con- 
viction expressed  in  an  extreme  form  by  Fichte,  that 
the  Absolute  reveals  itself  in  the  first  conscious  activity 
of  a  thinking  subject,  we  arrive  at  the  view  that  the 
actual  unfolding  of  the  truly  Heal  or  the  Absolute  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  which  the  human 
mind  is  carrying  on  in  itself :  further,  that  the  several 
stages  of  logical  thought  are  essentially  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  several  stages  of  the  actual  development 
of  reality — in  fact,  we  look  upon  logic,  t.c.,  the  canons 
and  categories  of  human  thought,  as  indicating  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  the  development  of  the  world-ground 
or  the  Divine  Logos;  a  conception  which,  since  the 
appearance  of  Neoplatonism  in  antiquity,  has  reasserted 
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itself  again  and  again  in  modern  philosophy.  SchelUng 
had,  notably  in  his  philosophy  of  nature  as  well  aB  In 
that  of  mind,  coined  a  new  and  su^estive  term ;  he 
speaks  of  the  ascending  "  powers  "  or  "  potencies "  in 
which  the  Absolute  is  manifested.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  Fichte's  subjective  analysis  of  consciousness  with 
this  idea  of  Schelling,  out  of  which  there  arose  the 
more  definite  scheme  of  Hegel,  according  to  which  the 
development  of  the  world-ground,  of  the  truly  Eeai  or 
the  Absolute,  is  comprehended  by  us  human  beings  in 
the  different  st^es  of  thought:  the  Lc^os,  the  world- 
mind,  becomes  intelligible  to  the  human  mind  through 
its  own  thinking  process,  and  the  necessities  of  thoi^ht 
are  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  actual  connection  of 
things  in  their  process  of  development. 

"  The  dialectical  method  was  developed  by  H^^l  with 
great  virtuosity.  He  lets  every  notion  fall  into  its 
opposite  and  shows  how  out  of  this  contradiction  a 
higher  notion  results :  and  this  again  experiences  the 
same  fate,  it  finds  its  antithesis  which  requires  a  still 
h^her  synthesis.  The  master  has  shown  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  method — notably  in  the  '  Phenomen- 
ology '  and  in  the  '  Logic ' — an  astounding  wealth  of 
knowledge,  a  unique  and  delioate  aense  for  logical  con- 
nections and  a  viotoiunu  power  of  synthetic  reasoning, 
though,  it  must  be  said,  the  depth  of  thought  leads 
occaaionally  to  obscurity  or  to  merely  verbal  dis- 
tinctions." ' 

This  wealth  of  knowledge,  this  faculty  of  finding  out 
hidden  connections,  logical,  psycholoj^cal,  and  historical, 
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thus  offering  manifold  suggestions  for  the  comprehension 
and  interpretation  of  things  and  events  in  their  actual 
and  historical  "  together,"  is  the  real  secret  of  Hegel's 
genius ;  through  it  he  stimulated  many  thinking  minds 
who,  in  the  manifold  and  broad  regions  notably  of  his- 
torical research,  approached  their  subject  with  the  con- 
viction of  its  unity,  of  its  deeper  sense  and  meaning,  and 
of  the  existence  of  governing  ideas.  This  influence  ruled 
for  a  time  supreme  and  produced  remarkable  results. 

In  most  cases  the  logical  scheme  which  Hegel  ex- 
alted was  gradually  dropped  in  its  application.  On  the 
other  side,  those  who  called  themselves  disciples  of  Hegel 
and  formed  the  Hegelian  school,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word,  emphasised  unduly  this  dialectical  process, 
and  contributed,  through  their  dry  and  monotonous 
rhythm  of  thought,  to  bring  philosophical  speculation 
into  disrepute. 

For  the  present,  as  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
two  supreme  philosophical  problems,  the  unification  of 
thought  and  the  relation  of  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is 
important  to  point  to  two  striking  consequences  which 
result  from  the  whole  of  the  idealistic  movement  of 
thought  as  finally  conceived  by  Hegel.  The  fact  that 
the  necessities  of  the  logical  process  were  conceived  as 
manifestations,  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  stages  of 
the  development  or  life  of  the  Absolute,  led  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  antinomy  of  freedom  and  necessity.  The 
autonomy  of  practical  reason  with  Kant,  the  funda- 
mental act  of  consciousness  with  Fichte,  led  in  Hegel's 
conception  to  the  conviction  that  what  appeared  as 
neoessary   to   us    was   merely    the   expression    of    the 
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fundamental  free  and  self-chosen  manifestAtion  of  the 
Absolute,  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Thus  it  becomes  in- 
telligible how  Hegel,  in  a  sense,  could  represent  his 
philosophy  as  exhibiting,  and  being  founded  on,  the  idea 
of  Freedom,  And  it  is  further  evident  how  this  identi- 
fication of  the  Keal  with  the  reasoning  process  must 
result  in  the  assertion  that  "  everything  real  is  rational " 
and  that  "  everythii^  rational  is  real."  Such  statements 
have  again  led  to  much  misunderstanding  and  to  sense- 
less distortions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  truth  which 
is  contained  in  Hegel's  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  formed,  as  it  were,  the  last  outcome  of 
,j  the  idealistic  movement.  It  afforded  a  supreme  unifica- 
tion of  thought  and  knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  it  led  to  that  point  of  view  from  which 
the  religious  conception  of  a  Divine  Order  of  things 
could  be  philosophically  comprehended,  from  which  the 
spiritual  unity  could  be  understood  and  incorporated  in 
a  scientific  interpretation  of  things,  in  a  reasoned  Creed. 
In  the  system  of  Hegel  we  not  only  meet  with  the 
final  and  greatest  effort  to  solve  the  philosophical 
problem  on  the  ba«B  of  an  idealistic  or  spiritual  con- 
ception, we  alao  arrive  at  the  true  centre  of  modem 
thought  in  vhioh  nuny  nmr  d^iutoree  have  their 
origin.  It  we  consider  it  in  this  light  we  are  com- 
pel leil  to  regard  Kegel's  piiilosopliy  as  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  intellectual  performance  of 
the  century,  and  this  in  its  immense  eiiggestivt 
well  as  in  its  gigantic  (aiiure. 
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II. 

After  the  immediate  influence  of  Hegel's  work  and 
personality  had  disappeared,  when,  as  it  were,  the  first 
phase  of  Hegelianism  had  ended,  there  are  to  be  found 
only  three  systems  of  thought  which  exhibit  similar 
consistency  and  have  attained,  or  at  least  approached, 
similar  importance :  they  are  the  systems  of  Schopen- 
hauer in  Germany,  of  Comte  in  France,  and  of  Herbert 
Spencer   in    England.      All   three   are   independent  of       82. 

The  three 

Hegel,  all  three  attempted  a  unification  of  thought  and  snbMqaent 

o     '  *^  o  Bystema. 

knowledge,  but  the  position  which  they  took  up  to  tlie 
religious  problem  was  characteristically  dififerent. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  was  indeed  a  philosophy  of       ss. 

SchopeD- 

redemption,  but  it  stands  so  little  in  connection  with  the  haner. 
religious  problem,  as  this  practically  presents  itself 
to-day,  it  is  so  full  of  elements  derived  from  regions  of 
thought  which  are  foreign  to  modern  or  European  in- 
terests, that  it  resembles  rather  an  exotic  plant  grown 
in  a  modern  conservatory,  where  it  is  preserved  from 
too  intimate  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  philosophy  of  Comte,  on  the  other  side,  as  well       84. 

Comte  and 

as  that  of  Spencer,  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  the  spencer, 
thought  and  the  interests  of  the  age,  but  neither  of  them 
recognises  the  religious  problem  in  its  real  importance, 
though  both  deal  with  it  in  a  certain  sense.  They  are 
at  one  in  absorbing  into  their  systems  the  ethical  ele- 
ments which  before  their  time  were  essentially  bound 
up  with  some  religious  or  spiritual  creed. 

This  spiritual  element  Comte  indeed  tried  to  restore 
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in  bis  later  speculation,  but  without  any  conspiououB 
suoceea :  whereas  Spencer  leaves  it  altogether  outside 
of  his  system,  though  he  does  not  denounce  it  in  the 
categorical  manner  so  prevalent  and  so  repellent  with 
some  extreme  schools  of  thought  on  the  Continent. 

What  is  characteristic  both  of  Comte'a  and  of  Spencer's 
system  is  the  entry  of  the  scientific  spirit  as  opposed  to 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  reet^ition  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  social  problem.  Neither  of  these  two 
sides  of  modern  thought — neither  the  scientific  nor  the 
social — had  been  distinctly  recognised  in  the  idealistic 
movement  which  culminated  in  Hegel,  though  we  find  in 
Fichte's  later  writings  and  addresses  distinct  beginnings 
of  a  philosophy  of  human  society.  The  idealistic  systems 
were  essentially  philosophies  of  religion  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  so  frequently  emphasised  :  they  aimed  at 
establishing  a  reasoned  creed  which  should  satisfy  the 
highest  demands  of  the  modern  educated  European  mind, 
and  they  were  religious  in  the  further  sense  that  they 
desired  to  absorb,  to  incorporate,  and  to  interpret  not 
only  the  moral,  but  essentially  also  the  spiritual  truths 
of  Christian  faith. 

They  were,  however,  primarily  neither  philosophies  of 
science  nor  philosophies  of  society.  Beginnings  of  the 
former  are,  indeed,  contained  in  Kant's  earlier  writii^ 
but  they  date  from  a  time  when  what  we  now  term 
science  or  exact  reasoning  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  Kewtonian  philosophy.  tfevertJielees,  as  Fiobte'a 
later  writings  exhibit  the  first  signs  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  social  problem  in  Garmany,  ao  Kant's  earlier 
writings    mark    the   first    beginning   in   Germauy   of   a 
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philosophy  of  science.  We  have  then,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  Germany,  three  supreme  interests,  each 
demanding  philosophical  recognition  and  treatment — 
i.e,,  systematic  or  unifying  thought.  These  problems  are 
the  problem  of  religion,  the  problem  of  science,  and 
the  problem  of  society. 

Although  none  of  these  problems,  as  stated  in  these 
terms,  is  identical  with  the  main  philosophical  problem, 
each  of  them  has  alternately  been  made  the  central 
problem ;  other  problems,  such  as  I  have  treated  of  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  having  filled  circumjacent  positions. 
This  corresponds  to  the  various  prevailing  interests  of 
recent  times,  as  expressed  by  the  general  development 
of  philosophical  thought.  Among  those  thinkers  who 
experience  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  some  compre- 
hensive view,  at  some  theory  of  life,  there  will  always 
be  in  the  first  line  those  who  take  a  distinctly  religious 
view,  believing  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  supreme 
philosophical  problem,  as  well  as  all  collateral  problems, 
be  brought  nearer  to  a  solution.  There  are,  secondly, 
those  who  have  received  their  training  and  spent  their 
lives  in  scientific  or  exact  research,  and  are  impressed 
with  the  general  mechanical  order  which  pervades  the 
universe.  To  them  the  unifying  idea  of  thought  is 
what  they  term  the  "  Laws  of  nature."  And  there  are, 
lastly,  those  who  find  the  chief  object  of  interest  nearer 
at  hand,  in  human  society.  This  leads  them  on  to  the 
idea  of  Humanity  as  the  highest  conception  that  human 
beings  are  capable  of.     For  the  first  class  of  thinkers       se. 

Three 

the  problem  of  philosophy  is  essentially  theocentric  or  ciEwes  of 
religious ;  for  the  second,  it  is  essentially  scientific ;  for 
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the  third,  it  is  essentially  anthropocentric  or  humaniBtic. 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  thought  has  moved 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  is  at  the  end  of  the 
century  everywhere  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
third  of  these  three  positions. 

We  have  seen  how  the  first  of  these  was  the  central 
problem  in  the  idealistic  systems ;  we  have  now  to 
follow  up  the  scientific  movement  in  philosophy,  which, 
as  I  said,  had  its  origin  likewise  in  Kaut. 

The  two  thinkers  who,  for  a  time,  represented  almost 
alone  in  Germany  scientific,  as  distinguished  from  re- 
ligious philosophy,  were  Fries  and  Herbart.  Both  start 
directly  and  profesBedly  from  Kant.  Fries  had,  at  the 
same  time,  a  distinct  religious  interest :  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  religious  surroundings.  Herbart,  on  the 
other  side,  never  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  religious 
problem.  He,  even  more  than  Fries,  represents  the 
realistic  current  of  thought,  and  was  for  a  time  oon- 
sidered  to  be  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  idealistic 
movement.  Spinning  with  Kant,  he  in  the  sequel 
assimilates  ideas  taken  from  the  Leibniz-Wolffian  school. 
Together  with  Fries  be  also  introduced  psychological 
analysis  into  the  foundations  of  his  philosophy. 

But  neither  Fries  nor  Herbart  succeeded  in  developing 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  the  sense  of  bringing  the  whole 
of  their  speonlation  nndor  a  gDveming  idea,  to  a  pdnt 
of  view  fi-oifl  which  the  different  philosophical  problems  j 
could  be  methodically  attacked.     They  were,  even  mors  1 
than    Kant,    convinced    that   all    knowledge    is    purely  i 
empirical,  and   that   the  philosophical   treatment   muatta 
either  i>e  coiitiniHl  to  bringiug  ouL  the  iliffei*eut  prin 
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ciples  which  underlie  the  methodical  treatment  of  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge,  or  must  have  for  its 
special  object  the  task  of  removing  the  contradictions 
which  these  fundamental  principles  exhibit.  The  latter 
is  especially  the  object  of  Herbart's  metaphysic  and  of 
the  metaphysical  part  of  his  psychology. 

In  the  empirical  conceptions  which  we  use  in  science 
and  in  common  life  he  sees  manifold  contradictions,  and 
he  defines  the  object  of  metaphysic  as  being  to  elaborate, 
to  remodel,  to  "  work  up  "  the  whole  body  of  these  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  the  contradictions  disappear.  In  doing 
so  he  is  led  to  a  pluralistic  as  opposed  to  a  monistic  view 
of  the  ultimate  Beality.  Without  being  able  to  define 
the  latter,  he  conceives  it  accordingly  as  a  plurality  of 
"  Eeals  "  which  are  simple  in  their  nature  and  cannot  be 
further  defined.  Our  thought  and  knowledge  turns 
entirely  upon  the  relations  in  which  these  ultimate 
"  Beals "  or  atoms  of  existence  stand  to  each  other. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
Herbart's  realistic  philosophy  had  considerable  influence 
in  correcting  the  abstractions  of  idealism  and  bringing 
back  philosophical  thought  to  the  level  of  detailed 
practical  research.  So  far  as  systematic  philosophy  is 
concerned,  his  influence  combined  with  that  of  the  op- 
posite school  to  produce  an  entirely  altered  conception  ss. 
of  the  object  and  task  of  philosophy.     Of  this  altered  eonoeption 

of  the 

conception  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the  clearest,  exponent  twk  of 


is  Hermann  Lotze. 

Although  Lotze  does  not  profess  —  and  thinks  it 
impossible  for  the  human  mind — to  solve  the  philoso- 
phical problem,  the  complete  imification  of  thought  and 
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knowledge,  as  the  idealistic  school  had  attempted 
to  do,  he  nevertheless  brought  his  many-sided  con- 
tributions to  philosophy  into  a  systematic  whole,  and 
this  in  a  manner  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
adopted  by  other  thinkers  after  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  not  so  exclusively  dominated  by  the  scientific 
spirit  as  some  more  recent  thinkers ;  in  fact,  he  stands 
in  the  middle  between  those  opposed  schools  of  thought 
which  existed  during  his  lifetime,  and  forms  a  tran- 
sition from  the  religious  and  exclusively  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  scientific  and  sociological  philosophy  of  the  latter 
half,  although  he  does  not  really  advance  as  far  as  the 
last. 

It  will  now  be  useful  to  explain  more  exactly  the 

characteristics  of  this  intermediate  and  transitory  phase 

of  philosophical  thought.     This  task  is  made  easier  by 

s9.       looking  at  the  historical  connections,  at  the  antecedents 

Antecedents 

andror-  and  surrouudiugs  of  Lotze's  thought.  It  seems  that  his 
ofLotie.  studies  were  equally  directed  towards  classical  and 
philosophical  subjects  on  the  one  side  and  scientific  and 
natural  subjects  on  the  other.  It  is  also  well  at  once 
to  point  to  what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call 
the  shortcomings  of  this,  in  itself,  very  comprehensive 
scheme  of  studies. 

Lotze  never  really  appreciated  or  entered  into  that 
spirit  of  historical  criticism  which  became,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  ruling  tendency  of  German  thought,  notably 
at  the  universities  ;  nor  did  he  really  appreciate  the 
facts  and  theories  of  historical  development,  either 
in    the   earlier    Hegelian    or   in    the    later   Darwinism 
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sense.  And  lastly,  he  did  not  grasp  the  sociological 
problem  or  appreciate  the  importance  which  the  social 
question  would  acquire  both  in  theory  and  practice 
in  modern  life.  He,  by  predilection,  moved  in  the 
traditions  of  the  classical  and  romantic  phases  of  Grer- 
man  culture,  and  he  found  nothing  to  attract  him  either 
in  French  or  English  contemporary  thought. 

Looking  at  the  special  problem  of  philosophy,  he 
did  not  limit  it  to  the  unification  of  thought  and 
knowledge;  he  inherited  from  the  great  idealistic 
systems  the  conviction,  from  which  he  never  departed, 
that  the  facts  of  nature  and  life  must  not  only  be 
scientifically  described  and  calculated,  but  must  also  be 
understood  and  interpreted.  They  must  (to  use  a  term 
which  is  not,  however,  common  with  him)  be  viewed 
"  mb  specie  cetemitatis/'  i.e.,  in  the  light  of  a  ruling  idea, 
of  a  spiritual  principle,  which  is  the  abode  of  supreme 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  which  he  terms  Holi- 
ness. This  ruling  idea  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  back- 
ground of  all  his  scientific  as  well  as  of  his  specially 
philosophical  reasoning.  It  is  an  all-pervading,  ever 
present  tendency  and  direction  of  his  thought,  but  he 
refuses  to  recognise  any  logical  scheme  by  which,  as  in 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  this  conception  can  be  brought 
into  full  daylight  In  this  respect  he  adopts  much  of 
the  Leibnizian  attitude  of  thought;  more  in  fact  than 
Herbart  before  him,  into  whose   metaphysical   scheme 

a  ''World  of  Heals"  the  conception  of  a  universal 
ly — which  formed  an  essential  feature  of  the 
^oiogyl* — did  not  enter. 

ThiloBophy  is  monistic  in  a  sense,  and  it  is  at 
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p.  the  same  time  dualistic.  His  criticism  of  the  concep- 
mud  tioas  which  underlie  the  scientific  or  mechanical  view 
of  things  leads  him  to  the  conviction  that  a  plnralism 
such  as  that  of  Herhart  does  not  furnish  a  satisfactoiy 
conclusion.  A  world  of  many  things,  be  they  conceived 
as  atoms  of  the  same  or  of  varying  nature,  cannot 
possibly  exhibit  that  order  and  regularity  which  science 
postulates  and  which  its  progress  continually  confirms. 
Such  a  plurality  must  be  held  blether  by  some  uniting 
principle.  This  Lotze  terms  the  "  universal  substance." 
Only  through  such  a  unitii^  bond  are  definite  relations, 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  mutual  interaction,  intelligible 
to  the  human  mind.  With  this  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal underlying  substance,  of  which  special  things  are 
merely  manifestations,  Lotze  comes  near  to  the  conception 
of  Spinoza.  But  Lotze  does  not  maintain  that  he  can 
inductively  arrive  at  any  definition  of  the  nature  of  this 
underlying  and  all  -  comprising  substance.  Such  can 
only  be  got  by  starting  from  a  different  point  of  view 
and  by  an  argument  baaed  on  aoalc^. 

The  self-consciouB  human  mind  is,  like  everything  else, 
a  manifestation  of  tiie  undarlyitig  reality,  and  as  snch  to 
a  certain  extent  at  one  with  it ;  our  own  self-conscioua 
experience  thus  gives  ub  &  true,  though  limited,  insight 
into  the  nature  of  reality.  Now  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  seif-consciousness  of  an  individual  mind  is  what 
we  term  rersouality.  It  is  aoconliiigly  this  conception 
which  recoiviifl  further  attention  in  lA>tee'8  analysis;  it 
lulte  in  a  iitatemeDt  ntiivh  is  opposed  to  the  dictum  of 
ihte,  that  person*' 
|4DB  ia  ft  lim 
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tion.  Such  limitation,  according  to  Lotze,  exists  in  the 
case  of  personalities  that  are  finite ;  but  personality  is 
not  necessarily  finite;  the  all-pervading  universal  and 
spiritual  substance,  the  Infinite,  must  be  conceived  as 
Personality  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Full  person- 
ality, in  fact,  belongs  only  to  the  Infinite.  Finite  beings 
are  only  endowed  with  imperfect  or  partial  personality, 
with  so  much  of  it  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
through  the  Infinite  Source  of  their  separate  finite 
existence. 

"  The  usual  doubts,"  Lotze  says,  "  as  to  a  personal 
reality  of  the  Infinite  have  not  shaken  our  conviction. 
Whilst  we  have  been  trying  to  refute  them  we  have 
had  the  sensation  of  taking  up  a  position  which  only 
the  most  extraordinary  contortion  of  all  natural  circum- 
stances could  have  brought  about.  The  course  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning  has  forced  us  into  the  attitude  of 
showing  that  the  Infinite  is  not  awanting  in  those  attri- 
butes of  personality  which  we  meet  with  in  the  finite ; 
the  real  state  of  things  should  rather  have  led  us  to 
show  that  of  the  full  personality  which  is  only  possessed 
by  the  Infinite  a  faint  reflection  is  vouchsafed  likewise 
to  the  finite ;  for  not  the  conditions  but  the  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  self-sufiBciency  are  the 
peculiarities  of  the  finite.  To  these  we  wrongly  attach 
its  claim  to  personal  existence.  The  finite  person  acts 
everywhere  by  means  of  forces  which  he  has  not  given 
to  himself,  according  to  laws  which  he  has  not  made — 
that  is  to  say,  through  the  means  of  a  mental  organisa- 
tfoa  which  exists  not  only  in  himself  but  likewise  in 
nemUe  of  his  equals.    It  may,  therefore,  easily  seem 
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in  his  self-contemplation  as  if  in  him  were  a  dark  un- 
known substance,  on  which  rested,  as  on  a  support,  all 
personal  life.  Hence  those  ever  recurring  questions, 
what  then  we  ourselves  are,  what  our  souls,  what  that 
dark,  unintelligible,  never  thoroughly  conscious  self 
which  works  in  our  emotions  and  passions.  That  these 
questions  can  arise  is  a  proof  how  little  personality  is 
developed  in  us  to  the  extent  which  the  idea  permits 
and  requires.  It  can  only  exist  perfectly  in  the  Infinite 
Being  who,  reviewing  all  His  phases  and  actions,  nowhere 
meets  with  a  moment  of  passive  or  active  life  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  which  were  not  quite  transparent 
to  Him.  The  position  of  the  finite  mind,  tied  as  it  is 
to  a  special  place  in  the  general  order  of  things,  is  the 
cause  why  its  inner  life  is  gradually  wakened  by  external 
stimulations,  why  it  flows  on  according  to  the  laws  of  a 
psychical  mechanism  which  bids  single  impressions,  feel- 
ings, and  desires,  chase  and  expel  each  other.  Hence 
there  is  never  a  concentration  of  the  whole  self  in  one 
moment,  our  consciousness  never  presents  to  us  a  picture 
of  our  whole  self ;  not  of  its  coexistent  states,  much  less 
of  the  unity  in  its  development  in  time.  Even  to  our- 
selves we  ever  appear  from  a  partial  point  of  view,  which 
discloses  only  a  portion  of  our  being ;  roused  by  external 
touches  we  react  with  this  partial  consciousness;  only 
in  a  limited  sense  may  we  say  that  we  act;  rather 
in  most  cases  something  happens  in  us  through  those 
impressions  and  feelings  to  which  the  psychical  mechan- 
ism has  given  the  preponderating  influence.  Much  less 
are  we  ever  really /cw  ourselves.  Memory  loses  much, 
but  most  of  all  the  record  of  our  own  individual  moods. 
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Many  trains  of  thought  familiar  to  our  youth  appear  to 
our  advanced  years  as  foreign  events :  powerless  to  find 
a  road  back  to  sentiments  in  which  we  once  revelled 
we  hardly  behold  a  faint  afterglow  indicating  the  power 
which  they  once  possessed  over  us;  aspirations  which 
once  seemed  to  constitute  the  very  essence  and  kernel 
of  ourself,  appear  to  us  on  the  other  paths  which  life 
has  led  us  as  inexplicable  mistakes  of  which  we  have 
long  since  forgotten  the  motives.  Indeed  we  have  little 
reason  to  speak  of  the  personality  of  finite  beings.  It 
is  an  ideal  which,  like  all  ideals,  is  possessed  in  its 
integrity  only  by  the  Infinite,  but  bestowed  upon  us  like 
all  good  things  conditionally  and  imperfectly." 

The  idea  of  personality  as  the  only  adequate  conception       41. 

Personality 

which  we  can  foim  of  the  truly  Eeal  or  the  Absolute  *  central 

"  idea. 

is  the  central  idea  of  Lotze's  system.  It  is  however 
not  a  leading  or  unifying  idea  like  the  idea  of  mind 
—  as  expressed  in  the  dubious  term  Oeist  —  in 
Hegel's  system.  The  conclusions  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical and  logical  train  of  reasoning  require  an  inter- 
pretation, and  this  interpretation  is  derived  from  an 
independent  source ;  from  the  idea  of  the  highest  Good 
which  is  allied  to  the  ideas  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  and 
has  its  reality  for  us  in  the  Ideal  of  personal  Holiness. 
The  fact  that  we  form  our  judgments  under  the  guidance 
of  such  ideals  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  region 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  phenomena  which  surround 
us :  it  is  the  world  of  Values  or  "Worths."  The  former, 
the  world  of  things,  must  indeed  be  considered  as  in 
some  way  connected:  not  only  logically  through  a 
system  of  regularities  which  we  term  the  laws  of  nature 
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but  also  in  its  contingent  manifoldness  and  diveraity. 
This  Gontii^«nt  character,  which  in  the  idealistic 
systems  appeared  accidental  and  inexplicable,  must 
have  a  uniting  plan  or  meaning.  It  must  be 
significant  of  some  underlying  purpose.  But  for  us 
human  beings  such  a  plan  or  meaning  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  that  which  to  us  is  of  interest  or  value, 
in  that  which  deserves  to  exist  for  its  own  sake  and 
the  realisation  of  which  is  the  beginning,  the  purport, 
and  the  end  of  its  existence.  It  has  its  psychological 
abode  not  so  much  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  moral 
and  emotional  side  of  our  nature. 

In  this  way  Lotze  considers  it  to  be  the  task  of 
>-  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  results  of  experience  and 
science  with  the  demands  of  our  emotional  nature,  or, 
in  more  philosophical  terms,  to  show  how  the  world  of 
values  or  worths  finds  its  realisation  in  the  world  of 
things.  That  such  a  reconciliation  is  possible  is  ulti- 
mately entirely  a  matter  of  belief.  To  uphold  and 
cling  to  such  belief  in  the  face  of  the  manifold  contra- 
dictions and  difficulties  which  life  and  experience  present 
to  us,  and  which  philosophical  reasoning  can  only  very 
partially  remove,  is  the  real  function  of  religious  faith, 
and  as  such  a  resolution  of  the  character. 

In  placing  the  idea  of  Personality  in  the  centre,  or 
rather  in  makii^  it  the  sustainii^  foundation  of  his 
thought,  Lotze  really  b^na  where  the  system  of  He^I 
should  have  ended.  That  H^al  never  arrived  at  a  clear 
conception  regarding  this  important  point  was  &  defect  in 
his  system  which  wu  pointed  out  by  many  of  his  followers 
and   critics.     From  1^  side  of  t> 
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which  had  followed  Hegel's  speculation  with  increasing 
attention,  attempts  were  made  to  remodel  and  amplify 
the  argument.  Among  these  attempts,  that  of  Weisse 
was  the  most  elaborate;  it  was  that  also  which  in- 
fluenced Lotze  himself  in  his  early  studies. 

On  the  other  side  an  equal  defect  in  Hegel's  specu- 
lation was  the  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the  whole 
region  of  actual  phenomena.  This  showed  itself  no- 
where more  than  in  his  inability  to  understand  the 
contingent  in  nature,  the  endless  variety  and  manifold- 
ness  of  her  creations.  This  defect  had  been  pointed  out 
during  Hegel's  lifetime  already  by  Schelling,  who  main- 
tained a  lifelong  protest  against  what  he  termed  the 
negative  side  of  his  own  earlier  speculations  and  of 
the  whole  of  Hegel's  completed  system.  But  though 
Schelling  on  the  one  side,  and,  influenced  by  him,  Weisse 
on  the  other,  tried  to  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  not 
through  their  efiforts  but  rather  from  quite  independent 
quarters  that  this  was  successfully  attempted.  Without 
any  reference  to  the  unification  of  thought  as  contained 
in  Hegel's  scheme,  the  two  sides  in  which  it  was  most 
wanting  were  cultivated  in  the  exact  philosophy  of 
nature  on  the  one  side,  in  the  positive  religious  philo- 
sophy of  Schleiermacher  on  the  other. 

This  marks  the  entry  of  the  positive  spirit  as  opposed       48. 

Entry  ot 

to  the  metaphysical :  positive  not  only  so  far  as  thepositive 
natural  but  also  so  far  as  religious  phenomena  are 
concerned.  It  mai;ks  at  the  same  time  the  splitting 
up  of  the  programme  of  the  earlier  metaphysical 
philosophy  into  two  entirely  different  aspects:  the 
scientific,  which  is  based  upon  the  observation  of  nature 
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in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  spiritual,  which 
is  based  upon  religious  experience.  As  stated  in  a 
previous  chapter,  the  latter  finds  its  most  pronounced 
expression  in  the  theological  system  of  Albrecht  Bitschl. 
The  great  influence  which  both  these  quite  indepen- 
dent speculations  had  upon  natural  knowledge  on  the 
one  side,  upon  positive  theology  on  the  other,  exceeded 
that  of  the  philosophical  scheme  of  Lotze  which  really 
does  justice  to  both.  It  is  only  now  when  we  are 
able  to  look  at  the  course  of  philosophical  thought  in 
the  distance  of  time  that  we  can  recognise  in  Lotze's  sys- 
tem the  only  adequate  attempt  to  give  the  rationale  of 
scientific  thought  on  the  one  side,  of  religious  thought  on 
the  other,  and  to  bring  the  two  aspects  together  into  some 
intelligible  scheme  or  formula.  This  formula,  expressed 
in  a  few  words,  is  this.  The  world  of  things  finds  its 
most  adequate  description  or  logical  expression  in  an 
all-pervading  mechanical  Order,  but  it  finds  its  interpre- 
tation through  the  world  of  values :  the  latter  has  its 
true  reality  only  in  the  idea  of  a  personal  Spirit,  a 
Deity,  and  of  a  world  of  Spirits  which  He  has  created. 
44.  There  is,  however,  a  deeper  reason  why  Lotze's  scheme 

Lotze's 

ichemenot   did  uot  rcccive  at   the  time   the   recognition   which   it 

recognistd.  ^ 

deserves.  Though  present  to  the  mind  of  its  author 
in  his  earliest  works  it  was  only  slowly  matured,  and 
still  more  slowly  published.  This  did  not  suit  the 
impatient  spirit  of  the  age,  which,  turning  away  from 
the  barren  speculations  of  the  Hegelian  school,  hailed 
with  delight  the  more  promising  methods  that  had  been 
so  successfully  introduced  into  natural  science.  These 
had,  notably  in  Germany,  been  applied  to  the  phenomena 
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on  the  borderland  of  matter  and  mind  and  seemed  to 
promise  an  entry  into  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

As  I  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work, 
physiology,  and  especially  the  physiology  of  the  sense 
organs  and  of  sensation,  was  essentially  a  German 
science.  It  was  natural  that  the  hopeful  spirit  which 
animated  thinkers  of  that  age  should  hasten  to 
attack  the  philosophical  problem  by  resorting  to  the 
methods  and  the  supposed  new  principles  of  biological 
science.  Indeed,  Lotze's  earlier  writings  themselves 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  all-pervading  mechanism 
of  nature,  physical  and  psychical  alike,  and  led  the 
campaign  against  the  fictions  of  vitalism.  His  warning 
that  these  important  writings  represented  only  one  side 
of  his  philosophy  were  disregarded.  Moreover,  so  far 
as  the  other  and  philosophically  more  important  side 
was  concerned,  he  did  not  speak  with  that  hopefulness 
which  had  characterised  the  idealistic  systems.  In  fact, 
we  find  in  his  more  esoteric  deliverances  the  first  signs 
in  German  speculation  of  that  spirit  which  later  on  in 
this  country  received  the  title  of  Agnosticism.  He 
warned  his  readers  not  to  expect  too  much,  and  spoke 
in  accents  very  different  from  the  aspiring  note  which 
resounded  in  Fichte  and  Hegel,  who  ever  led  their 
readers  and  hearers  onward  to  greater  expectations. 
Those  who,  in  diminishing  numbers,  still  took  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  turned  on  the 
other  side  to  such  later  achievements  of  the  idealistic 
and  romantic  spirit  as  had  ripened  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  solitary  thinkers.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century  these  acquired  sudden  celebrity  and  an  influence 
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on  the  popular  thinking  mind  outside  of  the  schoolfi, 
which  in  some  instances  was  quite  phenomenal. 

With  the  philosophies  of  Schopenhauer  and  von 
Hartmann  we  enter  upon  a  different  phase  of  philosophic 
thoi^ht.  Both  thinkers  consider  the  first  task  of 
philosophy  to  be  a  unification  of  thought ;  the  discov- 
ery of  some  principle  through  which  what  in  science 
and  life  remains  fragmentary  and  disconnected  can  be 
brought  together  into  a  coherent  and  oonsistent  system. 
But  the  interest  which  led  Schopenhauer  to  his  specula- 
tions was  not  so  much  a  personal  concern,  a  religious 
demand,  the  reconciliation  of  knowledge  and  belief,  or 
of  faith  and  reason,  as  it  was  with  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Lotze.  Although  eminently  sub- 
jective, his  writings  contain  leas  of  the  personal  element. 
His  personality  stands  as  it  were  outside  of  the  frame- 
work of  hia  ayatem.  He  did  not  live  hia  philosophy, 
though  he  lived  exclusively  for  it.  Hia  philosophy  was 
essentially  for  others,  not  for  himself.  We  do  not  find 
with  him  the  long  years  of  labour  which  preceded  the 
publication  of  Kant's  '  Critiques,'  nor  the  unrest  and 
spiritual  striving  of  Fichte's  youthful  years,  nor  the 
profound  and  many-sided  studies  in  and  through  which 
the  central  idea  of  Hegel's  system  gradually  crystallised, 
nor  the  religious  background  of  Sohleiermacher's  thought, 
nor  even  that  underlying  oonviotion  upon  which  Lotze's 
speculation  rested  from  the  beginning.  We  feel  by  con- 
trast how  all  these  Uunkeia  aimed  at  ezpraaeing  in  their 
philosophical  writings  the  most  serious  convictions  which  I 
guided  not  only  their  thouglit  but  also  their  conduct,  1 
and  that  they  conceived  themselves  erainently  responsible! 
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to  their  readers,  and  especially  to  their  youthful  hearers, 
for  giving  to  them  the  deepest  truth,  a  message  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  only  position  from  which  the  highest 
philosophical  problem,  the  formation  of  a  reasoned  creed, 
can  be  approached.  The  problem  of  philosophy,  the 
unification  of  thought  and  knowledge,  may  be  regarded 
like  any  other  scientific  problem  or  like  an  artistic  per- 
formance. The  interest  in  it  may  not  be  the  highest,  the 
religious  interest,  it  may  be  purely  metaphysical  or  ar- 
tistic or  scientific.  This  is  notably  the  case  where  philo- 
sophical speculation  is  carried  on  as  an  interesting  pursuit, 
but  without  that  responsibility  which,  in  the  mind  of  every 
serious  thinker,  the  teaching  profession  inevitably  adds  to 
the  purely  intellectual  interest.  Schopenhauer  did  not 
experience  this  personal  responsibility  of  the  teacher  who 
has  daily  to  meet  and  address  a  youthful  audience. 
Thus,  whilst  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher  took 
part,  and  were  leaders  in  the  great  educational  work 
of  the  nation,  this  consideration  entirely  disappears  in 
Schopenhauer's  writings.  He  however  conceived  the 
contrast  differently,  regarding  himself  as  the  devotee  of 
pure  truth  and  the  professorial  class  as  practising  an 
immoral  system  of  accommodation. 

In  the  same  degree  as  the  personal  element  disappears, 
the  literary  and  artistic  element  takes  its  place.  The 
writings  of  Schopenhauer  appeal  primarily  to  an  audience 
not  under  academical  authority,  whom  they  attract  not  by 
the  moral  force  of  their  deliverance  but  by  the  excellence 
of  their  literary  style.  From  this  point  of  view  Lotze  is 
the  only  writer  of  the  other  class  who  can  be  compared 
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with  him,  if  we  except  certain  smaller  productions  of 
Schelling  and  Schleiermacher  and  the  later  popular 
writings  and  addresses  of  Fichte.  He  has,  moreover, 
one  point  in  common  with  Lotze :  both  had  a  large  body 
of  reasoned  speculation  immediately  before  them  in 
which  they  could  find  suggestions  varied  and  numerous. 
But  the  study  and  contemplation  of  this  great  material 
did  not  produce  with  Schopenhauer  the  same  result  as  it 
did  in  the  mind  of  Lotze,  who,  in  the  Leibnizian  spirit, 
declared  that  "  after  such  a  long  development  of  philo- 
sophical thought,  in  which  every  possible  point  of  view 
had  been  discovered,  forgotten,  and  discovered  again, 
there  was  no  longer  any  merit  of  originality  but  only 
that  of  accuracy."  Schopenhauer  was  in  this  respect 
not  so  modern  and  so  modest.  He  started  in  a  romantic 
spirit  and  continued  the  idealistic  tradition,  believing 
that  through  some  intuition,  similar  to  that  of  the  artist, 
an  idea  could  be  discovered  which  should  unify  thought 
and  solve  the  highest  philosophical  problem.  Unlike 
Lotze  also  he  coined  for  his  fundamental  ideas  definite 
terms  through  which  they  have  become  popular  in 
subsequent  literature.  These  terms  are  given  in  the 
title  of  Schopenhauer's  first  and  greatest  work:  *The 
World  as  Will  and  Idea.' 

By  putting  the  Will,  the  active  principle,  in  the 
foreground,  Schopenhauer  gave  expression  to  an  idea 
which  was  not  foreign  to  his  forerunners  —  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling.  In  various  important  passages 
of  their  writings  they  led  up  to  a  conception  for  which 
Schopenhauer  found  the  right  word.  Unconsciously  he 
also  anticipated  a  movement  of  thought  which  has  since 
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grown  stronger,  and  which  in  the  present  age  has  found 
a  characteristic  title. 

Most  of  the  philosophies  of   the  latter  part  of  the       *«. 
century  may  be  termed  voluntaristic,  in  opposition  to  JJ^^yf^* 
the    essentially    intellectualistic    philosophies    of     the 
earlier  part  of  the  century.     In  fixing  upon  the  Will, 
or  the  active  principle  in  human  nature,  as  indicative 
of  the  true  nature  of  all  Beality,  so  far  as  it  is  acces- 
sible and  intelligible  to  us,  Schopenhauer  took  up  the 
philosophical   problem   in   the   form  in   which   he  con- 
ceived   that   Kant   had   left  it  in   his   first  '  Critique.' 
The     problem     defined     there,     which     had     received 
clearer     and    clearer    expression    since    the    time    of 
Descartes,  is  the  problem  of  "the  Thing  in  itself,*' — 
the  X  which  represents  the  Beal  in  opposition  to  the 
merely    apparent    or    phenomenal    nature    of    things. 
Whereas  all  the  other  followers  of  Kant   tried  to  get 
over  the  dualism  left  in  his  system  by  getting  rid  of 
this  unknowable  Something,  Schopenhauer  sees  the  only 
possible  step  in  advance  in  giving  a  direct  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  it  ?     And  the  answer  is  found 
by  resorting  to  a  method  which  is  common  to  him  with 
other  and  opposite  thinkers ;  it  is  through  introspection 
and  by  analogy  that   we  arrive  at  this  answer.     Not 
the  world  of  the  senses  nor  that  of  the  intellect,  but 
our  consciousness  of  an  active  principle  in   us,  which 
we  call  the  Will,  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  source 
and    essence    of    all    Reality.     In   pointing  to   this  he 
expresses    with    more    emphasis    and    in    a    one-sided 
manner   what  others  had  urged   before   him.      He    at 
the  same  time  reintroduces  into  philosophical  thought 
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this  he  conceives  to  be  the  Intellect.  In  this  way 
the  contingent  and  the  many,  as  opposed  to  the 
necessary  and  the  One,  receives  due  attention  in 
Schopenhauer's  system.  The  entry  of  the  Intellect 
into  the  activity  and  service  of  the  Will  as  a  means 
ler  objectivation  works  an  apparent  dis- 
ruption, and  is  the  cause  of  the  differentiation  and 
diversity  of  things  in   the  phenomenal   world. 

To  the  process  of  objectivation  of  the  Will  Schopem 
hauer  thus  adds  in  the  higher  forms  of  existence  the 
principle  of  individuation.  The  original  and  underlying 
One,  when  and  where  it  becomes  self-conscious,  sees  and 
Comprehends  itself  in  the  forms  of  space,  time,  and  cauu- 
ality,  as  a  world  of  many  things  and  many  individuals : 
and  this  process  of  individuation  or  differentiation  ascends 
tn  the  higher  forms  of  existence  through  sensation,  per- 
>ption,  the  processes  of  abstraction,  intuition,  and  reason- 
ultimate  possible  position  in  which  the  apparent 
d  diversity  is  gradually  annulled  or  renni- 
iturning  again  into  itself. 
■process,  which,  however,  is  considered 
me,  receives  an  ethical  interpretation 
necessary  consequence  of  the  meta- 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  but 
history  of  philosophical  thought  the 
reaction  which  attained  full  force 
movement  had  exhausted  itself, 
the  latter  was  essentially  optimistic ; 
an  exalted  belief  and  confidence  in 
iinan  intellect  to  solve,  in  theory 
mate  problem  of  existence. 
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that  dualism  which  the  idealistic  philosophy  had  tried 
to  remove. 

To  Schopenhauer,  the  world  as  we  know  it  rests  on 
or  contains  two  independent  principles,  the  Will  and 
the  Intellect;  and  the  title  of  his  great  work  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1819  is  'The  World  as  Will 
and  Idea/  The  substance  of  this  work  consists  mainly 
in  an  exposition  of  the  relation  in  which  these  two 
principles  stand  to  each  other,  and  in  manifold  and 
very  interesting  illustrations  drawn  from  a  large  field 
of  observation. 

Schopenhauer's  main  work  was  contemporary  with  the 
writings  of  Hegel  and  with  the  latest  important  publi- 
cation of  Schelling,  but  it  remained  unknown  and 
neglected  for  nearly  thirty  years,  though  it  impressed 
a  few  minds  of  the  first  order  as  a  unique  and  extra- 
ordinary production.  In  one  other  important  direction 
Schopenhauer's  dualistic  system  coincided  with,  and 
assisted,  the  reaction  which  set  in  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  emphasising  those  points  which  the  purely 
intellectual  and  logical  systems  had  pushed  into  the 
background.  In  all  these  systems  the  transition  from 
the  abstract  and  unifying  principle  to  the  world  of 
many  things  and  of  individual  beings  remained  the 
great  difficulty.  Schopenhauer  saw  that  this  pointed 
necessarily  to  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
principle. 
47.  The  Will  is  indeed,  in  a  general  conception  of  the 

Doalism  of  o  t 

WiUand       term,   a   uniting   principle   in    the   world,   but   there   is 

luwOilcCv* 

on    the    other    side    a    principle    which    works    in    the 
opposite  direction — the  principle  of  individuation, — and 
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this  he  conceives  to  be  the  Intellect.  In  this  way 
the  contingent  and  the  many,  as  opposed  to  the 
necessary  and  the  One,  receives  due  attention  in 
Schopenhauer's  system.  The  entry  of  the  Intellect 
into  the  activity  and  service  of  the  Will  as  a  means 
to  its  higher  objectivation  works  an  apparent  dis- 
ruption, and  is  the  cause  of  the  differentiation  and 
diversity  of  things  in  the  phenomenal  world. 

To  the  process  of  objectivation  of  the  Will  Schopenr 
hauer  thus  adds  in  the  higher  forms  of  existence  the 
principle  of  individuation.  The  original  and  underlying 
One,  when  and  where  it  becomes  self-conscious,  sees  and 
comprehends  itself  in  the  forms  of  space,  time,  and  caus- 
ality, as  a  world  of  many  things  and  many  individuals : 
and  this  process  of  individuation  or  differentiation  ascends 
in  the  higher  forms  of  existence  through  sensation,  per- 
ception, the  processes  of  abstraction,  intuition,  and  reason- 
ing, to  an  ultimate  possible  position  in  which  the  apparent 
or  phenomenal  diversity  is  gradually  annulled  or  reuni- 
fied, the  One  returning  again  into  itself. 

This  yrhole  process,  which,  however,  is  considered 
to  be  out  of  time,  receives  an  ethical  interpretation 
which  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  meta- 
physical premises  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  but 
which  marks  in  the  history  of  philosophical  thought  the 
beginnings  of  that  reaction  which  attained  full  force 
when  the  idealistic  movement  had  exhausted  itself. 
We  have  seen  that  the  latter  was  essentially  optimistic ; 
it  was  sustained  by  an  exalted  belief  and  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve,  in  theory 
and  practice,  the  ultimate  problem  of  existence. 

VOL.  IV.  2  u 
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In  opposition  to  this  optimistic  spirit  Schopenliauer 
introduces  into  philosophical  thought  the  pessimistic 
view.  The  existence  of  Evil  and  Sin  in  the  world 
impreaseB  him  more  than  the  hopeful  outlook,  the 
promises  and  aspirations,  so  characteristic  of  Fichte's 
and  Hegel's  work.  In  this  work  he  takes  no  part: 
he  turns  away  to  the  opposite  or  pessimistic  inter- 
pretation, he  introduces  a  foreign  element,  that  which 
had  found  expression  in  the  philosophy  and  poetry 
of  India.  A  knowledge  of  these  had  at  that 
time  been  recently  introduced  through  the  study 
and  translation  of  the  great  productions  of  Oriental 
literature  to  which  the  Bomantic  school,  headed  by 
Schlegel,  had  given  much  attention.  Imbibing  this 
spirit  Schopenhauer  looks  upon  the  world-process  as 
a  process  of  evil,  upon  the  assertion  of  the  Will  as 
the  source  of  evil ;  and  finds  the  redeeming  process  to 
consist  in  self-negation,  in  annihilation  of  the  Will,  in 
quietism,  in  asceticism,  and  in  the  passive  virtues  of 
sympathy,  compassion,  and  le&imoiation.  We  may  note 
here  that  it  wu  likewise  the  pioldem  of  Sin  and 
Evil  in  the  world  whioh  Schelling  appioaohed  in  the 
last  phase  of  his  philosophy,  and  which  prevented  him 
from  arriving  at  any  eatisfactory  couclusion  of  liis 
Bpeculations.  To  the  two  questions  which  remained 
unanswered  in  Schelling's  mind,  the  problem  of  the 
conting^ent  and  the  problem  of  evil.  Schopenhauer's 
pbiloaophy  pnifosstii  to  irive  an  mi-^wer;  but  it  w«s 
one  that  »t'i  ^Ive  spirit 


•as  ^eneraUr 


von  Hart- 
numn. 
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been  brought  into  connection  with  that  of  Schopenhauer.       49. 
In  the  opinion  of  German,  and  still  more  of  foreign,  histo-  ^^••J. 
nans  of  philosophy,  he  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  great  ^'•a®^"*^^ 
exponents  of  pessimism  in  modern  thought.     But  though 
his  earliest  work,  through  which  he  attained  a  sudden 
celebrity  hardly  sustained  in  his  later  writings,  gives 
a  certain  colour  to  this  classification,  the  classification 
is  more  misleading  than  helpful.     Von  Hartmann  was 
indeed  influenced  by  Schopenhauer,  and  he,  even  more 
than  the  latter,  upheld  the  opinion  that  an  unbiassed 
examination  of  human  life  showed  that  the  world  con- 
tained   more    evil   than    good,    more    unhappiness    and 
suffering  than  happiness  and  enjoyment.      But  as  he, 
especially   in   his   later  writings,  entirely  opposes  the 
eudsemonistic  theory  of  morality,  the  inference  he  draws 
from  this  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  and  life  does 
not  lead  him  on  to  preach  inaction,  renunciation,  and 
quietism,    but    rather    the    opposite  —  an    energetic 
striving,  a  hopeful  combat  with  evil.     In  this  respect 
the  doctrine  of  von  Hartmann  has  only  gradually  be- 
come  better   understood.      And   in  other   respects   he 
differs  still  more  from  Schopenhauer.      He   was   well 
acquainted  with  modem  German  speculation,  and  his 
points    of    contact   with   Schelling,   Hegel,   and   other 
prominent  thinkers   are    quite   as   important  as  those 
with   Schopenhauer;    in  fact,    his   philosophy  may   be 
regarded  as  a  reconciliation  of  the  truth  contained  in 
Hegel's  with  that  contained  in  Schopenhauer's  system. 
JHb  fnllj  understood  the   task   which  was  implied    in 
^s. later  writings — the  demand  for  a  positive 
ntary   to    a    purely   negative    or    formal 
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philosophy.  He  also  clearly  recc^ised  and  explained 
the  dualism  which,  in  Bpite  of  aseertions  to  the  con- 
trary, lurked  in  the  background  of  Hegel's  as  well  as 
of  Schopenhauer'a  system :  the  logical  formalism  which 
did  not  descend  to  reality  and  could  not  comprehend  the 
contingent  in  the  former  system,  the  duality  of  the  Will 
and  the  Intellect  in  the  latter.  According  to  von  Hart- 
mann,  there  must  be  an  underlying  spiritual  unity  of 
which  the  Will  and  the  Intellect  are  merely  attributes 
or  manifestations.  In  defining  this  as  the  "  Unconscious," 
he  reminds  us  of  the  position  taken  up  already  by  Fichte, 
which  formed  the  starting-point  of  Scheliing's  speculation, 
that  the  first  reality  is  the  unity  of  subject  and  object 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Consciousness.  Having  arrived 
at  this  negative  definition  of  the  underlying  ground  or 
essence  of  reality,  be  proceeds  to  demonstrate  its  exist- 
ence by  resorting  to  an  elaborate  interpretation  of 
physical  as  well  aa  mental  facts,  of  ooamical  phenomena 
as  well  as  individual  experienoe.  In  all  these  r^;ioDB, 
observation,  the  indnotive  stndy  ot  nature  and  mind, 
show  that  thera  remuns  a  hiddea  botor,  an  unknown 
principle  which,  as  it  does  not  present  itself  and  rise 
into  the  clear  light  of  conaciouBnesB  and  is  accordingly 
undefinable,  he  diaraoterises  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Unconscious. "  Stil!  more  than  Schopenhauer,  who  in 
lii.s  )at«r  writin^ti  ^iherod  much  miLterial  from 
iiLcimiultitL-d   loiKWl-il}^    ot    the    niklnrnl    sciences. 
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also  no  doubt  that  he  anticipated  many  lines  of 
thought  which  have  been  developed  in  the  recent 
psychological  literature  of  France  and  England,  where 
the  term  **  Subconscious  "  has  served  in  many  instances 
to  denote  what  von  Hartmann  terms  the  "  Unconscious." 

From  all  this  we  gather  that  Hartmann  aimed  at  a 
unification  of  thought  and  knowledge  as  a  formal  de- 
sideratum of  the  philosophic  mind ;  but  he  does  not 
confine  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  this  purely  formal  or 
lorical  task.  He  has  likewise  a  relirious  interest,  and  so. 
in  this  respect  he  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  jnterMt 
idealistic  movement  of  thought  in  Germany  than  to  the  H»rtm»im. 
realistic  or  scientific  With  the  former  he  believes  that 
it  is  the  object  of  speculation  to  arrive  at  a  reasoned 
creed,  but  he  characteristically  declines  to  admit  that 
such  a  creed  can  rise  to  apodictic  certainty.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  greater  or  less  probability,  such  as  is 
gained  and  increased  by  the  processes  of  observation  and 
inductive  reasoning.  But  though  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  absolute  or  final  authority  in  matters  of 
belief  he  does  not  accept  a  purely  ethical  creed.  He 
does  not  think  that  a  system  of  ethics  can  be  built  up 
without  a  religious  foundation ;  with  him  this  religious 
foundation  is  not  that  of  an  historical  religion  or  revela- 
tion :  it  is  metaphysical,  and  the  distinct  object  of  much 
of  his  later  writings  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
metaphysical  creed  in  which  the  valuable  elements  of 
existing  historical  religions,  including  Christianity,  shall 
be  brought  together  and  metaphysically  supported. 

In  a  history  of  Philosophical  Thought  as  distinguished 
from  a  History  of  Philosophy,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 


I 


1  an  important  position  to  von  Hartmann's  specul&-  i 
^OB.     The  pheDomenal  success  of  his  first  great  work  I 
was  lately   owing   to  expectations  raised  through   thai 
title.     The  educated  mind  of  the  time  looked  forward  to  1 
the  exposition  of  a  philosophy  built  upon  the  inductive 
and  especially  the  biological  sciences,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  should  admit  the  exiotence  of  an  underlyii^ 
spiritual,  even  a  mystical,  principle.     As  such  it  seemed 
destined  to  combat  the  materialistic  doctrine  which  was 
not   only   unpoetical    but  was   also   felt   to   he  growing 
stale.      These    expectations   were    hardly    fulfilled,   and 
the  reading  public  did  not  pay  the  same,  or  even  due, 
attention  to  the  later  works   in   which  Von  HarOnaiin 
has  gained  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical criticism.     In   fact,  only  after  a  lapse  of  m^aj 
years   was   deserved   appreciation    bestowed  upon  these 
critical  writings,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  hLstorical 
knowledge  is  combined  with  great  critical  acumen  and 
lucjid  exposition. 

Von  Hartmann  was  a  solitary  and  eecluded  thinker, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  which  be  proclaimed  was 
too  n^ative,  being  neither  ori^nal  nor  comprehensive 
enough  to  peniiil  i-'i-.  ir-consistentetUfice 

of  thought;  ]i<  jHueral  course  of 

philosopliica!  lo  nearly  every 
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position,  for  his  own  age,  notably  in  France  and  in  this 
country,  had  already  given  an  entirely  difTerent  direction 
to  philosophy.  For  though  von  Hartmann  stood  himself 
under  the  influence  of  scientific  research,  his  waa  not 
really  a  scientific  philosophy,  the  scientific  problem  did 
not  stand  in  the  centre  of  his  thought.  The  placing  of 
it  in  that  position  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken, 
not  in  Germany,  but  in  this  country  and  in  France. 
The  work  waa  later  on  done  likewise  in  Germany,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  learn  in  the  sequel  of  this 
chapter. 

The  thinker  in  whose  system  the  scientific  ajurit 
gained  for  the  first  time  the  upper  hand  was  Auguste  oi 
Comte.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
him  as  merely  a  representative  of  what  in  France  is 
nowadays  termed  Positivism.  With  Comte  Positivism 
meant  essentially  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  a 
new  foundation,  upon  a  foundation  prepared  and 
attained  by  the  study  of  history  as  well  as  of 
science.  Positivism,  as  at  present  understood  by 
most  of  those  who  use  the  term  in  France,  means 
simply  the  methods  of  the  exact  and  natural  sciences. 
The  fact  that  the  most  important  of  Comte's  writ- 
ings, the  '  Philosophie  Positive,'  was  published  as  an 
independent  work  and  separated  from  the  '  Politique 
Positive,'  hu  made  it  possible  to  eliminate,  in  the 
popular  coaoeptaon  of  Comtism,  the  most  charac- 
teristic featoro  in  the  earliest  and  latest  of  his 
speculations.  These  deal  with  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  doofatine.  With  him  the  term  Positivism 
wd,  aa  it  is  in  more  recent  times,  to  a 
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Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  and  "  The  Philosophy  of 
History."  Though  some  chapters  of  the  '  Philoaophie 
Positive'  will  probably  retain  an  important  place  in 
philosophical  literature  as  being  of  lasting  value,  Comte 
was  primarily,  as  little  as  Francis  Bacon,  a  scientific 
thinner ;  his  was  not  ezclusively  a  philosophy  of  science. 
Scientific  thought  was  for  him  merely  a  method,  not  an 
object  in  itself;  it  was  a  method  by  which  the  great 
social  problems  created  by  the  French  Bevolution  were 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  solution. 

I  stated  above  that  Comte  was  not  led  to  philo- 
sophical speculation  by  a  rel%iouB  interest.  This  ia 
correct  only  if  we  limit  the  religious  interest  to  that 
problem  which,  as  we  have  seen,  interested  the  leaders 
of  philosophical  thought  in  Germany  during  the  classical 
f^  of  German  poetry  and  speculation :  the  seventy 
years  from  1770  to  1840.  I  defined  it  there  as  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  faith,  which 
was  gradually  transformed  into  the  qneetion  of  belief 
and  unbelief.  This  problem  did  not  trouble  tiie  mind 
of  Comte,  but  if  we  take  a  difEbrenfc  view  of  the  religious 
problem  and  identify  it  with  the  question  of  the  moral 
order  and  spiritual  goveranieut  of  human  society,  then 
we  must  admit  that  this  was  exactly  the  problem  which 
presented  itself  to  Comte's  niiiid  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life;  and  this  in  coitscqui^ncu  of  the  aaarcHj 
which  prevailed  in  his  country  as  b  consequence  of 
great  Bevulntion.  In  loot,  it  was  th<«  |>r.ihioiu  wliich' 
tevolutiou   Lit')    -i-t  t«fOn   Uie   iL^ij    iifi  \t»   most 
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origio  of  the  religious  problem  as  it  existed  in  GermaDy.  u. 
The  religiouB  problem,  so  far  aa  philosophical  thought  ia  ^™  '*'•'  >■ 
concerned,  was  there,  not  the  immediate,  but  the  eventu- 
ally inevitable  outcome  of  the  Protestant  Beformation. 
The  latter  had  made  religious  belief  a  concern,  a  duty, 
of  the  individual  aoul ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  had  brought 
it  into  contact  with  Free  Thought.  After  two  hundred 
years  this  problem  became  more  clearly  defined.  The 
question  was,  how  to  harmonise  the  eesential  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  the  Eeformation  had  up- 
held and  put  in  a  new  light,  with  the  unfettered  pro- 
gress of  free  inquiry.  The  philosophical  problem  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany  was 
thus  one  that  had  been  recognised  long  before,  and 
was  not  created  by,  the  great  Bevolution ;  it  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  Protestant  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  the  central  philosophical  problem 
in  Germany  was  a  remoter  result  of  the  Keformation, 
that  the  philosophical  problem  in  France  was  the  proxi- 
mate result  of  the  Bevolution. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  we  also  see  how  little  gs. 
either  of  the  two  positions  coincides  with  that  which  BBgimd. 
obtained  in  this  country.  The  history  of  this  country 
tells  us  neither  of  an  abrupt  spiritual,  nor  of  an  abrupt 
political  revolution,  such  as  respectively  characterise 
fundamentally  the  progress  of  life  and  thought  in 
Germany  and  France.  Both  the  spiritual  and  the 
political  changes  book  place  here  more  gradually,  nor 
did  they,  to  the  same  extent,  stir  the  whole  nation  as 

1  the  reforming  movement  in  Northern  Europe  and 
17  in  Fiance.-     This  explains  also  why 
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Comte  disliked  the  Protestant  spirit,  which  he  identified 
in  Germany  with  the  metaphysical  and  critical,  in  Eng- 
land with  the  aristocratic  as  opposed  to  the  monarchical 
as  well  as  to  the  democratic  tendency.  Believing  in  a 
general  and  fixed  Order  of  Nature,  the  highest  product 
of  which  was  Mankind  and  its  History,  he  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  latterly  reasserted  the  necessity  of,  a  defi- 
nite social  order  and  a  supreme  authority  approaching 
almost  to  absolutism.  He  had  great  admiration  for  the 
theocratic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  recon- 
structed Order  of  Society  contained  an  intellectual  or 
scientific  in  the  place  of  a  religious  priesthood.  He  had 
not  the  large  Protestant  view  of  individual  liberty  as  it 
lived  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  thinkers  in  Germany. 
The  masses,  he  considered,  could  never  take  part  in  work- 
ing out  the  principles  of  the  highest  and  ruling  order  of 
things;  such  intellectual  activity  must  be  confined  to 
a  selected  class.  The  work  of  the  masses  would  be  to 
apply,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  the  truths  understood 
and  represented  by  a  small  number  of  thinkers.  Thus 
he  had  even  less  appreciation  for  the  metaphysical  and 
critical  school  of  thought  than  he  had  for  the  earlier 
theological,  and  in  him  we  find  that  remarkable  com- 
bination of  the  hierarchical  (or  Catholic)  with  the 
Positivist  (or  scientific)  spirit  which  is  still  to  be 
found  among  French  thinkers  of  the  day. 

We  see  then  how  fundamentally  different  were  the 
intellectual  predispositions  and  surroundings  in  which 
Comte's  philosophy  grew  up.  The  total  absence  of  a 
critical  foundation,  such  as  German  philosophy,  since 
Kant's   time,  has   considered  to  be  indispensable,  the 
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absence  also  of  any  unifying  cosmic  idea,  have  induced 
German  historians  either  to  disregard  Comte's  philosophy 
altogether  or  to  deny  it  the  title  of  a  philosophical  system. 
By  many  Comte's  unifying  principle  is  considered  to  be 
merely  a  method.  This  is  correct  to  a  large  extent. 
Nevertheless  this  method  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
sciences  or  that  of  common-sense,  although  we  find 
him  reaffirming  again  and  again  the  intimate  connection 
of  Positivism  with  both.  The  unifying  tendency  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
thought,  which  he  never  tires  of  extolling,  is  archi-  {J"^^ 
tectonic,  an  attempt  to  bring  order  and  arrangement 
into  human  thought  and  knowledge;  and  the  larger 
part  of  his  first  great  work  is  occupied  with  establishing 
the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  according  to  which  one 
follows  out  of  the  other  and  the  whole  series  ends  in 
the  new  science  of  Sociology.  As  this  deals  with  the 
highest  product  of  nature,  the  society  of  human  beings, 
it  is  also  the  highest  among  all  the  sciences,  of  which  it 
is  the  consummation.  Next  to  this  order  of  the  sciences 
there  stands  the  well-known  order  in  which  he  con- 
ceives of  the  development  or  evolution  of  human  society 
in  the  course  of  history.  In  fact,  Order  or  logical  arrange- 
ment and  Development  make  up  the  central  and  unify- 
ing thought  in  Comte's  system.  With  this  idea  he 
desired  to  lift  society  out  of  the  state  of  anarchy 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  through  an  extreme 
application  of  the  mistaken  metaphysical  or  abstract 
spirit,  which  had  resulted  only  in  experimenting  and 
floundering. 

Keeping  always  in  view  the  rearrangement  of  society> 
the  new  social  Order,  Comte  is  well  aware  of  the  im- 
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possibility  either  of  resorting  to  one  rigid  method  of 
thought  or  of  appealing  to  any  absolute  Truth.  His 
belief  in  harmony  and  order  does  not  preclude  a  great 
diversity  of  methods  and  the  recognition  of  the  relativity 
of  all  knowledge.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  his  principal 
work  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  different  methods 
which  should  govern  the  different  sciences.  He  is  more 
liberal  tlian  many  contemporary  and  later  thinkers  in 
allowing  for  the  different  departments  different  methods 
of  research. 

Thus  he  assigns  to  the  calculating  methods  the  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  mechanics ;  to  the  experimental 
methods  the  science  of  physics ;  to  the  formal  methods 
the  science  of  chemistry ;  and  he  especially  opposes  the 
one-sided  employment  of  these  abstract  methods  in  the 
biolc^cal  sciences :  the  latter  have  to  recognise  the 
appearance  of  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of  Life. 
He  regards  this  as  consisting  in  what  in  more  modem 
terms  would  be  called  "  adaptation  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions," and  he  adopts  de  Blainville's  definition  of 
life  as  an  unintermpted  prooeaa  of  oomposition  and 
decompodtion.  He  also  emphafliBea  the  comparative 
method  and  the  necessity  of  a  rational  classilication. 
As  regards  the  real  value  of  mathematics,  Conite's 
estimate  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  uncertainty  and 
change,  for  in  the  third  volume  he  extols  the  mathe- 
matical as  the  type  of  the  poeitive  rational  method; 
wheresa  by  the  tiiue  h«  h«d  rwchixi  the  last  volume, 
having  experienced  Uie  exolosiveness  of  contemporary 
mabbeuialici&n^  J^^jnuHj^^^^Ureme  control  which 
the  latter  haApl^^^^^^^^HkB  iu  i^ow, 
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ridicules  some  of  their  favourite  methods  of  dealing  with 
social  problems,  such  as  the  calculus  of  probabilities. 
In  sociology  he  recognises  the  historical  method  as  that 
most  adapted  to  its  subject,  and,  from  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Mankind,  he  abstracts  the  general  laws 
which  he  thinks  govern  human  development. 

In  addition  to  the  law  of  the  three  phases  he 
recognises,  both  in  the  ascending  scale  of  animated 
nature  and  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  appearance 
and  growth  of  the  social  as  opposed  to  the  egoistic 
instinct.  He  finds  the  first  germs  of  this  in  the 
differentiation  of  sex,  in  the  care  for  offspring,  and  con- 
ceives that  the  further  progress  of  humanity  towards  the 
positive  order  of  society  will  be  brought  about  by  the  en- 
couragement, through  rational  methods  and  intellectual 
supremacy,  of  what  he  later  termed  the  "  altruistic  "  or 
social'  virtues.  Incidentally  we  may  note  a  certain 
resemblance  between  Schopenhauer's  and  Comte's  ideas  st. 
of  development,  bearing  always  in  mind  that  with  the  gUhoron^^ 
former  such  development  is  looked  upon  as  being  out  ^^•'* 
of  time,  or  purely  logical;  whereas  with  Comte  it  is 
the  actual  development  or  evolution  of  humanity  in  the 
course  of  history. 

With  Schopenhauer  the  intellect  comes  in  as  a  later 
attribute  of  the  unthinking  Will  and  acts  as  a  differ- 
entiatiiig»  but  ultimately  as  a  reunifying,  principle, 
uiaflmiioli  as  it  leads  to  the  recognition  of  sympathy 
W  tbe  highest  virtue.  And  Schopenhauer's  system 
as  Comte's  does .  not,  how  this  sympathy  or 
Offiginates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
■it  individual  Wills  are  only  objectivations, 
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apparent  differentiations,  of  the  one  underlying  Will, 
the  active  principle  of  all  Keality.  Schopenhauer  arbi- 
trarily conceived  of  the  whole  process  in  a  pesaimistic 
Benae.  Comte,  following  the  optimism  of  some  of  his 
predecesaorB,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  pro- 
gress of  humanity,  although  he  ridicules  Condorcet's 
doctrine  of  the  unlimited  Perfectibility  of  the  human 
race  and  foreshadows  an  ultimate  decline,  inevitable 
for  all,  even  the  highest,  creations  of  nature.' 

Though  the  title  of  a  system  has  been  denied  to 
Comte's  philosophy,  we  must  admit  that  he  had  before 
his  mind  the  two  supreme  aims  of  all  philosophical 
thinking :  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  reasoned  creed.  His  conceptions  of  the 
unification  are  indeed  peculiar.  Unification  means  with 
him  essentially  order  or  arrangement.  His  unity  is 
esacntially  that  of  harmony ;  it  is  not  a  unity  of  thought 
or  method,  it  is  one  of  tactics  or  organisation.  And 
so  far  as  the  reasoned  creed  is  concerned  he,  especially 
in  his  later  writings,  mitigates  his  opposition  to  theology 
by  directing  it  against  a  religious  doctrine  which  centres 
in  a  superhuman  reality.  He  reintroduces  the  term 
"  religion "  into  hia  scheme,  but  it  is  a  religion  of  this 
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world,  of  Humanity.  Thus  he  finds  a  highest  construc- 
tive principle,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  he  undertakes 
to  rewrite  the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  beginning  with 
the  social  idea. 

This  again  reminds  us  of  a  similar  twofold  develop-        u. 
ment  in  Hegel's  writings.     The  '  Philosophie  Positive  '  ^'™" 
corresponds  to  Hegel's  '  Phenomenology.'     Both  lead  up  Hegeu 
to  a  highest  idea,  which  is  already  foreshadowed  in  the 
beginning   of  the   respective    Works.     The   '  Politique 
Positive '  corresponds  to  Hegel's  system  as  given  in  the 
'  Logic '  and  the  '  Eneyclopeedia.'     We  are  also  reminded 
that  Kant  intended  in  a  similar  way  to  duplicate  the 
exposition  of  his  doctrine. 

In  the  later  work  Comte  further  recognises  the 
necessity  of  dealing  not  only  with  the  social  principle, 
but  also  with  its  bearing  on  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  individnat.  Upon  the  foundation  of  sociology 
there  must  be  built  up  a  scheme  of  morality.  In 
that  work  also  Comte  recognises,  though  he  does  not 
use  the  conventional  language,  the  two  main  ethical 
problems:  the  question  as  to  the  essence  of  morality, 
and  the  question  of  obligation.  The  former  is  emphati- 
oally  the  altruistic  principle,  the  living  for  othera  As 
to  the  second,  on  the  question  how  obl^ation  is  to  be 
harmonised  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty.  It  seems  that  Comte  was  so 
impressed  with  the  priority  of  the  social  order  over 
individual  intereaba,  that  he  trusted  to  the  existence 
of  this  order,  to  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  and  the 
effect  of  education,  to  insure  its  general  rect^nition. 

^  qrBtematia  part  of  Oomte's  philosophy  is 
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now  little  studied.  Like  other  schemeB  of  social  re- 
oi^anisation,  in  which  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  especially  rich,  it  has  been  laid  aside.  Only  the 
positive  spirit  has  spread  and  lives  still  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  Nevertheless  the  mind  of  Comte  was 
prophetic,  inasmuch  as  it  marked  in  advance  the  direction 
which  French  thought  would  take  and  the  problems 
which  it  would  have  to  solve.  It  pushed  the  social 
problem  into  the  centre  of  thought,  a  position  which  it 
still  holds,  and  it  raised  if  it  left  unsolved  the  problem, 
which  is  even  more  pressing  to-day,  how  to  found  a  purely 
ethical  religion  and  how  to  guarantee  and  enforce  the 
acceptance  of  its  precepts. 

Comte  foresaw  clearly  that  the  final  question  would 
be  as  to  the  seat  of  authority  in  matters  of  belief — i.e., 
as  to  the  persuasive  or  compelling  force  of  the  ultimate 
convictions  which  should  govern  conduct.  In  fact  he, 
in  his  later  writings,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  through  which  what  was  considered 
the  final  truth  and  the  highest  moral  principle  could  be 
enforced  in  the  organisation  of  society.  He  devised  a 
regime  similar  to  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
without  the  dermatic  subetance  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  ia 
exactly  the  problem  whioh  the  educational  government 
in  modem  Fnnoe  is  tiying  to  aolve.. 

Ooa^'IWg  Aii^flMM^jtellMri  ^^^^  Schopenhauer  and^H 
voD  SutnUDii.^ ^1  Mflj^  disciples,  and  hia  connec-^| 
tion   with   earlier    oi    contemporary   thought   was   verj' 
slender.     The  first  to  introduce  the  hiBtorical  spirit  into 
8ociologj\  he  i'^    '"^    h"  oloiri,"  f.,  I."    quite  original    ta 
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his  philosophy  of  history.  He  expressly  remarks  that 
when  elaborating  his  own  scheme  he  purposely  abstained 
from  reading  other  philosophies  of  history  such  as  those 
of  Vico,  Kant,  Herder,  and  Hegel.  Unlike  von 
Hartmann,  who  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
studying  and  explaining  the  relation  in  which  his  own 
philosophy  stood  to  other  systems,  Comte  does  not  seem 
to  have  carefully  studied  any  other  philosophy.  His  his- 
torical sense  did  not  prompt  him  to  exhibit  in  detail  his 
own  speculation  as  the  latest  result  of  other  and  earlier 
courses  of  thought.  In  this  way  he  is  different  from 
Schopenhauer,  who  distinctly  attcu^hes  the  fundamental 
conception  in  his  speculations  to  the  history  of 
A  definite  philosophical  problem  which  was  brought 
out,  but  not  solved,  by  Kant  Comte  anticipates  a 
complete  reorganisation  of  thought  and  society  as  a 
result  of  his  doctrine.  In  this  respect  he  resembles 
both  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann,  especially  the 
latter,  who,  however,  differs  from  him  inasmuch  as  he 
does  not  look  for  any  sudden  effect  and  acceptance  of 
his  teaching :  whereas  Comte,  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  lived  in  this  respect  under  a  great  illusion. 

The  philosophy  of  Comte  leads  us  by  an  easy  step  to  so. 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  two  thinkers  are  in  spencer. 
popular  literature  frequently  classed  together :  Spencer 
is  sometimes  considered  to  be  a  Positivist,  and  Comte  an 
Evolutionist  Spencer  himself  objects  to  being  placed 
in  the  same  cat^ory  with  Comte,  and  Comte,  though 
making  free  use  of  the  term  *'  evolution,"  did  not  really 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  in  its  modem  form. 

«  two  dootrines  however  can  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
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brought  together;  either  affords  support  and  enlarge- 
ment to  views  contained  in  the  other. 

Spencer  was  a  solitary  and  independent  thinker,  like 
the  other  three  we  have  just  been  dealing  with.  He  re- 
sembled Comte  in  having  only  a  slender  connection  with 
contemporary  philosophy.  Only  a  few  thinkers,  such 
as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
seem  to  have  influenced  him.  He  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  opinions  of  other  thinkers,  nor  any  pains 
to  understand  them ;  in  fact,  he  admitted  himself  that 
he  never  cared  to  read  any  book  with  the  opening 
arguments  of  which  he  could  not  agree.  Spencer,  more 
clearly  than  Comte,  defines  the  highest  task  of  philosophy 
much  in  the  way  that  I  have  adopted  in  this  chapter. 
In  fact,  he  has  helped  very  materially  to  formulate  and 
introduce  the  modem  definition  of  philosophy.  He 
considers  its  formal  task  to  be  unification  of  knowledge, 
and,  in  the  introduction  to  his  '  First  Principles  * — 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  system  of  synthetic 
philosophy — he  defines  its  main  practical  outcome  as 
the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science. 

As  little  as  to  Comte  does  it  occur  to  Spencer 
that  the  exposition  of  any  philosophical  system  should 
be  preceded  by  a  critical  investigation  of  the  means 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  mind  to  solve 
its  highest  problems.  The  Kantian  or  critical  spirit  is 
foreign  to  both  these  thinkers :  they  are  both  dogmatic, 
inasmuch  as  they,  without  many  preliminaries,  state  the 
position  which  they  take  up ;  in  both  cases  the  position 
is  gained  by  a  grand  generalisation  of  an  incomplete 
induction,  and  it  is  proved  by  examples  and  illustrations 
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drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  experience.  Neither  does  a 
psychological  analysis  form  an  introduction  to  these 
philosophies,  though  psychology  forms  an  important 
part  in  the  large  body  of  Spencer's  speculation.  As 
psychology  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  recent  German  philosophy,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  neither  Comte  nor  Spencer  has 
had  much  influence  upon  it. 

In  the  first  part  of  '  Fii*st  Principles,'  Spencer  takes  6i. 
up  the  problem  of  science  and  religion,  dealing  with  the  ciiutionor 
ultimate  conception  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  him,  both  ^^e^^^- 
are  inevitably  driven.  This  he  terms  the  Absolute,  and 
he  shows  how  neither  religion  nor  science  can  find  an 
adequate  expression  or  definition  of  this  limiting  idea, 
for  both  are  essentially  occujned  with  the  relative.  The 
Absolute  exists  for  the  religious  as  well  as  for  the 
scientific  mind,  but  it  exists  only  as  the  opposite  of 
the  Eelative,  the  Infinite  only  as  the  opposite  of  the 
Finite,  the  Unconditioned  only  as  the  opposite  of  the 
Conditioned.  Nevertheless,  this  conception  exists  and 
cannot  be  dispelled ;  Spencer  terms  it  the  Unknowable. 
But  he  is  not  a  thorough-going  Agnostic,  for  he  defines 
it  also  as  the  underlying  Power  of  which  the  whole 
phenomenal  world,  including  our  own  intellectual  and 
emotional  experiences,  is  merely  the  manifestation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  to  us  as  real  and  important 
as  the  former,  Spencer  considers  as  equally  admissible 
the  religious  or  emotional  and  the  scientific  or  intel- 
lectual view  of  the  world  and  life.  In  this  way  he 
desires  to  reconcile  them,  but  he  denies  that  philosophy 
can  do  more  than  admit  this  twofold  aspect,  and  he  at 
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once  proceeds  to  an  exclusive  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  knowledge,  of  which  he  proposes  to  give  the 
Bationale  or  ultimate  unifying  formula.  Spencer  has 
accordingly  no  room  for  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
Philosophy  is  ultimately  coincident  with  scientific  know- 
ledge, of  which  it  is  the  complete  unification. 

This  introduction  to  the  system  of  synthetic  philo- 
sophy reminds  us  of  the  Preface  to  the  *  Microcosmus,' 
where  Lotze  also  deals  with  the  problem,  how  to  reconcile 
the  scientific  with  the  emotional  aspect.     But  there  is  a 
62.       marked  difference   from   the  outset.     Though   not  ex- 

SpflDcer  ftiid 

Lotee.  pressly  stated  by  Spencer,  the  religious  or  emotional 
view  of  things  does  not  include  the  ethical ;  whereas  in 
Lotze's  mind  the  latter,  the  idea  of  the  Good,  forms  an 
essential,  in  fact  the  supreme,  conception  of  the  be- 
lieving soul.  With  Spencer  the  ethical  interest  falls 
entirely  into  the  region  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
forms  an  important  branch  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
knowledge.  With  Lotze  ethics  is  not  a  portion  but  the 
transcendent  foundation  of  metaphysics. 

Both  Lotze's  and  Spencer's  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
religious  with  the  scientific  view  were  put  forward  at  a 
time  when  the  thinking  public  in  their  respective 
countries  was  violently  agitated  by  raging  controversies : 
Germany  by  the  Materialistic,  England  by  the  Darwinian 
controversy.  It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  the 
virulence  of  attack  came,  in  Germany,  from  the  side 
of  a  popular  philosophy  which  professed  to  be  founded 
on  the  latest  results  of  the  mechanical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  was  directed  against  traditional  beliefs  and 
the  ruling  philosophy   which,  on  its  part,  professed  to 
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support  them.  The  leaders  of  this  attack  were  Feuer- 
bach,  Moleschott,  Buchner,  and  Carl  Vogt.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  side,  the  violent  spirit  came  from 
the  side  of  prominent  exponents  of  the  established 
beliefs;  the  discussion  originating  in  the  publication, 
about  the  same  time,  of  two  works  of  very  different 
character  but  equally  impressive  by  the  definiteness  of 
their  respective  doctrines.  They  were  Hansel's  "Bampton 
Lectures"  on  *The  Limits  of  Seligious  Thought,'  and 
Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species.'  We  know  that  Lotze  on 
his  side  took  a  leading  part  in  the  criticism  of  material- 
ism ;  we  also  know  that  Spencer  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  ultimate  conclusions  drawn  by  Mansel  from  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton ;  further,  that  Darwin's 
startling  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  furnished  one 
of  the  most  telling  illustrations  of  the  larger  but  vaguer 
theory  of  evolution  which  Spencer  had  then  already 
clearly  formulated  for  himself. 

The  principal  ideas  which  contributed  to  the  formation       es. 
of  Spencer's  highest  scientific  generalisation,  and  which  ideuof 
were  at  work  in  his  mind  before  Darwin's  classical  treatise  pwioeophy. 
appeared,  were  partly  suggested  in  the  biological  writings 
of  von  Baer ;  these  had  become  known  in  this  country 
through  Huxley's  translations.     To  these  must  be  added 
the    theory    of  environment   and   adaptation,    and    the 
conviction  that  psychical  and  social  phenomena  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  study  of  individuals  alone,  but 
point  to  the  history  of  the  race.     When  studying  the 
phenomena  of  development  Spencer  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace 
as  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system. 
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The  centre  of  Herbert  Spencer's  interest  lies,  neverthe- 
less, in  biology  and  sociology,  and  he  brings  in  that 
solitary  speculation  taken  from  the  inorganic  world  as 
an  example  of  historical  development  on  the  cosmical 
scale.  This  bringing  together  of  the  largest  cosmical 
phenomena  with  those  in  the  restricted  region  of  living 
things  is  peculiar  to  Spencer  before  Darwin's  hypothesis 
brought  greater  precision  into  this  latter  r^on.  The 
eye  for  far-reaching  analogies,  and  the  habit  of  regarding 
individual  phenomena  in  their  surroundings  in  space 
and  their  succession  in  time,  form  the  two  characteristic 
conceptions  of  Spencer's  early  speculations.  On  these 
he  builds  up  his  special  scheme  of  evolution,  the  main 
points  of  which  he  developed  in  a  series  of  separate 
essays  to  which  he  refers  in  his  first  systematic  work. 
His  philosophical  development  is  thus  quite  different 
from  that  of  Comte  or  from  that  of  Mill,  with  whom  he 
has  not  infrequently  been  classed  owing  to  the  leading 
interest  in  social  questions  common  to  both. 

Comte's  scientific  knowledge  was  really  limited  to 
mechanics  and  astronomy,  and  he  saw  clearly,  what  only 
those  familiar  with  mathematical  reasoning  sufficiently 
appreciate^viz.,  that  the  phenomena  and  processes  of 
life  and  consciousness  require  an  entirely  different  treat- 
ment from  that  which  is  applicable  and  sufficient  when 
dealing  with  the  purely  mechanical  processes  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  lifeless  world.  The  transition  of  scien- 
tific thought  from  lifeless  things  to  living  and  conscious 
beings  was  never  clearly  defined  in  Spencer's  philosophy, 
and  forms  one  of  the  unsolved  difficulties  in  any  scheme 
of  general  evolution. 
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On  the  other  side  Spencer  recognised,  what  Comte 
did  not,  the  importance  of  the  ideas  of  environment  and 
adaptation  put  forward  by  some  of  Comte's  contem- 
poraries. Seference  to  these  was  to  be  found  likewise 
in  von  Baer's  writings. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  philosophical  problem  as  he 
defined  it,  viz.,  the  unification  of  knowledge,  Spencer 
describes  his  special  scheme  of  evolution  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  processes  everywhere  in  antagonism,  and 
everywhere  gaining  now  a  temporary  and  now  a  more  or 
less  permanent  triumph  the  one  over  the  other,  we  call 
Evolution  and  Dissolution.  Evolution  under  its  simplest 
and  most  general  aspect  is  the  integration  of  matter  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion ;  while  Dissolution  is 
the  absorption  of  motion  and  concomitant  disintegration 
of  matter." 

He  had  before  established  two  principles  which  he 
termed  respectively  the  "  indestructibility  of  matter " 
and  the  "  continuity  of  motion."  To  these  he  added  two 
other  principles:  the  "persistence  of  force"  and  the 
"  rhythm  of  motion."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that 
his  use  of  the  term  Evolution  is  not  identical  with  other 
accepted  meanings  of  the  term.  "  While,"  he  says,  "  we 
shall  by  Dissolution  everywhere  mean  the  process  tacitly 
implied  by  its  ordinary  meaning  —  the  absorption  of 
motion  and  disintegration  of  matter — we  shall  every- 
where mean  by  Evolution  the  process  which  is  always 
an  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  but 
which  ...  is  in  most  cases  much  more  than  this." 

From  this  definition  of  his  highest  principle  we  see 
that  the  biologist  Spencer,  in  trying  to  find  the  ultimate 
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unifying  oonception  of  scientific  knowledge,  resorte  to  a 
u,  j/ur<:ly  mechanical  and  geometrical  conception.  On  the 
withfyjmui.  other  Kide  we  have  seen  that  the  mathematician  Comte, 
in  trying  to  define  the  aspect  from  which  biological  and 
fKicial  phenomena  are  to  be  understood,  distinctly  discards 
the  purely  geometrical  view  as  insufficient,  and  em- 
phasises the  necessity  of  starting  with  a  consideration  of 
the  eriMmhle  or  "  Together  "  of  things.  In  this  respect 
Comte  ha^l  really  a  correcter  view  of  the  philosophical 
difficulty.  For  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  every  and  all,  even 
the  most  complicated,  phenomena  purely  geometrical 
relations  and  mechanical  processes,  whilst  it  has  always 
lieen  impossible  to  grasp  through  them  the  real  essence 
of  these  phenomena ;  the  consequence  being  that  latterly 
even  naturalistic  thinkers  have  very  generally  found  it 
necessary  to  attribute  the  unknown  but  peculiar  principle 
of  living  and  conscious  things  likewise  to  those  of  the 
lifeless  world. 
06.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  Spencer's  evolu- 

UnllknMM  . 

otHi^uMfH  tionary  system  in  the  same  light  as  the  apparently 
i^himni  '*""iJ*r  schemes  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  Spencer's 
MdiiefcL  philosophy  does  not  deal  with  the  origin,  history,  and 
end  of  things  as  a  whole.  It  is  neither  a  history  of 
creation  nor  a  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not 
detil  with  the  entirety  of  things  or  the  Absolute,  in  fact 
Sjiencer  distinctly  declares  that  such  a  general  com- 
prehension is  impossible.  It  only  deals  with  definite 
rcHtricted  and  related  regions  of  phenomena,  and  en- 
(h^avours  to  show  how  the  same  succession  and  alterna- 
tion of  (liflerent  and  opposite  processes  exist  everywhere, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  the  underlying  mould  into  which  all 
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change  or  evolution  is  cast.  In  this  respect  Spencer's 
formula,  the  alternation  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution,  of 
condensation  and  separation,  of  integration  and  differen- 
tiation (segregation),  of  orderly  arrangement  and  chaotic 
diffusion — or  in  whatever  other  terms  the  rhythmical 
process  may  be  described — compares  rather  with  the 
least  successful  of  Hegel's  efforts,  viz.,  to  show  how 
the  vaguer  process  of  development  as  conceived  by 
Schelling  and  himself  might  be  understood  as  the  suc- 
cessive application  of  a  logical  formula.  Whereas  both 
Schelling  and  Hegel  believed  in  the  gradual  and  per- 
sistent manifestation  and  realisation  of  an  underlying 
spirit,  of  a  something  which  possessed  the  highest  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  value  and  interest,  Spencer  de- 
clines altogether  to  form  any  conception  of  the  Absolute, 
or  of  the  significance  of  the  world-process.  He  does 
not  even  decide  which  of  the  two  alternating  processes 
is  the  more  important  and  lasting  one.  He  is  driven, 
through  the  contemplation  of  very  varied  but  essenti- 
ally limited  r^ions  of  phenomena,  to  the  conception  of 
rhythmical  and  cyclical  changes,  of  states  which  repeat 
and  return  into  themselves.  The  idea  of  progress, 
therefore,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  as  it 
vivified  the  writings  of  the  idealistic  philosophers,  is 
absent  in  Spencer's  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  he  is  able 
to  gain  upon  the  foundation  of  his  *  First  Principles '  a 
position  from  which  the  trend  of  social  evolution  and 
the  significance  of  morality  can  be  understood.  Society 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  perfect 
adjustment  of  its  various  parts  and  members  through 
adaptation  to  external  and  internal  circumstances ;  it  is 
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moving  in  the  direction  of  an  equilibrium.  This  concep- 
tion suffices  for  the  useful  discussion  of  a  great  variety 
of  social  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  in  the 
present  phase  of  civilisation.  The  idea  also  of  a  distant 
but  final  state  of  adjustment  or  equilibrium  furnishes  on 
ideal  according  to  which  our  present  conduct,  both  indi- 
vidually and  socially,  must  be  regulated.  What  other 
philosophies,  notably  that  of  Kant,  look  upon  as  an  in- 
herent law  or  revelation  of  the  Absolute,  the  moral 
law,  Spencer  considers  as  the  intellectual  anticipation  of 
that  state  of  things  which  society  is  inevitably,  though 
slowly,  approaching,  and  the  advent  of  which  is  to  be 
accelerated  (as  in  Comte's  scheme)  by  the  anticipated 
statement  of  this  final  result. 

Just  as  the  aim  of  scientific  knowledge  consists  in 
prediction  of  phenomena,  in  anticipation  and  consequent 
control  of  events,  so  also  the  object  and  rule  of  moral 
conduct  can  only  consist  in  consciously  furthering  that 
process  of  development  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
study  of  social  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution  and  adaptation.  The  rule  of  what  ought  to  be 
is  to  be  found  by  scientifically  comprehending  that  which 
is  and  has  been. 

Looking  now  at  Spencer's  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  highest  philosophical  problem,  the  unifica- 
tion of  thought  and  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, we  may  say  that  both  problems  came  before  his 
mind  and  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  were  solved. 
The  unification  has  been  attained  by  introducing  a 
definite  formula,  through  the  application  of  which  to 
phenomena  of  very  different  regions  a  certain  uniformity 
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of  method  or  of  philosophical  treatment  can  be  preserved. 
It  is,  accordingly,  rather  a  unity  of  method  than  a  unity 
of  knowledge  which  we  have  gained,  and  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  the  formal  task  of  philosophy  a 
unification  of  thought  than  a  unification  of  knowledge. 

Knowledge  itself,  t.e.,  the  ever  extending  mass  of 
facts,  phenomena,  and  processes  which  present  themselves 
to  the  human  mind,  retain  their  multiplicity,  their  differ- 
ence of  aspects,  and  it  is  only  a  way  of  contemplating 
and  arranging  them  according  to  some  general  scheme 
suggested  by  mechanical  and  geometrical  relations  that 
has  been  given  to  us.  By  it  we  arrive  at  a  definite 
order  of  ideas,  at  a  unifying  Thought. 

Spencer  thus  deals  only  with  abstractions  and  regu- 
larities, what  we  call  the  laws  of  things  and  events,  but 
not  with  the  endless  variety  in  which  these  regularities 
present  themselves  in  the  actual  world.  The  contingent 
and  the  individual  are  notions  with  which  Spencer  does 
not  deal.  As  Lotze  would  express  it,  Spencer  only 
studies  the  world  of  fixed  relations,  the  endless  repetition 
of  definite  connections  in  space  and  time.  The  world  of 
things,  in  its  endless  variety,  in  its  numberless  instances 
and  examples,  that  which  is  of  practical  interest  to  us, 
receives  little  recognition,  nor  does  the  higher  philos- 
ophical question  as  to  the  significance,  the  meaning  and 
value,  of  this  world  receive  more.  In  this  respect 
Spencer  is  an  Agnostic,  a  true  man  of  science.  He  is 
a  scientific  philosopher;  yet  his  philosophy  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  it  is  not  a 
theory  of  knowledge  such  as,  from  different  points  of 
view,  was  contemplated  by  E^ant  in  Germany  and  by 
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John  Stuart  Mill  in  this  country  or  such  as  has  been 
further  developed  by  more  recent  thinkers,  especially 
on  the  Continent. 

If  we  may  thus  define  the  unification  arrived  at  by 
Spencer  as  a  unification  of  method  or  thought  rather 
than  as  a  unification  of  knov^ledge,  we  must  further 
define  it  as  a  unification  of  scientific  thought  in  which 
religious  thought  is  left  out  of  consideration.  And 
this  limitation  of  the  range  of  Spencer's  speculation 
becomes  still  more  evident  if  we  note  how  far  Spencer 
has  succeeded  in  solving  the  further  problem,  the  re- 
conciliation of  science  and  religion.  This  is  accomplished 
by  eliminating  religion,  both  as  a  psychological  pheno- 
menon  and  as  a  definite  doctrine,  altogether  from  the 
region  of  philosophical  discussion.  Both  remain  things 
lying  outside  the  realm  of  the  philosopher.  Their 
existence  is  not  denied,  nor  does  Spencer  assume  towards 
them  any  polemical  or  aggressive  attitude  such  as  has 
been  so  characteristic  of  Continental  materialism.  His 
doctrine  of  slow  change  in  the  world  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  nature,  prevents  him  from  expecting  any 
immediate  eflfect  or  change  in  matters  of  opinion  and 
belief.  Having  accordingly  passed  over  the  religious 
problem  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  as  the  central 
question  in  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Germany,  Spencer 
88.       instead    places    at    the    centre    of   his    speculation,    as 

The  social       ^ 

problem       Comtc  did  bcforc  him,  the  social  problem.     The  greater 

central  as  x  o 

with  comte.  part  of  his  writings,  the  early  as  well  as  the  latest,  are 
occupied  with  this.  His  unifying  principle  of  thought  is 
finally  put  to  the  test  in  the  construction  of  a  social  phil- 
osophy, such  as  I  have  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
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Through  the  wide  grasp  of  natural  and  social 
phenomena  which  characterises  Spencer's  writings,  as 
well  as  through  the  limitation  of  his  speculation  to 
what  he  terms  the  Knowable,  the  spirit  of  Spencer's 
philosophy   has    entered  into   wide   regions  of   modern 


thought   and   given    rise    to 
developments.^     Though  we 

^  In  this  country  the  most  im- 
portant critical  work  is  that  of 
Pi'of.  James  Ward.  It  is  entitled 
*  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism/ 
forming  the  Qifford  Lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  in  the  years  1896-98.  It 
was  published  in  1899,  and  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  landmark 
in  recent  thought,  marking  the 
transition  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century.  There  is  only 
one  other  philosophical  work  which 
can  claim  to  have  assisted  to  the 
same  degree  in  revolutionising 
philosophical  thought  in  this 
country  during  the  last  years  of 
the  period  I  am  dealing  with.  This 
is  Mr  F.  H.  Bradley's  *  Appearance 
and  Reality*  (referred  to  exten- 
sively, supra,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  186, 
431,  434,  533  sqq.)  The  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1893,  and  two 
more  editions  were  called  for  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century.  Both 
works  are  largely  influenced  by 
Continental  thought.  That  of  Ward 
contains  much  which  reminds  one 
of  Lotze,  whereas  Bradley,  though 
certainly  influenced  by  Lotze,  re- 
fers with  more  sympathy  to  Hegel. 
But  these  two  works,  so  different, 
have  nevertheless  jointly  produced, 
what  we  may  term,  the  modem 
British  School  of  Philosophy,  the 
originality  and  independence  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  duly 
recognised  abroad.  If  the  Lotzean 
position  in  philosophy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  stepping- 
stone  in  modern  thought,  we  may 
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"^  Criticisms 

may  say  that  the  greater  »"?  ^^  ^ 

J         fi  o  velopments 

also  say  that  it  has  been  superseded  ^  ^^^"^  ^* 
by  recent  thought  in  this  country, 
and  this  advance  is  due  mainly  to 
the  growing  influence  of  the  two 
thinkers  just  mentioned.  I  shall 
have  to  refer  again  to  both  of  them 
later  on  in  this  chapter.  So  far  as 
Ward  is  concerned  he  had  already 
gained  the  reputation  of  an  original 
thinker,  mainly  through  his  Article 
on  'Psychology*  in  the  Encyclop. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.,  1886),  followed  bv 
two  further  Treatises  in  the  lOth 
and  11th  ed.  (referred  to  supra, 
vol.  iii.  p.  277).  In  the  critical 
work  the  philosophies  of  Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism,  mainly  identified 
with  the  names  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  are  minutely  analysed  and 
found  to  be  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  a  circumstance  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  escaped  Huxley 
nor  altogether  even  Spencer  him- 
self.  (See  the  latter's  Autobio- 
graphy, voL  ii.  p.  166  to  end.)  We 
are  then  led  on  to  the  beginnings 
of  a  constructive  effort,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Ward's  Psychology,  with  its  insist- 
ence on  the  experience  of  the 
individual  mind  developed  and 
augmented  by  intersubjective  in- 
torcoursewith  other  minds,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  continuous 
field  of  thought,  knowledge,  volition, 
and  moral  judgments,  the  unity  of 
which  is  to  be  found  ultimately  in 
the  continuity  of  mental  life  and 
in  the  duality  with  unity  of  the 
primordial  experience  of  subject 
and  object.    The  following  passage 


part  of  the  philoaophical  interest  of  France  and  England  I 
has  been  till  quite  recently  absorbed  in  this  labour, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it  has  so  far  resulted 
in  any  systematiBation  comparable  to  that  which  is 
offered  in  tlie  succeeding  volumes  of  the  'Synthetic 
Philosophy."  * 

Spencer  shares  with  Hegol  the  merit  of  having  1 
brought,  in  a  definite  form,  the  idea  of  development 
before  the  mind  of  recent  thinkers.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  both  were,  directly  or  indirectly, 
influenced  by  that  complex  of  ideas  which  had  found  in 
Schelling  and  his  immediate  disciples  an  original  but 
vf^e  and  fluctuating  expression.  These  ideas  Hegel 
deepened  and  reformed  through  his  earlier  theological, 
historical,  and  logical  studies.  Spencer  approached  them 
in  the  more  definite  form  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  writings  of  eminent  physiologists  of  his  day,  notably 


alttett  very  clearly  the  fundamoiiliil 
conce[>tion  of    Wsrd'a   pljilosophy  : 
"Firet,  we  found  experience  uaeiJ   < 
iu   a  double  sense :    there   a   the   . 
experience,   the  liviog  experience,   I 
of   ■  given  individual,    filled    with    , 
concrete  events  and   sliaped   from 
firaC  to  last  by  the  paramount  end   ' 
of  nelt-coaservatiaii  and  self-realisa- 
tion.      There    is    aluo    experience 
generally  —  Experience       with      a 
capital   E,   the  common   empirical 
knowledge  of  the  race,  the  result 
entirely    of    interiubjective   iuler- 
coune.systumatiaedand  formulated 
by  means  of  nbatract  conceptions.    , 
Next,  we  found  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing that  dualism  has  arisen   from 
misconception  and  ignorance  as  to 
the  relation  of  these  two  teaaes  of 
experience.    Experience  in  the  flrit 
sense  being  relegated  to  psychology, 
experience  in  the  second  remained 


as  the  sole  businesa  of  natural 
science  i  and  the  >me  experience 
coming  then  to  be  regarded  an  ex- 
clusively subjective  and  the  other 
as  altogether  objective,  a  clear  line 
emerges  between  the  two,  and  Iha 
dualism  of  Mind  and  Nature  ii  the 
result.  But  now,  in  the  third 
place,  we  have  found  that  our 
primary,  concrete  experience  invs' 
riably  implies  both  subjective  .and 
objective  factors,  and  aeems  to 
involve  these,  not  as  separable  and 
independent  elements,  but  as  or- 
ganically cooperant  members  of 
one  whole.  If  they  boar  this 
character  throughout,  then  logical 
distinction  of  Ibesa  factors  is  po». 
eible  but  not  their  actual  dia- 
memberment ;  there  is  duality  but 
no  dualism."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  1S2.) 

'  Certainly  not  within  the  period 
of  this  History. 
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of  von  Bcier:^  and  he  approached  them  with  a  mind 
trained  in  the  mechanical  principles  of  applied  mathe- 
matics. Heel's  conception  of  development  was  thus 
that  of  the  historical  evolution  of  a  spiritual  content. 
Spencer's  conception  of  development  was  that  of  the 
changes  of  an  organism  under  the  influence  of  internal 
and  external  mechanical  forces.  Hegel's  disciples  and 
readers  gave  him  credit  for  having  achieved  more  than 
he  actually  did ;  similarly  Spencer's  philosophy  benefited 
by  favourable  external  and  internal  circumstances  which 
secured  for  it  recognition  from  many  different  sides. 
Of  these  circumstances  one  was  no  doubt  that  the  term 
Evolution  formed  a  fortimate  and  more  than  adequate 
watchword  for  a  new  philosophy.  Simultaneously  also 
with  the  scheme  of  mechanical  development  indicated 
by  this  term  there  became  known  in  this  country  Hegel's 
scheme  of  mental  development.  In  many  instances  the 
two  schemes  were  brought  together,  and  the  term 
Evolution  was  employed  in  a  wider  sense  by  writers  and 
thinkers  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  descent,  and  still  less  the  lifeless  mechanical 
formulae  of  Spencer.^  But  more  than  by  anything  else 
did  the  philosophy  of  Evolution  benefit  by  the  recog- 


*  See  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  207  n.  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  354  n. 

3  "  Darwinism  often  recommends 
itself  because  confused  with  a 
doctrine  of  evolution  which  is 
different  radically.  Humanity  is 
taken  in  that  doctrine  as  a  real 
being,  or  even  as  the  one  real  being, 
and  Humanity  advances  continu- 
ously.  Its  history  is  development 
and  progress  to  a  goal,  because  the 
type   and  character  in   which  its 


reality  consists  is  gradually  brought 
more  and  more  into  fact.  That 
which  is  strongest  on  the  whole 
must  therefore  be  good,  and  the 
ideas  which  come  to  prevail  must 
therefore  be  true.  This  doctrine 
.  .  .  has,  I  suppose,  now  for  a 
century  taken  its  place  in  the 
thought  of  Europe."  (F.  H. 
Bradley  in  *Mind,'  July  1911,  re- 
printed in  *  Essays  on  Truth  and 
Reality,*  1914,  p.  821.) 
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nition  that  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  could 
be  fitted  into  the  Spencerian  scheme  in  which,  together 
with  Lamarckian  adaptation,  it  formed  such  an  important 
illustration  of  organic  change.  And  at  least  in  one  lai*ge 
department,  in  that  of  biology,  Darwinism  supplied  exactly 
that  principle  which  Spencer's  scheme  was  essentially  in 
need  of;  it  supplied,  or  was  at  least  very  largely  credited 
with  supplying,  a  principle  of  progress.  Through  it  the 
term  Evolution  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  advance 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  partook  of  *  that 
peculiarity  so  characteristic  of  Hegel's  principle,  that 
it  set  no  definable  limit  to  the  process  of  mental 
development. 
70.  But   it   soon    became   evident    that    the   Spencerian 

ness  of        scheme  of  evolution  is  incomplete.     This  incompleteness, 

Spencer's 

Evolution,  though  obvious  from  the  beginning  to  a  few  penetrating 
critics,  escaped  general  notice  through  the  enormous 
array  of  actual  facts  marshalled  before  the  minds 
of  Spencer's  readers.  The  want  of  transition  from  the 
general  principles  to  their  application  in  separate  regions 
of  knowledge,  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  regions  this 
application  had  to  begin  with  the  introduction  of  special 
factors  or  data  which  were,  between  the  different  regions, 
connected  merely  by  vague  analogies,  was  a  defect  which 
was  early  recognised.  Beyond  the  reference  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace  in  cosmical  physics  and  to 
the  transformist  view  in  geology  introduced  by  Lyell,  we 
find  in  Spencer's  writings  no  attempt  to  deal  with  evolu- 
tion in  inorganic  nature.  This  omission,  though  explained 
by  Spencer  as  inevitable  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  he  set  himself,  is  nevertheless  unfortunate,  for 
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it  prevented  him  from  clearly  defining  and  accurately 
gauging  the  validity  of  the  purely  mechanical  concep- 
tions which  he  had  expounded  in  his  '  First  Principles/ 
This  task  has  since  been  performed  by  a  large  amount  of 
penetrating  criticism,  and  not  least  by  the  change  which 
has  come  over  scientific  thought  itself. 

The  main  result  of  this  may  be  stated  in  the  thesis 
that  all  purely  mechanical  processes  are  reversible  and, 
as  Spencer  himself  stated,  rhythmical,  and  in  the  long- 
run  self-repeating.  In  consequence  of  this  property — 
the  property  of  all  so-called  conservative  systems — 
mechanism,  however  complicated,  is  incapable  of  explain-  7i. 
ing  that  peculiarity  of  organic  and  mental  life  which  is  niech*ni<«i 

or  ^  o  phenomena. 

the  main  characteristic  of  progress,  and  which  consists 
in  something  more  than  mere  change  or  rearrangement. 
Now  it  was  just  this  something  more  in  which  the 
mechanical  scheme  of  Spencer  was  deficient,  but  which 
seemed  to  be  supplied  by  the  principles  of  natural 
selection  and  adaptation  introduced  into  biology  by 
Darwin  and  Lamarck.  What]  thinkers  of  the  older  and 
idealistic  schools  had  tried  to  define  by  various  terms  such 
as  "vital  force"  (Stahl  and  Bichat),  "purpose  and 
finality  "  (Kant),  "  nisus  formativus  "  (Blumenbach), 
"the  Idea"  (Hegel,  Lotze,  Claude  Bernard),  "inherent 
tendency "  (*  Zielstrebigkeit,*  von  Baer),  seemed  to  be 
supplied  by  the  conception  of  an  inherent  teleology  oi 
nature  which  found  expression  in  an  entirely  novel 
vocabulary  such  as  "natural  selection,"  "adaptation," 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  "struggle  for  existence,"  &c., 
terms  which  received  a  purely  causal  or  mechanical 
explanation    on  the   foundation   of  two  empirical  facts 
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peculiar  to  all  living  things,  viz.,  automatic  growth  and 
multiplication  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  (Malthus' 
principle),  and  variation  (Darwin). 

It  was,  however,  gradually  realised  that  all  these 
terms  involve  a  principle  which  cannot  be  mechanically 
defined,  and  that,  moreover,  the  question  of  origins  or 
genesis,  of  the  beginning  of  things,  had  really  been 
forgotten  in  the  more  fruitful  and  absorbing  quest  of 
genealogies.  In  this  respect  the  French  term  "trans- 
formation" and  the  English  term  "descent"  are  more 
adequate  than  such  terms  as  "origin"  and  "genesis." 

If,  on  the  one  side,  the  Spenceiian  scheme  of  evolu- 
tion was  never  adequately  and  fully  applied  to  cosmical 
and  lifeless  phenomena,  it  was  found  on  the  other  side 
that  it  could  no  more  be  applied  to  the  higher  stages  of 
organic,  mental,  and  social  life  without  in  each  case 
introducing  new  factors  and  data,  empirically  collected. 
Whilst  Spencer  showed  much  ingenuity  in  preparing  for 
every  higher  phase  the  necessary  empirical  foundation, 
and  in  collecting  such  elementary  factors  and  data  as 
lent  themselves  to  the  application  of  his  general  scheme, 
it  also  became  evident  that  the  whole  of  this  process 
consisted  in  an  atomism  of  thought,  in  an  analytical 
process  analogous  to  the  atomic  view  of  mechanical 
physics,  and  that  the  final  consummation,  as  already 
indicated  at  the  conclusion  of  'First  Principles,'  was 
the  conception  of  an  ultimate  equilibrium  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  dead  level  of  monotony  and 
stagnation.  In  fact,  the  Spencerian  idea  of  evolution 
proved  to  be  only  applicable  to  finite  regions  in  which 
the     ultimate    equilibrium    could    again    be     disturbed 
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through  the  influence  of  other  surrounding  but  equally 
finite  spheres  of  existence.  The  question  of  the  signifi- 
cance, the  life  and  meaning  of  the  whole,  remained 
unanswered  and  unanswerable ;  coinciding,  according  to 
Spencer's  own  admission,  with  the  unknowable  ground 
of  everything,  the  Absolute. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^    n. 
this  defect  of  any  and  every  purely  mechanical  scheme  "S^™**^ 

M9H0HM  4C 

of  evolution  became  more  and  more  evident,  and  this  J^J^Jj 
through  the  independent  labour  of  thinkers  in  all  three  ^^^^^ 
countries,  and  as  much  through  the  movement  of  scientific 
as  through  that  of  philosophical  thought  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  distinct  aim  of  the  latter 
to  enlarge  the  conception  of  evolution  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  principle  of  progress.  To  express  it  in  scientific 
language,  the  conception  of  a  conservative  system  is  not 
applicable  either  to  the  universe  as  a  whole  or  to  such 
finite  portions  of  it  as  contain  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
mind.  Nevertheless,  the  naturalism  and  agnostioism  in 
Spencer's  thought  have  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  philo- 
sophical  reasoning  both  in  France  and  in  this  country, 
not  to  speak  of  America,  in  the  intelloctual  di^v^lop* 
ment  of  which  we  are,  in  this  Work,  only  indin^Uy 
interested. 

The  most  original  attempts  to  modify  the  ©voluUnimry 
theories  of  Spencer  and  Darwin  so  as  to  mak^d  th^n 
more  applicable  to  mental  and  especially  luonul  and 
social  phenomena,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  {ihilo^ 
sophical  literature  of  France.  In  this  country  tlmt  n, 
school  of  thought  which  undertook  to  explain  and,  aa  T. 
H.  Green  put  it,  do  over  again  the  work  which  Hegel 
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had  set  himself  to  do  in  Gennany,  adopted  many  of  the 
watchwords  and  canons  which  Spencer  and  Darwin  had 
introduced  into  philosophical  literature ;  but  it  has  not 
so  far  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  any  well-defined  novel 
principle  by  which  to  characterise  its  speculations  and 
make  them  generally  intelligible  to  the  thinking  public. 
It  is  still  only  the  watchwords  of  Spencer  and  Darwin 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  Hegel  on  the  other,  which 
are  proclaimed  in  endless  variations.  French  thought 
has  in  this  respect  been  more  original  But,  before  I 
deal  with  the  important  contributions  of  recent  French 
philosophy  to  European  thought,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  latest  and  only  comprehensive 
74.  systematic  attempt  that,  since  the  age  of  Lotze  and 
von  Hartmann,  has  been  made  in  Grermany :  this  is  the 
system  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Wundt  of  Leipsic. 

In  time  the  important  volumes  in  which  Professor 
Wundt  has  gradually  matured  and  unfolded  his  sys- 
tematic view  are  almost  contemporary  with  those  of 
Spencer  in  England,  but  their  respective  systems  were 
independently  built  up  without,  at  least  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  any  mutual  influence.  Although  both 
thinkers  may  with  some  propriety  be  termed  scientific 
philosophers,  the  part  which  science,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  plays  in  the  two  philosophies  is  very 
diflferent.  As  I  stated  above,  Spencer  gives  us  no 
philosophy  of  science.  The  work  begun  in  England  by 
Whewell  and  Mill,  and  continued  by  Stanley  Jevons  and 
others,  was  not  taken  up  by  Spencer  at  all.  On  the  other 
side  Wundt's  earliest  studies  led  him  to  attack  those 
very  problems  involved  in  scientific  thought  which  hewi 
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occupied  Idl  in  FngfanJ  ud  whneh  m  GenttUT  hid  ^ 
die  ime  been  taken  up  hr  die  Xe&-KjuiiiCBtB&  Ibe 
randt  lua  bem  dnt  die  ewdier  Tolvmeft  of  Wmnduls 
pnhlirarifflM  rnmain  die  HOBt  eomplele  juui^psis  <dl 
«imlffir  netiiod  jet  prodnoedL  Hmj  eaiuiol;  be  di^ 
Raided  bf  aar  one  wbo  at  die  ^ewnt  day  desiiies  0d 
deal  widi  die  sobjeeL  Wnndt  is  in  diss  lespett  a 
Madi  mone  important  Aoecffwinr  of  IGIl  than  USlfs 
coanGmnan,  Spencer. 

Fmdier,  dhoogb  bodi  Speneer  and  Wnndt  came  from  ^ 
Tiratifir  to  phikeophical  ulndifn,  the  cider  in  iriiicii  ir«j 
dier  aanmilased  aciendfic  ideas  was  not  the  same. 
Spencer  was  originallT  a  {Haetical  engineer,  with  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  djnamics  gmng  little 
berond  die  practical  formobe  then  hafaitnallj  used  in 
di»flLlmg  with  problems  of  engineering  and  oonstraction. 
The  great  change  which,  abont  that  time,  was  beii^ 
introdiioed  into  abstract  dynamics  through  the  labours  of 
Stokes,  Thomson  and  Tait,  and  Cleik  liaxwell,  had  not 
yet  made  itself  felt  in  practical  engineering.  Splicer's 
dynamical  notions  were  thns  the  traditional  ones 
belonging  to  the  older  school,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  erer  realised  that  to  a  scientific  thinker  at  the 
end  of  the  century  they  woold  appear  hopelessly  vagne, 
ina^ieqaate,  and  inoompletCL  Unconnected  with  his 
ceccpation  as  an  engineer,  which  he  presently  relin- 
quished, was  his  interest  in  social  questions,  and  it  was 
from  this  side  rather  than  from  the  purely  ecientific 
side  that  he  approached  the  great  philosophical,  which 
became  for  him  a  social,  problem.  He  approached  it 
tbron^  the  study  of  biology  and  of  organic  forms  by 
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means  of  purely  mechanical,  but  essentially  inadequate, 
conceptions. 

On  the  other  side  Wundt's  scientific  studies  b^an 
with  that  branch  of  physiolc^  which  had  received 
special  attention  in  the  school  of  Johannes  Mtiller :  the 
physiology  of  the  sense-organs  and  of  the  processes  of 
sensation  and  perception. 

His  earliest  contribution  to  this  branch  of  physiology 
belongs  to  a  period  which  witnessed  the  publication  of 
two  standard  works  of  a  very  different  character : 
Helmholtz's  *  Physiological  Optics,'  followed  by  his 
'  Physiological  Acoustics,'  and  Fechner  s  *  Elements  of 
Psycho -physica'  For  a  considerable  time  Wundt's 
labours  moved  in  the  new  region  of  research  opened  out 
by  these  two  epoch-making  publications,  but  he  soon  felt 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  principles  of  exact  reason- 
ing contained  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
physical  phenomena.  In  his  treatise  on  the  '  Axioms  of 
Exact  Science,'  he  dealt  with  a  subject  prepared  by  Kant, 
cultivated  by  the  Neo-Kantians,  and  to  which  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  growing  interest  taken  in 
Schopenhauer's  writings.  It  was,  however,  essentially 
through  his  development  of  psycho-physical  methods  that 
he  defined  his  attitude  towards  philosophical  problems. 

If  Fechner  may  be  termed  the  father  of  psycho- 
physics,  it  is  really  Wundt  to  whom  the  great  enlarge- 
ment and  firm  establishment  of  this  branch  of  research 
is  mainly  due.  But  here  we  may  notice  a  great 
difference  between  the  scientific  spirit  which  animated 
Spencer  and  that  which  permeates  all  Wundt's  writings. 
The  former  soon  fastened  upon   a   definite  mechanical 
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formula  which  was  for  him  the  unifying  principle  of 
thought,  under  the  guidance  of  which  he  collected  and 
marshalled  an  enormous  mass  of  empirical  knowledge. 
In  doing  this  he  took  little  notice  of  what  others  had 
done  before  him.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Philosophy  was  extremely  superficial. 

On  the  other  side  Wundt  is  a  true  representative  of       76. 

•*^  Wundt  a 

the   German  ideal  of    "  Wissenschaf t,"  which    denotes  *^;  ^^^\ 

'  sentative  of 

science  and  erudition  combined.  Wundt  is  untiring  in  i^Jait/"" 
the  study,  appreciation,  and  criticism  of  earlier  and  con- 
temporary thinkers ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  and  chief 
achievements  is  his  great  Treatise  on  *  Logic/  in  which 
the  nature,  the  limits,  and  the  different  forms  of 
scientific  reasoning  are  exhaustively  analysed.  This 
and  his  early  researches  in  the  borderland  of  physiology 
and  psychology  impressed  upon  him  the  inadequacy  of 
the  abstract  principles  of  the  exact  sciences  for  dealing 
with  mental  phenomena.  It  was  especially  the  criticism 
of  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality  which  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  into  and  maintaining  that  one- 
sided confidence  in  purely  mechanical  reasoning  which 
characterises  the  whole  of  Spencer's  philosophy.  He 
himself  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
his  views  which  drew  after  it  a  correcter  and  fuller 
appreciation  of  philosophical  and  psychological  problems, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  exact  science. 

"  If  I  were  asked,"  Wundt  says,  "  wherein  the  psy- 
chological value  of  experimental  observation  consisted, 
and  still  consists,  for  me,  I  should  say  that  it  has  pro- 
duced and  more  and  more  confirmed  an  entirely 
new   view  of    the  nature  and  connection  of  psychical 
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processes.  When  I  first  approached  psychological 
problems  I  shared  the  general  prejudice  natural  to 
physiologists,  that  the  formation  of  sense-perceptions  is 
merely  the  work  of  the  physiological  properties  of  our 
sense-organs.  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  when  studying 
the  performance  of  the  visual  sense  (especially  as  regards 
space- perception)  to  understand  that  act  of  *  creative 
synthesis '  which  gradually  became  for  me  a  guide  at  the 
hand  of  which  I  could  also  gain  a  psychological  com- 
prehension of  the  development  of  the  higher  functions  of 
imagination  and  intellect ;  for  this  the  older  psychology 
gave  us  no  assistance.  When  I  then  approached  the 
investigation  of  the  time-relations  in  the  sequence  of  our 
ideas  a  new  insight  was  afforded  me  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  will  (viz.,  through  the 
influence  of  preparation  and  tension  upon  the  shortening 
of  physiological  time)  ...  an  insight  likewise  into 
the  close  connection  of  all  such  psychical  functions 
as  were  separated  through  artificial  abstractions  and 
terms  such  as  *  representing/  *  feeling/  and  *  willing ' ;  in 
one  word,  an  insight  into  the  indivisibility  and  the  inner 
similarity  of  mental  life  in  all  its  stages."  ^ 

This  passage  is  characteristic  of  Wundt's  philosophy 
and  diflferentiates  it  from  that  of  Kant  on  one  side,  from 
that  of  Spencer  on  the  other.  Kant  had  recognised  the 
synthetic  function  of  the  intellect,  and  had  fixed  upon 
the  process  of  apperception  as  the  centre  of  this  mental 
77.  synthesis.  Wundt  goes  a  step  further,  and  defines  it  as 
sjmtheBis."   a  creative  act  which  produces  something  more  than  a 


*  See  *  Philoeophiscbe  Studien,' 
1894,   pp.    122-124  ;   also  the  first 


section   in   the  second  volume   of 
Wundt's   *Kleine  Schriften,' 1911. 
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mere  summation  of  separate  elements  or  factors,  and  in 
this  way  he  introduces  into  the  mental  process  a  feature 
unknown  to  Spencer  and,  as  we  saw  above,  wanting  in 
his  scheme  of  evolution.  Wundt  adopts  Kant's  term 
'apperception/  but  for  him  apperception  is  the  first 
conscious  exhibition  of  an  active  principle,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Will,  and  ultimately  defines  as  the 
special  characteristic  of  mental  life.  Something  analogous 
to  this  principle  he  traces,  though  less  and  less  percep- 
tibly existing,  even  when  we  descend  into  the  lower 
regions  of  animal  life.  The  first  main  characteristic  of 
this  special  factor  is  that  it  produces  not  only  some- 
thing new,  but  something  which  is  continually  on  the 
increase;  that  it  is  a  true  principle  of  growth  and 
development,  not  of  mere  rearrangement,  of  concentra- 
tion and  dissolution.  There  is,  however,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  evidence  that  the  insufficiency  of  Spencer's 
special  conception  of  development  assisted  Wimdt  in 
introducing  into  his  scheme  this  enlarging  feature. 

The  conception  of  this  "  creative  synthesis,"  of  Activity 
as  the  central  characteristic  of  mental  life  and  develop- 
ment, goes,  with  Wundt,  hand  in  hand  with  the  second 
doctrine  peculiar  to  his  philosophy.  This  doctrine  is 
developed  in  his  criticism  of  the  ideas  of  substance  and 
causality.  It  distinguishes  his  philosophy  from  the  older 
ontology  and  metaphysics  which,  in  modem  times,  have 
found  their  classical  expression  in  the  system  of  Spinoza. 
The  conception  of  substance  is  not  applicable,  according 
to  Wundt,  to  mental  phenomena,  i.e,,  to  the  phenomena 
which  we  know  through  introspection.  These  are  purely 
processes  following  each  other  in  the  sequence  of  time. 
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and  connected  by  the  idea  of  causality  or  its  reverse, 
finality,  accordingly  as  we  connect  the  sequent  with  its 
antecedent,  or  the  latter  with  the  former.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  causality  in  the  outer  physical 
world  is  merely  the  rearrangement  in  space  of  something 
which  in  quan^tity  is  supposed  to  be  unalterable ;  which 
we  call  Substance,  and  picture  to  ourselves  in  some  form 
or  other  such  as  matter,  its  ultimate  particles,  or  in  more 
recent  times  Energy.  This  rearrangement  we  assume 
to  be  continuous,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  principle  of 
conservation  or  equivalence. 

These  modem  theories  of  conservation  of  matter  or 

energy,  or,  in  general,  of  Substance,  are  not  applicable  to 

mental  processes,  which  are,  on  the  other  side,  subject  to 

the  principle  of  the  growth  or  increase  of  mental  energy. 

78.       From  this  point  of  view  Wundt  denies  the  usefulness 

B^ection 

of^etenn  and  Validity  of  the  conception  of  Substance  as  applied 
SSnd.**^  to  mental  phenomena.  The  traditional  notion  of  a  soul 
as  a  spiritual  thing  has  thus  no  place  in  his  philosophy, 
which,  as  such,  stands  in  marked  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Lotze,  for  whom  the  conception  of  the 
universal  substance  is  identical  with  that  of  the  under- 
lying reality,  of  the  spiritual  ground  of  everything. 

Wundt  is,  next  to  Spencer,  the  most  recent  thinker 
who  has  ventured  upon  a  systematic  comprehension  of 
his  philosophical  ideas.  His  definition  of  philosophy  as 
expressive  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  thought  towards 
unity  falls  in  with  the  general  drift  of  modern  specula- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  differs  both  from  the  definition 
of  Herbart  and  Lotze  on  one  side  and  from  that  of 
Spencer  on  the  other.     Further,  he  recognises,  as  did 
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both  Lotze  and  Spencer,  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliaUtU) 
of  the  two  great  regions  of  thought  which  in  intHiorn 
times  have  so  frequently  come  into  conflict,  the  sciontitio 
and  the  religious.  But  here  also  his  line  of  reasoning 
differs  both  from  that  of  Lotze  and  from  that  of  Sihmicov. 
His  position  is  an  independent  one,  and  was  pix)l)al)ly 
arrived  at,  not  in  the  beginning  but  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  his  philosophical  ideas. 

In  contrast  with  Spencer's  formula  the  unifying 
tendency  of  thought  is  not  expressed  as  the  uni* 
fication  of  knowledga  Wundt  does  not  consider  it 
sufficient  to  trace  an  ever-recurring  scheme  or  method  of 
thought  through  the  different  regions  of  actual  existence. 
True  to  the  central  conception  of  his  psychology,  which 
looks  upon  the  mind  as  an  active  propelling  principle,  he 
notifies  in  his  'Theory  of  Knowledge'  the  inherent 
tendency  of  thought  to  go  beyond  the  facts  and  data 
supplied  by  experience.  The  formation  of  ideas  by 
which  experience  is  transcended,  reminds  us  of  similar 
views  contained  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  Both  the 
suggestiveness  of  experience  and  its  incompleteness 
stimulate  the  activity  of  the  intellect  to  complete  and 
supplement  the  lines  of  reasoning  which  start  and  must 
always  start  from  given  facts  and  data.  Wundt  shows 
how  in  its  simplest  and  most  abstract  nature  this  tend- 
ency of  thought  is  exemplified  by  mathematical  re€ison- 
ing  which,  starting  from  number  and  measure,  forms 
transcendent  conceptions,  such  as  the  Infinite,  and 
ventures  further  into  the  region  of  the  imaginary.  In 
this  way  Wundt  defines  this  transcendency  of  thought 
as  of  a  twofold  nature :  he  distinguishes  between  a  real 
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and  an  imaginary  transcendency  of  thought  In  the 
former,  existing  and  useful  trains  of  reasoning  are  simply 
carried  further,  but  essentially  on  the  same  lines ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  supplemented  by  new  conceptions,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  reality,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  useful  as  ministering  to  the  unifying  activity 
of  the  intellect. 

The  two  main  transcendent  ideas  are,  according  to 
Wundt,  the  cosmological  idea  and  the  psychological  idea : 
the  idea  of  the  World  and  the  idea  of  the  SouL  To  avoid 
the  one-sidedness  inherent  in  both,  in  materialism  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  spiritualism  on  the  other — systems  of 
thought  which  are  based  upon  an  exclusive  application 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ideas — the  mind  is 
forced  to  combine  both  in  a  third  idea  which  Wundt 
terms  the  ontological.  His  previous  enunciation  of 
material  substance  and  of  mental  activity  permits  him  to 
bring  both  ideas  together  in  the  ontological  conception 
of  a  totality  of  willing  or  active  beings.  The  world  must 
be  conceived  either  as  a  material  unity  or  as  a  mental 
unity.  Which  of  the  two  we  elect  is  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  subjective  choice :  for  Wundt  it  is  the  idea  of 
a  universal  collective  Will  of  which  the  separate  wills 
79.       are  only  manifestations.     This  idea  of  an  Infinite  CoUec- 

IdM  of 

inflnite        tivc  Will  Wuudt  identifies  with  the  Divine  principle,  and 

Collective  ^  ^ 

^*"-  in    this   way    he   approaches  a  conception  of  a  Divine 

Order  not  unlike  that  of  Fichte's  earlier  speculation,  but 
distinguished  from  it  as  being  a  process  of  development. 
The  imaginary  transcendency  of  this  conception  renders 
further  definition  impossible. 

Thus  the  idea  of  Personality,  so  important  in  Lotze's 
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philosophy,  does  not  enter  into  the  highest  conception  of 
Wundt's  speculation,  but  he  is  led  on  to  an  investigation 
of  the  historical  manifestations  of  the  collective  Will  in 
the  history  of  human  culture  and  civilisation.  Its  first 
and  earliest  conscious  manifestation  is  to  .be  found  in 
language.  The  latter  is  the  source  of  myths,  and  these 
the  beginning  of  religion  on  the  one  side,  of  custom  and 
morality  on  the  other.  The  gradual  evolution  of 
individual  minds,  with  their  individual  interests  and  con- 
flicts, is  thus  a  manifestation  or  outcome  of  the  life  and 
development  of  the  collective  mind.  In  this  way  Wundt 
gives  special  expression  to  the  idea  of  Humanity,  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  classical  literature 
and  philosophy  of  Grermany  and  in  a  different  manner  in 
the  Positivism  of  Comte  in  France. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wundt's  peculiar  conception 
of  an  actuality,  of  a  willing  process,  as  a  special  principle 
distinguished  from  the  conception  of  substance,  is  ex- 
tremely fruitful  in  dealing  with  historical  and  ethical 
questions.  Not  less  fruitful  is  his  conception  of  growth 
and  expansion  as  characteristic  of  mental  as  distinguished 
from  purely  physical  energy.  By  a  combination  of  these 
two  fundamental  conceptions  he  views  the  collective 
Will  neither  as  a  mere  sum  of  individual  Wills,  nor  as  a 
finished  and  perfected  existence.  It  is  something  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts:  the  principle  of  "creative 
synthesis  "  comes  here  into  evidence.  Also,  it  is  an  ideal 
which  is  being  gradually  realised  by  the  combined  effort 
of  the  individual  Wills.  This  ideal  affords  a  foundation 
for  ethical  development  and  for  a  definite  though  chang- 
ing expression  of  moral  precepts.     This  view  confirms 
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Wundt  in  his  tendency — manifested  already  in  his  ear- 
lier writings — to  consider  individual  mental  life  in  its 
social  and  living  environment  and  also  in  its  historical 
development.  Although  psychology  forms  the  entrance 
to  his  philosophy,  his  psychology  is  not  limited  to  that 
of  the  individual  mind,  but  is  enlarged  by  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  collective  mind.  To  this  subject  Wundt  has 
devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  laborious  researches  and 
ever  extending  studies.  He  thus  shares,  though  in  an 
independent  spirit  and  with  a  special  object  in  view, 
the  tendency  of  modern  speculation :  to  look  for  the  ex- 
planation and  definition  of  existing  forms  of  knowledge 
and  belief  in  their  genesis  or  historical  becoming.  His 
philosophy  is  therefore  distinctly  evolutionary,  and,  as 
such,  marks  an  advance  upon  the  pre-evolutionary  phil- 
osophy of  Lotze.  From  this  point  of  view  we  have 
also  to  understand  the  position  which  Wundt  takes  up 
to  the  religious  question. 

He  has  neither  put  forth  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
such  as  Schleiermacher  and  Lotze  have  given  us  from 
different  points  of  view,  nor  a  religious  philosophy  such 
as  was  developed  in  the  later  writings  of  Fichte  and  in 
those  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school.  His  in- 
terest in  the  subject  was  not  that  which  originally  led  him 
to  philosophise,  as  it  led  most  of  the  great  Continental 
thinkers  in  modem  times ;  neither  was  the  philosophic 
impulse  in  his  case  connected  with  the  social  problem  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Comte  in  France  and  of  most  phil- 
osophers in  this  country.  His  original  interest  was  purely 
scientific;  but  as  he  was  early  led  beyond  a  mere intellec- 
tualism  to  a  study  of  the  active  and  emotional  side  of 
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human  nature,  so  his  scientific  interest  led  him  to  a  study, 
and  necessitated  a  comprehension,  of  the  mental  creations 
belonging  to  those  regions.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
equal  appreciation  for  the  religious  and  emotional  and 
for  the  scientific  and  rational  aspect  of  things  which 
is  from  the  beginning  characteristic  of  Lotze's  position. 
We  are  thus  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  value 
and  importance  which  Wundt  attaches  to  any  system 
of  religious  beliefs  or  to  a  theological  treatment  of 
them. 

With  Lotze  some  fundamental  conviction  of  a  religious 
nature  formed  the  beginning  and  governing  idea  of  the 
whole  of  his  speculation.  With  Wundt  certain  religious 
conceptions,  which  are,  as  always,  imported  into  his 
speculation  from  the  region  of  existing  beliefs,  make 
their  appearance  at  the  end  of  his  more  systematic  works. 
They  are  there  treated  sympathetically ;  but,  coming,  as  so. 
it  were,  from  outside  and  at  the  end  of  elaborate  trains  ofrSSgioiu 

.  .  .   ,       .,  conception 

of  reasoning,  they  appear  more  as  an  impartial  tribute  to 
historically  important  phenomena  of  mental  life  than 
as  a  fundamental  conviction  for  which  the  whole  of 
the  speculation  was  undertaken. 

The  spiritual  content  which  actuated  the  idealistic 
and  romantic  development  of  German  thought  as  a  pro- 
pelling force  does  not  appear  in  the  beginnings  and  in 
the  groundwork  of  Wundt's  philosophy.  As  a  purely 
scientific  thinker  he  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  his 
mental  development,  bound  to  recognise  and  appreciate 
it.  He  thus  stands,  so  far  as  the  religious  problem  is 
concerned,  half-way  between  what  has  been  termed  the 
dualism  of  Lotze  and  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer,  at  once 
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an  oppouent,  with  the  former,  of  the  shallow  materialism 
and,  with  the  latter,  of  the  socialism  of  the  age. 

With  an  appreciation  of  Professor  Wundt's  important 
labours  in  the  direction  of  systematisation  of  thought 
we  might  properly  close  this  chapter.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  century  no  comprehensive  and 
original  system  of  philosophy  has  made  its  appearance. 
Wundt*s  work  has  in  this  respect  been  compared  by 
German  writers  to  the  work  of  Aristotle  in  antiquity  : 
concluding  for  a  period  the  systematic  efifort  of  thought 
and  giving  at  the  same  time  such  a  comprehensive 
critical  view  of  contemporary  speculation  and  contem- 
porary problems  that  great  originality  as  well  as  much 
erudition  will  be  required  from  any  one  who  would 
succeed  in  finding  and  establishing  a  new  departure  in 
systematic  philosophy.  The  foundation  of  any  new 
system  will  have  to  be  laid  both  much  deeper  and  much 
broader  than  in  the  past.  Accordingly,  the  work  which 
has  been  done  since,  in  all  the  three  countries,  is,  if  not 
devoid  of  originality,  yet  on  the  whole  fragmentary 
and  preparatory.  No  one  has  ventured  upon  a  new 
and  comprehensive  summation  of  these  labours.  Never- 
theless, some  progress  has  been  made  towards  system- 
atisation; but  this  progress  stands  still  under  the 
culminating  sign  of  one  dominant  idea  which  led 
Spencer  as  well  as  Wundt,  the  idea  of  Evolution. 

The  peculiar  aspect  given  to  this  idea  through 
Spencer  has  been  more  stimulating  to  French  than  to 
German  thought.  The  latter  took  it  more  directly  from 
Darwin,  or  from  the  earlier  and  more  comprehensive 
conception    of    development   which,  since   the    time    of 
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Leibniz,  had  leavened  most  of  the  important  systems 
of  philosophy  as  well  as  the  historical  studies  and 
general  literature  of  the  country. 

To  French  thinkers  neither  the  German  nor  the 
Spencerian  notion  of  Evolution  or  development  appeared 
generally  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  logic  of  the 
former  was  too  metaphysical  and  abstract  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  lucid  expression  so  characteristic  of  the 
French  mind.  On  the  other  side  the  great  defect  of 
Spencer's  system,  that  it  really  contained  no  principle 
of  progress,  was  early  recognised  by  several  prominent 
thinkers,  and  various  corrective  and  enlarging  attempts 
have  been  put  forward:  independently,  as  it  seems, 
though  not  very  far  removed  from  ideas  which  are,  in  a 
more  systematic  form,  contained  in  Wundt's  writings. 
Even  so  far  as  the  mere  philosophical  vocabulary  is 
concerned,  we  find  in  the  latter  anticipations  of  titles 
and  watchwords  which  have  since  attained  a  certain 
popularity  and  have  become  directive  of  philosophical 
thought. 

In  addition  to  this  independent  evolutionism,  we  find 
in  French  thought  two  other  characteristics.  Positivism, 
though  not  in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  Comte,  is,  as  it  were,  an  abiding  feature.  Along- 
side of  it  we  find  prominently  developed  a  tendency  of 
thought  which  in  the  popular  philosophic  mind  will 
always  be  identified  with  the  name  of  Schopenhauer, 
who,  in  the  title  of  his  earliest  great  work,  put  the  active 
principle  or  the  Will  into  the  foreground  of  his  meta- 
physics. Though  not  in  this  abstract  manner,  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  known  to  us  through  introspection  as  an 

VOL.  IV.  2  z 
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independent  attribute  of  reality  to  which  all  growth, 
progress,  life,  thought,  and  action  are  ultimately  due, 
has  become  a  leading  idea  both  in  German  and  in  French 
philosophy,  and  has  latterly  found  original  expression 
likewise  in  English  philosophical  literature.  This 
prominent  line  of  reasoning  in  recent  European  thought 
has  coined  for  itself  a  whole  array  of  new  terms,  such 
as  "Voluntarism"  (Paulsen),  "Actualism"  with  its 
principle  of  the  Id4es  -forces  (Fouill^e),  "  Creative 
Synthesis"  with  its  principle  of  the  growth  of  mental 
energy  (Wundt),  "  Creative  Evolution "  with  the 
principle  of  Elan  vital  (Henri  Bergson),  "  Pragmatism  '* 
(William  James),  and  "  Activism  "  (Eudolf  Eucken). 

As  I  stated  just  now,  this  philosophy  of  the  Will  must 
always  remind  us  of  Schopenhauer.  Its  germs  may, 
however,  be  traced  to  the  independent  speculations  of 
Fichte  in  Germany  and  of  Maine  de  Biran  in  France, 
from  which  thinkers  it  has  directly  descended  respec- 
tively to  Budolf  Eucken  and  to  Alfred  Fouill^e  and 
Secr^tan,  as  later  representatives  of  German  and  French 
thought. 
81.  It  is  notably  to  M.  Fouill^e  that  we  are  indebted  for 

Aotaalimn  *' 

So'^ht^  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  this  actualism,  and  for  an 
Fonfliie.  attempt  not  only  to  show  its  application  to  the  great 
problems  of  psychology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  sociology, 
but  also  to  effect  through  it  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
main  currents  in  modern  French  thought,  the  Idealist 
(intellectualistic)  on  the  one  side  and  the  Positivist 
(scientific)  on  the  other.  He  has  thus  laboured  in  the 
direction  of  a  unification  of  thought.  M.  Fouill^e 
combines  in   his    philosophical   reasoning   all   the   best 
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traits  of  modem  French  thought:  an  appreciation  of 
the  ideology  of  Plato,  the  study  of  which — as  of  the 
whole  of  ancient  philosophy — was  stimulateil  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  eclectic  school  of  Victor  Cousin ;  an  equal 
appreciation  for  the  genuine  teaching  of  Positivism, 
enlarged  by  the  evolutionary  conceptions  of  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  Spencer.  To  these,  the  main  sul^ects 
of  his  earlier  studies,  he  has  added  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  original  works  of  Kant  as  also  of  the 
Neo-Kantian  movement  and  of  the  writings  of  Lotie, 
With  such  a  large  material  to  work  on,  his  endeavour 
lies  in  the  direction  of  conciliating  opposed  tendencies 
of  thought,  leaving  aside  the  more  extreme  developments 
which  these  several  tendencies  have  led  to.  Though 
he  opposes  what  he  terms  the  Idealist  movement 
with  its  modem  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  dis- 
continuity and  contingency,  the  heaven  of  ideas  of 
Plato  still  illuminates  the  whole  of  his  thinking,  which 
aims  at  bringing  these  ideas  down  to  the  surface  of  this 
earth.  Though  he  disputes  the  one-sided  mechanism, 
automatism,  and  agnosticism  of  Spencer,  Huxley,  and 
others,  he  stands  firmly  on  an  enlarged  positivist  basis 
and  shares  with  Comte  and  Spencer  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  the  great  social  question.  For  the  central 
and  leading  principle  he  has  coined  the  term  Id^- 
forces,  a  term  which  conveys  a  more  definite  notion  in  the 
French  language  than  it  does  in  its  German  and  English 
renderings.  To  him  Ideas — which  term  he  uses  in  the 
Cartesian  sense,  as  meaning  any  mental  presentation — 
are  active  forces,  and  as  such  the  counterpart  in  the  inner 
world  of  mechanical  motion  in  the  outer  world;    for 
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he  seems  to  adhere  to  a  complete  correspondence  of  the 
psychical  and  physical,  unlike  Wundt,  who  does  not  con- 
sider that  a  complete  parallelism  is  either  a  tenable  or 
a  useful  conception.  His  main  idea  rests  thus  upon  au 
attempt  to  bring  what  he  considers  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  physical  and  mental — motion  on  the  one 
side,  ideas  on  the  other — together  under  the  unifying 
conception  of  force;  whereas  in  Wundt's  system  the 
distinction  of  substance  and  process,  of  physical  and 
psychical  causality,  forms  a  leading  conception. 
JUG*  Influenced    by  Fouill(5e,    the    suggestive   writings  of 

Jean  Marie  Guyau  contain  an  attempt  to  employ  an 
enlarged  conception  of  Life  as  a  definition  of  the  pro- 
gressive principle  in  history  and  society,  and  to  supersede 
with  it  the  traditional  views  both  in  ethics  and  religion. 
In  this  respect  he  goes  further  than  Fouill^e,  who  does 
not  take  up  to  these  traditional  mental  agencies  the 
same  radical  position.  But  Guyau,  whose  career  was 
prematurely  ended,  lias,  less  than  other  prominent  recent 
thinkers  in  France,  given  a  systematic  development  to 
his  central  idea.  His  writings  are,  nevertheless,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see  in  earlier  chapters,  original  and 
important  in  the  history  of  modern  thought. 
88.  The  most  important  of  modern  thinkers  in  France  is 

H.  BergflOD.  '^ 

M.  Henri  Bergson.  His  earlier  works,  much  appreciated 
in  his  own  country,  remained  little  known  outside  of  it. 
Lately,  however,  his  recent  volume,  with  the  suggestive 
title  'involution  Cr^atrice,'  has  made  him  everywhere 
known  as  a  thinker  whose  original  views  require  and 
deserve  patient  study  to  be  fully  grasped  and  appreciated. 
His  earlier  smaller  works,  as  well  as  his  oontribations  to 
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several  Eeviews,  contain  interesting  speculations  on  the 
notion  of  Time  and  Memory,  which  he  opposes  as  the 
characteristic  feature  of  mental  life  in  its  continual  change 
to  the  spatial  expansion  and  rigidity  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  outer  world.  It  seems  that  his  real  position  in  phil- 
osophical thought  was  not  clearly  understood  through 
his  earlier  writings.  Against  the  Positivists  he  main- 
tained strenuously  a  belief  in  the  possibility  and  neces- 
sity of  metaphysics;  in  his  later  work  he  has  clearly 
shown  that  he  belongs  to  the  Evolutionist  movement  of 
thought,  cherishing  the  desire  of  introducing  into  the 
mechanical  view  of  development  a  principle  of  progress. 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  clear  conception 
of  his  central  idea  and  its  workings.  The  attention  which 
it  has  aroused  not  only  in  French  but  also  in  German 
and  English  philosophical  literature  will  lead,  through 
criticism  and  discussion,  to  a  better  understanding. 

It    is    equally   difficult    to    bring   into    a   focus    the       84. 

R.  Bnckon. 

teaching  of  Budolf  Eucken,  whose  writings,  as  well  as 
his  academic  teaching,  have  apparently  gained  a  very 
marked  influence  in  German  thought  and  literature. 
That  he  defines  his  philosophy  as  "Activism"  shows 
that  he  belongs  to  that  tendency  of  modem  thought 
which  I  can  at  present  dealing  with.  The  fact  that  he 
refers  back  to  Fichte  proves  that  he  inherits  with  him 
that  spiritual  content  which,  as  I  have  shown,  both  the 
idealistic  and  the  romantic  schools  of  German  philosophy 
tried  to  rationalise. 

In  a  much  more  definite  form,  making  it  acceptable 
to  a  much  larger  circle  of  thinking  persons  in  many 
countries,  does  this  recent  tendency  of  thought  appear  in 
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the  writings  of  the  American  philosopher,  William  James. 
He  has  brought  together  under  the  name  of  Pragmatism 
certain  trains  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself,  but  sug- 
gested likewise  by  contemporary  writers  in  America  and, 
to  a  leaser  degree,  in  this  country.  For  the  understand- 
ing, diffusion,  and  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  this 
most  recent  school  of  philosophical  thought,  it  has  beeu 
of  great  value  that  it  has  concentrated  its  efforts  upon 
the  solution  of  a  purely  logical  question,  and  that  it 
gives  this  solution  in  a  few  simple  words.  The  problem 
is  the  old  question :  What  is  truth  ?  The  answer : 
Truth  is  that  which  works.  William  James  himself 
frankly  admits  that  the  new  term  Pr^matism,  which 
was  evolved  in  a  conversation  of  his  with  a  friend,  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  new  name  for  Ideas  which  are  not  new. 
And  similarly,  in  addition  to  a  few  striking  and  original 
Ic^cal  dissertations,  a  great  deal  of  the  propf^nda  of 
the  Pragmatista  lies  in  the  pains  they  are  taking  to  show 
how  ia  modem,  but  still  more  ia  ancient,  philosophy  the 
fundamental  conception  of  their  creed  is  variously  anti- 
cipated :  an  argument  which  tells  as  much  against  the 
originality  as  it  does  for  the  universality  of  their  central 
dootrina 

Tbeae   latest   developmentB  of   philosc^hio   thought, 
wbioh  zfiftoh  into  the  fint  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  80  do  not  come  into  the  scheme  of  this  His-  I 
tory,  do  not  advance  to  a  complete  systematic  treatmentj 
such  03  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer  1 
and  of  Professor  Wundt.   Among  the  more  recent  thinkers 
it  is  only  M.  Ponill^e  who  has  demonstrated  the  value 
i:l  hi-.  '  ■'      '"    "i-.  ■■;         ■■'      .;.iL»  of  the  standard 
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problems  of  philosophy  and  of  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day.  Among  these  he  has  specially  dealt  with  the 
psychological,  the  ethical,  and  the  sociological  problems. 
The  other  recent  doctrines  may  contain  valuable  prin- 
ciples capable  of  systematic  treatment,  and  affording  help 
in  solving  the  two  supreme  philosophical  problems :  the 
formal  one  of  a  unification  of  knowledge  or  thought,  and 
the  more  substantial  one  of  furnishing  a  reasoned  creed 
which  should  afford  a  reconciliation  of  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  aspects.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  all 
move  under  the  sign  of  Evolution :  also  that  they  feel 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  deepening  the  Spencerieui 
conception  of  Evolution  by  the  importation  of  some 
principle  of  progress.  But,  though  the  system  of 
Wundt  does  clearly  supply  the  latter,  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  his  special  conception  of  development  has  proved  to 
be  generally  acceptable. 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  thus  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  problem  which  existed  in  the 
beginning  :  the  problem  of  reason  and  faith  or  of  science 
and  religion.  Though  this  supreme  and  unsolved  prob- 
lem does  not  appear  in  the  same  light  as  it  did  to 
thinkers  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  need  of  a 
solution  is  now  more  generally  felt  The  easy  solutions 
given  by  French  thinkers  during  the  revolutionary  period 
are  now  nowhere  acceptable.  The  problem  has  been 
fully  realised  in  this  country  also,  where  it  had  hardly 
presented  itself  at  all  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  to  a 
large  extent  through  having  recognised  the  deep  import- 
ance of  this  problem  that  German  philosophy  has  received 
•0  muoh  attention  and  gained  so  much  influence  outside 
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of  its  Dative  country.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  precisely 
where  it  had  met  with  such  an  easy  solution,  in  France 
itself,  that  this  supreme  prohlem  is  now  most  seriously 
pondered  over  by  leading  thinkers.  Of  this  we  need  not 
take  further  notice  in  this  connection,  as  it  was  fully 
dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  forgoing  chapter. 

I  have  had  so  frequently  to  notice  the  fragmentary 
and  inconclusive  character  of  philosophic  thought  at  the 
end  of  our  period  that  I  camiot  conclude  without  briefly 
noticing  the  indications — particularly  in  British  thought 
— of  the  advent  of  a  new  spirit.  The  indications  I  refer 
to  point  to  a  decided  change  in  the  position  which  the 
philosophic  mind  is  likely  to  bake  up  in  the  near  future, 
with  the  object  of  ^ain  attaining  to  a  greater  unity 
and  harmony  of  thought,  liberating  itself  from  the  fetters 
of  too  much  criticism  and  acquiring  that  self-confldence 
which  ie  indispensable  to  any  constructive  efTort.  Thia 
was  only  faintly  traceable  or  perhaps  completely  hidden 
to  the  external  view  at  the  end  of  oar  period.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  tendencies  inherent  in  recent 
thought  have  become  clearer,  and  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  thia  chapter — die  unification  of 
Knowledge  and  the  unity  of  Thought — I  will  attempt 
briefly  to  point  them  out.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  leading  thinkers,  dispensing  with  a 
survey  of  the  extensive  literature  in  which  similar.J 
tendencies  are  manifest,  and  thia  for  two  i 

First,  because  this  literature  is  mainly  interested  inj 
special  probleuiB,  employing  highly  technical  terms,  audi 
has  in  consequence  not  yet  entered  into  the  general  bod^ 
of   tli'ir. '.!  ■■"'■■     '  ■-  ■■    isc    m;    knowledge   of    thiJ 
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important  and  extensive  literature  is  even  more  frag- 
mentary than  the  literature  itself.  In  order  not  to 
part  from  my  readers  without  giving  them  some  idea  of 
the  tendencies  of  recent  thought,  I  must  briefly  re- 
capitulate what  has  been  shown  more  in  detail  in 
preceding  chapters. 

The  highest  aim  of  philosophy  has  always  been  to 
search  for  unity  of  thought.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Kant  had  firmly  established  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers  the  conviction  that  this  unity 
can  only  be  found  in  the  unity  of  consciousness — i.e., 
of  the  inner  life ;  but  he  had  still  left  the  possibility 
of  another  unity  in  the  "  Thing  in  Itself/'  the  caput 
mortuum  of  external  reality.  The  immediate  followers 
of  Kant,  in  what  they  considered  the  true  spirit  of  his 
teaching,  consistently  destroyed  this  phantom,  and  sought 
for  unity  and  harmony  in  the  inner  world,  confining 
themselves  finally  to  the  world  of  thought  —  ix,,  of 
logical  thought.     This  movement  culminated  in  HegeL 

Quite  independent  of  this,  which  is  usually  termed 
the  Idealistic  movement,  the  natural  sciences  approached 
unity  of  thought  from  the  other  side — *.«.,  from  the  side 
of  the  external  or  material  worlds  concerning  the  ultimate 
reality  of  which  they  entertained  no  doubt.  Their 
reaearcbee,  which  were  not  conducted  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  reasoned  creed,  but  simply  in  order  to 
gain  natural  knowledge,  led,  nevertheless,  to  a  surprising 
though  partial  unification  of  such  knowledge,  and  when 
the  endeavours  of  the  Idealistic  school  failed,  some 
thinkers,  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences, 
^nd  impreBsed  with  the  increasing  simplification  of  their 
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principles,  quite  spontaneously  conceived  the  idea  that 
by  following  out  their  line  of  reasoning  a  solution  of  the 
philosophical  problem  could  be  attained  where  and  when 
Idealism  had  failed.  In  fact,  they  thought  that  circum- 
spection— i,e.,  looking  outside  and  around — would  bo 
more  helpful  than  introspection.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  idealistic  thinkers  had,  in  an  unwarranted  manner, 
made  tacit  and  surreptitious  use  of  notions  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  material  sciences.  The  natural- 
istic school  of  thought  worked  in  the  commencement 
mainly  with  the  conception  of  Life  as  the  highest  uni- 
fying principle  in  nature,  and  when  the  older  formula  of 
a  "  vital  force "  could  not  be  logically  defined  it  was 
driven  to  a  purely  mechanical  construction  of  reality. 
This  line  of  reasoning  found  its  consummation  in  the 
system  of  Herbert  Spencer.  In  this  system  the  natural- 
istic train  of  thought  came  to  a  limit  as  the  idealistic 
had  apparently  come  to  a  limit  a  generation  earlier  in 
the  system  of  Hegel. 

In  parenthesis  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  idealistic 
side  Schopenhauer  alone  had  not  discarded  the  "  Thing 
in  Itself,"  but  had  incorporated  it  in  his  dualistic  system 
by  defining  it  as  the  Will  in  analogy  with  the  active 
principle  of  the  human  mind ;  on  the  other  side,  Comte 
had  not  reduced  biology  to  mechanism,  but  had  main- 
tained that  the  living  creation  could  only  be  understood 
by  the  vtie  (Venserrible — i.e.,  by  resorting  to  a  mental 
principle. 

This  inroad  of  naturalism  into  what  we  may  term  the 
philosophy  of  mind  did  not  contaminate  British  thought 
to  the  same  extent.     Though  by  Hartley  a  mechanical 
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process  of  '  vibration '  was  assumed  as  the  elementary 
motion  in  brain  and  nerves,  this  hypothetical  physiology 
did  not  exclude  the  reference  to  a  psychical  association 
of  mental  processes.  All  philosophy  of  mind  in  this 
country,  including  that  of  James  and  J.  S.  Mill,  may 
be  termed  introspective;  the  term  "mental  chemistry" 
was  indeed  used,  but  the  elements  in  this  chemistry 
were  not  material  things  but  ideas.  The  assistance  of 
biology  proper,  i,e,,  of  the  physiology  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain,  came  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent  into 
English  psychology,  notably  by  Bain  and  Maudsley,  and 
has,  since  their  time,  been  further  developed  through 
Spencer  and  Lewes,  and  to  some  extent  also  under  the 
foreign  influence  of  Wundt.  In  opposition  to  the  latter, 
however.  Bain  himself  rdsed  his  voice  in  one  of  his  latest 
deliverances.^ 

Now  it  is  one  of  the   principal   features  of  recent       87. 

Return  to 

philosophy  in  this  country  that  it  has  re-established  again  ^*»«  *f^ 
in  its  supreme  place  the  introspective  method.  This  was  °*®*^<*^- 
very  marked  in  Prof.  James  Ward's  first  article  on 
"  Psychology"  (1886)  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter.^ 
In  this  new  departure  the  traditional  bent  of  the  British 
mind  has  again  asserted  itself.  A  continuity  is  estab- 
lished with  the  introspective  line  of  thought  which 
started  with  Locke  and  was  carried  on  through  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  the  Scottish  School,  down  to  J.  S.  Mill.  But 
in  distinction  from  them  the  new  departure  urged  the 
necessity  of  looking  at  mental  life  as  a  whole,  of  break- 
ing with  the  atomising  processes  of  the  "  faculty  "  and 
"  association  "-psychology,  of  studying  the  continuum  of 

^  See  aupraf  vol.  ii.  p.  527.  '  lb.,  vol.  iu.  p.  277. 
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sensory  and  motor  presentations,  and  of  considering  the 
emotional  and  volitional  incidents  as  having  the  same 
reality  as  those  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect  The 
result  was  that  the  psychology  of  the  latter  had  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  former.  The  continuity, 
as  well  as  the  greater  complexity  of  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness, was  brought  out  still  more  prominently  and  con- 
vincingly by  the  same  thinker  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Gifford  Lectures  referred  to  already.^  We  learn 
there  that  unity  of  thought  and  knowledge  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  continuity  and  unity  of  conscious- 
ness. The  apparent  dualism  of  an  inner  and  outer 
world,  to  destroy  which  Kant  led  the  way  in  his  "  unity 
of  apperception,"  but  restored  again  in  his  "  Thing  in 
Itself,"  is  superseded  in  Ward's  fundamental  thesis  that 
conscious  mental  life  begins  with  the  felt  unity  in 
duality  of  subject  and  object.  Through  it  there  arises 
within  the  individual  consciousness  by  the  active  and 
selective  process  of  attention,  and  by  intercourse  with 
other  minds,  the  image  of  an  outer  world.  This  is  not 
opposed  to,  but  forms  a  portion  of,  the  entire  world  of 
consciousness,  but  it  acquires  for  practical  purposes  a 
seemingly  independent  existence,  a  reality  of  its  own, 
supplying  the  material  for  orderly  logical  and  scientific 
thought.  All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  compriised 
in  the  circumference  of  our  individual  consciousness 
enlarged  through  intersubjective  intercourse  into  the 
greater  sphere  of  general  experience  common  to  many 
minds.  But  if  we,  according  to  this  view,  do  away  with 
the  common-sense  aspect  of  things,  according  to  which 

^  See  ante^  p.  156. 
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there  are  two  realities,  the  outer  world  and  the  inner 
world ;  if  we  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  outer  world  in  the 
inn,er  world,  and  make  it  a  portion  of  our  inner 
experience ;  we  do  not,  in  doing  so,  destroy  the  irremov- 
able conviction  that  these  two  worlds  present  to  us  a 
different  sort  of  reality.  For  things  in  the  outer  world 
are  more  obtrusive,  those  of  the  inner  world  perhaps 
more  important.  The  former  are  better  defined,  the 
latter  more  identified  with  our  individual  interests ; 
the  former  seem  to  have  more  tangible  reality,  the  latter 
more  value.  Thus,  whilst  getting  rid  of  the  opposition 
of  internal  and  external,  we  do  not  explain  the  difference 
of  greater  and  less  reality  or  of  appearance  and  reality. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  new  psychology,  of 
which  James  Ward  is  the  leading  exponent  in  this 
country,  another  thinker,  starting  from  quite  dififerent 
beginnings,  took  up  the  problem  just  referred  to. 
This  is  Mr  R  H.  Bradley,  who,  in  his  '  Appearance 
and  Eeality'  (1893),  fixed  the  attention  of  British 
thought  upon  a  metaphysical  question  in  a  way  which 
no  other  thinker  has  done  before  or  since.  His  object 
was  "  to  stimulate  enquiry  and  doubt."  This  work 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  treatise  of  "  First  principles," 
and  is,  as  such,  an  introduction  to  the  idealistic  school 
of  thought  in  the  same  way  as  Herbert  Spencer's 
'  First  Principles  *  aimed  at  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  consistent  naturalistic  system.  The  method  adopted 
by  Mr  Bradley,  a  peculiar  kind  of  reflection,  was 
original  in  the  history  of  British  philosophy,  but  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  students  of  Lotze  in  Germany, 
who    himself    had    adopted    it    under    the    influence 
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both  of  Hegel  and  Herbart.  It  may  be  defined  in 
general  as  an  attempt  to  answer  the  many  questions 
which  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  abstract  terms, 
such  as  "  reality,"  "  appearance,"  "  experience,"  &o., 
which  we  continually  use  in  ordinary  as  well  as  in 
scientific  and  philosophical  reasoning.  It  is  akin  to  the 
dialectic  of  Heel's  Logic  as  well  as  to  the  Bearbeitung 
der  Erfahrungshegriffe  of  Herbart.  It  introduces,  inter  alia, 
the  idea  of  "  degrees  "  of  reality  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  mentioned  above,  and  aims  at  fixing  our  thoughts 
upon  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  or  highest  reality, 
which  is  termed  the  Absolute.     There  is  no  attempt  to 

■  solve  logical  and  metaphysical  questions  by  recourse  to 
mechanical  analogies,  and  it  is  accordingly  purely  intro- 
spective. In  approaching  the  problem  of  the  unity  or 
harmony  of  thought  and  knowledge,  it  urges  not  so  much 
the  internal  unity  of  consciousness  as  the  necessity  for 
the  human  mind  of  orderly  or  systematic  unity.  The 
totality   of   things    is  conceived    as    a    system,    special 

.  points  and  features  b«ng  ultimately  intelligible  only 
by  looking  at  the  whole.  Without  using  the  exact 
term,  the  work  is  really  a  treatise  on  the  "  synoptic " 
aspect  of  reality. 

Although  we  find  in  recent  philosophical  literature  in 
this  country  the  two  schools  of  thought  of  which  Ward 
and  Bradley  may  be  considered  the  leaders  frequently 
treated  as  separate  or  opposed,  they  are  at  one  in  urging 
an  idealistic  view  of  the  world  and  life,  and  in  employ- 
ing the  introspective  method,  though  in  the  one  cue  this 
is  more  distinctly  psychological,  in  the  other  morea 
distinctly  logical.       But   in  their  latest   respective  i 
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liverances,  as  also  in  the  discussions  carried  on  mainly  in 
the  Aristotelian  Society,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
schools  seem  to  be  coming  nearer  together,  each  having 
learned  something  from  the  other.  It  is  significant 
that  the  relation  of  psychology  and  logic  forms  also  one 
of  the  burning  questions  of  philosophical  thought  in 
Germany. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE   EATIONALB   OF   PHILOSOPHICAL   THOUGHT. 


I. 


tUthe- 

Ksu- 
pbyslin. 


To  the  popular  mind  the  science  of  Mathematics  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Metaphysics  on  the  other  stand  in 
marked  contrast.  The  former  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
most  certain,  the  latter  the  most  uncertain,  form  of 
Knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  posaeseed  of.  It 
is,  however,  worth  noting  that  nevertheless  these  two 
forms  of  Knowledge  have,  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  one  quality  in  common,  neither  of  them  seems 
capable  of  any  real  progress.  The  absolute  fixity  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  one  makes  a  real  advance 
seemingly  as  impossible  as  the  absolute  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  of  the  other. 

Id  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  aeotioD  of  this 
History  I  tried  to  ahow  how,  m  ftr  ae  Mathematioa  an 
concerned,  the   popular   view  is   erroneous ;    no  science.  1 
has  advanced  and  changed  during  the  nineteenth  century  J 
more  than  that  of  matlieniatits.     In  the  present  chapter, 

which  will  conclude  tin  f  this  Hjstorj-,  I 

shall  endeavour  similar.  .    F>eoond  opiniou. 


I 
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and  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  the  varying  aspects  which  the 
philosophical  problem  has  presented  to  us  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  there  has  nevertheless  gone  on  a  very 
definite  underlying  advance  in  the  philosophical  Thought 
of  the  period.  This  chapter  will  accordingly  aim  at 
expounding  the  rationale  of  philosophical  thought.  For 
this  purpose  I  shall  have  to  answer  two  definite  ques- 
tions. The  first  will  refer  to  the  main  influence  through 
which  this  change  and  this  advance  have  been  brought 
about ;  the  second  will  refer  to  a  general  tendency  of 
thought  which  the  detailed  expositions  in  the  earlier 
chapters  have  enabled  us  to  discover  in  recent  philo- 
sophical discussions. 

I  will  at  once  answer  the  first  question  by  saying 
that  the  main  influence  through  which  philosophical 
thought  has  undergone  what  we  may  teim  a  funda- 
mental change  must  be  traced  back  to  the  progress  of 
science  itself  and  its  manifold  applications  in  practical 
life :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  working  of  the  scientific  spirit,  ex-  ,  ^  «• 
tending  beyond  the  limits  of  its  special  subject.  This  otwAencB. 
special  subject  itself  we  may  define  as  the  advancement 
of  natural  Ejiowledge  in  theory  and  practice. 

It  may  also  be  convenient,  whilst  postponing  an 
answer  to  the  second  question,  to  state  provisionally 
that  the  advance  of  philosophical  thought  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  influence  of  the  critical  spirit  through  a  i. 
process  which  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  stages,  critic*"*- 
Critioism  in  philosophy  first  destroyed  the  older  meta- 
physical notions  by  applying,  wherever  possible,  the 
methods  and  principlee  which  had  proved  so  efficient 

the  region  of  scientific  research,  and  it  then  turned 

-  IT,  3  A 
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its  attention  to  these  methods  themselves  and  show 
their  essential  inadequacy  for  philosophical  purpose 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  different  treatment- 
conviction  that  this  is  necessary  constitutes  perhaps  t 
only  feature  common  to  all  the  more  important  phlld 
sophical  writings  of  the  present  age.  and  will,  if  i 
succeeds  in  finding  clear  and  definite  expression,  i 
Btitute  a  real  advance  in  philosophical  thought, 
such  a  new  position  must  be  gained  was  already  ctea 
before  the  mind  of  some  of  the  great  thinkers  in  ' 
beginning  of  the  century,  but  their  attempts  thoud 
eminently  suggestive  were  premature,  and  could  nm 
stand  against  the  rising  tide  of  naturalistic  thou^ 
which  flooded  the  whole  of  philosophical  literature  ! 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

Dealing  now  somewhat  more  cloaely  with  the  l 
phase  in  the  change  of  modern  thought,  I  must  remind 
my  readers  that  most  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  phil- 
osophy were  thinkera  impressed  by  the  new  scientific; 
methods.  Soniu  uf  Ihera  occupy  evpn  a  fureni'ist  place  in 
the  history  of  ^vii-nfr-  iiyiclf,  .Am^'Tig  ftu*  l-itrpr  UeBG&rt«s 
and  Leibniz  ^i  ■  . 
inventors  in  ( : 
thought,  OC' 
mended  Boicm 
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a  genuine  new  departure,  while  the  mathematical  method 
of  Descartes  and  Leibniz  degenerated  with  Christian 
Wolff  into  mere  external  form. 

The  only  constructive  thinker  of  first  importance  who 
was  not  overawed  by  the  mathematical  method,  for  which 
he  had  indeed  no  real  appreciation,  was  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  his  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical thought  was  not  truly  appreciated  in  its 
or^nality  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Special  scientific  formuhe,  such  as  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation  or  the  atomistic  theory  of  chemistry,  were, 
in  many  cases,  taken  as  models — the  former  by  Hume 
in  putting  forward  the  laws  of  association ;  the  latter  by 
the  British  School  of  Psycholc^  in  succession  to  Hart- 
ley.    Hartley  himaell  had  sought  to  connect  these  laws 
with  physiological  processes  in  the  brain.     Kant's  earlier 
works   are    full   of  quasi -mathematical   reasoning;    but, 
unlike  Newton,  he  exaggerated  the  importance  of  gravi- 
tation as  a  fundamental   principle,  as  did  Laplace;  and 
he  did  not  underatand  the  Newtonian  laws  of  Motion 
Shich  were  clearly  set  out  by  his  contemporary  d'Alem- 
t  in  France. 
I  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  existed  only  a        «. 
1  number  of  strictrly-defined  scientific  principles.  JJ'^'p'" 
(  attraction  and  repulsion  and  those  of  atomic  Jj^'°* 
1  combination   stand  out  prominently ;    to  S^SSr'* 
»dded,  about  that   time,  the  principle  of 
tab  of  vital  foroee — the  former  through  the 
a  and  electricity,  the  latter  through 

uliar  in  earlier  times,  ao- 
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quired  special  importance  through  French  mathematicianB 
and  naturalistB.  They  were  e(^erly  seized  by  the  Bchool 
of  philosophers  which  centred  in  Schelling  and  termed 
its  doctrine  the  philosophy  of  Nature.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  school  reacted  harmfully  upon  the  prepress  of 
science  itself,  though  some  of  its  members,  like  Lamarck, 
Oken,  and  Treviranus,  anticipated  later  important  de- 
velopments ;  and  von  Baer,  unlike  Liebig,  appreciated  its 
deeper-lying  truth. 

When  the  convertibility  of  heat  and  mechanical 
motion  was  established,  and  mechanical  forces  took  the 
place  of  vital  forces  in  biology,  when  the  vaguely  ex- 
pressed principle  of  the  conservation  of  force  was  added 
to  the  equally  vilely  expressed  principle  of  the  conser- 
vation of  matter,  physiolc^ts  trained  in  the  school  of 
Liebig  attempted  to  build  up  a  system  of  philosophy 
upon  the  basis  of  these  conceptions.  This  was  the  well- 
known  and  popular  philosophy  of  Kraft  uad  Stoff.  It 
contained  really  nothii^  new,  but  spread  ideas  which 
had  been  expressed  in  a  better  style  and  in  choicer 
langut^  by  the  French  Encf^dopeediBta  into  circles  in 
Grermany  to  wfaioh  both  Fnndh  philosophy  and  that  of 
their  own  country  was  either  foreign  or  unintelligible.       1 

If  we  read  the  current  histories  of  philosophy  ol  j 
the  nineteenth  century,  nciirly  all  written  by  German 
Bcholara,  we  are  unduly  impressed  by  another  contem- 
porary movement  of  thought,  Che  oni!  juitt  referred  to 
heing  mostly  n^lect«cl  and  noli  counLi^i  a  pliUoHopb] 
at  all.'  ^^iOu^ikJ^til^JutlaBkM  phUosopby  { 
lave  alleiDpt] 
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In  those  histories,  the  naturalistic  tendency  is  usually 
disregarded,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  made  to  appear 
as  if  the  idealistic  systems  alone  deserved  the  name  of        s. 

"Idealism." 

philosophy.  A  prominent  example  of  the  attitude  is  the 
well-known  work  of  Kuno  Fischer,  for  whom  modem 
philosophy  is  wellnigh  identical  with  Idealism  of  the 
Hegelian  tjrpe.  This  monumental  History,  though  a  work 
of  genius,  is  nevertheless  misleading,  for  it  puts  into  the 
foreground  or  fills  almost  the  entire  picture  with  a  move- 
ment of  thought  which  was  not  international,  and  has 
become  so  only  to  a  moderate  extent  at  a  later  period. 
The  international  movement  of  European  Thought 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  dominated  by  the 
development  of  scientific  ideas  in  all  the  three  countries 
alike.  Idealism,  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  was  in  the 
general  movement  only  an  episode,  though  an  important  9. 
and  suggestive  one.  Its  real  meaning  and  value  is  intLe 
only  now  beginnmg  to  be  justly  appreciated.  One  of  mowment. 
the  reasons  why  for  a  time  the  Idealistic  Systems  were 
discarded  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
rest  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  of  experience,  such 
as  the  natural  sciences  had  prepared  for  themselves. 
That  this  was  necessary  was  recognised  by  some  of  the 
most  abstract  thinkers,  such  as  Fichte  and  Hegel :  they 
handed  over  the  performance  of  this  important  task  to 
disdplee  and  followers ;  in  their  latest  works  these 
two  thinkers  sought  for  the  necessary  proofs  of  their 
llpfacaot  generalisations  respectively  in  the  data  of  the 
nal  and  in  those  of  the  collective  human  conscious- 
^ .  in  pqrchological  and  historical  facts.  Hence 
)  outoome  of  Idealistic  Thought  was  not  a 
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general  acceptance  of  the  higher  metaphysical  principles, 
but  a  reversion  to  psychological,  historical,  and  anthro- 
pological studies.  In  this  direction  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  accumulated  an  enormous  mass 
of  material  which  foremost  thinkers  of  the  present  day 
aim  at  utilising  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the 
programme  of  earlier  Idealism.  It  is  now  being  grad- 
ually admitted  that  no  one  indicated  this  pr(^ramme 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively  than  Hegel  himself. 
That  he  failed  to  impress  lastingly  the  philosophical 
mind  may  be  traced,  among  other  causes,  to  two  main 
defects  Jn  the  process  by  which  he  tried  to  carry  out 
his  main  principle  and  to  substantiate  the  inherent 
truth  of  his  fundamental  conception.  This  fundamental 
conception  is  that  of  the  ultimate  Beality  as  Mind  or 
Spirit. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  ou  former  occasions,  the  German 
word  Oeist  has  several  meanings.  The  very  attempt  to 
translate  it  into  the  English  language  reveals  the  un- 
certainty of  the  conception,  the  context  of  Hegel's 
own  exposition  requiring  us  sometimes  to  use  the  word 
Mind,  sometimes  Spirit,  sometimes  Consciousness.  Had 
Hegel  entered  upon  a  more  oueful  p^yohologioal  account 
of  what  is  meant  by  this  term  he  would  have  been 
able  to  guard  his  followei-s  from  putting  too  narrow  a 
deOnition  upon  his  fundamental  principle  ;  had  he.  e.g., 
continually  kept  before  his  reBdem  hie  earlier  expression 
tlmt  the  Absolute  is  Subject,  no  doubt  could  have  arisen 
as  bojuft  position  ra^ftriling  Uie  ijueation  of  the  Person- 
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osophy  could  not  have  been  identified  with  Pantheism. 
Had  he,  on  the  other  side,  sufficiently  guarded  his  readers 
against  identifying  the  term  Mind  or  Spirit  with  that 
very  small  portion  of  Eeality  which  each  of  us  terms  his 
individual  self;  had  he  emphasised  that  he  meant  the 
larger  consciousness  which  embraces  everything ;  he  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  Feuerbach  to  put  a  purely 
anthropological  or  materialistic  *  interpretation  on  his 
philosophy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  speaking  of  the 
Mind  or  Spirit,  Hegel  had  every  one  of  the  different 
meanings  of  the  term  Geist  before  him;  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  individual  human  self-consciousness,  as 
well  as  the  objective  mind  and  the  larger  meaning 
implied  by  the  Leibnizian  Monad  as  an  individual 
mirror  of  the  whole  universe. 

But  these  meanings  are  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct 
and  their  mutual  relations  explained  and  defined,  and 
indeed,  if  such  definition  is  at  all  possible,  it  was  not  at 
the  time  so  urgently  needed  as  it  has  become  since,  for 
Hegel's  hearers  and  readers  possessed,  to  a  large  extent, 
an  unconscious  knowledge  of  what  was  meant.  They 
lived  on  the  reminiscences  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
age,  with  its  high  aspirations,  its  brilliant  creations,  and 
its  great  achievements.  It  was  a  generation  full  of 
hope»  aspiration,  and  confidence  which  Hegel  addressed, 
and  the  term  Oeist  when  uttered  called  forth  an  im- 
mediate response  from  any  attentive  hearer  or  sym- 
pathetic reader.  What  Hegel  professed  to  give,  many 
young  minds  were  in  search  of,  and  eager  to  receive 
^nthout  muoh   critical  questioning.      This   questioning 
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belonged  to  a  later  period,  to  a  generation  out  of  touch 
with  the  aspirations  of  an  earlier  age,  and  in  whom 
the  reminiscences  bad  faded  away. 

It  will  not  be  without  help  to  my  readers  if  I  remind 
them  how,  in  our  day,  certain  terms  equally  undefinable 
have  come  to  govern  a  large  part  of  our  thinking :  how, 
e.g.,  the  term  "  evolution "  is  now  indiscriminately  used 
and  supposed  to  convey  a  distinct  meaning — how  it  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a  master-key  which  opens  the 
door  of  every  secret  chamber;  as  a  watchword  which 
will  allow  us  to  pass  every  difficulty  and  emerge  safely 
from  the  labyrinth  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Yet  if  we 
look  into  the  matter  somewhat  more  closely,  the  term 
"  evolution "  has  been  defined  by  its  greatest  champion 
only  in  the  narrowest,  purely  mechanical  sense. 
Students  of  Hegel's  philosophy  may  here  interpose,  and 
remind  us  that  Hegel  himself  felt  the  necessity  of 
defining  more  exactly  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
Absolute,  that  he,  in  fact  adopted  ft  ipedal  me^iod, 
suggested  by  Fichte — the  diiilectic  method.  TJnfortun-  J 
ately,  however,  this  method  did  little  more  than4 
emphasise  a  purely  logical  formula,  which  was  even 
more  empty  than  the  later  mechu!iii.'-iiil  fimnula  adopted 
by  Spencer.  The  whole  of  Hugd'n  jjhi^t:."] >liy  i 
then    to 
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development, — the  logical  of  H^l  and  the  mechanical 
of  Spencer, — have  given    to    their  followers   abundant 
occupation.     Starting  in  both  caaea  with  the  object  of 
illustrating  and  verifying  an  abstract  canon  of  thought, 
their  eyes   have   been  arrested   by    the   incomparably 
greater  interest  which  the  region  of  facta  presented  to 
them,  and,  held  by  this  interest,  they  have  gradually 
forgotten  the  dry  formula  which  started  them  on  their 
journey.     Hence    the  great  accession  to  actual  know- 
ledge of  historical  and  physical  facts  which  resulted  in 
both  cases.     Yet,  with  this  accumulation  of  new  know- 
ledge, the  philosophical  problem  was  not  solved.     There       ii 
still  remained  the  question :  What  do  we  mean  when  "^S™ 
we  speak  of  Mind  or  of  the  Absolute  ?     Similarly,  the  q^^ 
modem  doctrine  of  Evolution  leaves    unanswered   the  DotKdnd 
question :  What  is  it  that  evolves  ?     What,  e.g.,  is  the  n 
real  essence  of  life  and  progress  ? 

So  far  as  Hegel  is  concerned,  the  principal  merit  of 
hie  philosophy  in  the  history  of  modem  Thought  seems 
to  be  that  he  formulated  two  definite  problems, — the 
problem  of  defining  the  Absolute  or  Ultimate  Reality, 
and  the  further  problem  of  finding  an  intellectual  path- 
way by  which  to  reach  it.  The  first  he  provisionally 
solved  by  describing  the  Eeality  as  Spirit  or  Mind ;  the 
second  by  his  dialectical  method.  And  the  modem 
idealistic  movement  of  Thought  started  in  this  country 
by  taking  up  these  problems  as  defined  by  Hegel,  trying 
tij  do  his  work  over  again  with  the  help  of  the  deeper 
maigfat  that  had  been  gained  through  science  and  history 
B  one  side,  through  Ic^cal  and  psychological  studies 
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This  movement,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
A  whole  generation  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Hegel  and  the  beginning  of  H^elian  studies  in  this 
country.  Durii^  that  period  Hegel  was  forgotten  and 
neglected  in  his  own  country :  it  was  the  period  during 
which  the  scientific  spirit  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
usurped  the  name  of  philosophy — moving  about  in  the 
new  region  of  thought  in  the  same  uncritical  manner  in 
which  Metaphysics  had  deported  themselves  before  the 
time  of  Kant.  The  Critical  Spirit  was  only  then 
beginning  to  examine  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Science  in  the  same  way  as  Kant  had,  two  generations 
earlier,  examined  the  principles  and  methods  of  Meta- 
it.  physics.  We  may  term  this  period  that  intervened 
banntioD.  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  idealistic  school  of 
thought,  the  "  period  of  transition." 

The  labours  of  this  period,  so  far  as  scientific  thought 
is  concerned,  are  marked  by  their  growing  inteiuational 
character ;  at  the  end  of  the  period  science  had  be- 
come cosmopolitan.  Not  so  philoBopliy.  Elach  of  the 
three  countrieiB  to  which  we  are  mainly  interested 
prepared  in  ibB  own  < 
marks  the  ^ipatukl  h 
beginning 
identify 
the  nai 
and  thi 
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All  these  terms,  if  they  were  not  invented,  at  least 
became  current  during  this  period.  But  they  convey 
only  a  superficial  idea  of  the  underlying  motives  which 
directed  the  thought  of  the  period.  The  most  charac- 
teristic feature  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  general  dis- 
ruption of  thought,  in  the  rise  everywhere  of  antagonistic 
schools  with  sharply  marked  contrastB  leading  to  violeni 
controversies.  The  thought  ot  this  period  is  accordingly 
dualistic ;  the  older  faith  in  the  existence  of  some 
supreme  governing  principle  in  the  world  of  Thought 
or  Reality  is  gradually  disappearing,  or  is  supported 
only  by  an  undue  emphasis  laid  upon  one  side  of  truth, 
with  a  complete  disregard  for  the  other.  And  the 
systems  of  philosophy  which  became  current  durii^ 
that  period  may  likewise  be  characterised  ae  dualistic 
in  opposition  to  the  monism  of  HegeL  Thus  we  have 
in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  the  two  unreconciled 
principles  of  Will  and  Intellect ;  in  Comte  those  of 
Egoism  and  Altruism ;  and  in  Spencer  those  of  the 
Knowable  and  the  ITaknowable.  But  behind  and  below 
these  more  proniinout  popular  and  ^gressive  systems 
we  have  the  deeper-going  currents  of  thought  which 
are  slowly  preparing  a  new  era.  The  writings  of  the 
thinkers  who  performed  this  silent  and  unobtrusive 
work  are  popularly  less  known,  but  it  is  to  them 
tiiat  students  of  history  must  revert  in  order  to  under- 
the  present  endeavour  towards  a  more  reassuring 
r^poful  position.  This  underlying  current  of  pre- 
work  is  represented  in  Gei-many  mainly  by 
Ltiil  flninti  of  tiie  Neo-Eantiane;  in  France  by 
nutiy  by  T.  H.  Green  and  Henry 
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Sidgwick.  None  of  these  thinkers,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Lotze,  have  received  much  attention  outside 
of  their  own  countiy,  and  Lotze  himself,  though  he  for 
a  time  kept  the  philosophical  interest  from  completely 
dying  ont  at  the  Universities,  has,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  hardly  received  that  attention  in  his  own 
country  which  his  writings  deserve.  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  mainly  in  this,  that  he  is,  since  I^eibniz,  the 
only  thinker  who  had  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
of  Nature  and  of  those  of  Mind ;  that  he  kept  the 
principles  of  both  distinctly  apart ;  and  that  accordingly, 
in  the  popular  estimation,  the  dualistic  character  of  his 
writings  and  his  extreme  cautionsness  made  him  appear 
inconclusive.  To  this  must  be  added  the  further 
characteristic  that  he  had  no  genuine  historical  interest, 
and  little  appreciation  for  formal  logic, — two  provinces 
of  research  which  hod  received  special  attention  among 
Hegel's  followers  as  well  as  among  his  opponents ;  and 
these  at  the  time  made  up  almost  the  entire  philosoph- 
ical public.  His  sudden  death  in  the  year  1881  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  the  Until  touches  to  the 
systematic  statement  of  bin  viowh,  iliough  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  third  volume  'if  the  '  SyHtem '  would  have 
given  us  aWMttBC^WlMHtt  Jtwl   ItM  syatemattcally 


codoaralnc 
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general  Introduction,  According  to  this  view,  Philo- 
sophy proper  or  Metaphysics  gives  no  new  knowledge, 
but  is  merely  an  attempt  to  reconcile  opinions  gained 
by  very  different  processes  of  thought  and  observation ; 
by  the  rigid  methods  of  science  on  the  one  side  and  the 
demands  of  practical  life  on  the  other. 

This  critical  or  judicial  attitude  of  philosophy  was 
prepared  by  Locke  and  Hume  in  this  country  and  clearly 
stated  by  Kant ;  but  the  great  change  which  the  latter 
introduced,  together  with  the  new  world  of  creative 
mental  activity  in  the  region  of  poetry  and  art,  gave, 
in  Germany,  a  renewed  impetus  to  constructive  thought, 
and  pushed  aside  for  a  generation  the  continuance  of 
the  critical  work  and  judicial  sifting  which  Kant  had 
initiated.  From  this  point  of  view  Lotze  is  the  true 
heir  of  the  Kantian  bequest;  but  in  several  directions 
he  extended  the  foundation  of  the  Kantian  argument 
and  gave  it  a  freer  movement. 

Beplying  to  Hume's  doubts,  Kant  had  taken  up  the 
position  that,  whatever  force  these  may  have,  the  human 
mind  is  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  experience  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  that  our  philosophy  of  the  mind  must 
contain  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon ;  further,  the 
human  mind  is  also  in  possession  of  a  definite  moral  law, 
and  this  fact  must  also  throw  light  on  its  constitution. 
Lotse  defines  the  same  position  somewhat  more  fully; 
on,  the  one  side,  he  says,  we  have  the  region  of  facts 
seientifio  oonception,  on  the  other  we  have  an  equally 
of  moral,  sesthetical,  and  religious  demand  and 
The  two  regions  play  an  equal  part  in  human 
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life,  human  history,  and  human  culture,  and  require  to 
be  equally  recognised.  He  terms  these,  the  World  of 
Things  and  the  World  of  Values. 

A  conviction,  he  holds,  must  be  arrived  at  which  per- 
mits uB  to  harmonise  these  two  realms  of  thought,  to 
remove  the  many  apparent  contradictions  and  difficulties. 
It  is  also  clear  that  he  considered  that  the  modern  mind 
possesses  already,  in  a  theistic  view  of  the  world  and  life, 
such  a  conviction ;  he  is,  as  he  says,  old  -  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Keligion,  and  he 
does  not  disguise  his  belief  that  the  ultimate  unifying 
thought  is  a  concern  of  the  personal  character,  and  that 
philosophy  can  do  no  more  than  defend  the  position  most 
clearly  expressed  in  Christian  doctrine  against  the 
many  objections  and  doubts  which  inevitably  spring 
up  through  the  progress  of  scientific  thought  and  the 
practical  experience  of  life. 

The  unique  situation  of  Lotze  with  regard  to  the  natu- 
ral and  the  mental  sciences  is  not  limited  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  these  two  gi-eat  departments  of 
Knowledge  as  they  existed  in  his  time.  Such  a  know- 
ledge has  been  the  property  of  other  thinkers  before  and 
after  him ;  but,  since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  not  one  of 
them  had  gone  through  an  equally  severe  training  od 
both  sides,  a  training  which  we  may,  following  the 
popular  usage,  call  &  mathematieal  and  classical  training; 
no  one  has,  since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  been  able  to  J 
reason  with  the  same  assurance  on  the  lines  of  the  * 
exact  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  historical  sciences. 
This  means  that  Lotze  grasped  the  principles  and 
methods  of  tho  iiialhumaticiil  uiid  iiutural  sciences  Just 
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as  firmlj  as  those  of  philosophical  and  historical 
criticism. 

Perhaps  the  only  other  thinker,  in  recent  times, 
who  was  equally  qualified  by  his  training,  knowledge, 
and  sympathies  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the 
scientific  and  religious  interests  of  the  age,  was  Fechner ; 
but  his  general  philosophical  views  were  too  little 
systematic  to  impress  his  contemporaries.  Behind  both 
him  and  Lotze  there  stood,  however,  an  influence  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  either:  this  was  the 
influence  of  Goethe,  which  in  philosophy  made  itself  felt 
mainly  through  Schelling.  From  this  source  Fechner 
inherited  the  poetical  and  mystical  features  of  his  scien- 
tific as  well  as  of  his  religious  and  his  humorous  writ- 
ings, but  he  was  also  much  impressed  by  the  promising 
methods  of  exact  research,  which  led  him  safely  out  of 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Natur-Philosophie.  Lotze,  on  his  part, 
had  none  of  the  mysticism  and  poetry  of  Fechner,  but  he 
had  also  less  reverence  for  the  mathematical  formula,  the 
power  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  which  he  estimated 
correctly.  He  was  also  quite  averse  from  those  shallow 
compromises  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
aspects  so  common  and  popular  in  this  country,  such 
as  found  a  well-meant  expression,  e,g.,  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  and  in  some  more  recent  apologies  of  Theistic 
Thought,  which,  though  seemingly  helpful  for  the 
moment,  lose  their  meaning  with  every  new  aspect 
revealed  by  the  progress  of  natural  research  and  histori- 
cal criticism. 

Some  of  his  earlier  writings  were  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  what  he  termed  the  mechanical  sciences. 
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and  to  the  expulsion  of  the  current  conception  of  a  vital 
force;  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  shallow  views  of  the 
materialists,  nor  those  of  later  pessimists,  nor  was  he 
overawed  by  Darwinism.  His  position  is  defined  by  his 
vei-sion  of  a  truth  stated  already  by  Leibniz — that 
mechanism  is  an  all  -  pervading  but  a  subordinate 
principle  of  Beality:  thus,  neither  the  'Force  and 
Matter '  of  Buchner,  nor  the  *  Will '  of  Schopenhauer, 
nor  the  *  Unconscious '  of  Hartmann,  nor  *  Natural 
Selection,'  led  him  astray. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  my  readers  that  I  give  such  a 
prominent  place  to  a  thinker  who  is  so  little  popularly 
known ;  indeed,  the  philosophy  which  he  represents  re- 
frains on  principle  from  indulging  in  easy  watchwords 
or  marketable  phrases;  it  is  more  an  attitude  of  mind 
and  a  habit  of  thought  which  he  cultivates ;  the  study 
of  his  writings  may  appropriately  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  philosophy  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
prehensive reasoned  creed.  And  apart  from  the  episode 
of  the  idealistic  systems  which  intervened  between  Kant 
and  Lotze,  this  is  really  the  position  of  philosophical 
thought  initiated  by  Locke  and  Hume  in  this  country 
and  by  Leibniz  abroad,  and  clearly  defined  by  Kant. 
Instead  of  starting  with  some  self-evident  principle, 
some  definition  of  method  or  some  highest  conception  of 
the  essence  of  Beality,  of  the  truly  Heal,  as  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  did,  and  as  the  idealists  in  Germany  attempted 
to  do,  the  philosophy  I  am  now  referring  to  is  contem- 
15.  plative  and  critical  rather  than  constructive.  It  tries  to 
S  -ae.Uoa  «,e  ^t  ^  .,  n»ght  „d  Kncleage 
thought      which  are  already  in  existence,  aims  at  grasping  them  as 
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a  whole,  finding  their  rationale,  and  penetrating  to  the 
frequently  hidden  principles  which  they  unconsciously 
employ.  Such  an  attitude  of  thought  implies,  however, 
a  mode  of  procedure  which  was  not  congenial  to  Lotze's 
mind,  and  which  was  just  what  was  supplied  by  that 
school  of  thought  for  which  he  had  but  scant  apprecia- 
tion. This  school  of  thought  was  represented  most 
prominently  in  this  country,  though  its  antecedents 
may  be  traced  to  various  Continental  thinkers  of  the 
very  first  order.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of 
origins,  and  this  in  two  directions — viz.,  historically 
and  psychologically.     Its  watchword  is  Development  or       10. 

study  of 

Evolution.  It  traces  the  genesis  of  things  in  Nature  origiM. 
and  the  growth  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  It  does 
so  not  without  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  truth  and 
value  of  any  fact  or  idea  depends  on  its  history.  Lotze 
opposes  tUs  view  by  saying  that  validity  is  not  dependent 
upon  historical  but  on  logical  evidence;  it  must  be 
substantial,  carrying  its  own  credentials.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  Lotze*s  philosophy  is  pre-evolutionary. 

With  the  fuller  recognition  of  this  idea  of  development 
we  enter  a  new  phase  of  nineteenth  century  thought; 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  era  was  heralded  by  a 
scientific  version  of  this  principle,  and  that  it  gave  to 
philosophy  in  this  country  a  distinctly  naturalistic  bias. 
This    naturalistic   bias    had  been  prepared   already  by       17. 

^      *^  ^        .^    Naturalistic 

the  Association-psychology  of  Mill  and  Bain ;  Bain,  as  gj*^ 
well  as  Spencer  and  Huxley,  was  much  influenced  by  pwioaophy. 
the  independent  physiological  researches  of   the    Con- 
tinental  school,   headed    by    von    Baer    and   Johannes 
Milller.     The  exponents  of  Naturalism  in  England  never 

VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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indulged  in  the  extreme  version  of  Feuerbach  and  the 
popular  materialists  in  Grermany ;  nevertheless  they  pro- 
voked a  desire  on  the  part  of  an  opposite  school  of 
thought  to  give  a  more  idealistic  expression  to  the 
current  idea  of  development,  now  become  popular  under 
the  term  Evolution. 

This  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  de- 
velopment, the  search  for  origins  and  the  genesis  of 
things,  they  found  fully  alive  in  the  historical  studies  oC 
German  and  French  scholars,  and  much  of  this  was  seen 
to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  idealistic  school  of 
thought  of  which  H^el  stood  out  as  the  last  and 
greatest  representative. 

The  central  philosophy  of  Hegel  thus  became  a  sub- 
ject in  the  studies  of  this  schooL  It  gave  an  answer  to 
a  question  which,  on  closer  scrutiny,  was  found  to  be  ig- 
nored in  the  naturalistic  conception,  for  it  became  evident 
that  in  that  conception  neither  the  subject  nor  the  object 
of  the  process  was  defined  or  at  all  intelligible.  For  the 
purposes  of  natural  science,  of  the  scientific  connectioo 
of  things  and  events  in  time  and  space,  the  statement  of 
a  process  was  sufficient,  but  the  philosophical  mind 
desires  to  go  a  step  further :  What  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  this  process  ?  What  is  the  power  that  started 
it,  and  what  is  its  end  and  aim  7  To  these  questions 
the  Evolutional  system  of  H^el  gave  a  definite  answer. 
The  power  underlying  all,  or  the  Absolute,  is,  according 
to  Hegel,  Spirit  or  Mind,  and  the  parpoee  of  the  process 
which  oan  be  traced  in  1^  aaoending  stages  of  thought 
is  self-realisation. 

Thinkers  in  this  conntry  set  Ihemselves  accordingly  to 
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find  out  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  Hegel  had 
been  able  to  substantiate  this,  his  leading  conception. 
It  is  clear  that  this  task  involved  a  great  many  separate 
problems,  and  that  these  problems  were  not  altogether 
identical  with  those  formulated  by  Hegel's  disciples  and 
followers  in  Germany.  There,  if  we  disregard  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  movement,  the  influence  of  Hegel  showed 
itself  in  two  very  different  directions. 

They  were  represented  by  the  school  of  historical 
research  in  which  the  history  of  philosophy  and,  in 
general,  the  history  of  ideas,  played  a  prominent  part; 
and,  distinct  from  this,  by  a  revival  of  the  study  of  logic, 
by  a  criticism  of  Hegel's  dialectic  from  within  and  a 
return  to  the  Kantian  position.  In  this  country  the 
studies  of  Hegel's  doctrine  took  a  different  direction: 
they  were  mainly  prompted  by  an  ethical  interest,  a 
conviction  that  the  growing  influence  of  Utilitarianism 
tended  to  destroy  the  spiritual  side  of  morality,  reducing 
ethics  to  a  sort  of  Calculus  which  took  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  emotional  element  in  human  nature.  This  was 
indeed  felt  by  some  of  the  Utilitarians  themselves:  in 
different  ways  by  Mill  and  the  followers  of  Gomte  in  this 
country. 

But  the  leaders  of  what  has  been  termed  Transcen- 
dentalism felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  rising  tide 
of  the  naturalistic  and  negative  thought,  and  of  utilising 
the  results  gained  by  scientific  thought,  in  some  better 
way  than  the  older  apologetic  literature  had  done.  A 
new  intellectual  basis  had  to  be  found.  James  Mar- 
tineau  and  T.  H.  Green  both  worked  with  this  object  in 
view,  but  only  the  latter  succeeded  in  arousing  sufficient 
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interest  among  the  younger  generation,  mainly  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Glasgow,  where  Wallace, 
the  Cairds,  and  later,  F.  H.  Bradley,  produced  standard 
works,  all  of  which  professed  to  be  expressions  of  the 
spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  Hegel's  philosophy. 
H  mi  Quite  independently  of  this  movement,  a  new  era 

Swct.  ^^  thought  was  prepared  by  Henry  Sidgwick's  epoch- 
making  criticism  of  ethical  theories.  The  revival  of  the 
study  of  Berkeley's  writings  through  Campbell  Fraser  in 
Edinburgh  tended  likewise  in  the  direction  of  a  spiritual 
philosophy,  at  present  represented  by  some  of  the  le€ul- 
ing  thinkers  in  this  country.  At  this  period  philosophi- 
cal thought  in  all  the  three  countries  was  much  occupied 
in  destroying  the  older  metaphysic,  the  place  of  which 
was  in  general  taken  by  what  is  called  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge, a  critical  investigation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
or  categories  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  Kant.  At  this 
so.       problem  the  Neo-Kantians  in  Germany,  Edward  Gaird 

Theory  of       *  " 

Knowledge,  in  this  couutry,  and  Eenouvier  in  France,  worked  inde- 
pendently, not  without  the  hope  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them  that  a  new  metaphysic  might  arise  out  of 
their  investigations :  such  was  indeed,  according  to  some 
of  his  interpreters,  the  implied  aim  of  Kant  himself. 
Lotze  alone  put  Metaphysics  at  the  entrance  of  his 
systematic  work,  his  aim  being  not  to  decide  as  to  the 
limits  of  human  reason,  but  rather  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  abstract  terms  or  categories  of  thought  in  and  through 
which  language  expresses  the  ideal  content  of  the  human 
mind;  a  deep-lying  conviction  of  an  essentially  ethical 
character. 

An  independent  line  of  research  was   struck  out  by 
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Wundt  in  Germany  and  consistently  followed  up.  What  si. 
had  been  recommended  since  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon 
in  England,  and  attempted  in  a  fragmentary  manner  by 
various  thinkers,  was  here  done  with  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness. Without,  as  it  appeara,  any  preconceived 
notion  as  to  the  final  result,  Wundt  approached  the 
phenomena  of  Mind  from  the  outside,  and  with  the  ap- 
proved methods  of  the  experimental  and  exact  sciences, 
taking  up  what  Fechner  had  termed  the  psycho-physical 
problem :  this  led  him  on  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  principles  of  exact  reasoning,  and,  in  the  sequel,  to 
that  remarkable  discovery  of  the  essential  difference 
between  psychical  and  physical  phenomena  of  which  he 
has  given  such  a  penetrating  account. 

The  outcome  may  be  shortly  expressed  as  the  growth 
of  mental  as  compared  with  the  mere  preservation  of 
physical  energy.  This  produced  a  change  and  widening 
in  Wundt's  philosophical  horizon,  and  his  speculation 
assumed  a  distinctly  idealistic  character:  his  studies 
moved  more  and  more  away  from  the  psycho-physical 
field  of  research,  in  which  he  will  always  stand  out  as 
the  most  prominent  and  leading  figure.  The  conception 
of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  mental  energy  would 
necessarily  lead  to  historical  studies,  to  the  wide  r^on 
of  objective  mental  life,  of  which  language,  custom, 
religious  rites  and  systems  form  the  documentary 
evidence,  what  is  termed  in  Grermany  Volker-Psyehologie, 
Yet,  what  had  happened  to  Lotze  repeated  itself  to  some 
extent  in  Wundt's  philosophical  reputation.  One-sided 
Materialists  had  hailed  in  the  young  Lotze,  as  they  did 
later  in  the  younger  Wundt,  the  champion  of  their  own 
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cauBe,  and  had  ridiculed  his  Metaphysics.  The  idealistic 
turn  in  Wundt's  mind,  when  revealed,  found  as  little 
favour  in  that  quarter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
development  is  strikingly  representative  of  the  change 
of  thought  which  took  place,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  other  countries,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  pre- 
paratory to  the  new  Idealism  of  the  future. 

Another  line  of  thought  which  helped  in  the  same 
direction  was  just  that  which  to  many  unthinking 
persons  would  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  is  what  Huxley  termed  the  "Agnosticism 
of  the  age." 

Though  the  term  is  novel,  the  truth  it  impliee  is  old, 
being  represented  in  earlier  nineteenth  century  thought 
by  the  Kantian  limitation  imposed  on  human  reason- 
ing, and  in  this  country  by  the  position  taken  up  by 
James  Milt. 

Mansel's  '  Bampton  Lectures '  and  Herbert  Spencer's 
'  First  Principles '  (Part  I.)  drove  it  home  to  the  popular 
mind.  But  probably  the  most  impressive  line  of  reason- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  strictly  logical  analysis  of  the 
scientific  terms  "  Matter  "  and  "  Foioe."  This  was  effeoted 
in  the  domain  of  mathematical  physics ;  independently 
by  Thomson  and  Tait  in  England,  Lotze  and  Wundt  id 
Germany,  and  Renouvier  in  France. 

For  philoeaphii^  purposes  a  simple  definition  at  thai 
opening  of  Kirehhoffs  Lectures  on  "  Mechanica  "  marks 
an  epoch,  and  was  largely  tiuotad  by  philoaophioid' 
naturalists   jn    nenii^ny,    t?n>ilt^h    Kifcliliorr,   a«    little  lA^ 

Thomson  am"!  'i:^i      >  ■  ■',  ■;   i, n  iiin,rkt»d 

ii  tiu'ning-poiij;     ■  in   philo- 
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sophic  reasoning.  This  became  more  evident  and  more 
popularly  known  through  the  writings  of  Mach  in 
Germany,  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  Clifford,  and  Karl  Pearaon 
in  England.  The  manner  also  in  which  Tait  in  his 
popular  Lectures  and  his  polemics  treated  the  notions 
of  "  Matter "  and  "  Force,"  showing  that  both  could  be 
dispensed  with  in  mechanical  science,  which  could  be 
built  up  with  the  measurable  quantities  of  time,  space, 
velocity,  and  inertia  (capacity  of  motion),  demonstrated 
(he  futility  of  building  up  a  satisfactory  philosophy  upon 
the  materialistic  basis  of  Kraft  und  Staff.  However, 
the  process  of  gradually  eliminating  the  notions  of 
"  Vital  Force,"  of  "  Force  "  and  of  "  Matter  "  and  "  Sub- 
stance "  in  the  popular  sense  from  the  strict  notation  of 
science,  had  not  only  a  negative,  it  had  also  a  positive 
result :  it  led  to  various  attempts  to  say  what  the  mind 
really  means  by  the  discarded  terms  "  Force  "  and  "  Sub- 
stance," a  process  of  criticism  after  the  manner  of  Lotze. 
It  gradually  became  clear  that  these  terms,  as  well  as 
the  term  "  life,"  imply  something  non  -  mechanical, 
denoting  some  psychical  experience. 

The  foot  that  none  of  the  expounders  of  the  mechani- 
cal or  natnralistic  philosophy  could  dispense  with  one  ^^;^_i 
or  more  of  these  terms  was  a  proof  that  some  other  '^'"' 
than  mechanical  notions  had  to  be  covertly  or  surrepti- 
tiooBly  introduced  in  order  to  build  up  a  reasoned  creed. 
Thus  Herbert  Spencer  termed  the  underlying  reality  the 
Unknowable  Power,  and  the  mechanical  principle  which 
pervades  the  region  of  knowable  things.  Force ;  and 
HMokel  introduces  the  term  "  Substance."  These  three 
pble  to  the  human  mind  only  through 
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an  inner  experience :  "  Power  "  and  "  Force  "  have  a  sense 
only  through  experiences  of  conscious  ment&l  effort ;  and 
"  Substance  "  is  merelj  an  objective  term  for  what  we,  in 
onr  oonsciouB  subjective  life,  are  aware  of  as  the  "  con- 
tinuum of  presentatioDB,"  Eant's  unity  of  apperceptioD, 
or  the  "  T<^ther "  of  sensations  and  ideas. 

In  the  latter  sense  Lotze  made  use  of  the  oonceptioD 
of  a  Universal  Substance  as  the  underlyii^  spiritual 
bond  which  maintains  order  and  intercourse  betweeo 
the  mechanically  separated  elemente  of  the  physical 
world. 

To  express  it  quite  generally,  tlie  logical  consequence 
of  the  growing  conviction  that  in  the  outer  mechanical 
or  physical  world  nothing  could  be  found  which  corre- 
sponded to  such  tenns  as  "  Force,"  "  Substance,"  or  "  life," 
was  to  give  to  philosophic  thought  a  movement  towards 
the  region  of  our  inward  experiuioe.  This  movement 
was,  to  begin  with,  logical,  but  nocessarily  became  ulti- 
mately psychological.  And  this  is  exactly  the  turn 
which  marivB  two  of  the  most  prominent  schools  of 
philosophy  at  the  present  i»y. 

Another  school  ot  thought,  ni'^],,;;  !■■  .-  .i..!-  futent  on 
similar  lines,  originated  in  Fnr  n-  Cumte, 

termed   itnnU^Jmtttmn^yhr    ""frkcl    m    tim 
direction,  1 
neither  j 
ledge 
It  etrei 
duce, 
intercBtH 
cal  thoiH 
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interest.  If,  lu  the  Middle  Ages,  philosophy  could  be 
termed  the  "  handmaid  of  Theology,"  one  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  it 
is  the  "  handmaid  of  social  science."  For  the  present 
argument,  however,  it  is  important  to  point  out  how 
Positivism,  in  the  hands  of  Comte  and  his  disciples,  in- 
volved two  psychological  problems.  First,  it  pointed  to 
Altruism  as  the  essentially  human  as  opposed  to  £^oism 
as  the  essentially  animal  element  in  human  nature. 
Secondly,  it  insisted  upon  some  form  of  social  "  Together  " 
as  the  primary  fact  of  social  life,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  that  individuals  form  the  constituting  elements  of 
society.  And  Comte  himself  gave  expression  to  the 
deeper  psychological  truth  that  the  study  of  concrete 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  abstract 
notions,  must  be  imbued  with  the  eaprit  d'tnsemble,  the 
synoptic  view  of  things,  a  truth  which  has  found  ex- 
pression in  modem  psychological  doctrine  which  starts, 
not  with  isolated  sensations  and  their  aggregates,  but 
with  the  continuum  in  time  and  space  of  mental  states. 


II. 


beginning  of  this  chapter  I  stated  that,  in  the       u. 
of  Thought,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  "tO" 

PmIUow 

which  took  plaoe  durmg  the  nineteenth  century  flf^^ 
ibably  the  ascendancy  attained  by  the  scientific  "••"™- 
vliich,  for  a  time,  seemed  almost  to  vanquish 
lEnal  interaet,  escaping  also  the  destructive 
.     In  the  popular  estimation,  this 
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feature  is  expressed  ae  the  rise  of  Kaluralism,  followed 
by  Materialism  and  Industrialism.  We  have  now  seen 
how  this  spreading  tide  of  naturalistic  thought  showed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  signs  of  going  down, 
giving  way  to  a  counter  current  which  promises  to  be 
idealistic  and  spiritual.  Should  this  promise  be  ful- 
filled, as  seems  to  be  an  increasing  hope  in  all  the 
three  countries,  the  historian  of  Thought  will  be  entitled 
to  take  an  opposite  view,  and  to  look  upon  the  whole 
process  as  a  development  of  Idealism,  in  the  course  of 
which  Naturalism,  with  its  concomitant  features,  formed 
only  an  episode. 

This  view  can,  at  present,  only  be  maintained  by 
showing  not  merely  how  the  principles  of  Naturalism, 
Positivism,  and  Materialism  have  failed  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  scrutiny  which  the  critical  spirit  has 
.  applied  to  them,  but  emphatically  also  by  showing  where 
the  positive  beginnings  of  a  new  phase  of  Idealism  are 
to  be  found. 

Before  tracing  more  clearly  the  renewal  of  this 
hopeful  and  promising  spirit  which  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  in  the  region  of  philosophy,  we  must  point  to 
another  episode  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
development  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  which  has 
had,  next  to  Naturalism,  the  most  marked  influence  on 
general  literature  and  on  the  popular  mind,  especially  in 
Germany.  This  is  the  appearance  of  Pessimism.  The 
pessimistic  phase  of  thought  showed  itself  in  poetry  and 
literature  before  it  was  reoognised  that  it  had  received 
a  philosophical  setting  in  tiie  now  oelehnted  system  of 
Schopenhauer.     This  jihase  of  thought  is  by  no  means 
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equally  represented  in  the  three  countries,  though  the 
wave  of  Pessimism  which  spread  through  the  Continental 
literature  of  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
found,  or  imagined  it  found,  a  living  voice  in  one  side  of 
Byron's  poetry ;  so  much  so  that  a  prominent  historian 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  namely 
Gervinus,  has  devoted  a  lengthy  chapter  to  the  subject. 

As  we  are  at  present  occupied  with  the  real  advance 
which  philosophic  thought  can  register  during  the 
century,  and  neither  with  its  aberrations  in  the  form 
of  pessimism  nor  with  its  practical  decline  through  the 
mood  of  sceptical  indifiference,  it  would  hardly  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  Schopenhauer  or  his  follower  von 
Hartmann,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  respective 
fundamental  principles  of  their  systems,  quite  apart 
from  their  practical  applications,  mark  a  distinct  en- 
richment both  of  philosophical  thought  and  of  philosophi- 
cal language.  This  showed  itself  when  once  the  ethical 
side-issues  of  their  speculations  were  pushed  into  the 
background,  and  trained  thinkers  were  induced  to 
penetrate  to  the  deeper  foundations  of  their  thought. 

The  very  titles  of  Schopenhauer's  and  von  Hartmann's 
principal  works,  '  The  World  as  Will  and  Intellect '  of 
the  former,  'The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious'  of 
the  latter,  not  only  attracted  popular  attention,  but 
indicated  problems  which  had  received  insufficient  atten- 
tion in  the  ruling  schools.  If  the  spirit  of  dismay 
which  filled  many  younger  minds  in  Germany  after 
the  failure  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  politics 
and  of  the  idealistic  in  speculation,  found  its  philoso- 
phical justification  in  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer, 
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another  and  opposite  tendency  in  philosophy  which 
emphasised  the  importance  of  the  active  principle 
in  the  human  mind  had  to  recognise — sometimes  un- 
willingly— that  Schopenhauer  had,  thirty  years  earlier, 
come  forward  with  a  bold  solution  of  Kant's  unsolved 
enigma  by  stating  that  the  "  Thing  in  Itself "  is  WilL 
Critics  were  not  slow,  however,  to  point  out  that  both  the 
"  active  principle  "  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  Unconscious 
of  V.  Hartmann  could  be  traced  back  to  the  philosophy 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling. 

The  names  of  Schopenhauer  and  v.  Hartmann  are 
both  identified  with  distinct  philosophical  problems. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  another  brilliant  writer 
who  was  much  influenced  by  Schopenhauer,  whose  writ- 
ings have  had  a  still  greater  popular  success,  but  whose 
philosophical  importance  seems  limited  to  his  being 
the  champion  not  of  quietism  and  the  negation  of  the 
28.       Will,  but  of  its  forceful  self-assertion.     This  is  Friedrich 

Pr. 

Nietache.  Nietzschc,  who  has  in  his  own  personality  placed  before 
thoughtful  minds  an  interesting  psychological  problem. 

One  can  hardly  avoid  contrasting  with  this  philosophy 
which  moves  in  brilliant  aphorisms  and  concentrates 
itself  in  an  enigmatic  personality,  equally  devoid  of 
consistency  and  logic,  the  dignified  flow  of  thought,  the 
uneventful  lives  and  unobtrusive  personalities  of  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  thought  of  the  period. 
».       To   one  of  these   we   must   now  return  if  we  wish  to 

Contrast 

jJth^o^M  understand  a  very  large  part  of  the  philosophical  labours 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  It  was  Lotze  who, 
during  the  period  of  apparently  the  smallest  philosophi- 
cal productivity,  did  much  to  introduce  two  habits  of 


thinkers. 
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reasoning  which  have  since  his  time  imperceptibly  in- 
fluenced speculative  minds  both  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country :  the  two  works  in  which  he  has  done  this  are 
his  *  Microcosmus '  (completed  in  1864)  and  his  *  Logik ' 
(1874). 

Few  German  or  English  contemporary  thinkers  of  the 
first  order  could  be  named  in  whom  we  cannot  trace  the 
influence  of  the  painstaking  analysis  contained  in  Lotze's 
*  Logik ' :  it  has  helped  them  to  clarify  their  own  ideas 
and  to  fix  their  own  positions,  not  infrequently  in  marked 
antagonism.  Notably  he  has,  as  one  of  the  first,  brought 
out  the  main  points  which  have  to  be  settled  before 
philosophical  speculation  can  really  begin.  In  this  way 
he  has  taken  up  in  a  broader  spirit  and  with  ampler 
means  what  Kant  attempted  a  century  earlier.  Thus  he 
has  assisted  in  reviving  the  study  of  Kant's  '  Critique,' 
which  had  already  served  as  a  guide  to  those  who,  for 
various  recisons,  took  little  or  no  notice  of  Lotze's  own 
writings.  Such  are,  e,g.,  Eenouvier  in  France,  Green, 
Caird,  and  Martineau  in  England. 

To  put  only  a  few  of  the  cardinal  initial  questions 
before  my  readers,  it  will  suffice  to  ask :  Is  philosophical 
thought  to  be  based  on  psychology  or  on  logic  ?  What 
is  the  relation  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  ?  Such  ques- 
tions are  discussed  in  Lotze's  works,  and,  as  it  may  seem 
to  many,  imperfectly  or  insufficiently  answered.  The 
very  fact  that  he  seems  himself  to  hesitate  in  giving 
decided  answers,  in  fixing  and  still  more  in  carrying  out 
his  programme,  constitutes  that  peculiar  trait  in  his 
writings  which  has  become  so  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
some,  so   puzzling  and  even  repellent  to  others.      To 
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some  he  has  afforded  a  clue,  whilst  he  has  driven  away 
others  to  seek  their  salvation  elsewhere. 

What  Lotze  has  done  for  Logic  and  Metaphysics  but 
has  left  undone  for  Ethics  was  to  a  large  extent  supplied 
by  Henry  Sidgwick  in  his  *  Methods  of  Ethics ' ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  work,  the  study  of  which  is  indispens- 
able as  an  introduction  to  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  age, 
stands  out,  at  the  moment,  even  more  prominently  than 
that  of  the  *  System '  of  Lotze.  The  latter  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  elaborate  and  original  treatises  of  Brentano 
and  Husserl  (to  mention  only  two  foremost  representa- 
tives) in  Germany,  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  in  this 
country.  French  thinkers  will  more  readily  go  back 
to  Eenouvier's  *  Essais  de  Critique  G^ndrale,'  now  again 
80.       republished.     On   the   other  side  the   lesson  contained 

The  lesson  of 

the 'Micro-  in  the  *  Microcosmus '  has  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 
nised  in  recent  philosophic  thought.  To  this  I  must 
now  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

It  is  the  first  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
synoptic  view  of  the  world  and  life  from  an  introspective 
and  anthropological  standpoint.  Whereas  nearly  all 
philosophies  before  Lotze  started  from  some  definite 
metaphysical  or  methodical  principle,  and  aimed  at 
constructing  systems  and  gaining  a  unity  of  thought 
by  applying  such  principles  in  many  directions,  Lotze 
spreads  out  before  his  readers  in  orderly  arrangement 
the  great  world  of  facts  with  the  reflections  suggested 
by  them,  and  finally  attempts  to  bring  them  together 
and  connect  them  in  a  few  finishing  strokes  which 
constitute  the  main  features  of  his  philosophical  creed. 

The  task  of   philosophy  becomes,  from   this  point  of 
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view,  not  the  construction  of  a  system  by  starting  from 
some  highest  truth  and  following  this  down  in  its  various 
manifestations,  using  it  as  a  master-key  by  which  to  gain 
access  to  the  many  regions  of  science,  life,  and  history ; 
it  rests  rather  upon  the  conviction,  enormously  strength- 
ened by  the  later  doctrine  of  evolution,  that  the  diflTerent 
regions  of  human  thought  and  activity,  such  as  the  body 
of  scientific  knowledge,  the  practical  systems  of  morality, 
law,  and  society,  and,  above  all,  the  religious  faiths  of 
the  world,  are  existing  facts,  systems  in  which  certain 
hidden  truths  have  been  established  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally and  through  the  combined  labour  of  many  minds 
during  long  ages. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  philosophy  on  such  a 
broad  inductive  basis,  the  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  hidden 
truths  contained  in  those  manifold  cultural  systems 
elaborated  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the  efiforts 
of  the  human  mind;  to  show  their  harmonies  as  well 
as  their  discords,  and  if  possible  to  dissolve  the  latter ; 
will  seem  to  many  an  impossible  and  premature  at- 
tempt. And  so  it  has  actually  appeared  to  the  generation 
which  followed  Lotze  in  philosophy;  as,  a  generation 
earlier,  a  similar  endeavour  had  appeared  premature  to       si. 

Compariion 

those  naturalists  who  read  and  laid  aside  Humboldt's  ^m}^^  ,,^. 

Homboldt'fl 
'KosmOS.'  'Komofc' 

This  comparative  failure  of  two  world-pictures  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  drawn 
by  two  intellectual  artists  neither  of  whom  would 
profess  to  have  discovered  any  fundamentally  new 
scientific  or  philosophical  principle  has,  in  both  cases, 
led  to  a  dissipation  and  disintegration  in  the  thought 
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of  the  age:  in  science  tx)  extreme  specialisation,  in 
philosophy,  to  a  discussion  of  separate  logical,  meta- 
physical, and  ethical  problems,  such  as  have  occupied  us 
in  the  preceding  volumes.  Nobody  nowadays  would 
venture  to  rewrite  either  the  *  Kosmos '  or  the  *  Micro- 
cosmus ' ;  the  field  in  either  case  seems  too  large,  the 
material  too  overwhelming.  And  yet  the  process  of 
32.       unification  of  thought  has  in  neither  case  been  arrested. 

UniAoation 

of  thought    Let  US  for  a  moment  try  to  understand  by  what  means 

not  arrested  "  " 

by  fkiiure.  tJug  proccss  has  been  or  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 
And  first,  let  us  look  at  scientific  thought.  Whilst 
the  range  of  facts  and  phenomena  has  enormously  in- 
creased, a  few  highest  principles  or  generalisations,  such 
as  have  occupied  our  attention  during  the  first  section 
of  this  work,  representing  the  uniformities  termed 
natural  laws,  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  human 
intellect — they  have  enabled  naturalists  to  put  into 
order  and  describe  in  more  or  less  simple  terms  the 
otherwise  bewildering  variety  of  facts  and  events  which 
surrounds  us.  The  comparative  unity  or  system  of 
nature  arrived  at  in  this  way  is  a  purely  logical  one, 
which  through  application  and  actual  verification,  through 
calculation  and  prediction  of  unknown  facts  and  future 
events,  has  received  the  impress  of  reality,  leading  our 
thoughts  and  regulating  our  conduct  in  the  outer  world. 
The  success  attained  in  this  region  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge has  been  so  great  that  natural  philosophers  have 
attempted  to  construct  systems  of  philosophy  by  elevat- 
ing one  or  two  among  the  accepted  leading  principles 
to  the  supreme  position  as  expressions  of  the  innermost 
essence   of   things.     Such   principles   are,   notably,    the 
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Newtonian  law  of  attraction,  or  action  at  a  distance, 
which  governed  much  scientific  thought  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  and  appears  again  in  a  modified 
form  in  Herbert  Spencer's  system ;  Biichner's  principles 
of  Kraft  wad  Stoff ;  the  principle  of  Energy  in  the 
writings  of  Ostwald  and  others ;  the  principle  of  descent 
and  evolution,  and  Haeckers  Law  of  Substance. 

A  feature  common  to  all  these  principles  and 
their  elaboration  is  that  they  deal  with  things  and 
events  which  exist  or  have  existed  somewhere  in  space, 
and,  as  such,  must  somehow  partake  of  the  nature 
of  space,  being  subject  to  geometrical  rule  and  order. 
Two  difficulties,  however,  arise  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  completion  of  this  world-picture,  which  we  may 
term,  with  Humboldt,  the  physical  description  of  the 
Universe. 

The  fi{£yL  difficulty  is  that  in  stating  ever  so  com- 
pletely the  uniformities  and  regularities  of  natural  facts 
and  events  we  are  dealing  only  with  an  abstraction, 
a  lifeless  mechanism.  In  the  actual  world  itself  this 
ever -repeated  order  exists  only  in  innumerable  living 
examples,  in  occurrences  which  might,  so  far  as  we 
know,  also  be  quite  different.  For  the  actual  order — 
what  we  may  term  the  collocation — of  things  the  laws 
of  nature  give  us  no  explanation.  Now,  if  this  scientific 
or  mechanical  order  of  things  in  space  and  time  is  only  ss. 
an  abstraction,   the  question  arises:    Where  does   this  tiflGorderui 

,  abstnetion. 

abstraction,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist  ? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  raises  a  second 
difficulty,  for  it  introduces  us  to  another  world,  which 
we  may  term  the  inner  as  contrasted  with  the  outer 

VOL.  rv.  3  c 
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world — the  world  of  thought  as  distinguished  from  the 
world  of  thills,  or  generally,  the  mental  as  opposed  to 
J  the  material  world.  In  a  physical  picture  of  the  universe 
this  other  world  must  have  a  definite  location.  In 
trying  to  fix  this  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  inner  world  occupies,  though  existing  in  numerous 
specimens,  only  an  infinitesimally  small  extent,  so  small 
that  from  the  cosmic  point  of  view  it  seems  a  negli- 
gible quantity. 

Limiting  ourselves,  however,  to  our  terrestrial  world, 
what  we  term  Mind  seems  to  exist  in  no  geometrical 
place,  and  nevertheless  it  seems  to  exist,  in  some  form 
or  other,  over  a  very  extended  area — in  other  words, 
what  we  term  the  Mind  or  the  Soul  exists  individually 
at  no  points  which  can  be  geometrically  fixed ;  and  yet, 
as  the  social  mind,  it  exists  somehow  over  the  whole 
civilised  portion  of  our  globe.  Such  an  existence,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  nowhere  and  yet  everywhere,  escapes  the 
first  condition  of  exact  scientific  treatment.  What  has 
been  termed  scientific  or  exact  psychology  is  occupied 
with  purely  external  physical  phenomena,  which  are  in 
some  vaguely  apprehended  manner  connected  with  what 
we  term  mental  phenomena ;  or  it  attempts  to  describe 
the  latter  by  vague  analogies  of  spatial  occurrences, 
which  in  no  other  department  of  exact  science  would 
be  considered  satisfactory  or  permiBsible. 

The  naturalist  imports  into  bis  world-picture,  through 
langut^e  and  thought,  features  which  do  not  really  be- 
long to  it.  He,  in  fact,  transcends  the  limits  of  possible 
observation  and  presentation  by  the  physical  senses,  and 
thu  foreign  element  breaka  ap  hopelessly  the  contlQuity 
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and  deitroys  the  unity  of  his  picture.  He  commits 
what  Aristotle  termed  a  fieTafiatng  elg  aXXo  yivog.  This 
is  being  more  and  more  recognised  at  the  present  day 
by  natural  philosophers  of  the  first  order. 

This  growing  conviction  constitutes  one  of  the  real 
advances  in  philosophical  thought  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  though  not  so  clearly  under- 
stood as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  has,  in  a  less  definite 
form,  been  present  to  the  minds  of  thinkers  ever  since 
the  time  of  Plato  in  antiquity,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  out  of  this  impasse.  A  successful 
beginning  to  find  a  way  out  of  it  was  made  in  this 
country  by  Locke,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since, 
latterly  also  by  prominent  thinkers  abroad ;  it  may 
be  termed  the  introspective  method. 

Without  entering  into  details  it  will  sulEce  to  point 
out  that  this  method  depends  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  whatever  the  phenomena  of  the  outer 
world  may  be,  they  have,  for  us  human  beings,  existence 
only  in  so  far  as  they,  in  some  way  or  other,  enter  into 
our  consciousness  in  the  form  of  what  Locke  and  his 
followers  termed  Ideas,  more  recent  thinkers.  Presenta- 
tions, or,  perhaps  even  more  correctly.  Experience.  For 
this  school  of  thought  the  universe  is  known  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  mirrored  in  human  con- 
sciousness. A  unification  of  thought  and  knowledge  ss. 
would  thus  depend  upon  an  exploration  and  description  tionthe 
of  the  whole  field  of  consciousness.  unincatioiL 

Now  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  any 
thinker  starts  upon  this  search  or  exploration  he  is 
aware  and  fully  convinced  that  the  field  he  is  exploring 
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by  hiB  inner  sense  exists  in  numerous  other  instances 
in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men,  has  long  before  forced 
npon  him  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
a  purely  individual  and  personal  phenomenon,  but  with 
one  which,  being  common  to  so  many,  is  practically 
to  be  regarded  as  external  and  common  to  them  alL 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  field  of  his  eon- 
BciousnesB  was  at  one  time  in  his  life  a  purely  subjective 
experience,  and  that  it  developed  out  of  this  during 
infancy,  and  acquired  a  dual  aspect :  first,  the  external 
aspect,  in  which  he,  the  thinker  himself,  shrinks  into 
a  small  area  (his  physical  body  or  external  self);  and 
secondly,  the  internal  or  introspective  aspect  to  which 
everything,  including  actual  things  and  persons  sur- 
rounding us,  are  only  experiences  of  individual  con- 
sciousness. 

£arlier  thinkers  who  started  upon  the  line  indicated 
by  Locke  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  investigate,  or 
did  so  very  imperfectly,  how  the  individual  mind  or 
consciousness  develops  out  of  the  chaotic  state  into 
the  daylight  of  clear  sight  and  reason  with  its  dis- 
tinctions of  subject  and  object,  of  consciousness  and 
self-consciousness,  of  the  self  and  other  selves.  Id 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  focte  of  conscious- 
ness and  their  psychical  histoiy  formed  a  reoarring  snb- 
ject  of  diacuBsion,  beginning  with  Fichte's  '  Thatsachen  dea 
fiewussteins '  and  Schleiermacher'a  '  Psychologie,'  down  lo 
Ward's '  Paycholt^y,'  Bergson's '  Donnues  Imm^diates  de  la 
Conscience,'  and  Dilthey's  '  Beachreibende  Psychologic.' ' 

tU*  fiiUiiwitig  :— 

-'       '  ,"HUWW»IMIB* 
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Now  although  this  line  of  thought  indicates  a  real 
advance   in    psychological    and    logical    research,   it   is 
not    this    alone   or    principally    that    interests    us    in 
this  connection;     it   is    that    this    introspective    view       sr. 
afiTords  a  more  hopeful  prospect  of  carrying  out  that  r^nema- 

tion  of  th6 

unification  of   thought    which    is    the    main  object  of  scientifie 

^  •'and  religi- 

philosophy,  that  mediating  and  harmonising  task  which  onBview«. 
was  indicated  in  the  Preface  to  Lotze's  '  Microcosmus ' 
and  forms  the  fundamental  conception  upon  which  the 
whole  of  this  History  has  been  written.  This  concep- 
tion was  clearly  indicated  in  the  general  Introduction 
(vol.  i.  p.  71  sqq,)  According  to  this,  philosophy  oc- 
cupies an  intermediate  position  between  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  view  of  the  world,  or,  to  express  it  in 
other  words,  between  that  world  which  we  term  ex- 
ternal, physical,  and  objective,  and  that  other  world 
which  we  popularly  oppose  to  it  as  the  internal,  mental, 
or  subjective  world. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  mediation  or  unification 
of  the  two  regions  of  thought,  if  we  adopt  the  natural- 
istic position,  we  found  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that 
we  could  not  define  the  second  or  subjective  world 
in  objective  terms,  that  we  could  not,  roughly  speaking, 
find  a  geometrical  location  for  it  in  the  circumference 
of  spatial  existence;  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
unable  to  do  so  has  led  to  the  seeming  contrast  or 
opposition  in  which  the  two  worlds  stand  to  each  other. 
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to  the  use  of  such  tenuB  as  Bubjective  and  objective, 
inner  and  outer,  mental  and  physical.  It  has  been 
found  impoaaible  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  appar- 
ent chasm  which  divides  these  two  worlds.  But  from 
the  introspective  point  of  view  this  opposition  disappears, 
the  outer  world  is  for  qb  comprised  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  coQsciousneBS,  and  bo  is  likewise  the 
inner  world.  Both  exist,  not  on  different  planes,  but  on 
the  same  plane ;  and,  in  fact,  the  experiences  belonging 
to  the  two  different  orders  which  we  distinguish  in 
actual  life  and  emphasise  in  science  are  continually 
intermingled.  It  is  only  by  a  lengthy  process  of  eda- 
cation  in  our  infancy  and  early  chUdhood  that  we 
learn  to  separate  the  totality  of  our  experience  into 
two  more  or  less  distinct  regions,  that  the  continuum 
of  presentations  or  conaciousness  ib  divided  into  two 
continua,  the  stream  of  thought  into  two  streams  which 
we  with  difficulty  ieep  apart  In  soientifio  research  this 
differentiation  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  is  known 
as  the  elimination  from  our  observiitiona  of  the  sub- 
jective factor.  Only  in  mabhi>maliciLl  reasoning,  and 
then  probably  only  through  the  holp  of  geometrical 
location,  is  this  separatinn  oarried  out  to  perfectioiu 
AOite  Jncapablo 
<rf  4^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^Hfeiadi»pen«ublo 
in  i 
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whole  and  not  ia  their  iBolation  or  in  their  parts.  This 
tendency  is  clearly  marked  not  only  in  philosophical 
but  also  in  scientific  thought.  It  underlies  quite  as 
much  the  world-picture  drawn  by  Humboldt  aa  it  does 
the  views  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  as  to  environment  in 
space  and  succession  in  time,  and  the  attempt  of  Lotze 
to  look  at  the  universe  from  the  microcosmic  or  anthro- 
pological point  of  view.  It  showed  itself  in  the  most 
abstract  of  all  sciences,  in  modem  mathematics,  which 
opposed  line  and  plane  geometry  to  the  point 
geometry  of  Descartes ;  the  theory  of  groups  and 
arrangements  to  that  of  mere  quantity. 

In  psychology,  the  older  theory  of  sensations,  the 
doctrine  of  separate  faculties  or  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  has  been  superseded  by  the  conception  of  the  con- 
tinuum of  presentations  or  experience  and  the  stream  of 
thought.  In  biology  and  still  more  in  sociology  the 
vue  d'ensemble  of  Comte  has  come  to  the  front,  and  even 
where  the  search  for  biolt^cal  or  sociolc^ical  units  has 
been  prominent,  these  units  have  been  found  to  possess 
a  complexity  of  structure  without  which  neither  the 
phenomena  of  physical  nor  those  of  social  life  could  be 
explained.  The  older  processes  of  dissecting  and  atom- 
ising with  tlie  aim  of  putting  together  again  the  com- 
bined proceBSOB  of  analysis  and  subsequent  synthesis,  have 
been  found  eminently  useful  for  practical  purposes,  but 
aHseatially  deficient  in  explaining  things  reaL  N'atural- 
as  well  09  artists  have  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
^J^B  opposed  to  thought.  And  even  in  practical  life 
loittiQ  view  hu  become  more  and  more  indispens- 
■QormouB  changes  in  the  oommerml 
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and  industrial  world,  where  the  comprehenaive  graep  of 
details  in  a  single  mind  has  in  many  cases  been  quite  as 
important  as  the  highest  professional  knowlei^  of  the 
expert  or  the  inventor.  Huge  industrial  enterprises 
grow  up  like  organisms  under  the  combining  genius  of 
great  oi^nisera,  who  themselTOS  boast  of  no  actual 
originality  in  discovery  or  invention,  and  they  not  infre- 
quently collapse  as  suddenly  with  the  departure  of  the 
leading  mind,  just  as  a  living  organism  collapses  when 
the  indescribable  spirit  of  life  has  left  it. 

The  reason  why  the  atomising  process  is  inadequate 
aeeme  to  be  twofold.  First,  the  actual  arrangement  of 
separate  things,  be  they  physical  particles  or  mental  ideas, 
if  once  broken  up  cannot  be  ^ain  restored  as  it  was  found 
and  seen  in  its  actual  existence ;  something  is  lost  which 
cannot  be  regained.  And  further,  the  process  of  analysis, 
of  finding  the  ultimate  constituent  elements,  is  endless : 
as  space  is  infinitely  divisible,  so  also  the  elements  out  of 
which  things  natural  are  compounded  seem  to  be  out  of 
reach.  The  lane  through  which  we  walk  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  last  constituent  elements  of  things  natural  has 
— contrary  to  a  popular  B^ing — ^no  end,  it  never  tunu, 
and  the  point  which  we  obooae  tor  tettaoing  our  steps  is 
purely  arbitrary,  fixed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  moment  j 
The  anttlytle  process  is  irreversible.  The  point  at  which 
we  etart  to  syuthesise  or  put  together  is  purely  arbitrary, 
fixed  by  our  knowledge  or'  rather  our  ignorance,  and  the 
product  of  Biich  »ynth«*i.-<  is  jwf.rii.lint'ly  artificiaJ,  not- 
natural  ;  the  world  '  of  thought  i 
practical  tiQurtrj^^itj.'r'i           --.   .-i.-,-.    urtilicial;    th<i 
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Now  if  this  process  of  looking  at  things  as  a  whole 
and  not  in  their  isolation  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day  even  in  special  researches,  as  can  be  proved  not 
onlj  bj  the  references  to  foregoing  chapters  but  also, 
still  more  convincingly,  by  glancing,  if  only  cursorily, 
at  recent  philosophical  writings,  it  surely  must  recom- 
mend itself  also  in  dealing  with  the  totality  of  things 
as  revealed  to  us  through  consciousness.  And  this 
looking  at  wholes  is  our  mental  attitude  when  we 
take  the  introspective  view.^  For  introspection  includes 
likevdse  the  circumspection  to  which  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  section  we  found  it  convenient  to  oppose  it. 
For  whilst  the  circumspective  process  or  the  external 
view  could  find  no  place  in  its  field  of  vision  for  the 
inner  or  mental  world,  the  introspective  view  on  the 
other  side  comprises  the  whole  of  the  outer  world  as  a 
large  and  prominent  portion  within  the  field  of  its 
vision,  in  the  form  of  definite  sensations  and  the  whole 
train  of  ideas  connected  with  them.  The  unity  which 
we  are  in  search  of  in  philosophical  thought  certainly 


^  "At  any  moment  my  actual 
experience,  however  relational  its 
contents,  is  in  the  end  non-rela- 
tional. No  analysis  into  relations 
and  terms  can  ever  exhaust  its 
nature  or  fail  in  the  end  to  belie 
its  essence.  What  analysis  leaves 
for  ever  outstanding  is  no  mere 
reddne,  but  is  a  vitid  condition  of 
the  analysis  itsell  Everything 
wliidi  ia  got  out  into  the  form  of 
•a  objeot  implies  still  the  felt 
ll#grrwind  against  which  the 
■Cfctort  oomea,  and,  further,  the 
iXmi  ttperJMice  of  both  feeling 
iJllfcdhjjM^  ^  *  non*relatioiial  im-, 
*  ''  flit  unity.    The  entire' 

in  short, 


is  experienced  as  falling  within 
a  direct  awareness.  This  direct 
awareness  is  itself  non-relational. 
It  escapes  from  all  attempts  to 
exhibit  it  by  analysis  as  one 
or  more  elements  in  a  relational 
scheme,  or  as  that  scheme  itself. 
.  .  .  And  immediate  experience 
not  only  escapes,  but  it  serves  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  analysis  is 
made.  .  .  .  Everything,  therefore, 
no  matter  how  objective  and  how 
relational,  is  experienced  only  in 
feeling,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
perienced, still  depends  upon  feel- 
ing."—(F.  H.  Bradley,  *  Essays  on 
Truth  and  Reality,'  1914,  p.  176.) 


f 
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exists  as  the  felt  continuity  of  consciousness;  of  what 
Kant  termed  the  "  unity  of  apperception."  We  are  thus 
led  back  again  to  that  revolution  of  thought  which 
Kant,  more  than  a  century  ago,  compared  to  the  Coper- 
40.       nican  revolution  in  astronomy.     The  comparison  impUed 

niuatration  •;  r  r 

**ttitude?*  in  Kant's  words  suggests  a  picture  by  which  I  may  hope 
•  P^c*'^'®*  to  make  the  position  more  comprehensible  to  my  readers. 
Suppose  that  on  a  clear  but  perfectly  dark  night  we 
glance  at  the  starry  firmament  with  that  wonder  which 
Kant  expressed  in  one  of  the  most  majestic  passages  of 
his  writings :  suppose  that  we  are  so  lost  in  admiration 
that  we  forget  entirely  our  own  existence  and  presence. 
We  may  assume  that  this  was  the  state  of  mind 
which,  thousands  of  years  ago,  led  the  first  astronomers 
to  their  observations.  What  probably  arrested  their 
attention  in  this  firmament  of  the  Heavens  was  the 
fixed  stars,  their  constellations  and  their  regular  move- 
ment. Next  to  them  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
sun,  in  their  changing  positions  among  the  unchangeable 
and  ever-recurring  constellations  of  the  fixed  stars.  In 
course  of  time  these  prominent  objects  in  the  firmament 
were  found  to  present  certain  constant  features  which 
were  described  .  by  what  are  termed  Kepler's  Laws  of 
Planetary  Motion,  and  brought  together  by  Galileo  and 
Newton  in  the  science  of  physical  or  gravitational 
astronomy.  At  a  much  later  and  comparatively  recent 
stage  of  astronomical  research  other  phenomena  of  the 
Heavens,  such  as  the  Nebulae,  the  Meteorites,  or  the  more 
proximate  meteorological  phenomena  in  cloudland,  were 
added  to  physical  astronomy.  Still  more  recently  the 
invention  of  the  spectroscope  created  a  new  science  of 
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Astro-physics;  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  and  the  discovery  of 
radium  added  many  new  chapters  to  the  science  of  the 
Heavens.  And  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinual extension  of  the  science  of  the  physical  firmament, 
to  new  and  quite  unexpected  discoveries,  be  it  through 
direct  observation  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  likely, 
through  theory  and  calculation  verified  by  subsequent 
observation.  What  still  may  appear  as  the  limitless 
void  of  the  dark  blue  Heavens  will,  we  are  sure,  reveal 
to  the  searching  eye  and  the  thinking  mind  of  star- 
gazers  new  worlds  and  new  phenomena,  and  to  this 
progress  of  science  it  appears  impossible  to  assign  any 
limit. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  look  upon  the  field  of 
consciousness  of  any  individual  mind  as,  in  the  years  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  it  rises  out  of  the  chaotic  state 
of  what  we  may  term  mere  feeling  or  awareness  and 
acquires  the  marks  of  order  and  arrangement  through 
definite  sensations,  through  emotions  and  desires.  Let 
us,  in  fact,  picture  to  ourselves  the  first  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  adult  mind  in  possession  of  a  clear 
view  which  may  be  compared  to  that  which  characterised 
the  glance  of  the  first  observant  and  thinking  star-gazers. 
Like  them,  the  young  mind  will  fasten  upon  the  recur- 
rent complex  of  sensations  which  it  is  taught  to  consider 
as  the  outer  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  background 
of  consciousness  in  which  this  is  embedded  or  has  its 
seat,  as  the  constellations  of  the  stars  have  their  seat 
in  the  firmament  of  the  Heavens.  We  may  now,  in 
fact,  speak  of  the  firmament  of  the  souL     How  the 
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definite  picture  of  external  peraons  and  things  rises 
with  ever  greater  clearness  out  of  the  totality  and  con- 
tinnum  of  inner  experience  is  a  problem  for  genetio 
psychology. 

Various  beginnings  of  a  solution  of  this  problem  are 
to  be  found  in  philosophical  writings,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  By  many  psychological 
inquirers  difTerent  st^es  of  this  prehistoric  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  conaciouBDeHs  have  been  traced. 
Such  accounts,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  conjectural ;  yet  they  are  not  more 
80  than  the  genealogical  trees  in  recent  biology,  or  the 
attempts  to  discover  and  fix  the  stt^es  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  growth  of  lai^age  and  ideas,  in  prehistoric 
times  and  among  primitive  peoples.  Such  a  genetio 
psychology  would  have  to  fix  what  may  be  termed  the 
primordial  data  of  consciousnesB,  such  as  change  and 
unrest,  impulse  and  desire,  attention,  memory,  and 
oblivion,  interaubjective  intercourse,  words,  signs,  and 
language,  &c.  It  would  have  to  work  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  gravitational  astronomy,  dealing 
with  mental  (as  the  other  does  with  physical)  agencies 
or  forces  which,  in  the  fully  developed  adult  mind,  are 
still  at  play. 

But  as  little  as  the  modern  astronomer  can  content 
himself  with  physical  astronomy, — having  now  to  resort 
to  other  means  in  order  to  explore  what  to  earlier  agee 
was  the  supposed  void  of  space,  the  baci^Toiuid  of  the 
firmament, — as  little  cao  the  psychologiBt  content  himself 
with  an  exploration  and  analyBia  of  that  cluster  of 
seneataotifl  which  u  distinotly  tmoeoUe,  which  we  have  , 
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learnt  to  consider  as  the  outer  world.  This  we  have  in 
common  with  other  persons  whose  existence  we  had,  as 
it  were,  to  discover  in  our  infancy,  and  who  have  taught 
us  through  signs  and  language  to  assign  to  our  own  self 
a  modest  and  retiring  position  among  men  and  things. 
The  explorer  of  the  firmament  of  the  soul  will  have  to  42. 
recognise  as  equally  real  those  regions  in  the  field  of  contrasted 
consciousness  which  are  less  fixed,  more  changing,  con-  ^fi^«« 
taining  experiences  which  do  not  recur  with  similar 
regularity,  and  which,  in  consequence,  we  do  not  ex- 
ternalise; which  we  share  with  other  minds  in  vague 
forms  not  lending  themselves  to  exact  definition.  Such 
exact  definition — this  term  being  employed  as  it  is  when 
we  speak  of  the  definition  of  an  object  under  the  micro- 
scope or  the  telescope — is  dependent  on  location  in  space. 
We  may  indeed  perhaps  be  right  in  maintaining  that  all 
definite  and  clear  knowledge  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  spatial  nature  of  the  constellations  or  complexes  of 
our  sensations ;  that  even  logic,  with  its  laws  of  identity 
and  contradiction,  rests  upon  spatial  distinction ;  and  that 
through  this  qualification,  what  in  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness partakes,  and  only  so  far  as  it  partakes,  of  the 
spatial  property,  is  capable  of  rising  into  the  clear  day- 
light of  exact  thought.  Such  a  view  seems  implied,  if 
not  emphatically  stated,  by  Kant  when  he  maintained 
that  any  knowledge  was  only  so  far  scientific  as  it 
partook  of  mathematics.  The  whole  edifice  of  this  exact 
knowledge,  as  it  has  been  built  up  through  generations 
of  thinking  minds  and  as  it  is  largely  imparted  to  each 
of  us  individually  through  intersubjective  communion 
with  others,  includes  and  rests  upon  a  conception  of 
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reality  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  the  primordial  reality 
which  I  have  termed  the  field  of  consciousness  or  the 
firmament  of  the  soul.  It  forms  the  external  universe 
to  which  we  belong  as  very  small  occupants  in  the  form 
of  our  physical  bodies ;  and  the  latter  appear,  if  viewed 
from  this  new  vantage-ground  of  reality,  as  the  envelopes 
into  which  the  whole  of  our  primordial  mental  firmament 
has  shrunk  and,  as  it  were,  fled  out  of  vision. 

Continuing  now  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  analogy 
with  physical  astronomy,  we  may  be  tempted  to  look 
upon  the  universe  contained  in  space  as  an  interpreta- 
tion or  construction  of  a  certain  portion  of  our  pri- 
mordial self,  of  our  original  field  of  consciousness,  of, 
as  it  were,  the  fixed  and  wandering  luminaries  in  the 
firmament  of  our  souL  And  this  interpretation  or 
construction  has  introduced  into  our  minds  a  notion  of 
reality  and  of  knowledge  quite  diflferent  from,  more 
precise  and  useful  than,  the  original  spectacle,  the  con- 
tinuum of  sensations,  emotions,  and  desires,  and  our 
simple  awareness  of  their  fleeting  nature. 

Now,  in  the  same  way  as  gravitational  astronomy, 
of  which  the  science  of  Kinematics  is,  as  it  were,  the 
logical  framework,  forms  the  model  of  all  other  exact 
knowledge,  occupying  the  top  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences,  so  we  may  say  that  the  construction  of  the 
geometrical  world  of  physical  reality,  together  with 
logical  thought,  forms  the  pattern  upon  which  we  are 
always  tempted  to  model  an  exploration  of  the  larger  , 
field  of  consciousness,  of  the  background  of  the  firma- 
ment of  the  soul,  in  which  the  original  data  of  our 
physical    universe    are    embedded.      This  larger   back- 
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ground    contains,   in   addition    to    our    BOUHHticum,    \htti 
world   of   emotions,  desires,   and  impulson.      Wo   Intitf       <«, 
for  a  construction  or  interpretation  of  this  worlcl  wlili»h  [y,****,W^J,*^ 
shall  give  a  satisfaction  similar,  but  superior,  to  timt  *•******' 
afforded  by  the  picture  of  the  physical  universe).     At 
such  an  interpretation  the  human  mind  has  been»  cdiI" 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  labouring  ever  since  the  dawti 
of  civilisation,  and  the  result  is  embodied  in  the  poetical 
and  religious  view  of  the  world  and  life. 

In  taking  the  outer  world  which,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  a  construction  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
others  in  the  early  years  of  our  childhood,  as  the  model 
according  to  which  to  construct  an  interpretation  of  the 
larger — in  fact  of  the  whole — field  of  consciousness,  we 
follow  the  actual  lines  of  development  which  our  mind 
has  undergone  in  preparing  us  for  the  work  of  this  life. 
For  it  is  only  through  and  after  that  earlier  unconscious 
and  inevitable  construction  that  the  notions  of  self  and 
not-self,  of  subject  and  object,  of  our  own  person  as 
differentiated  from  but  co-ordinated  wiUi  other  persons, 
have  entered  our  mind  and  enormously  extended  our 
original  mental  horizon  or  firmament.  Looking  around 
us,  beholding  definite  things  in  the  outer  world,  and  being 
impressed,  through  language,  with  the  conviction  that 
other  persons  have  what  we,  rightly  or  wrongly,  learn  to 
consider  as  pictures  of  these  things  within  Uieir  own 
minds,  we  are  led  to  consider  these  outer  things  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  we  experience  ooraelves, 
and  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  correlate  our  inner  experi- 
ences with  external  things  do  we  consider  tbesm  to  be 
real  and  not  mere  fandes ;  for,  inier  alia^  we  can  then 
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point  them  out  to  our  fellow-men  and  make  them 
the  objects  of  a  common  knowledge  and  understanding. 
In  fact,  externality  has  become  the  criterion  of  reality, 
of  that  most  impressive  reality  which  we  have  learnt  to 
superimpose  upon  the  original  reality  of  sensations  or 
experiences  contained  in  the  field  of  our  primordial 
consciousness. 

The  firmament  of  our  soul,  out  of  which  the  complex 
of  definite  physical  sensations  has  been  selected  or 
abstracted  and  externalised,  contains  many  other  ex- 
periences which  are  to  us  quite  as  important  as  the 
former,  and  we  are  continually  haunted  by  the  desire 
«_  *1l       to  gain  for  them  the  same,  or  even  a  higher,  d^rree  of 

From  the  "  c  o 

itSon  the**  reality  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  external  world 

woridia       or  visible  universe.     Out  of  this  desire  arises,  in  some 

cons  rue      jj^jjds,  the  convictiou  that  this  less  definite  region  of 

our  mental  firmament  has  no  lesser  but  rather  a  greater 

reality  than  the  other ;  and  this  conviction,  when  forced 

45.       to  find  expression,  constructs  what   we  may  term  the 

Of  this  the  ^  •' 

Sfveweia    ^^^S^^  ^^  Spiritual  universe  of  which  the  physical  uni- 
JJSSlfn.*      verse  is  merely,  as  it  were,  one  portion  or  aspect. 

To  use  the  terminology  of  Lotze,  we  may  say  that  the 
human  mind  in  the  course  of  its  mental  development 
constructs  in  every  individual  person,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  the  outer  World  of 
Things,  and  that  subsequently,  through  the  co-operation 
and  successive  labours  of  the  more  highly  gifted  minds, 
the  World  of  Values,  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness,  is 
constructed,  giving  support  not  only  to  the  data  of  this 
work-a-day  world  but  likewise  to  the  conceptions  of 
what  we  term  the  Ideal  World.     How  either  of  these 
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constructions  is  carried  out :  the  genesis  of  the  sensuous 
world  within  the  consciousness  of  the  child  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  genesis  of  the  spiritual 
world  within  the  consciousness  of  the  adult  mind, — ^all 
this  is  a  subject  for  psychological  and  historical  studies. 
These  studies  form  the  occupation  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most minds  of  the  present  time. 

But  it  cannot  be  my  object  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  region  of  philosophic  thought,  which  is  now  being 
explored  by  prominent  thinkers  on  the  Continent  and 
with  eminent  originality  by  thinkers  in  this  country ; 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  step  beyond  the  limits  which  I 
have  assigned  to  the  present  section  of  this  History  as 
well  as  of  the  period  which  it  comprises.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  last  years  of  that  period,  and  still  more 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  exhibit  to  the 
historian  of  thought  as  one  of  its  most  striking  features 
a  revival  of  philosophical  interest,  and  that  this  is  no- 
where more  living  and  promising  than  in  the  provinces 
of  introspective  psychology  and  of  ethical,  including 
religious,  philosophy.  But  we  are  living  in  what 
Niebuhr  termed  a  ''  preparing  "  age,  in  which  the  abund- 
ance of  original  and  suggestive  work  is  quite  as  striking 
as  its  controversial  character  and  its  inconclusiveness. 
Great  questions,  such  as  that  of  "  Psychologism "  in 
Germany,  of  "  Intellectualism  "  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  foundation  of  morality  in  France,  are  being  ap- 
proached by  independent  thinkers  from  various  sides; 
but  all  these  problems  with  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions are  still  sub  jvdice,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
a    final    and    generally    acceptable    summing-up    and 

VOL.  IV.  3  D 
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verdict.  It  is,  therefore,  only  of  tendencies  of  thought 
that  I  can  here  report,  and  I  must  refrain  from  quoting 
from  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  writings — with 
which  I  am  only  partially  acquainted — any  authorita- 
tive statements;  nor  could  I  be  sure  if  I  did  so  that 
I  should  express  faithfully  the  meaning  and  purport  of 
passages  which  I  might  select  from  all  sides. 

Allowing,  however,  that  there  are  to  be  found  a  few 
general  tendencies  in  recent  thought  which  distinguish 
it  from   that  of   the   preceding  age,  I  will  now  apply 

46.  them  with  the  intention  of  showing  how  the  present 

The  present 

Becttonof     soctiou    of    our    Historv    requires    to   be  followed  and 

this  History  ''  ^ 

itudy^f*     demands  its  completion  by  a  study  of  that  large  body 
religious*"^  of  thought  which  is  buried  in  the  poetical,  artistic,  and 
t  ought.      religious  literature  of  the  whole  period,  of  that  literature 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  either  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical, which  does  not  follow  any  definite  method,  but 
which  is  the  spontaneous  deliverance  of  individual  minds. 

47.  And  before  doing  so  let  us  define  again  in  a  few  words 

Recent  ,  °  ° 

tendencies    what  thcsc  tendencies  are. 

First  we  have  what  I  have  termed  the  "  synoptic " 
tendency  of  thought,  the  endeavour  to  reach  a  vne 
d'ense^nble,  a  GesammtatiscJiauung ;  and  this  quite  as 
much  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  totality  of  things 
as  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  specially  selected  regions 
of  research.  This  synoptic  view  is  complementary  to, 
and  has  succeeded,  the  combined  methods  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  which  were  introduced  into  philosophic 
thought  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  and  exact 
sciences  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  here  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  latter  themselves 
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•have,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Darwinism,  gathered 
renewed  strength  and  vastly  extended  outlook  by  similar 
comprehensive  methods. 

Secondly,  this  synoptic  view  has  been  nowhere  more 
fruitful  than  when  applied  to  psychological  research. 
The  view  introduced  by  Locke  and  gradually  developed 
by  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant,  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  is  made  up  of  "ideas,"  now 
more  correctly  termed  "  presentations,*'  found  a  forcible 
but  extreme  expression  in  an  "  Analysis  of  Sensations," 
and  led  through  criticism  to  the  recognition  that  such 
an  analysis  (including  a  subsequent  synthesis)  neglected 
to  search  for  the  original  connection,  the  "Together" 
of  these  elements  of  cognition  in  consciousness.  The 
synoptic  view  is  not  content  with  an  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  Sensations,  but  emphasises  the  continuum 
of  these  sensations  or  presentations  within  consciousness, 
and  advances  a  step  further  by  including  in  this  con- 
tinuum not  only  the  sensational  but  also  the  emotional 
and  volitional  elements.  Together  with  the  former  they 
cover  the  field  of  consciousness,  forming  the  more  or  less 
continuous  background  or  firmament  of  the  soul. 

This  led,  thirdly,  to  a  comprehensive  introspective 
view  of  the  totality  of  our  world  of  cognition  within  the 
all-embracing  field  of  consciousness.  The  human  mind 
in  its  early  years  constructs,  with  the  aid  of  other  minds, 
the  well-ordered  and  sufficiently  stable  image  of  the  outer 
world,  gaining  through  and  in  this  a  definite  location  for 
its  own  self  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  the  specifically 
intellectual  and  practical  work  of  this  life. 

And,  lastly,  the  complex   of   original  sensations   or 
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ezperiencea  which  forms  the  material  for  this  construc- 
tion or  interpretation  of  finite  reality  forms  only  a  portion 
of  the  comprehensive  field  of  conecioasnees,  provoking 
the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  larger  construction  or  inter- 
pretation which  would  give  to  the  emotional  and 
volitional  bac%round  in  which  the  finite  world  is,  as 
it  were,  embedded,  an  impress  of  reality  equal  or  superior 
to  that  of  the  external  world. 

For  poetical,  artistic,  and  religious  minds  this  larger 
circumference,  this  background  or  firmament  of  the  soul, 
forms  the  greater  reality,  in  which  the  narrower  but 
more  definite  reality  of  external  things  and  persons  has 
its  setting ;  and  it  demands  a  higher  and  wider  interpre- 
tation. Such  minds  have  always  existed ;  they  have  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  others,  through  the 
creations  of  art  and  the  symbolic  use  of  language  in 
poetry,  succeeded  in  communicating  the  result  of  their 
discoveries  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  our  mental  firma- 
ment. The  maiu  advance  in  philosophical  thought  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond  has  lain  in 
the  direction  of  psychologically  understanding  that  this 
region  of  artistic  creation  and  religious  thought  has  an 
independent  existence,  that  it  can  draw  upon  a  fund  of 
mental  experience  quite  as  real  and  inexhaustible  as 
that  which  is  being  successfully  explored  by  scientific 
thoQght. 

A  History  of  llioaght  will  accordingly  not  be  com- 
plete without  traoiog  with  equal  diligenm  and  with 
equal  sympathy,  in  the  ^nntaneooB  literature  and  the 
artiBtio  creations  ot  the  period,  tin  inventionB  of  tite 
poetical  and  the  manifestations  of  the  religious  thought 
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of  the  age.  In  this  wide  region  of  thought  we  shall  not 
only  find  the  beginnings  of  many  trains  of  reasoning 
which  have  proved  fruitful  and  useful  in  the  narrower 
but  mor&  definite  provinces  of  scientific  thought,  but  we 
shall  also  find  that  higher  interpretation  of  reality — 
i.e,,  of  the  field  of  human  consciousness,  which,  looking 
upon  scientific  thought  and  natural  knowledge  as  the 
means  of  understanding  better  and  establishing  more 
firmly  the  realities  of  this  life  and  this  world,  leads 
on  to  a  higher  view.  To  this  view  the  elaboration  and 
construction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  field  of  human 
consciousness,  for  the  purposes  of  this  life,  is  symbolical 
of  the  larger  and  higher  interpretation  of  the  totality  of 
things  which  we  find  in  religious  faith  and  life.    Further,       48. 

The  tdtimatt 

the  ultimate  reality  is  not  to  be  reached  by  thought,  but  reality, 
must  be  felt,  lived,  and  experienced ;  and  where  human 
language  and  human  ideas  fail,  creation  in  Art  and  living 
Events  must  come  to  our  aid.  The  entrance  into  this 
life,  the  thought  and  work  in  this  world,  have  only 
become  possible  to  us  individually  through  the  aid  of 
others.  This  indicates  that  a  personal  influence  is 
required  wherever  an  entrance  into  reality  is  to  be 
attained. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  expressive  word  which 
human  language  has  coined  to  denote  the  fulness  of 
personal  life  and  activity  is  Love.  Not  only  in  the 
far  away  consummation  of  things,  but  in  human  Life 
as  it  is — 

''Love  alone  leads  us 
Upward  and  on." 
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Comte,  Angnile,  lii.  G ;  ud  French 
philaMfihicil  thon^t,  43  ;  '  Philo- 
iophl*   Poaitive,'    33 ;    oppoied    to 

SMcaUtive  thought,  39  ;  PGiloaophy, 
fi8,  70  1  Sociology,  80,  86  ;  histor- 
ical development  at  human  thonght, 
86;  "Formala,"  89,  94;  PositiTUm 
of,  iiL  97,  303,  628 ;  ii.  182,  187 ; 
ai  mathematiciaD  and  analyit,  iii. 
1(M  ;  "  Relijfion  of  Humanity,"  117  ; 
Sfslem,  133;  188,  190;  'Conaid^r- 
Btioni  Bor  \<a  Sciences  et  les  Savants.' 
193  ;  "esprit  d'ensemble,"  1B3,  397, 
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Mill  and,  2S2,  296,  804,  815,  347,  377, 
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383,  364  ;  and  Dubamel,  384  ;  CouT- 
not,  385;  423 ;"  positive, "  487  ;  influ- 
philowphy,  488;  G21,  594, 


compand,  696 ;  and  Hegel  oompand, 
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132,  137;  lofinance  on  Hill,  154; 
■Traits  de  Politique  PositiTe,'  lii.  ; 
Puaitivist  Ethics.  168;  positive  view 
diBtingoiahed  from  QennBii  meta- 
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of,  426;  466;  '  FnigmenU  Philoso- 
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236  ;  493,  606  njg. 

Cowpej,  iii.  462. 

Creative  and  critical  eras,  lii.  6. 

Ctaatlve  Snbatance,  Lode  on,  iv.  714. 

Creative    Byntheiria,   Wunilt    on,    iv. 
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*  Critical  Journal/  Hegel,  iii.  493;  iv. 

300. 

Critical  Movement  in  Germany,  iii. 
111. 

Critical  MoTement  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, iii.  110. 

Critical  periods,  Three,  iii.  110. 

'Critical Philosophy,'  Kant,  iii.  841. 

•Critical  Review,'  iii.  92. 

Critical  spirit,  growth  and  diffusion  of, 
iii.  50 ;  91 ;  95 ;  sapping  effect  of, 
106;  105;  in  Germany,  126;  G6t- 
tingen  and  the,  127 ;  144,  160. 

Criti^  tendency  in  England,  iii.  186. 

Criticism,  as  used  by  Kant,  iii.  48, 
422 ;  and  History,  49 ;  philosophical, 
48  ;  Home's  '  Elements^  of,  48 ;  49  ; 
narrower  and  wider  sense  of,  96; 
Pope's  Essay  on,  ib. ;  in  Germany, 
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118;  Hieher,  126,  181,  188;  Class- 
ical (philology),  127  ;  Biblical,  ib. ; 
Lower,  ib. ;  means  of  education, 
180 ;  of  texts,  185,  137 ;  of  Revela- 
tion, Fichte,  161,  857 ;  as  practised  by 
Hermann  and  Ritschl,  137 ;  Teztuid 
and  Higher,  148,  149 ;  of  Religion  by 
Fichte  and  Kant,  161 ;  of  religious  ori- 
gins, 163  ;  influence  on  religious,  theo> 
logical,  and  philosophical  Thought, 
165 ;  180 ;  of  Critical  Philosophy  in 
*Mind'  (H.  Sidgwick),  186;  Pre- 
dominant, 350 ;  and  exactness,  867  ; 
in  France,  iv.  4 ;  influence  of,  on 
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'  Critique  G^n^rale,'  Kenouvier,  iii.  206, 
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'  Critique  of  Judgment,'  Kant,  iii.  857, 
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iii.  357,  443.  485. 

^Critique  of  Pure  Experience,'  iii  283, 
284. 

*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,'  Kant,  iii.  5, 
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"general  linguistic,"  898. 

Croiset,  Alfred,  iv.  587. 

Curie.  M.  and  Mme.,  discovery  of 
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Curtis,  G.  H.,  '  Dissent  in  its  relation  to 
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805. 

Cnrtiiu,  Bmat,  'Greek  History,'  iii.  152, 


157 ;  historian  and  archaeologist,  153 ; 
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'Alterthum  una  Gegenwart,'  153, 
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Curtius,  Fr.,  iv.  818. 

Curtius,  Georg,  'Greek  Grammar,'  iii. 
148. 

Cuvier,  iii.  199,  558 ;  iv.  influence  on 
Comte,  188. 

Czolbe,  Lotze's  Review  of,  iii.  568. 


D'Alembert,  iii.  888  ;  'Traiifi  de  Dyna 
mique,'  339;  iv.  739. 

Dante,  iv.  8,  47. 

Danton,  iv.  20. 

Darbishire,  R.  D.,  on  J.  J.  Tayler,  iv 
877. 

Darwin,  CJhas.,  'Idea  of  Development, 
iii.  40,  79,  92,  184;   iv.  211,  227 
214,  228 ;  influence  of  Riemann  and 
iii.   180;    'Orinn  of  Species,'  180 
181,  894;  and  Helmholtz,  182;  192 
214,  286;  "Natural  Selection,'^  814 
396;    and   development,    394,  897, 
theory  of  Descent,  461,  494  ;  Malthus 
and,  554 ;  quoted,  609,  617 ;  iv.  evol- 
utionary ideas  of,  58 ;  revolution  of 
thought,  96;   166;   Evolution,  285 
naturalistic  view  of,  286 ;  861,  424 
435,  461;  504  sqq,;  515  sqq.;  517 
518,  520;  and  von  Baer,  529;  581 
559 ;   theory   of   development,   658 
698,  706,  708,  728,  775. 

Darwinian  points  of  view,  iii.  144 ;  pro 
gramme,  187;  "ideas,"  187. 

Darwinism  in  Germany,  iii.  220;  iv. 
211  aqq. 

Data  of^Consciousness,  iii.  258. 

Daub  and  Schleierniacher  compared, 
iii.  167. 

Davidson,  W.  L.,  '  Mind,'  iii.  214. 

'  De  Anima,'  Aristotle,  iii.  196. 

De  Biran,  Maine,  and  Ampere,  iii.  281 ; 
disciple  of  Condillac,  282,  234,  235, 
242,  262,  270  ;  594. 

De  BlainviUe,  iii.  883. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  iv.  421. 

'Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,'  Bal- 
four, iii.  527,  531. 

Defoe,  iii.  128. 

Deg^rando,  iii.  284. 

Deism,  or  supematnralism,  iii.  161 ; 
English,  169,  426. 

Deists,  iii  123,  382. 

De  Lamennais,  iii.  526,  591 ;  iv.  895, 
897,  899;  'Essai  sur  I'lndiffi^nce, 
&c.,'400;  401  9qq,;  498. 


Delbceuf,  'Revue  Pbiloaopbiqne,'  iv. 
411 

De  Maiatie,  Jos.,  iii.  228,  230 ;  rflsctian- 
Brjr  writiDga  of,  iv.  133 ;  3D7,  40G, 
462,  463,  464,  4«S,  493. 

'DemoD,'  MaxweH'a,  iil.  577. 

De  Montaigne,  Michel  (aee  MonUigne). 

De  Morgan,  Ai^uBta.'-,  jii.  105,  107 ; 
'Studjr  aud  Difficultiea  of  Mathema- 
tics,' 676;  'On  Probabilitie*,'  ib.  ; 
■Lope,' a.;  JT.  375. 

Descartea,  Reni,  iii.  26,  27,  28 ;  Modern 
Idealiao.  and,  S9;  74,  110;  philo- 
anphies  of  Leibniz  and,  190,  210; 
Syateni.  210  ;  232,  234,  242,  243,  246, 
253,302,311;  'Discourse  on  Method,' 
313,  421 ;  316,  317,  3^0  ;  constructive 
efforts  of,  321 ;  322,  323;  theory  of 
vorticea,  321 ;  325.  327,  329,  331,  334, 
336,  337,  366,  380;  422,  451,  531, 
5B2.  11-2.1 1  metaphysioBl  system  of; 
■—  --  '-'—    '■"';   138, 

_..  ,  _ , Kant, 

360;  361,  393,  398,  399,  614,  762, 
775. 

De  8tsi:l,  Mnio.,  'Dq  rAllemaene,'  iii. 
234. 

De  Tracy,  Destutt,  iii.  202;  'Eloge  de 
Cabauis,'  203,  230  ;  idea  of  activity, 
231.  304  ;  iv.  468. 

DeveloprDent,ideaof,  iv.  137;  Hegelian 
and  Darwinian  theories  of,  658. 

Diderot,  Iii.  124 :  Rousseau  and,  201 ; 
'  Letter  on  the  Blind.'  273  ;  '  Srsteme 
de  la  Nature,'  iv.  136. 

Dilthey,  W.,  iii.  250,  251,  372;  '  Jug- 
endgesahichte  Hegel's,'  468,  469 ;  iv. 
124  ;  '  Liiben  fichleiermaehers.'  172, 
305,  314;  quoted,  173;  on  Fichte, 
quoted.  176 ;  quoted.  306  ;  '  Sehleier- 
niacber'a  Correspondence'  quoted, 
309;  ■Schleiermathec'  in  'AUge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biographie'  quoteil, 
312;  314;  'Erlebniss,'  344;  424, 
480;  580  tqi/.;  Bnrtta  on,  581;  584; 
and  Lamprecht,  585;  598,  599,  772, 
778. 

"Discontinuity,"  rise  of  the  problem 
of,  iii.  5S7,  6i6  ;  Renouvier,  291 ; 
iv.  435. 

"Discontinuous"  and  "Contingent," 
problems  of  the.  iii.  618,  619, 

Divine  Personality,  Absolute  and,  iii. 
176  ;  Being,  223  ;  Order,  263. 

Division  of  Labour,  Comte  on,  iv.  553. 

•Dorians,  The,' iii.  163. 

Domer,  '  History  of  Protestant  Theo- 
logy,'iii.  130;  161,  17G. 

DrakO,  iv.  36. 


Drews,  A.,  'History  ot  Gepm«n  Spec 
lation  since  Kant,'  iiL  33,  178;  e 
'Schelling's  Selected  Works,'  IK 
532. 
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Boia  Reymond,  E.,  physiologist, 
lu.  2'22;  Address  to  German  Auoc. 
NBtuTalietsatLeipsl<:,662,694;  'Re- 
searcbea  in  Animal  Electricity,'  697, 
599,  600,  601,  603;  iv.  348,  396,  412. 

Duhamel,  J.,  'Calculns,'  iii.  334  |  'Ana- 
lytical Dynamioa,' ti.;  'LeaMetbodea 
danslesl5cieneea,'&c.,334;  335. 

Dnhem,  iii.  385. 

Diihring,  E.,  '  Kritische  Qesch.  derAll. 
gemeinen  Principien  der  Mechanik,' 
iii.  333. 

Dujardin,  Ed.,iii.  1S5, 

Dupauloup,  Mgr.,  quoted,  iv.  464. 

Durchheim,  on  Division  of  lAboui,  iv. 
558  aqq,  ;  his  '  Phtioaophy  of  His- 
,  *„A  ^^j_  .  quoted,  661  ;   663, 


567. 
Dyile,  transl. 

Right,' iv.  2Io, 
Dynamical  theory  of  gases,  iii.  137. 


'Philosophy  of 


Eclecticism,   French,  iii.  79 ;   iv.   197  ; 

Cousiu-s,  iii.  166  ;  iv.  236  ;  iii.  187, 190. 
Ecole  normals,  iii.  234,  304  ;  Conrnot 

pupil  at,  385,  425;  Lachelier's  teach- 
,  ing  at,  620. 
Ecole  poly  technique,  iii.  234,  381,  386, 

Economic  questions  in  England,  iii.  92. 
Eeonomica,   politics  and,   iii.  91  ;  100, 

130,  133,  309,  311. 
Economy,  Political,  in  FraDce.  iv.  127. 
Edghill,  E.  A.,  '  Faith  and  Hope,'  iv. 

322,  349. 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  ed.  by  Jeffrey,  iii. 

92  ;  105  ;  124  ;  articles  by  HamUton, 

379 ;  easay  on  Cousin,  380,  588. 
Edinburah  University,  iii.  379. 
Education,    uplifting   of   popular,  iv. 
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Mind, 

icr'a    cOQCeptioD    of,    iv. 
ambiguity  of  the  term. 
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"  Elan  vital "  (Bergson),  iv.  722.  **  Erlebniss  "  (living  experience),  iv.  844. 

Elizabethan  period  of  £higlish  literature,  Eschenmayer,  iii.  493. 

iii.  114.  Esenbeck,  Nees  von,  iii.  455. 

Ellipsoid  in  motion,  fluid,  iii.  102.  Espinas,  A.,  iv.  523. 

Elonim,  Jehovah  and,  iii.  164.  **  Esprit  d'analyse,"  iii.  105. 

*  Embryology,'  von  Baer,  iii.  461.  "  Esprit  de  d^Uil,"  Comte,  iii.  382,  515, 

Emerson,  Schelling's  influence  on,  iii.  53o. 

456.  "  Esprit  d'ensemble,"  iii.  105 ;  Ctomte, 

Empirical  psychology,  mainly  British,  193,  382,  397,  515,  538  (see  also  En- 

iii.  202 ;  return  to,  258,  545  ;  and  ra-  semble). 

tional,  200,  201.  Ethical  approval  or  disapproval,  iii.  482. 

Empiricism,  English,  iii.  43.  Ethical  culture.  Society  for.  iii.  315. 

'  Encyclopoedia    Britannica,'   iii.    152;  Ethical  problems,  iii.  509,  589;  i v.  125, 

Huxley\    "Biology,"    199;    Ward's  126. 

Treatises,  266,  268;    "Psychology,"  Ethical  spirit  of  British  philosophy,  iii. 

277  ;    "  Lotze,"  408 ;    "  Logic,"  413 ;  510. 

new  volumes,  414;  Mansel  and  Ham-  'Ethical  Studies,'  Bradley,  iii.  186. 

ilton  on  "Metaphysics,"  429;  Case  Ethics,  iii.  309,  311,  314,  431,  480;  the 

quoted,  430.  root  of  metaphysics,  498  ;  foundation 

'Encyclopaedia    of    the    Philosophical  of,  515,  582  ;  psychology  of  aesthetics 

Sciences,'  Hegel,  iii.  475.  and,    iv.     101 ;    107 ;    and    British 

Eucyclopedieofd'Alembert,  iii.  382.  Science,    127;     in     Genuany     and 

Encyclopaedists,  French,  iii.   122,  123,  France,  128 ;  English,  131 ;  iu  Rng- 

133,  273;  313.  land,    138;    186;   science   of,    187; 

**  Kuergy,"  iii.  100;  and  Force,  concep-  Comte    and,    189;    Practical,    194; 

tion  of,  392,  397,  574;   growth  of  revival  of,  202;   Metaphysics  based 

mental,  iv.  722.  on,  207  ;  220  ;  precedes  Metaphysics, 

English    Deism,    German    Rationalism  209 ;  210 ;  MeUphysics  and,  215, 262. 

and,  iii.  169.  381;   of  Naturalism,  230,  246;  286 

'  English   Hist.   Review,'  Lord  Acton,  sqq,  ;   244  ;   critical  school  of,  258  ; 

iii.  160.  limits  of,  257  ;  problem  of,  373 ;  and 

Euse,   K.   A.   Varnhagen  von,   '  Tage-  Theology  separated  in  France,  439 ; 

biicher,'  iv.  318.  International  Journal  of,  587. 

Ensemble,  the,  iv.  502  sqq. ;  519,  525  ;  Etymological  researches.  Pott's,  iii.  147. 

esprit  d',  541 ;  vue  d'.  343,  417,  730,  Eucken,R.,'Ge8ch.derPhilosophiscben 

775  (see  also  Esprit  d'ensemble).  Terminologie,'  iii.  288,  239  ;  436  ;  iv. 

Epistemological  and   logical  problem,  627;  722,725. 

iii.  121,  521.  Euclid,  iii.  303. 

Epistemological   development   in   Ger-  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Prince,  iii.  328. 

many,  iii.  243 ;  logic  and,  467.  Euler,  and  Gauss,  iii.  302,  308 ;   Ber- 

Epistemology,  iii.  112 ;  125 ;  Erkennt-  noullis  and,  303. 

nisstheorie  or,  180 ;   297,337;   861,  Evangelicism  of  Francke,  iii.  128. 

375  ;   and  exact  sciences,  390 ;   and  Evil,  problem  of,  iv.  625. 

systems  of  philosophy,  421,  486 ;  iv.  Evolution,  iii.  815,  494  ;  doctrine  of, 

202.  iv.  187;   506;   philosophy  of,   684; 

Epoch,  Taine  on  the,  iv.  507.  Spencer's  theory  of,  695  sqq. ;  idea  of, 

Erasmus,  iii.  48, 116.  720  sqq, ;  creative,  722 ;  ambiguity  of 

Erdmann,    J.     E. ,    '  Darstellung    der  the  term,  744. 

neuem  Philos.,'  iii.  57  ;  39;  'Gesch.  Evolutionism,  Spencer,  iii.  461. 

der  neuem  Philos.,'  74;  iv.  68;  iii.  **  Exegesis,"  iii.  127. 

317,   337,   408;   emancipation   from  External  and  Internal  Objects,  differ- 

Hegelian  formalism,  iv.  68.  ence  of,  iii.  18. 
"  Erhaltung"  not "  Entfaltung,"ui.  897. 

'  GrkenntnisstheoriederNaturforschung  Falckenberg^  R.,  'Gesch.  der  neueren 

der  Gegenwart,'  Kleinpeter,  iii.  580,  Pbilosophie,'  iii.  88 ;  quoted,  820, 408, 

581.  451 ;  iv.  599. 

"  Erkenntnisstheorie,"  E.  Zeller,  iii.  125 ;  Faraday,  phenomena  of  radiation,  iii. 

or  Epistemology,  180 ;  ^5,  296,  297,  400,    401;    and   Pois.son,   "lines  of 

876,  505.  force,"  577. 
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'Fanst,'  Goethe,  iii.  855,  864,  866; 
quoted,  559  (see  aIso  Goethe). 

Fechner,  Giw.  Th.  (Dr  Mises),  *  Psycho- 
logy/ iii.  58, 68 ;  *  Elements  of  Psycho- 
physics,'  72,  73,  519,  520;  'Philos- 
ophy,' 74;  formula,  76,  101,  128; 
psycho-physics,  179, 271, 287  ;  quoted 
by  Kuntze,  870 ;  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  Schelling,  455 ;  518 ;  and 
Hartmanii,    518 ;    transl.    of   Blot's 

*  Physics '  and  Th^nard's  *  Chemistry.' 
519 ;  *  Das  Biichlein  vom  Leben  nacn 
dem  Tode,'  519 ;  '  Ueber  das  H6chste 
Gut,'  519;  'Nanna  oder  ttber  das 
Seolenleben  der  Pflanzen,'  ib. ;  'Zend- 
avesta  oder  Uber  die  Dinge  des 
Himmels  und  des  Jenseits'  quoted, 
519;  'Atomenlehre,'  549;  quoted, 
550;  and  Lotze,  615;  !▼.  267;  848; 
'Vorschule  der  iEsthetik,'  104; 
physiological  studies  of,  275;  'Die 
Tagesansicht  f^geniiber  der  Nachtan- 
sicht,'  844 ;  556,  608,  710,  751. 

Fellowes,  Sir  Chas.,  iii.  154. 

Fenelon,  iv.  898. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  iv.  16  ;  457,  558. 

Ferraz,  History  of  French  Philosophy : 
'  Spiritiialisme  et  Lib^ralisme,  iii. 
281,  233;  quoted,  304;  'History  of 
Philosophy  in  France  during  i9th 
Century,'  iv.  397  ;  Traditionalism  and 
Ultramontanism,  397 ;  quoted,  405  ; 
quoted,  467. 

Ferrier,  iii.  478. 

Feuerbach,  Lud.,  philosophical  criti- 
cism, iii.  174 ;  'Essence  of  Christi- 
anity '  and  '  Essence  of  Religion,'  ib.  ; 
Treatise,  176 ;  writings  of  Strauss 
and,  ib.  ;  and  Hegel,  260,  272.  454 ; 
Positivist  Ethics,  iv.  168 ;  186,  198 ; 
'Essence  of  Christianity,'  199;  'Col- 
lected  Works '  quoted,  199  ;  pamph- 
leteering, 200 ;  and  Comte  com- 
pared, 201 ;  204,  247,  318,  368,  427, 
443  5i37  543. 

Fichte,  I.'H.,'iii.  36r).  492;  'Anthro- 
pology,'  549  ;  idea  of  Personality,  iv. 
168; ''Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophic,' 
&c.,  168;  'System  der  Ethik,'  168; 
and  Anthropology,  212. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  iii.  39,  74, 119  ;  *  Applica- 
tion  of  Criticism  to  Religion,'  161 ; 

*  Criticism  of  Revelation,'  161,  357, 
358 ;  quoted,  359  ;  175,  206,  249,  250, 
251 ;  Dhilosophy,  253,  254,  257,  258 ; 
'and  his  Predecessors,'  Fischer,  162 ; 
'Wissenschaftslehre,'  295,  361,  363; 
iv.  161,  317  ;  Conception  of  '  Wissen- 
Rchaftslehre    or    the   so  called   phil- 


osophy,' iii.  296;  'Werke'  quoted, 
295,  857;  299,  800,  847,  848,  350; 
quoted,  iv.  161 ;  166, 169 ;  Reinhold's 
Mucoessor,  iii.  857;  860.  861,  862; 
representative  of  a  new  generation, 
8^ ;  French  Revolution,  tb. ;  '  Free- 
dom of  Thought,'  ib. ;  '  Revelation/ 
ib. ;  '  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,'  ib. ; 
Pragmatism,  364  ;  Pragmatio  psycho- 
logy, iv.  161 : '  Nachgeiassene  werke ' 
quoted,  iii.  865,  866;  and  Schelling, 
872;  378,  377,  880,  887,  445;  in- 
fluence on  Schopenhauer,  898  ;  410 ; 
438 ;  quoted,  442 ;  and  Kant  quoted, 
445 ;  t^  Ikro,'^  445 ;  '  Second  Introduc- 
tion,' 446;  practical  aims,  447,  448, 
449 ;  Absolute  as  activity,  460 ; 
definite  purpose  of,  451,  458.  467; 
view  of  nature.  458 ;  459  ;  460,  462, 
468,  464,  468  ;  influenced  by  Jaoobi 
and  Schleiermacher,  469;  470.  472, 
473,  479,  488 ;  '  Sittenlehre,'  Ui.  486 ; 
iv.  161,  quoted,  176 ;  iiL  486 ;  sys- 
tematic writings  of,  492;  498,  4v9, 
604,  606;  "Active"  principle  of, 
607,  526,  629,  552 ;  internal  impure, 
558;  687,  688,  589;  subjectivism  of 
Kant  and,  691 ;  and  Schiller,  iv.  20 ; 
exponent  of  Kant's  moral  system,  21 ; 
and  Kant's  philosophy,  92;  interest 
in  ethical  problem,  41 ;  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Fichte,  49 :  53.  57,  59,  61, 
69,  78,  91,  104;  ethical  problem, 
126;  129;  and  Kant's  ethical  doc- 
trine, 160 ;  Ego,  Self  and  Not-aelf. 
162;  198;  Bewussteyn  iiberhaupt, 
168;  164;  influence  at  Jena,  165; 
philosophy  of,  167.  186;  ethical 
views,  168 ;  dismissal  from  Jena,  171, 
172;  and  Schleiermacher,  173,  814; 
174  sqq. ;  180 ;  idealistic  system,  208 ; 
practical  reason  of  the  Will,  209  ;  216. 
220,  222;  Schiller  and,  279;  and 
Schopenhauer's  solution  of  problem 
of  reality,  285  ;  intellectual  intuition 
of  Schelling  and,  286 ;  289,  290 ;  pop- 
ulsr  writings,  292 ;  293,  295 ;  and 
Jacubi,  301  sqq. ;  and  Dilthey,  809 : 
"  Atheismusstreit,"  310;  'DaU  of 
Consciousness,'  314  ;  and  Lotze,  880 ; 
intellectual  intuition,  406 ;  448,  476, 
477  sqq.,  497 ;  his  Social  Tract,  536, 
547  sqq. ;  546 ;  prophetic  character 
of,  551  ;  556,  578,  595,  596,  608,  604, 
619,  620,  624  sqq.,  627,  628  sqq.,  644, 
669,  670,  718,  725,  741,  772. 

Firmament  of  the  Soul,  iv.  779  sqq. 

Fischer,  Kuno,  'Exposition  of  Kant's 
System,'  iii.  28 ;  '  Gesch.  der  neueren 
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Philosophie.'  iii.  37,  367  ;  iv.  20, 145,  Francke,  Evaugelicism,  iii.   128  ;  and 

quoted,  317  :  741 ;  quoted,  iii.  446  :  Spener,  iv.  ^1. 

40,  66 ;  <  Fichte  and  his  Predecessors,'  Frank,  H.  R.  von,  '  Oesch.  und  Kritik 

162;  *Hist.  of  Modem  Philosophy,'  der  neueren  Theolosie,'  ed.  Schaar- 

iii.  162 ;   quoted,  698 ;  iv.  266 ;  iii.  schmidt,  revised  by  Grutzmacher,  iii. 

208,  251,  252 ;    *  Franz   Bacon   von  175 ;  '  History  of  Beoent  Theology  in 

Verulam,'  &c.,  iii.  316  ;  quoted,  852 ;  (Germany/  iv.  851. 

364;  366;  867;  'Exposition  of  Hegel's  Eraser,  A.  C,  iii.  253;  'Berkeley,'  in 

System,'  408 ;  467 ; '  Festschrift,'  430,  Blackwoods'  "  Philos.  Classics, '^254 ; 

445,  451,  453,  454,  459 ;  quoted,  460 ;  '  Locke '    quoted,    304  ;    309  ;     ed. 

'  Paraphrase   of    Hegel's   Teaching,'  Berkeley's  Works,  532. 

466;   468;   469;    'Arthur  Schopen-  'Eraser's  Magazine,'  Mill  quoted,  iv. 

hauer,'   483 :   quoted,    iv.    77  sqq. ;  152. 

Work  on  Schelling,  iii.  487;  iv.  15;  Frauenstadt,  Jul., '  Letters  on  Schopen- 

'Hegel,'   &c.,   iii.    493;    'Memorial  hauer's  PhUosophy,' iii.  74. 

Volume,'    546  ;    iv.    326  ;    26,    36,  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  iii. 

157;   on   SchiUer,    158;   258,    318,  463. 

474.  Frederick  the  Great,  iU.  353 ;  wars  of, 

Fitzgerald,  '  Omar  Khayyam '  quoted,  iv.  19 ;  474,  639. 

iv.  366.  Freedom  of  Thought,  Fichte,  iii.  363 ; 

Flint,  Robert,  '  Philosophy  of  History  idea  of,  iv.  652. 

in  France  and  England ^ quotes  Rip-  "Free  enquiry,"  iii.  128, 178,  306;  iv. 

ley,  iii  307  ;  iv.  423 ;  424 ;  on  Buckle's  134. 

inconsistencies,  511 ;  581 .  Freitag,  Gus. , '  Bllder  aus  der  Deutschen 

*  Florentine  Chronicles,'  iii.  152.  Vergangenheit,'  iii  32  ;  iv.  473. 

Flourens,  iii.  197.  French  Constitution,  iv.  421. 

Fliigel,  O.,  iii.  69.  French  Encyclopedists,  iii.  113;  Eclec- 

"  Force,"  inexactness  of  the  term,  iii.  tioism,  79 ;  Philosophy,  66  ;  Philoso- 

100,  565,  572 ;  and  Energy,  397  ;  iv.  phical  Thought,  Comte,  43  ;  Revolu- 

413 ;  and  Matter,  740,  759.  tion.  Fichte,  363  ;  University  System 

Forster,  Georg,  iii  153.  of  Middle  Ages^  133. 

Fortlage,  C, '  System  der  Psychologic,'  Fresnel,  discovenes  of,  iii.  400. 

iii.  253.  Freytag,  W.,  on  Ranke's  Conception  of 

'  Fortnightly  Review,'  ui  270,  630.  History,  iii.  152. 

Fouill^,  Alf.,  'PUtonio  Studies,'  iii.  Fries,  J.  F.,  iu.  126;  '  Mathematische 

27;    'Id6es- forces,'  83;   284;   286;  Naturphilosophie,'  258;  '  Handbuch 

iv.    237 ;    Idealistic   antecedents   of  der  Psychischen  Anthropologic,'  258, 

Hartmann  and,  iii.  284 ;   286 ;   '  Le  274  ;   368 ;   and  problems  of  moral 

Mouvement  Id^liste'  quoted,   625;  phUosophy.  iv.  205;   271,  300,  303 

'  La  Morale,  I'Art  et  la  Religion,'  iv.  «aa.,    316  ;    psychological   question, 

109  ;  111,  236 ;  '  La  Libert^  et  le  D^-  m;  396 ;  religious  faith,  406 ;  595, 

terminisme/  237 ;  '  Critique  des  S^s-  696,  603,  656. 

t^mes  de  Morale  Contemporains,'  tb.,  Frischeisen-K5kler,  iv.  598. 

240  sqq, ;  ethics  of  Naturalism,  238 ;  FrObel,  iv.  512. 

on   liittr^  and    Taine   quoted,   238,  Froude,  J.  A.,  quoted,  iii.  122. 

239  ;  Psychology  and  Metaphysics  of  Fuchs,  £., '  VomWerdendreierDenker,' 

Id^es-forces,    240  ;    241   sqq. ;    255,  iv.  810  ;  314,  815. 

257  ;    '  Nietzsche  et  I'lmmoralisme ' 

quoted,  408 ;   "  force  of  ideas,"  41 1 ;  Galileo,  and  Newton,  iii.  202 ;  "  Law  of 

523  sqq.  ;  Barth  on,  525 ;  668,  722.  Falling  Bodies."  322 ;   experiments, 

'  Foundations  of  a  Creed '  ('  Problems  of  339,  414,  567  ;  iv.  778. 

Life  and  Mind '),  Lewes,  ui.  268,  314.  Gait.  '  Annals  of  the  Parish,'  iv.  152. 

'  Foundations  of   Belief,'  Balfour,  iii.  Galton,  Francis,  iii  554. 

581.  Gans,  Ed.,  iv.  424. 

Fourier,    Chas.,    iii.    804 ;    socialistic  Gamett,  Richard,  iii.  152. 

theories  of,  iv.  138 ;  472  sqq.  ;  493.  Garrick,  iii  128. 

France  and  England,  social   point  of  Gassendi,  iii.  197,  329. 

view  in,  iii.  43  (see  also  social  prob-  Gauss,  C.  F., '  Fundamental  Axioms  of 

lem).  Geometry,^  iii  107 ;  258 ;  and  Euler, 
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302,303 ;  'Disquisitiones  Arithmeticse,* 

370  ;  *  Theoria  motos  oorponim  coeles- 

tium,'  384. 
Geikie,  Sir  Archibald,  iii.  612. 
'*Geist"  (Spirit),  iii.  465;  ''Geistig," 

"Geistlich,"  466;  iv.  263,  286,290; 

ambiguity    of  the   term,   645   aqq.; 

Hegel's  use  of  the  term,  742  gqq, 
C^Uert,  iv.  292. 
Genealogical  record,  iii.  182 ;  principle, 

iv.  531. 

*  Gentleman's  Magasine,'  iii.  92. 
Geoffroy,  iii.  554 ;  and  Comte,  iv.  188. 
(xeometry,  synthetical,  iv.  435. 
Germain,  Sophie,  Ampere  and,  iii.  235. 
German  Idealism,  Spmoza  and,  iiL  121 

(see  also  Idealism). 
'German  Philosophy  since  Kant,'  iii. 
334. 

*  German  S|>ecnlation  since  Kant,' His- 

tory of,  iii.  83. 

German  Universities,  iii.  125, 126 ;  facul* 
ties  of,  130,  138,  177,  201,  211,  351, 
424,  425,  545. 

Germany  the  home  of  Criticism  in 
wider  sense,  iii.  98. 

Gervinus,  G.  G.,  iii.  150;  and  Hettner, 
129,  148;  'Gesch.  des  Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,'  iv.  200. 

Gessner,  G.  M.,  iii.  127, 137. 

Gibbon,  'History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  iv. 
140. 

Gifford  Lectures,  iii.  163;  Ward's 
'Naturalism  and  Ag^nosticism,'  278; 
397 ;  Haldane's,  466 ;  Ward's  *  Realm 
of  Ends,' &c.,  542  ;  Bosanquet's  '  Prin- 
ciple of  Individuality  and  Value,'  542 ; 
625 ;  iv.  229,  701. 

Gilbert,  '  de  Magnete,'  iii.  322. 

Giotto,  iv.  47. 

Gizycki,  iv.  588. 

"Gnostics,"  iii.  170,  171. 

Gcickel  or  Goclenius,  Rudolph,  Prof,  at 
Marburg,  iii.  200. 

Godwin,  Wm. ,  iv.  460. 

Goethe,  iii.  98,  116,  119 ;  Schiller  and, 
120,  257  ;  Lewes'  Life  of,  122  ;  *  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,'  129,  138,  144 ; 
*  Metamorphosis  of  Plants '  ( '  Versuch 
die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen  zu 
erklaren'),  192;  550;  193,  265, 
303,  3.50,  353;  *to  Eckermann' 
quoted,  354  ;  Bielchowsky,  bio- 
grapher of,  lb. ;  *  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen ' ;  '  Prometheus ' ;  *  Wer- 
ther's  Leiden ' ;  *  Klavigo ' ;  *  Faust ' ; 
'  Wilhelm  Meister  * ;  *  Iphigenie,*355  ; 
356;   'Wilhelm   Meister,'  363;  364, 


366;  inspires  Schelling,  372;  387, 
444,  462,  465,  471,  473,  488,  492,  547, 
548;  '  Faust  ^  qnoted,  559;  iv.  158, 
311,  366;  iii.  589;  'to  Eckermann' 
quoted,  608;  synoptic  view,  611; 
612  ;  quoted,  613,  615,  626 ;  EpUogae 
to  SchUler's  '  Song  of  the  Bell,^  iv.  7 ; 
classical  study  in  Germany,  8;  10, 
11,  12 ;  Schiller  and,  16 ;  17 ;  split  in 
humanistic  movement,  21;  ''inner 
freedom,"  22;  'Faust,'  t6. ;  28,  82  ; 
influence  on  Schiller,  81, 82 ;  German 
architecture,  33 ;  and  Ruskin,  ib, ; 
'Werke,'  36;  introduction  of  term 
"characteristic,"  87;  "Urpflanae,"  88: 
" Urphanomen,"  ib. ;  'Collector  and 
his  Friends,'  ib.  ;  'Dialogue,*  89; 
Correspondence  with  Meyer,  ib, ; 
contemporary  of  Schelling,  40; 
philosophy  of  nature,  41 ;  "Intuitive 
Jud^ent"  quoted,  42;  44,  46,  48; 
poetic  comprehension  of  nature,  57, 
58;  92,  94,  98.  99;  'Dichtnng  nnd 
Wahrheit'  quoted,  184,  137,  189, 
149,  165,  166.  171,  178,  292;  and 
Jacobi  quoted,  299 ;  cosmic  pantheism, 
810;  842;  spirit  of  worship,  355; 
and  Carlyle,  356  sqq.;  859,  425; 
•  West-ostliche  Divan,^  426 ;  467,  478, 
474,  497,  498,  551,  574,  618,  620,  681, 
637. 

Goldsmith,  iii.  452 ;  and  Goethe,  iv. 
136 ;  620. 

Good,  The,  iii.  433 ;  or  Worth,  503 ; 
problem  of,  iv.  15  »qq.;  66,  67.  110, 
115,  125, 133,  150,  152,  156, 157, 159, 
177,  189,  206  sqq.  ;  230, 244, 250,  252, 
256  sqq.  ;  296  sqq.;  345. 

Goschel,  K.  Fr.,  iv.  61;  'Monism  of 
Thought,'  198. 

Gottingen  and  Higher  education  of 
Germany,  iii.  130. 

Gottingen  and  the  Critical  Spirit, 
iii.  127. 

Gottingen  School,  iii.  128 ;  Weimar  and, 
129. 

Gottingen  Seelensubstanz,  iii.  261. 

Gottingen  University,  iii.  126.  127,  128, 
129,  138,  163,  164, 170, 198,  370. 

Gooch,  C.  P.,  on  Buckle,  iv.  511 ;  571, 
581. 

Goumav,  J.  C,  iv.  452. 

Gray,  iii.  452,  609. 

Gregory,  G.,  transl.  Lowth's  'Prselec- 
tiones  Academicie  de  Sacra  Poesi 
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iii.  162  :  166  ;  political  position  of,  167. 
Monad,  the  Leibnizian,  iv.  743. 
Monahan,  Ada,   tranil.  of  Janet'*  and 

Seaillea'  'History  of  the  Problems  of 

Philosophy,'  iii.  57, 
Monboddo,  Lord,  tr.  424. 
Mouse,  iiL  323. 

Monism,  iv.  594  ;  and  ilnaliam,  660. 
MontaigDe,  Michel  de,  aod  Paacal,  iii. 

201;    'Essais,'   320;    '  Apoltwie   da 

Raymond  Sebond,'  320  ;  332. 
Moiilesqaien,  iii.  122  ;  Iv.  421,  466,  486, 

491. 
•  Monthly  Review,'  iiL  92. 
Moral  Order,  iv.  167  ;  principle  at  the 

root  of  all  philosophy,  626  iqq. 
Morality,    its    theoretical   and  applied 

aspects,  iv.  127  :  metaphysical  loun- 

datioDs  of,  135 ;  and  Religion,  166. 
More,  SirThoB.,  '  Utopia,' iv.  428. 

Morley,  Lord,  second  editor  of  'Fort- 
nightly Beciew,'  lit.  580;  'English 
Men  of  Lettera,'  iv.  364 ;  Mr  Mill  on 
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index:. 


Mosaic  Decalogue,  iv.  253. 

MoRbeim,    J.     L.    von,    *  History    of 

Heresy,'  iii.  170. 
Mozart,  iii.  314. 
Mozley,  J.  K.,  '  Ritschlianism/  iv.  822, 

349. 
Muirhead,  J.  H.,  ed.  'Library  of  Philo- 

sopby,*  iii.  466. 
Milller,  Johannes,  iii.  73  ;  and  Liebig, 

211 ;  214,  216,  258,  259,  598 ;  iv.  608, 

710,  753. 
MuUer,  Max,  iv.  273,  398. 
MUller,  Ottfried,  iii.  139,  152;  'History 

of  Greece,'  153 ;  *  History  of  Hellenic 

Trib*»s  and  Places,'  153 ;  154,  370. 
Munich     Collection     of     History     of 

Sciences  in  Germany,  iv.  15. 
Musset,  de,  iv.  204. 
Mythologj'  or  Symbolism,  iv.  45. 

Napier,  '  Logarithmic  Tables,'  iii.  322. 

Napoleon,  iii.  234,  235 ;  Code  Civil  of, 
183 ;  iv.  140,  478. 

Napoleonic  occupation,  iiL  138 ;  wars, 
363. 

Nash,  H.  S.,  '  History  of  the  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,'  iii.  127. 

Nationality,  idea  of,  iv.  574  sag. 

Natural  philosophy,  iii.  549,  553 ; 
Tliomson  and  Tait,  576. 

Naturalism,  of  English  poetry  and  art, 
iii.  547  ;  iv.  185. 

Nature,  psycho-physical  view  of,  iii.  17, 
266^  518  ;  Lucretius's  poem,  197  ;  re- 
habilitation of,  458 ;  philosophy  of, 
460;  547,  558,  561,  582,  583;  con- 
ception  of,  515 ;  544 ;  problem  of, 
ik,  545,  546,  548,  592,  593,  616,  618, 
619,  625 ;  exact  study  of,  547 ;  soul 
and,  571 ;  laws  of,  572,  615;  effects 
of  modem  analysis  on  conceptions  of, 
606 ;  artistic  view  of,  610 ;  interpre- 
tation of,  611 ;  synoptic  view  of,  613  ; 
Lachelier  quoted,  621,  622,  626 ;  and 
Art,  iv.  34,  229,  230  ;  return  to,  449. 

Neander,  J.,  iii.  170. 

Nebular  hypothesis,  iv.  693. 

Neo-criticism  in  France,  iii.  297. 

Neo-Hegelianism  in  England,  iii.  297  ; 
iv.  612. 

Neo-idealistic  movement  of  thought, 
iii.  94. 

Neo-Kantism  in  Germany,  iii.  297 ;  iv. 
603,  612,  723,  747.  756. 

Neo-platonism,  iv.  649. 

Nettleship,  Lewis,  iii.  95 ;  *  Memoir  of 
Green,'  iv.  217. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  Letter  from  Mar- 
tineau  quoted,  iv.  375  sqq. 


Newman,  J.  H.,  '  Grammar  of  Assent,' 
iii.  531 ;  iv.  381,  882 ;  895. 

New  Testament,  iii.  165  ;  166, 169, 170. 

Newton,  Law  of  Attraction,  iiL  112 ; 
Boyle  and,  197;  GaUleo  and,  202; 
'  Principia,'  212 ;  Newtonianism  in 
France,  220,  227 ;  256 ;  and  Leibniz, 
302;  809;  Law  of  Gravitation,  810; 
323,  877  ;  natural  philosophy.  888  ; 
laws  of  motion,  889 ;  868,  899,  658. 
567 ;  mathematical  view  of,  iv.  282 
sqq.;  467,778. 

Newton-Clarke,  mathematical  view,  and 
Kant,  iv.  283. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  iii.  98:  189;  recon- 
struction  of  Roman  History,  148, 
144  ;  broader  views  of  History  since, 
150 ;  151  ;  conception  regarding 
sources  of  History  of  Republican 
Rome,  152 ;  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Historv  at  Bonn,  152;  153, 156,  160 ; 
the  elder,  165  ;  '  Vorbereitende  Zeit,' 
iv.  217,  501. 

Nietzsche,  E.  F{>r8ter,  'Biography  of 
Nietzsche/ iii.  142. 

Nietzsche,  Fr.,  iii.  78;  Biography  of. 
142;  423,  454,  526:  iv.  98,  126,  200 
gqq, ;  208,  228,  246  sqq. ;  Immoral- 
ism,  254 ;  Carl  yle  and,  %7 ;  Schopen- 
hauer and,  390  sqq,;  Superman,  893 ; 
394,  395 ;  and  Guyau,  408 ;  587,  764. 

'Nineteenth  Century  Review,'  Tenny- 
son's Prefatory  Poem  quoted,  iii.  580  ; 
•  Sympo8ium,'^531 ;  iv.  374 ;  377.  394. 

"  Nirvana  "  of  the  Buddhist,  iv.  392. 

"  Noetic  "  School  of  Oxford,  iv.  287. 

Norrisian  Prize  Essay  on  Ritschl's 
Theology,  iv.  322 ;  349. 

North  Carolina,  Colony  of,  iv.  428. 

Nosologie,  iii.  272. 

Noumena,  opposed  to  Phenomena,  iii. 
125. 

Noumenon  (see  'Tliiug  in  itself). 

Novalis,  Theory  of  Artistic  Irony,  iv. 
59 ;  173,  583. 

Oerstadt,  iii.  92 ;    *  Der  Geist  in  der 

Natur,'  591. 
Oesterreich    0.,    'Deutsche    Literatur- 

zeitung,'  iv.  93. 
Oken,  iii.  92;  '  Naturphilosophie,'  370  ; 

,^)91  ;  454,  550,  554  ;  iv.  518,  740. 
Old  Testament,  Eichhorn's  Introduction 

to  the,  iii.   164 ;   Archaeology,   165 ; 

166,  170. 
Oman,    'The   Romantic  Triumph,'    iv. 

288. 
Ontologists,  Phenomenists  and,  iii.  542. 
Ontology,  Being  or  Reality,  iii.  431,  436, 


451;  in  BagUbd  and  France,  G23: 

Order)  Buii  of,  i>.  130 ;  Moral,  107  ; 

Natnrftl,  Moral  and  Diiiue,  183. 
Orthodoxy,  or    R """ 

traditional,  180. 
Ossian,  It.  426.  ..».«»., .. 

Ostwalil,  Willulni,  iii.  100  :  815  ;  ener-     "  Pctitw  n 


Peiuimlsm,  Iv.  671,  7&i  )W- 

Hutalonl,  ilL  -iiH:  ^'•.  v*»l>>«>  >4 
education  iii  Pranw,  ^ ;  atspval  »a 
Oo«thc,  303 ;  448  1  UmI  •4<initM«  )> 
Switierland,  iv.  aOS,  3»1  ;  fc-lKX-»  ,* 
•29-2 ;  453,  4M.  4i>.^  .M^ 


mndar.  A.,  iv.  jl7. 
Ptleiderrr,   0„   'OrsKifhl*  J 


giouphiKB 


Panentiieism,  KrauM'a  ayatem  of,  iii. 

Gai  J  aystem  of,  iv.  IW. 
Panlwism  and  Panthaisiii  of  Hegelian 

philosophy,   ii).   244,  COS;   ir.   (see 

Hegel). 
Paacal,  MoDtalgne  and,  iiL  201,  302. 
Paatsur    on    'Stereo  -  Chemiatrv   and 

Vitaliam'  in  '  Sature,'  Iv,  229. 
PattiaoQ,  Mark,  iiL  S6. 
Paal,  Jean,  iv.  292,  42G. 
Paulhan,  'Phyaiologie  de  I'EBprit,'  iiL 

Paalaen,  Fe.,  Hi.  67;  " VolonUriam," 
63;  'Immannel  Kant,'  28;  S40; 
riuoled,  i».  282, 283, 297 ;  '  Oeachieht* 
(leg  gelehrten  Unterrichta  ant  den 
Daotdcben  Schnlen  Qnd  UnlverBitii- 
tBn,'4<!.,iii.ll8,  117;  130,141,841; 

135;  2S0;  Ethics  "of,  261,  254;  Sy>- 

tematic  philosophy,  261 ;  Culture  of 

the  Present  Age,  261  ;  '  Bthik  '  tram!. 

Thilly,  261;  '  Qilterlehre,'  252,  253; 

267;  Btndies  of  Kantian  Philosophy, 

276;    'Philosophia   MUitans,'   277; 

4S0,  722. 
Peacock,    Geo.,    logical    premisea    of 

general  apithmotic,  iii.  376. 
Pearson,  Kari,  iii,  107;  'Gramniar  of 

Science,' 408,  404;  678;  and  Spencer, 

580;  604,805. 
Peipera,  ed.  Ijotie's  'Klaine  Schriften,' 

iii.  126;  296;  iv.  66. 
Peloponnesus,  E.  Curtiun,   description 

of  the,  iii.  163,  158. 
Penn,  William,  iv.  307,  42a 
Percy  Ballada,  iii.  166;  iv.  426. 
PeraoosUty,  Lotae  on,  iv.  327  ;  330  m. ; 

and  Highest  Good,  345;  disouaAon 
*   """    '   "         I,  qnoted,  861  tqq. ; 


a 


parative,  ib. ; 
claaaical,  131 ;  Ornuan  rlawk'*).  •>. ; 
classical  and  dIIwt  bnacliM  <At.  tM  i 
Brandl's  Report  .«  Bagilidi,  i^  i 
science  of,  4i2. 

Philosophy,  ananhv  in  rKVAt.  UL  M  : 
syBtematic,  M  ;  '  Hune's.  IMl  v4 
Common -sense  in  BriUiu.  tM: 
Baoonian,  219 :  Lock*')  idw  i)^  4f*: 
or  Kant,  250;  in  Pnuw.  STl:  «t 
Life,  iv.  11 ;  niond,  in  Kn^oid  «a4 
France,  129;  163;  ami  T1w«t(v;> 
283 ;  the  task  of,  accordinf  to  LaUo. 
B57  *sj. 

Philosophical  Thonght,  the  ralioaab  irf. 
iv.  7ai  >gq. 

Fhysica  (not  metaphysics)  of  montity. 

Picavet,  'ijes  Id^lognes,'  ill'  Wi: 
"Thos.  Brown"  in  'Orande  Eocydo- 
pidie,'  202 ;  203. 

Pietists  (Luthemn),  Iv.  201. 

Platen,  '  Diarj- '  quoted,  iii.  465. 

Plato,  iiL  26;  'I>ialague8,'2S;  27;  an<l 
Kant,  2S  ;  5l,  77,  l04  ;  "  Idedosy," 
169;  and  Spinoza,  179;  and  Neo- 
platonists,  244;  '.^Se,  331,  346,  387; 
and  geDmBtry,  428  ;  432 ;  philosophy, 
434,  4S4,  479,  486,  491,  612,  628,^, 
688;  iv.  6,  14;  world  of  Ideas,  21; 
26,  2B,  57 ;  Slid  :^c)]openhaaer,  75 
■w. :  101,  112;  ce»thetics  of  the 
Ideal,  nS;  138:  philosophy  of, 
148;  172;  Aristotle  and,  131;  202, 
240,  275;  to  St  Thomas.  277;  307, 
338;  Dialogues,  370;  420,  624,  599, 
637,723. 

Plotlnns,  iv.  6,  25. 

Poincar^,  Henri,  iii.  385;  'La  Science 
et  I'Hypothise,'  404  ;  iv.  404. 


Poisson  uid  Faraday's  '  Lines  of  Force,' 

iii,  677. 
Pollock,   Sir  Fr.,   'Spinoiai   hii  Life 

and  Philosopliy,'  iii.  121;  'Spinoza 

and     Uodem     ThDosht,'    122  :     in 

'Hind,'  i<.  305. 


Croyant,   -  .  

"  PoaitiVB,"  double  nae  of  the  terni,  iii. 

6U;  Spirit,  I*.  666*33. 
Positiviim,  iv.   16B;   or  Comte,  1S2; 

489 ;  185,  234  toq.  \  275 ;  of  Spencer, 

371;  670143.;  ZSOioa. 
PtBiUrirta.  iv.  61. 
Pott,  A.  F.,  etymological  researches, 

iii.  147. 
Prsnoatism  (Wni.  James),  iv.  253,  340, 

414,  613,  722. 
Pragmatists,  iv.  03. 
"Preeentation-couUnuum,"   iii.    291; 

■ensocy  and  motor  (see  Jas.  Ward). 
■■  Preseatatioas,"  iii.  205. 
"  Presentative "    Activity   and   "  Pre- 

SBDted"  Content,  iii.  206. 
Prichard,J.  C,  iv.  514. 
Prieatley,  Iii.  4  ;  Hartley  and,  197. 
Pringle-PBttison  (Andrew  Beth),  'Scot- 

"^  ■*-■'—-'--■  iii.  3,  226,  241, 
jegelisnigm  asd  Per- 
a  '  Uibbert  Journnl,' 


PiOJectiOQ,  Principle  of,  iii.  323. 

FroadhOD,  iv.  49S.  539. 

Psycbologlcal  problem,  religion  a,  iii. 

168,  172;  pointofview,  iv.  271. 
P^chDl(»ism,iv.  607  ;  aod  lotellectaal- 

Psyohotogy,  British  introspective,  iii, 
209 ;  in  Germany  at  beginning  of 
century,  202;  Bntish  empirical,  ib.; 
Kant  and,  237  ;  330 ;  and  Logic.  440  ; 
G31,  637 ;  iv.  128 ;  science  o(,  187, 
262;  210;  anthropolon'  opposeil  to, 
212;  213,  235  133.;  245;  and  Logic, 
relation  of,  735. 

Paohta,  O.  F.,  iiL  455. 

PnffaDdorf,  Samuel,  "Naturrecht"  or 
Natural  Law,  iii.  132 ;  and  Helvetius, 
iv.  138  i  '  Law  of  Nature,'  138. 


Banbe  and  his  si-hool,  iii.  ir«  :   '  Hi! 


■  tory  of  the  Popes,'  161 ;  "Idow"  of, 
151;  152;  ConceptUm  of  HIM017, 
A.;  157,  160;  iv,  501,  S69  *«.;  hi* 

Ideenlehre,  570. 

Raphael,  iv.  47. 

Rational  Paychology,  iii.  644,  646. 

Rational  Thedogy,  lit.  544,  646;  and 
ecnsual,  relationship  of,  iv.  160. 

Rationalism,  Orthodoxy  or,  ill.  161; 
German,  169 ;  iv.  136. 

RavaluoD,  iii.  66  ;  '  Rapport,'  94 ; 
quoted,  426,  427;  230;  'La  Phil- 
oaopbie  en  France,'  231 ;  234 ;  Iv. 
808;  quoted,  484. 

Rawlinsou,  iii.  154. 

Reactionaries,  the,  iv.  466. 

Reality,  Appearance  and,  iii.  27 ;  and 
Knowledge,  203 ;  442 ;  altlmate,  460, 
473,  587^;  467;  iv.  788;  pathway 
to,  iii.  468;  or  eniiitual  ground  of 
tliinin,  469;  477,  479,  480,  481; 
problem  of,  482,  484,  438,  490,  506 ; 
since  Lotie,  606;  508,  609,  SIO, 
611,  616,  518,  621,  623,  525,  526, 
627,  629,  633,  642,  644,  692 ;  433, 
486,  494 ;  essence  of,  498,  617 ;  49S, 
601,  603;  moral  >:ida  of,  607;  512, 
614,  634,  586 ;  Bt^ley's  DegTeen  oF, 
640 ;  541 ;  twofold  aspect  of,  616 ; 
problem  of,  iv.  77,  ffl,  116,  125; 
interpretation  of,  783. 

Reformation,  the,  ui.  116,  210,  S06, 
624  ;  iv.  149,  210,  268,  277,  m,  812, 
358. 

Reform  Bill,  iv.  141. 

Rebmlce,  J., '  Die  Seele  des  Menschen  ' — 
"Bsaence"  and  "Life  of  the  Soul," 
iii.  199 ;  289. 

RahDiach,  iii.  266  ;  iv.  599. 

Reid,  Thos.,  iii.  3,  4,  8,  188;  and 
Stewart,  202,  232 ;  and  Scottish 
school,  219;  iv.  402;  iii.  225,  226. 
228,  229,  235j  psychological  insight 


Butler,  226  ;  268. 


'  Letters  on  Kantian 


Philosophy,'  162,  852;  Fichte'e  cor- 
respondence with,  295  ;  346.  351 ;  at 
Weimar,  355;   367,  446.   464,  470; 


'.  10,  13 :  chief  exponent  of  Kant's 
Intellectualism,  21 ;  57, 172 ;  695. 

Iteligiou,  iii.  168.  159 ;  from  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  163 ;  aa  a  cred- 
ible doctrine,  iv.  304. 

R«ligiou9  iilsas,  conflict  of,  iv.  685  iqq. 

Religious  interest  In  England,  iv.  681 


Ri^IiU  of  Hid,  It.  4S1. 


•Re- 

iDb»    in    France 

d,'  272. 

Renu,  Ernest,  iii.  79;  iv.  236,  402, 
624,  612. 

RenonviBr,  Chu.,  'Easua  de  Critiqus 
GiniralB,'  iii.  72,  20fl,  274,  297,  404, 
438,  S75,  6W;  "  NSocrlticiBrae,"  B7, 
118,  I8B  ;  29a  ;  PhiloMpby,  184,  824. 
826;  368,  278;  Discontlnnitj,  291; 
417;  Beurier's  AiCideg  on,  297; 
science  of  monltU,  314  ;  337  ;  389, 
390,  410  :  "une  afTaire  puaianelle," 
420;  430;  "  PerBonnalisme,"  490  ; 
621,  620,  622 ;  an  empiricist  or  pbe- 
nomenist,  623;  iv.  97,  163;  'Science 
de  1*  Morale,'  266  ;  267,  36S  ;  Cst«- 
gory  of  Personalitj,  368 ;  484,  747, 
756,  768,  785. 

Restoration,  the,  iii.  204;  223;  226; 
2S3,  625 ;  It.  129,  131),  397,  400. 

Revolution,  the,  iii.  164,  157,  185,  210, 
230,  232,   235,   2G0,   299,  300,  341; 

Eroblem  of  liberty,  363;  !)24,  626; 
J5  ;  influence  of,  iv,  19;  92,  93,  111; 
century  of  the  Enelish,  136 ;  contrast 
of  and  Civil  War,  ISO ;  134  ;  OnUr  of 
State  and  Society  during,  1B3;  Ger- 
man, 201;  204.  258.  277,  359. 
'RcTue  de  I'lnstruetion  Pubiinnc,'  iii. 

270. 
'  Rerue  de  M^tAphysique  et  de  Morale,' 
Bontroui,    iii.    94 ;   Conrnot,   385 ; 
L*Ty-Briihl,   38B ;   Mackenda,   413; 
420;  iv.  235,  257,  272,688, 

PliiiOBOphiqne    de    la    Prance 
et  de  I'Etranger,'  iii.  274,  297 ;   iv. 


•Bk' 


411. 


Ribbeck,   Otto,   'Life  of  Ritscbl,'  iii.     Roland,  i 


I  Pietismoi,' 
iii.  33  ;  iv.  266,  276;  science  of  tbso- 
logy,  306 ;  320,  322,  406  ;  synoptic 
view.  321  *jq.;  JustiScstion  and  Re- 
conciliation, 322  ;  Tbeology  and 
HetapbyeicB,  322,  323  ;  appreciation 
of  Latze's  Philosophy,  324  tqq.,  S2S; 
and  Zeller,  339  iqg. ;  343 ;  independ- 
ence of  religioua  beliefs,  348  tgq., 
3S2  igq.,  395,  621. 

Ritschl,  Ft.,  ■  Parerga,'  iiL  136  ;  Criti- 
cistn  as  practised  by  Hermann  uid, 
137;  138,  139;  Hermann  and,  140; 
Examination  and  collation  of  Plays 
or  PlautuB,  140;  141,  142;  Ribbeck'a 
Life  of,  142 ;  archaic  Latin  and  text 
of  PlautuB,  143;  and  Liebig  com- 
pared, 146;  146,  147;  school  of, 
166;  160,175;  iv.  320. 

Ritachl,  0.,  '  Ueber  Wertburtheile,'  iv. 
103  ;  '  Leben '  of  A.  Ritschl  quoted, 
821. 

Ritscblianism,  iv.  S22,3*Stgq. 

Ritter,  B.,  'Oeschichte  der  Philoso- 
phie,'iii.  37;410;  iv.  181,  319. 

Ritter,  Karl,  iii.  1 53  ;  greatest  geo- 
giapher  of  nineteenth  century,  164  ; 
156^;  Bogekamp,  'Karl  Ritter,'  166; 
160;  167. 

Robertson,  O.  Croom,  iii,  8  ;  in  '  Mind, 
66  ;  276  ;  '  Hobbes,'  iv,  130  ;  376,  772. 


'  History  of  Protestant  Theolt^  in 

Germany,'  iii.  161. 
RochefoncBuM,  La,  iii.  201. 
Bodbertus,  iv.  537. 


...    n Renoavier, quoted i..    , 

296 ;  426. 

Rieardo.  David,  iv.  459  tgq.,  496,  639, 
542  543  544 

Richvdson,  Samuel,  iv.  620. 

Rickert,  iii.  409. 

Riehl,  A.,  iii.  414. 

Riehl.W.,  'NaturgeschichtedesVolkes,' 
iii.  32;  -Die  Deutsche  Arbeit,'  ib. ; 
'  Land  und  Leute,'  ii. 

RiemsuD.  influence  of  Danvin  and,  iii. 
180  ;  dissertation  on  '  Hypotheses  of 
Geometry.'  ib, ;  mathematical  in- 
vestigations of,  181. 
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Romanists,  school  of,  iv.  140. 

Romantic  School,  iv.  S,  24  ;  Hellenia 
and,  36  ;  46,  48,  60,  126,  311 ;  move- 
ment. 288. 

Romanticism,  SsbsUing  and,  iv.  24. 

Romanticists,  attitude  in  raligion,  iv. 
304;  312 

Ronsard  to  Victor  Hugo,  iiL  96. 

Rosas,  Anton,  iii.  588. 

Roscher,  W„  iii.  130,  133 ;  iv.  648,  662, 
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RouAseau,  iii.  115 ;  and  Diderot,  201 ; 
256,  257;  299,  840;  'Confessions/ 
355 ;  problem  of  education  in  France, 
363 ;  452,  453 ;  iv.  11,  13 ;  and  the 
Revolution,  132;  sentimentalism  of, 
134 ;  influence  on  Kant,  145 ;  '  Emile,' 
ib, ;  146 ;  and  education  in  Switzer- 
land, 203,  291 ;  and  Kant,  277 ;  288, 
296 ;  and  Hamann,  301 ;  421 ;  Herder 
and,  423  ;  427.  449, 450  sqq,,  453,  524, 
648,  611. 

Royce,  Josiah,  "Kant's  Terminology" 
in  Baldwin's  *  Dictionary  of  PhUo- 
sophy  and  Psychology,'  iii.  436 ; 
* '  Hegel's  Terminology,  436 ;  papers 
in  'Philosophical  Review,'  438;  iv. 
437. 

Royer-Collard,  iii.  4 ;  284  ;  and  Cousin, 
235;  270. 

Ruge,  Arnold,  and  Feuerbach,  iv.  199. 

Ruskin,  iii.  423,  465:  'Modern  Paint- 
ers' quoted,  608;  612,  614,  626;  iv. 
14,  32 ;  47,  57,  95 ;  '  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice,' 33;  Discussions  on  the  Beau- 
tiful, 97  sqq.  ;  Social  importance  of 
Art,  99 ;  100, 101,  124, 126,  246. 

Ruyssen,  T.,  on  Comte,  quoted,  iv.  490. 

Sabatier,  '  Modernism,'  iv.  349. 

Sage,  Le,  iv.  620. 

Saint  -  Hilaire,  Barthelemy,  'Life  of 
Victor  Cousin,'  iii.  426. 

Saint-Simon,  Comte  de,  iii.  304,  377, 
423 ;  socialistic  theories  of,  iv.  133 ; 
influence  on  Comte,  188;  462,  466 
sqq. ;  Comte  and,  470  ;  472,  478,  482, 
4^,  495,  497,  639. 

Saint-Simon,  Due  de,  iv.  466. 

Saintsbury,  Prof.,  *  History  of  Criti- 
cism and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe,' 
iii.  96 ;  iv.  4  ;  99,  127  ;  *  Periods  of 
European  Literature,'  288;  426. 

Sanchez,  Francois,  *  Tractatus  de  mul- 
tum  nobili,'  &c.,  iii.  320. 

Sanscrit,  study  of,  iii.  147  ;  Bopp's  con- 
jugation of,  147. 

Saunders,  T.  B.,  iii.  75;  iv.  394. 

Savigny,  historical  school  founded  in 
opposition  to  philosophical  school  of 
Thibaut,  iii.  132;  controversy  with, 
ib.  ;  '  Ta,sk  of  our  Age  for  Legi.slation 
and  Jurisprudence,'  ib. 

Say,  J.  B.,  iv  .543. 

Scaliger,  Jos.  J.,  iii.  147 ;  iv.  320. 

Science.  Jithics  and  British,  iv.  127 ; 
and  Religion,  ]>roblem  of,  727  ;  influ- 
ence of,  on  philosophical  thought, 
737  sqq. 

Schaarschmidt,  iii.  175. 


Schaffle,  A.,  iv.  621  sqq, 

Schasler,  Max,  'History  of  .Esthetic 
as  the  Philos.  of  the  Beautiful  and 
of  Art,'  iv.  14 ;  quoted,  18 ;  treatment 
of  .Esthetics  and  Philosophy,  26 ;  57, 
62 ;  criticism  of  Lotze's  writings,  68 ; 
*  Die  Dioskuren,'  ib. ;  102,  126. 

Schelling,  iii.  80,  89 ;  "  positive  "  phU- 
osophy,  66,  487,  488,  614 ;  66,  119 ; 
'Relation  of  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,' 
166 ;  and  Hegel,  169,  197,  176,  171, 
176,  179;  'Philosophy  of  Natui«/ 
202,  486,  547,  648,  660, 668,  688 ;  249, 
250, 252 ;  to  Schopenhauer,  263 ;  268, 
850,  864;  artist  and  poet,  366; 
'  Werke '  qnoted,  867 ;  490 ; '  Methods 
of  Academic  Study,'  868;  quoted, 
869 ;  his  influence  on  Fedmer,  870 ; 
and  Fichte,  372,  446;  878;  Hegel, 
'  Werke '  quoted,  874 ;  880,  881,  887, 
388 ;  influence  on  Schopenhauer,  898, 
395 ;  446.  450,  461,  468,  464 ;  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  at  Munich  qnoted, 
455 ;  456 ;  enriched  philosophical 
language,  457 ;  love  of  nature,  468  ; 
conception  of  the  Absolute,  459, 
607,  684;  460.  461,  462;  on  Fichte's 
Lectures,  '  tfber  das  Wesen  des 
Gelehrten,'  463,  464;  quoted,  466; 
467  ;  Address  at  Munich :  "  Relation 
of  the  Fine  Arts  to  Nature,"  468 ; 
469,  470,  472,  473,  477,  479  ;  religious 
turn,  489;  philosophy  of  Freedom, 
489;  490,  492;  ^Aus  Schelling's 
Leben,'  493 ;  494,  499,  504,  608,  614, 
617,  518,  620,  526,  529,  645.  548  ; 
quoted,  549,  550 ;  biological  appeal 
of,  553,  554,  556 ;  view  of  Nature, 
556  ;  557,  561,  586,  588 ;  "  Essence  of 
human  freedom,"  589,  590;  "Ab- 
solutism,"  591 ;  593,  596,  613,  614, 
615,  616 ;  speculations  of,  619 ;  iv. 
16  ;  philosopher  of  Romanticism,  24  ; 
26  ;  influence  of  Goethe,  82 ;  philoso- 
phy of,  37  ;  on  art  and  the  problem 
of  reality,  39  ;  Address  before  Munich 
Academy  quoted,  ib.  ;  47,  57,  quoted 
99;  'Werke,'  39,  47;  contemporary 
of  Goethe,  40 ;  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism, 41,  44;  42,  43;  'Collected 
Works '  quoted,  44  ;  and  Mytholojry, 
45,  46 ;  want  of  logical  method,  47 ; 
on  Dante,  ib.  ;  want  of  definite 
njethod,  48  ;  53 ;  Art  abandoned  for 
Mysticism,  .56,  57  ;  "intellectual  intu- 
ition," 58,  406 ;  59 ;  ideas  on  ^Esthetics, 
60;  polemics  with  Jacobi,  61;  "in- 
tellectual sight,"  62  ;  65,  68,  69,  78, 
79,  83;    "alogical"   principle,    84; 
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87,  92,  98,  101, 105,  107;  metaphysi- 
cal system  of,  129,  137;  162; 
Fichte^s  successor,  186;  168,  171; 
and  Schleiermacher,  172 ;  173  aqq. ; 
'Werke,'  176;  speculations  of,  186, 
266;  nature  and  mind  as  opposites, 
193;  idealistic  system,  208;  211, 
216 ;  intellectual  intuition  of  Fichte 
and,  286;  289,  290,  293;  Jacobi, 
300;  *Pbilo8ophy  of  Nature,'  310: 
311,  314,  316;  Tract  on  'Freedom,' 
317;  'Aus  Schelling's  Leben  iu 
Briefen/  »&.  ;  *  Inaugural  Address,' 
318;  **  classics,"  326;  opposition  to 
Hegel,  327 ;  influenced  oy  Buehme, 
328 ;  monistic  speculations  of,  342 ; 
347,  361 ;  369;  existence  of  evil,  373, 
405;  477,  479;  500,  538,  565,  595, 
596.  603,  604,  630  s(m,  ;  643,  646, 650, 
670,  672, 674,  675,  740. 

Schiel,  J.,  traosl  Mill's  'System  of 
Logic,'  iii.  374. 

SchUler,  Fr.,  iii.  98,  120,  138;  and 
Goethe,  257, 355 ;  appointed  to  Chair 
of  History,  Jena,  363 ;  444,  453,  462, 
471,  473;  'Gutter  Griechenlandg,' 
626 ;  "sesthetioal  education  of  man," 
iv.  7  :  *  The  Vulgar,'  ib.  ;  '  Song  of  the 
Bell,  7 ;  11,  12 ;  appreciation  and 
assimilation  of  Kant's  views,  18 ; 
philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  14 ;  15, 
l7;  *Die  KUnstler,'16, 19;  "Kunst- 
idee,"  16;  and  K5rner,  18;  'The 
Artists,'  19 ;  and  Fichte,  20 ;  specu- 
lations on  the  Beautiful,  21 ;  assimi- 
lation of  Kantian  ethics,  ib. ;  '  Ideal 
and  Life,'  ib. ;  22,  24,  26,  28 ;  letters 
to  Duke  of  Augustenburg  in  'The 
Hours.'  29,  35,  36  :  "play-theory," 
30,  38,  108;  "  oesthetical  education 
of  mankind,"  31 ;  '  Na'ive  und  Senti- 
mentalische  Diohtung,'  i&.,  42;  cor- 
respondence with  KJirner,  Goethe, 
and  Humboldt.  32;  philosophical 
Essays,  34 ;  '  Thalia.'  35 ;  influence  of 
Kant's  philosophy  on,  ib, ; '  Grace  and 
Dignity,'  ib.,  160;  quoted,  36;  'Das 
Ideal  und  das  Leben,'  ib. ;  contrast 
of  Realism  and  Idealism  in  poetry, 
36;  aesthetical  intuition  of,  44;  46, 
90,  91,  92,  98,  105,  110 ;  Letters  on 
iEsthetical  Education  of  Humanity, 
114;  and  Goethe,  149;  Elant  and, 
156;  i£sthetical  theories,  156;  in- 
fluenced by  Hellenic  ideal,  ib, ;  as- 
similated doctrine  of  Kant,  157; 
'  Don  Carlos,'  158 ;  opposition  to 
rifforism  of  Kant,  159 ;  166 ;  and 
Fichte,  279;   philosophical  writings 
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of,  292 ;  Goethe  and.  299 ;  816,  425, 
474,  479. 

Schlegel,  A.  W.,iv.  514. 

Schlegel,  Ft,,  iii.  473;  'Lucinde.'  iv. 
46 ;  theory  of  artistic  Irony.  59,  172 ; 
'  Philosophy  of  History,'  423. 

Schlegels,  the,  iv.  173,  311,  426  (see 
also  Romantic  School). 

Schleiden,  iU.  258  ;  iv.  304,  518. 

Schleiermacher,  transl.  of  '  Plato,'  iii. 
26;  37,  40,  58;  Lectures,  141; 
168;  religious  Discourses,  162;  168, 
on  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy,  166 ; 
posthumously  published  Lectures, 
167  ;  comparison  of  Daub  and,  167 ; 
170, 171, 172, 175,  258,  272,  372,  387, 
394;  influence  on  Ueberweg,  411; 
454,  469,  472,  480,  493,  505,  508,  526, 
529,  591 ;  and  Croce,  iv.  122  aqq.  ; 
and  ethics,  129 ;  162, 168 ;  influenced 
by  Kant,  171;  'Addresses  on  Re- 
ligion,' 172.  308,  313,  316,  640  sqq. ; 
'  Monologues.'  172, 180, 308, 313. 316 ; 
'  Letters  on  Schlegel's  Lucinde,'  ib,, 
173, 174;  quoted,  175; '  Diar>'' quoted, 
176 ;  conception  of  Christian  Church 
and  life,  177  8qq,  ;  contrast  with 
Hegel,  180 ;  Highest  Good,  ib, ;  philo- 
sopny  similar  to  that  of  Socrates,  181 ; 
205,  222,  247,  266 ;  religion  and  phil- 
osophy, 268 ;  teaching  of,  271,  272 ; 
psychology,  274;  'Heden  liber  die 
keli^on,^  ib.f  305,  382;  centre  of 
religious  speculation  in  Germany, 
287,  289;  'Addresses,'  296;  and 
Jacobi,  300;  grasp  of  historical  re- 
ligion, 305 ;  and  Duthey,  ib.  8qq.\  and 
Moravian  Brotherhood,  307  ;  akin  to 
Leibniz.  308;  309  8qq.\  pantheistic 
side  of,  311 ;  312 ;  solution  of  religious 
problem,  318  aqq.  ;  *  Lectures,'  315, 
S17 ;  his  psychology  neglected,  816 ; 
318  9qq. ;  320,  321 ;  and  Ritschl,  822, 
340;  psychological  quertloii,  324; 
Kant  and  He^el,  treatment  of  reli- 
gious conception,  324  joiff. ;  "  clas- 
sics," 826 ;  827 ;  Lotse  apd  H«gel, 
838;  "the  MiracnlouB,**  834;  and 
Hegel,  339;  343;  and  r^igious  be- 
liefs, 848  »qq, ;  868  aqq.  ;  and  Mar- 
tinean,  877;  381;  'Der  Christliche 
Glaube,'  382  :  383, 395, 398, 406,  477 ; 
580,  584,  596,  620,  621,  630;  665, 
669,  718,  772. 

Schlosser,  Fr.  Chr.,  'History,  written 
from  a  philosophical  Point  of  View,' 
iii.  150. 

Schmidt,  Carl,  'Qeschichte  der  Piida- 
gogik,  iii.  117. 
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Schmidt,  Jalbn,  ■  Gochtchte  dcr  Dent-  Seottith  School,  Tbooui  Baid  ud,  iij. 

Khen  Lincntor,- qaoted,  iiL  3&L  219;  of  Pbihaophj,  234;  S89,  312, 

Schmidt,  Leopold,  ir.  US.  31^;  of  Conmon-KaK,  610,  611,  &2S. 

Schiiiall>r,  OiuUt,  qnottd,  it.  178;  aa  Seulln,  Gab.,  'Huton  of  tlw  >^b- 

Soei>liun,  &M ;  quoted,  6SL  lems  of  PhUowphT,-  fiJ,  67. 

ScbopcDbMeT,  iii.  89,  S2 ;  ■  Worid  m  Salnitnn,  Die,  iiL  1»7, 198.  aSl ;  ir. 

Wni  and  iDtalliflciiM,'  U;  GS,    57,  162. 

7S;   "Ponminn,"  77;  78,   79,   S4 ;  SeelcDlebn,  Pijcbologj,  iii.  198. 

Fmmurtadt'n   >  Letteis   on   Philoao-  Sceleaanbctau,  OettingcD,  ifi.  SSI. 

phj'  of,  74;    OviDDcr'a    Biognphj  SceU}-,  Sir  J.  R.,  'Ule  ud  TtnM*  of 

of,  74  ;  94,  104,  125  ;  philoMph;  of,  Utcin,'  iii.  19  ;  '  Swtuni  Rtligloii,'  it. 

177,  417  ;  Kant  to,  ^  ;  2;3  ;  ttcbcl-  378. 

ling    to,    as ;    272 ;    >  Pamn    and  Selna,  tha  two,  Joaiah  Royea  on.  It. 

PinlipoDiena,-  310;  347;  Will.  893,  137. 

418,  S07;  "  VolDntariim, "  418,  423,  Saptimiai  8a*enu,  "Laboramna,"  iii. 

620;  419,  438,  139,  469,  480,  481,  i99. 

482  ;  and  Wieland  qooted,  483  ;  184,  Sannon,  Newman'i,  on   'ImpUdt  and 

435,  laa,  192,  493,  MS,  521;   pbilo-  Explicit  Reason,' preaehMl  in  Oxford, 

sopbieal  view  of  Xatarc,  688 ;  >  Will  it.  3S2. 

InNatnre'qnoted.  588,  SeS; 'Werke'  Seth,   Andrew  (ne  Prin^-Pattiaon), 

qaoted,  587;   inHuencol  by  Ficbte,  ir.  224;  qnoted,  22S. 

588;    an   idaalist   and   romanticiat,  SeyHel,   Rod.,   'Religion  mid  Wiaaen- 

689;  idcalittic  ifittm,  590,594,596;  •cbalt.'  It.  81,  S5;  Wsiwe'i  '  Klcine 

■'     ■                 ■    ""     ■■■■  Schrirten'  and  Lectnn  Syllaboa  on 
,e(lhetica,61,65. 
ShakiBpeare,  iii.  114;  iv.  8 ;  136 ;  im- 

oi  Dtaaiiiai  m  namni  ai  in  an.  lO  ;  mediatCDM*  of,  85  ;  60,  98  ;  Ljricaof, 

auimilate*  Plato'a  doctrine  of  ideaa,  426  ;  quoted,  520. 

76  w^. ;  groapini  of  the  art*,  79 ;  Shafteeboiy,  iii.  224,  225,  342 ;   it.  0. 

theory  of  nintic.ifr.*??.;  and  Onyin,  16  :  andHotcbeaon,  27;)04; 'Hymn,' 

102, 110.  126  ;  Wagner  tod,   - '  ;  88  ;  135  ;  Moral  Order,  167. 

and  V  II'  :■■■■•[■■  iv,  173. 

128;  !■■■  iitnry,      '  PhQosophT      of 

200,  »jl  ,                          .r,    -■'-.-    _:il  I    ■■         .  .-e^l^.e.'iii.  4,  66;  •Methodi 

•iCe;  prui,=,j  „i  i,i.=  W,il,  -M..  ,.,.j.  .  ,.,   Llj,.,^,'  188;  1S9,  314;  'Omlinea 

"  Will.philoiophy,"  ;iia;   2ia;   2i6:  of   the    Hl^tory  ol   Elhici,'  iv.   138; 

and  Nietuche.  247 ;  ami  Fichte's  noL  '  MEthodR  of  Bthics,'  160,  187,  221, 

ntion  of  the  problem  of  reality,  285  ;  223,  22t,  250,  3S0 :  ethical  tr»ti*«a 

296;  and  SchlBienDactiw,^»]BMd  ^^Igjij  ^<*  IJMae,  224  (^  ;  331, 
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1S7;    scleac*    of,    191;    213,    430; 

France    tba    centra    of,    446;    436; 

B»rth  on  Spancw'a,  flS  ;  557  Wg. 

Socrktas,  Ui.  2S,  110, 112  ;  snd  Sobleier- 

macher.  It.  181 ;  S98. 
Salger,  iii.  4GS ;  It.  G7  tgq-,  BS,  37. 
Sorlej,  W.  A.,  iii.  198,  -^11,  278 ;  and 
Kuit,  iT.  145  ;  Knd  6«nthun,  IM  ; 
'  Rec«nt  Tendenciu  la  Ethics,'  219, 
quoted,  220;  S21,  228;  quoted,  229 
igq.;  'Ethica  of  N«turali;.ni,'  228; 
quoted,  22S,  232,  S33  ;  "  New  Uor- 
alitf"  of  NietiBche,  395;  431,  S27. 
Soul,  the,  iii.  19E> ;  or  paycbology,  prob- 
lem of,  186,  518,  644,  t>92 ;  488; 
Lotie'i  Article,  563;  306. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  iii,  30 ;  Hegel  ■nd, 
61 ;  66.  68,  67,  79,  88,  B4  ;  '  Synthetic 
PhUosophj'  of,  104;  System,  183, 
184,  186, 138;  193;  194;  'Principles 
of  Pgyuhology,'  214,  579  ;  225,  :f63, 
271;  Piychology  of  ErolDtioo,  285; 
286,296;  doctrine  of  the  "  Unknow- 
■ble,"  297.  429,  438,  510.  614.  643, 
634,  690  1  312,  314,  316 ;  317 ;  346, 
S90,  416  ;  Unknowable  aod  Kdow- 
able,  416;  118;  iv.  70,  92;  284,  341, 
861,  869;  '  First  Princip leg,'  iii.  421, 
614, 616;  423  ;iT.  369;  '  Pnychology  > 
or,  Iii.  426,  439 ;  ■  Evolatlonism,' 
461 ;  613,  616,  617,  521,  680,  633 ; 
Enaya  in  'Weatminster  Review,'  551 ; 
676;  Controversy  with  Tait,  577; 
•Collected  Essays,'  679;  and  Peer- 
•on,  680;  ayothetic  pbllosopby,  683  ; 
692,  600,  601.  606,  807,  617 ;  Evolu- 
tionary ideas  of.  It.  58 ;  "  pl«y- 
tbeory,"  101 :  109  ;  and  Uobbes,  130  ; 
tIbw  of  ethlca,  179;  pliilosopby  ot 
Rvolntlon,  211,  221,  227,  22B.  235; 
218 TOO.;  Green 
;  •Priaciplea  of 
:ipli!3  nf  Etbics ' 
DUOteTl"  from  'Nnture.'  i6.  ;  230; 
naturalislit,  236;  23B,  247  J  266; 
SaS;  366;  Positivi™,  atO;  372, 
808,  412,  441 ;  606  ,tr,,/.  ;  516,  S17 ; 
Bwtb  on  Sociology  ot.  .''>13  tm. ;  520, 
—  --'  '■  Dteliectunl  fiUtonr^ 
tm.J  and  Hegel  iiontr»t«d,  G29 
jT'waAj  of  Sociology'  anoted, 
631,  634,  636,  559 ;  Turde'a 
of,  Hfi  fw.  ;  C67,  678 ;  on 
-lowledga,^*!?.;  607,612, 
MO. ;  nil  reconciliation  of 
„  _ad  Religion,  691 ;  indLotie 
IMA.  m/Ai  fl96;  ot]  tba  Honl 
■•^  of,  m ;  aoolal 
■■ttnd,  70S; 
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728;  abaence  of  philosophical  ■yetcTD, 
726  tqq.  \  714.  717,  763,  768,  759. 
Spener  and  Francke.  iv.  291. 

Sphini,  riddle  of  the,  liL  693. 

DpletB  and  Sandenon,  transl.  Hegel's 
Lectures  on  '  Pbiloeophy  of  BeliKion,' 
It.  216. 

Spinoia,  ill.  39,  74;  Lesaing'a  revival 
of.  118  ;  110, 121 ;  and  OcmiBn  ideal. 
Iim,  121;  hia  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Pollock.  121 ;  122  ;  and  moaem 
thoaebt,  122;  Hartineau's  'Study' 
of,  li22:  J.  Caird'a,  i5.;  David  Home 
on,  122,  123 ;  Fantbeism,  161,  602 ; 
PUto  and,  179 ;  and  Hegel,  183 ; 
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